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PREFACE. 


The  present  Volume  completes  the  Second  Series  of  the 
Magazine,  and  the  Twentieth  of  the  entire  work. 

With  the  next  volume  will  commence  the  Third  Series. 
This  plan  is  adopted  for  the  convenience  of  new  subscribers 
who  may  not  wish  to  procure  the  whole  work,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  possess,  a  complete  series.  This  arrangement 
will  not,  however,  interfere  at  all  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
volumes  with  those  of  our  readers  who  have  taken  the  Maga- 
zine from  its  commencement. 

Our-  "  Social  Chat"  with  our  friends,  in  the  December  num- 
ber, relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  extending  our  prefatory 
remarks.  The  present  volume  we  believe  will  be  found  fully 
equal  to  any  that  have  preceded,  and  in  some  respects  much 
superior.  The  articles  by  Mr.  W.  Flagg  add  a  new  lustre 
to  the  well-known  character  of  the  Magazine. 

Boston,  Nov.  27,  1854. 
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Art.  I.     A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1853. 

Two  very  severe  or  very  mild  winters  rarely  succeed  each 
other;  that  of  1851  and  1852  is  known  as  one  of  the  cold- 
est we  have  had  since  18.35,  and  that  of  1852  and  1853  is 
equally  well  known  as  one  of  the  mildest  we  have  had  for 
many  years,  the  thermometer  not  falling  below  zero  during 
the  season.  It  was  very  mild,  open  and  pleasant,  up  to  the 
middle  of  February,  when  the  coldest  weather  was  experi- 
enced. There  was  very  little  frost  in  the  ground,  and  the 
season  was  considerably  earlier  than  usual. 

Such  a  mild  winter  was  very  favorable  to  all  kinds  of  trees. 
Peaches  bore  more  abundantly  the  past  summer  than  we  have 
ever  known  before  ;  pears,  too,  produced  a  fine  crop ;  cherries 
were  tolerably  abundant,  and  plums  in  great  quantity  ;  but- 
the  latter  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold  rains  of  August, 
cracking  and  rotting  upon  the  trees.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  were 
abundant,  except  apples. 

Somewhat  contrary,  however,  to  the  usual  course  of  our 
seasons,  we  have  had  two  exceedingly  dry  summers  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  For  two  years  the  strawberry  crop,  in 
consequence  of  such  severe  drought,  has  not  been  more  than 
half  the  average  of  ordinary  years.  Scarcely  any  rain  fell 
from  the  last  of  May  until  the  last  of  July,  a  period  of  two 
months.     Such   dry  weather,  was   very   unfavorable   to  all 
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newly  planted  trees.  The  heavy  rains  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember invigorated  in  a  degree  their  feeble  growth,  but  they 
came  too  late  to  make  up  for  the  drought  of  the  earlier  part 
of  summer. 

January  opened  with  storms  of  snow,  hail  and  rain,  but 
was  succeeded  by  mild  weather,  with  the  temperature  at 
48^.  On  the  9th,  eight  inches  of  snow  fell,  On  the  13th 
and  on  the  17th,  the  thermometer  fell  to  4°.  Moderate 
weather  continued  to  the  23d,  when  a  heavy  rain  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  snow.  On  the  27th,  the  temperature  was  at 
zero.     The  last  three  days  of  the  month  were  mild  and  fine. 

February  continued  mild,  with  rain  on  the  3d,  and  a  dense 
fog  on  the  4th,  with  the  thermometer  45°  to  48'^.  On  the 
6th,  it  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  winter,  60°,  with  a 
warm  rain,  and  the  frost  all  out  of  the  ground.  Mild  weather 
continued  to  the  12th,  when  we  had  four  inches  of  snow. 
The  morning  of  the  15th  was  the  coldest,  the  thermometer 
at  zero ;  in  some  cold  places  2°  below.  The  snow  disappeared 
again  with  the  warm  rain  of  the  16th,  and  the  coolest 
week  of  the  winter  followed,  the  thermometer  ranging  from 
25°  down,  the  lowest  point  being  3°  on  the  20th ;  on  the 
23d  the  temperature  reached,  for  the  third  time,  48°,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  mild  with  light  snows. 

March  commenced  with  an  easterly  rain,  succeeded  by  six 
or  eight  inches  of  snow  on  the  5th.  From  that  date  to  the 
15th  it  Avas  mild  and  variable.  The  15th  was  cool  again, 
with  the  thermometer  down  to  8°.  On  the  21st  the  temper- 
Jure  was  48°  at  night,  carrying  off  all  snow  and  frost :  the 
remainder  of  the  month  continued  fine  and  warm,  and  favor- 
able to  all  farming  or  gardening  operations. 

April  was  a  fine  month.  On  the  4th  there  was  a  heavy 
rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning;  the  5th  and  6th  were  also 
showery ;  succeeding  this,  came  fine  and  seasonable  weather 
up  to  the  14th ;  it  was  then  cooler,  with  slight  frosts  on  the 
15th  and  19th.  The  20th  was  rainy,  followed  by  cool 
weather,  without  frost,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month.  No  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold  occurred  to  endanger  the  slowly  ad- 
vancing vegetation. 
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The  first  day  of  May  the  cherries  began  to  open  their 
blossoms,  and  pear  buds  were  nearly  showing  color ;  but  the 
2d,  3d  and  4th  were  cool,  which  kept  them  back.  The  8th 
was  showery  and  warm  ;  and  on  the  9th,  cherries,  pears  and 
peaches  were  in  full  bloom.  On  the  14th  there  was  a  very 
light  white  frost,  but  not  sufficient  to  do  any  injury.  The 
15th,  16th  and  19th  were  very  warm,  with  the  thermometer 
up  to  88^^  ;  a  day  or  two  of  cool  weather  followed,  and  the 
22d  and  23d  were  warm  again.  The  25th  and  26th  were  ac- 
companied with  easterly  rain,  and  the  month  closed  warm, 
with  a  temperature  of  88°  again  on  the  29th. 

A  June  frost !  This  rarely  happens,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  the  grass  in  low  places  was  white  and  stiff,  injuring  in 
some  localities  tomatoes,  beans,  and  other  tender  vegetation ; 
quite  cool  weather  succeeded,  and  on  the  10th  the  thermom- 
eter only  indicated  40°  ;  very  fine,  dry  and  warm  weather 
followed,  with  a  temperature  of  93°  on  the  16th,  93°  on  the 
20th,  and  94°  on  the  21st.  The  month  closed  with  fair, 
moderate  and  dry  weather. 

The  month  of  July  was  moderately  warm,  with  very  light 
showers.  On  the  11th,  about  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  and 
again  on  the  19th  one  and  a  half  inches.  On  the  26th  we 
had  a  slight  easterly  storm.  The  highest  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  82*^  on  the  22d. 

August  was  cool  in  the  early  part,  with  easterly  rains  and 
storms ;  on  the  2d,  two  to  three  inches  fell,  and  two  and  a 
half  more  on  the  4th.  On  the  9th  it  became  fine,  and  a  week 
of  oppressive  hot  weather  followed,  the  temperature  being, 
successively,  from  the  10th  to  the  15th,  86°,  95°,  97°,  88°, 
95°  and  84°.  The  remainder  of  the  month  was  cool, 
with  frequent  showers.  The  entire  quantity  of  rain  during 
August  was  about  ten  inches,  being  more  than  twice  the 
average  of  the  month  in  ordinary  years. 

September  opened  warm  and  fine,  with  the  thermometer 
at  83°  to  89°  ;  but  on  the  10th  it  was  cool  again,  with  but 
few  fine  days,  up  to  the  18th.  The  following  week  was 
warm.  On  the  26th,  the  temperature  was  as  low  as  36°,  and 
a  succession  of  cool    mornings  followed,  with  the  mercury 
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at  28°  on  the  30th,  accompanied  with  a  frost  severe  enough 
to  seriously  injure  dahlias,  and  all  tender  vegetation.  This 
was  the  earliest  frost  we  have  had,  with  one  exception,  for 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  early  part  of  October  was  cool,  with  several  white 
frosts ;  up  to  the  18th,  the  temperature  advanced  but  little 
above  the  freezing  point  at  sunrise.  After  that,  it  was  warm, 
with  showers  and  rain,  to  the  29th.  In  sheltered  localities 
the  dahlias  were  at  that  time  in  full  bloom,  a  later  period 
than  we  ever  knew  them  out  of  the  city.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  October  was  a  beautiful  month,  with  less  extreme 
cold  than  is  often  experienced. 

November  was  fine  and  warm  until  the  8th,  when  there 
was  a  light  squall  of  snow,  with  the  mercury  at  20°,  and  the 
ground  frozen.  The  9th  was  warm,  and  the  11th  cool  again. 
Succeeding  this  was  a  heavy  easterly  rain,  and  another  warm 
spell  on  the  19th ;  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  mostly 
cloudy  and  moderately  cool,  the  lowest  depression  of  the  tem- 
perature being  15°  on  the  25th. 

December,  though  pleasant  and  remarkably  free  from 
storms,  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  cold,  with  from  three  to  six 
inches  of  frost  in  the  ground.  The  coldest  day  was  on  the 
8th,  with  the  thermometer  at  10°. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  record  of  the  year  with  that  of 
our  previous  ones  will  best  show  its  characteristics,  which  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  name.  The  average  temperature  of 
both  summer  and  autumn  was  lower  than  those  of  1852  ; 
but  compared  with  1851  it  was  higher.  The  late  fall  rains 
stimulated  a  new  growth,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  when  many  trees  were  in  full  bloom  in  October. 

Horticulture. 

The  taste  for  Horticultural  pursuits  is  steadily  becoming 
more  extended.  Wherever  a  town  or  village  is  settled,  even 
in  the  remotest  sections  of  our  wide  country,  there  may 
he  found  neat  gardens,  filled  with  the  better  varieties  of 
our  fruits.  With  so  great  a  range  of  latitude  admirably 
adapted  to  their  culture,  a  vast  field  is  open  for  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  trees,  and  our  rapidly  extended  railroads  carry  hence 
the  finest  productions  of  the  best  filled  suburban  nurseries. 
Steam,  which  is  indeed  the  great  promoter  of  civilization, 
is  equally  the  great  advancer  of  Horticultural  art.  The  great 
West,  where,  a  few  years  since,  native  seedling  apples  com- 
prised the  principal  fruit,  now  claims  only  a  secondary  place 
in  the  variety  of  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  &c.,  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  older  settled  cities  and  towns.  Even  in 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  pears  exhibited  at  their  Horticultural 
shows  are  enumerated  by  the  hundred ! 

But  this  simple  increase  and  extension  of  the  products  of 
Horticultural  skill  is  not  all  that  has  been  done.  Aware  of 
the  benefits  which  result  from  improved  specimens  of  fruit, 
our  cultivators  have  given  their  attention  to  the  growth  of 
seedlings,  and  to  the  selection  of  native  sorts  whenever  found ; 
and  this  attention  and  observation  has  enriched  our  cata- 
logues with  some  of  the  choicest  kinds  which  we  possess. 
We  no  longer  look  to  France  and  Belgium  for  our  pears,  or 
to  England  for  our  strawberries  and  raspberries;  confident 
that  what  has  already  been  done,  mostly  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, has  equalled  the  combined  labors  of  European  Pomolo- 
gists,  we  look  forward  to  that  period  when  a  catalogue  of  en- 
tirely American  fruits  will  be  ample  for  the  most  fastidious 
amateur  to  select  from,  however  so  good  may  be  those  we 
have  of  exotic  growth.  A  climate  and  soil  so  varied  as  ours 
need  not  be  dependent  upon  any  other  country  for  its  Agri- 
cultural or  Horticultural  products. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  noted  for  any  peculiarities  in  the 
growth  or  cultivation  of  fruits.  The  special  manure  question 
seems  to  have  lost  its  charm — that  of  novelty — and  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  annual  experiments  of  renovated  White  Doyenne 
pears  by  means  of  bones,  iron  filings,  and  similar  nostrums. 
But  we  do  hear  of  this  fine  old  sort  being  exhibited  in  great- 
er perfection  than  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  without  any 
other  aid  than  good  sound  cultivation,  such  as  common  sense 
dictates.  Every  year  brings  with  it  larger  and  finer  fruit, 
and  the  successful  exhibitors  are  not  fancy  cultivators.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  manures  of  any  kind,  special  or 
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otherwise,  are  not  beneficial,  but  that  none  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  will  take  the  place  of  the  good  old  fashioned 
sort, — or  its  equivalent — guano.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  now 
much  in  vogue,  but  we  wait  to  see  results  before  we  adopt 
the  eulogies  of  its  particular  friends  regarding  its  value. 

Incidentally,  in  the  early  part  of  our  last  volume  (XIX)  we 
copied  some  remarks  made  at  the  North  Western  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention,  in  regard  to  root-grafting,  and  subsequently 
gave  our  views  in  relation  to  its  practice.  These  called  forth 
what  we  suppose  was  intended  as  a  reply  from  a  contempo- 
rary. There  was  not  one  single  fact  brought  forward  to  re- 
fute what  we  said,  but  only  a  string  of  words  and  wonderful 
facetiousness,  which  we  allow  to  pass  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Our  views  of  the  system  remain  unchanged,  that 
is,  we  consider  root-grafting  as  generally  practised — and 
everybody  who  knows  anything  about  it  knows  what  that 
is — an  injudicious  mode — of  economy  we  say  nothing — of 
obtaining  good  orchard  trees. 

Some  of  the  best  articles  that  have  ever  been  written  on 
the  culture  of  the  Isabella  and  other  hardy  grapes,  have 
appeared  in  our  last  volume;  one  by  Mr.  Gore,  (p.  60,)  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Johnston,  (p.  176.)  Both  reside  in  a  cool 
region  of  New  England,  w^here  the  summers  are  not  the 
longest,  yet  they  have  produced  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  fruit.  The  methods  of  both  gentlemen  are  difierent, 
though  leading  to  the  same  result ;  neither  of  them  approving 
of  the  close  summer-pruning,  so  generally  considered  indis- 
pensable with  the  grape,  viz.,  the  cutting  off  all  the  wood 
one  or  two  eyes  beyond  the  fruit.  Our  views  on  this  practice 
will  be  found  appended  to  Mr.  Gore's  article. 

No  question  connected  with  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  has 
been  more  discussed  by  writers  upon  the  subject,  than  the 
best  season  for  transplanting.  The  prevalent  opinion  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  spring.  But  believing,  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  this  is  not  the  fact,  but  that  the  fall  is  far  prefer- 
able, we  have  advocated  the  latter  season,  and  given  our 
reasons  for  the  same,  at  p.  433.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
the  article  has  attracted  the  attention  of  our  contemporaries, 
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who  have  copied  a  portion  of  our  remarks.  We  trust  they 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  cultivators  to  test  a  question 
of  so  much  importance. 

An  account  of  a  new  mode  of  transplanting  trees,  which 
has  attracted  much  attention  among  English  cultivators,  has 
been  given  at  p.  224.  According  to  the  statement  of  com- 
petent judges,  who  were  present  at  a  trial  of  the  machine 
used  for  this  purpose,  it  answers  admirably  the  object  of  its 
invention.  Large  trees  Avere  speedily  removed  without  any 
apparent  injury,  though  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  relative 
growth  or  condition  of  trees  transplanted  by  this  process  and 
the  ordinary  mode,  after  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  hands  of  careful  men,  the  invention  is  a 
good  one,  but  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  come 
into  very  general  use.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  consid- 
erable, and  unless  a  large  number  of  trees  are  to  be  moved,  the 
expense  would  be  too  great  for  the  object  attained.  If  some 
enterprising  person  were  to  make  the  moving  of  large  trees  a 
business,  and  could  find  enough  to  do,  it  might  pay  to  pro- 
cure one  of  Mr.  McGlashen's  machines.  There  are  many 
gentlemen  who  would  not  value  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
dollars  to  have  safely  removed  some  favorite,  beautiful,  or 
rare  tree  of  large  size. 

The  desire  to  possess  new  and  superior  fruits  has  created  a 
corresponding  desire  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic  cultivators  to 
produce  them.  Consequently  we  see  our  catalogues  yearly 
augmented  with  new  varieties,  many  of  which  are  only  of 
secondary  quality,  while  a  small  number  are  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  Belgians  seem  to  take  the  lead  in  new  pears, 
and  our  own  country  in  other  fruits.  In  our  last  volume  we 
have  given  a  descriptive  list  of  Dr.  Kirtland's  new  cherries, 
(p.  166,)  and  if  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  well  known  pomol- 
ogists  is  any  evidence,  they  are  likely  to  prove  the  greatest 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  this  fine  fruit  since  Mr. 
Knight  produced  his  seedlings.  Many  new  native  pears  have 
been  brought  to  notice  through  the  exertions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  descriptions  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  detailed  reports  of  its  fruit  committee  already 
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given.  Some  apparently  superior  seedling  grapes  have  also 
been  described  in  the  same  reports.  Our  Pomological  Gossip 
of  the  year  contains  a  brief  account  of  everything  worthy 
of  particular  note. 

Oar  series  of  articles  describing  and  figuring  all  the  select 
pears  have  been  continued  in  the  past  vohime,  and  among 
the  varieties  enumerated  are  some  of  the  finest  we  possess. 
The  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  this  delicious  fruit,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  add  several  other  fine  ones  to  the  list  the 
coming  year.  Of  the  foreign  pears  which  appear  of  good 
promise  after  a  single  trial,  we  may  name  the  Beurre  Sou- 
lange,  Beurre  Kennes,  Beurre  Superfine,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Colmar  de  Silly,  De  Bavay,  Long  de  Monkowty,  Pie  IX, 
Prevost,  Exquis,  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Belgium,  Laure  de 
Glymes,  &c.  We  name  only  these,  as  a  resume  of  all  that 
is  interesting  in  the  Avay  of  new  fruits  will  appear  in  an  early 
number,  by  Mr.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 
We  shall  also  give  a  brief  account  of  a  large  number  of  new 
fruits  which  we  find  enumerated  in  the  latest  catalogues  of 
our  foreign  correspondents.  We  had  intended  to  notice  again 
the  Ohio  strawberries,  but  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gardens  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  has  done  this  so 
fully  as  to  make  what  we  should  say  a  mere  repetition  of 
words.  We  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  cultivators  to 
all  the  reports  which  appear  in  another  page  of  this  number : 
they  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting. 

Floriculture. 

If  the  taste  for  the  culture  of  plants  and  flowers  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  for  fruits,  it  has  still  made  a  good  advance, 
especially  in  the  out-door  or  hardy  department  of  ornamental 
gardening.  The  rigor  of  our  climate  renders  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  an  almost  indispensable  appendage  to  every 
town  or  country  residence.  The  expense  of  their  construc- 
tion is  not  large,  considering  the  amount  of  gratification  they 
afford.  For  one  half  of  the  sum  that  is  often  lavished 
upon  a  dwelling,  without  enhancing  its  beauty,  a  neat  house 
for  plants  might  be  erected.     Even  such  a  place  as  that  de- 
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scribed  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Davis,  (p.  159,)  would  be 
far  better  than  none ;  and  to  all  who  love  a  good  garden, 
would  aid  materially  in  stocking  it  during  summer  with  many 
of  our  choicest  plants. 

"  Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too," 

was  a  true  expression  of  the  poet,  and  we  are  often  surprised 
to  see  how  little  those  who  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  a  fine 
garden,  appear  to  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a  conservatory. 

The  Victoria  regia  has  been  an  object  of  attraction  the 
past  season.  To  Mr.  Allen,  of  Salem,  is  due  the  credit  of 
flowering  it  in  our  vicinity.  Several  blooms  have  been  ex- 
hibited at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  afforded  much  gratification  to  those  who  could 
not  find  it  convenient  to  visit  Salem.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  a 
full  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  his  plant 
(p.  367)  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  production  of  its 
flowers.  Its  rapidity  of  vegetation  is  wonderful,  and,  with 
its  remarkably  constructed  leaves  and  huge  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  beautiful  objects  of  vegetation.  Mr. 
Allen  has,  we  believe,  recently  rebuilt  his  house,  so  as  to  give 
the  plant  more  room  and  show  it  to  much  better  advantage. 

In  a  previous  volume  we  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
growth  of  the  camellia  as  a  hardy  shrub ;  we  are  still  inclined 
to  believe  it  may  yet  become  acclimated,  at  least  in  the 
Middle  States.  Dr.  Edmondson,  of  Baltimore,  winters  hun- 
dreds of  plants  in  the  open  air.  Last  spring,  in  the  month  of 
February,  with  the  thermometer  many  degrees  below  freez- 
ing, we  saw  them  in  fine  order  at  his  residence.  The  plants 
were  mostly  seedlings ;  they  were  placed  in  a  pit,  running 
east  and  west,  boarded  up  on  the  south  side,  with  a  roof 
sloping  to  the  south,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boards 
to  hold  the  covering  of  leaves  over  the  pots,  to  keep  out  frost, 
it  was  quite  open  to  all  the  cold  winds  on  the  north.  Here 
the  plants  looked  just  as  fresh  as  if  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
cold  does  not  appear  to  injure  them ;  but  it  is  their  exposure 
to  the  hot  sun,  and  the  repeated  thawing  and  freezing  of  the 
foliage  and  young  wood  which  ultimately  causes  their  death. 
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If  they  can  be  planted  under  the  shade  of  evergreen  trees, 
where  the  sun  will  not  reach  them,  we  believe  they  may  be 
grown  even  in  our  latitude  of  42°  north.  The  camellia 
comes  from  the  same  country,  the  same  latitude,  and  is  found 
growing  in  the  same  forests,  as  the  Tree  paeony,  one  of  our 
most  magnificent  garden  shrubs,  which  for  many  years  was 
cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  till  accidentally  found  to  be 
quite  hardy ;  and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edmondson  are  so 
satisfactory,  that  we  hope  further  trials  will  be  made  by  other 
cultivators  to  thoroughly  test  the  hardiness  of  the  camellia 
under  favorable  conditions. 

Other  China  and  Japan  plants,  of  more  recent  introduction 
than  the  camellia  or  pasony,  show  the  hardiness  of  the  vege- 
tation of  those  countries.  The  Wistarm  and  Magnoh'a  con- 
spicua  were  for  many  years  cultivated  only  as  greenhouse 
plants,  but  they  are  now  found  to  be  as  hardy  as  our  native 
shrubs.  The  Double  Japan  Spiraea,  (>S'.  prunifolia,)  Weigeh'a 
rosea,  and  Forsythm  viridissima,  all  from  the  locality  of  the 
camellia,  have  proved  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  we  possess.  Deutzm  gracilis  and 
/asminum  nudiflorum  we  have  not  yet  tested,  but  we  believe 
they  will  prove  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  the  others.  With 
such  examples  of  the  hardiness  of  Chinese  plants,  it  is  certainly 
an  object  of  no  little  importance  to  try  every  means  of  accli- 
mating so  splendid  a  shrub  as  the  camellia. 

Many  new  and  fine  plants  have  been  added  to  our  collec- 
tions during  the  year,  notices  of  which  will  be  found  under 
our  Floricultural  head.  Some  of  the  more  rare  we  enumer- 
ate, viz. : — Lilium  giganteum,  Achimenes  of  several  varieties, 
Medinilla  magnifica  and  Sieboldw,  Aphelandra  Griesbrecht«, 
Verbena  Madame  Lemounier,  Clematis  Sophia,  (Sieboldw,) 
Pansy  Inimitable,  Paeonies  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Festiva  maxima, 
Rhododendron  DalhouszcE,  Fuchsias  Ochroleuca  and  Roi  des 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  &c. 

Arbokiculture. 

The  introduction  of  new  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental 
plantations,  is  becoming  more  extensive  every  year ;  there  is 
a  manifest  desire  among  amateurs  to  obtain  a  greater  variety 
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than  heretofore,  particularly  of  evergreens  ;  confined  as  plant- 
ers have  been  to  a  half  a  dozen  kinds,  they  feel  the  want  of 
the  beautiful  species  which  are  now  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion abroad.  Consequently  a  rapid  demand  has  sprung  up 
for  all  that  are  known  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  which  our  nur- 
serymen are  unable  to  supply.  Already  the  number  of  Coni- 
ferae,  which  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  in  Great 
Britain,  exceeds  tioo  hundred ;  but  the  number  of  them 
which  are  known  to  be  hardy  with  us,  is  yet  limited.  They 
have  been  collected  chiefly  from  the  high  latitudes  of  Mexico, 
South  America,  California,  and  the  East ;  and  though  a 
greater  portion  of  them  will  undoubtedly  stand  the  climate 
of  the  Southern  States,  only  a  few  have  so  far  been  found  to 
succeed  in  the  latitude  of  42°  N.  It  is  this  information  which 
we  now  so  much  need.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  many  more 
graceful  trees  than  the  hemlock,  more  stately  than  the  Nor- 
way spruce,  more  grand  than  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  more 
generally  useful  than  the  arbor  vitas  ;  but  this  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  surrounding  our  dwellings  with  every  hardy 
species,  which,  at  the  same  time  they  afford  shelter  from  our 
chilling  blasts  of  winter,  please  us  by  their  variety  of  verdure, 
their  difference  of  form,  and  their  peculiar  characteristics  of 
growth. 

We  have  labored  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object,  and 
have  given,  from  time  to  time,  such  information  as  would 
aid  our  nurserymen,  as  well  as  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  select  such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  volume  (p.  272)  is  a  list  of  all  the 
evergreen  trees  which  withstood  the  very  cold  winter  of 
1852  and  53,  in  Scotland,  almost  as  severe  as  the  average 
of  our  winters  here  ;  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  that  a  large 
part  of  those  which  were  uninjured  will  be  found  equally 
hardy  with  us.  At  p.  548,  we  have  given  a  list  of  a  few 
trees  at  Linmere,  the  residence  of  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  showing 
their  rapidity  of  growth,  &.c.  We  have,  in  our  own  collection, 
a  number  of  species,  which  we  shall  report  upon  another 
year.  In  the  mean  time,  we  invite  our  friends,  who  feel  the 
least  interest  in  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  evergreen 
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trees,  to  send  us  any  information  which  will  assist  us  in  ac- 
complishing the  object  we  have  in  view. 

From  California  we  had  hoped  to  have  had  valuable  acces- 
sions ;  but  beyond  a  few  trees  raised  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Prince,  from 
seeds  brought  home  by  him,  we  know  of  no  additions  worthy  of 
note.  We  yet  hope  to  find  some  ardent  lover  of  beautiful  trees, 
who  will  send  home  seeds  of  the  many  fine  species  which 
inhabit  the  elevated  portions  of  California,  and  which  would 
be  acquisitions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Rural  Improvement. 

If  we  had  not  occupied  so  much  space  already,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  extend  our  remarks  upon  the  state  of  Rural 
Improvement  generally ;  but  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Flagg, 
has,  in  his  series  of  articles,  so  well  pictured  its  condition,  and 
pointed  out  what  should  be  true  taste  in  the  laying  out  of 
suburban  residences,  the  adornment  of  rural  houses,  the  beau- 
tifying of  towns,  and  the  improvement  of  cemeteries,  that 
we  shall  only  reiterate  what  he  has  already  said  in  extending 
the  subject.  We  agree  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Flagg  in  all  he 
has  written,  and  commend  his  articles  to  all  who  would  wish 
to  see  our  country  residences  laid  out  in  simple,  but  good 
taste,  free  from  the  diffusely  ornate  style  which  too  generally 
prevails,  and  which  has  been  too  much  commended  by 
theoretical  writers,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  landscape  art. 

Commercial  Gardening. 

Commercially  viewed,  our  nurseries  were  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition.  The  demand  for  trees  is  extensive, 
and  the  supply  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand.  Cali- 
fornia has  continued  to  take  off*  the  surplus  which  ordinarily 
would  remain  on  hand,  and  extensive  importations  have  been 
made  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The  Western  States  are  entering 
more  extensively  upon  the  cultivation  of  pears,  and  have 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  Eastern  States  for  a  supply.  In  all 
this  there  is  good  encouragement  to  the  enterprising  nursery- 
man.   It  will  enable  him  to  keep  a  better  supply,  and  a  young 
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and  vigorous  stock  ;  and  while  he  is  reaping  a  good  harvest, 
he  will  be  conferring  a  great  benefit  upon  his  purchasers. 
What  we  wish  to  see  is  the  production  of  all  the  trees  we 
require  ;  for  the  annual  importation  of  such  large  quantities 
requii'es  a  great  amount  of  ready  money,  which  might  be  re- 
tained at  home.  With  such  a  varied  climate  and  rich  soil,  we 
ought  no  more  to  import  our  trees  than  our  cotton  or  wheat. 

Horticultural  Literature. 

But  little  has  been  added  the  past  year  to  our  stock  of 
horticultural  literature.  The  only  works  of  note  have  been 
reprints  or  new  editions.  Of  these  we  have  had  Allen's 
Treatise  on  the  Grape;  and  Stockhardt's  Cheinical  Field 
Lectures^  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Teschemacher.  The  new 
volumes  are  Chorlton's  Cold  Grapery,  and  the  Hand-Book  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  by  Thomas  Meehan.  Dr.  Warder's 
Western  Horticultural  Review,  suspended  with  the  close  of  the 
3d  volume  in  October,  is  to  be  commenced  again  on  the  first 
of  January,  1854.  The  New  York  Agriculturist  has  been 
discontinued,  and  the  American  Agriculturist  substituted  in 
its  place,  under  the  charge  of  its  old  and  able  editor,  Mr.  A. 
B.  Allen,  who  will  undoubtedly  make  it  a  valuable  periodical. 

Obituary. 

To  the  list  of  eminent  men  who  have  become  identified 
with  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Improvement,  and  whose 
death  we  have  so  recently  mourned,  we  have  to  add  the  names 
of  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Ex-President  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Esq., 
of  Boston.  Mr.  Delafield  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
agriculturists  of  New  York,  and  was  untiring  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  the  condition  of  farming  throughout  the  State.  > 
Mr,  Teschemacher  was  one  of  our  ablest  writers  upon  Horti- 
culture, and  throughout  the  nineteen  volumes  of  our  Maga- 
zine may  be  found  valuable  articles  from  his  pen.  He  had 
just  removed  to  one  of  our  suburban  towns,  where  he  could 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  a  good  garden,  when  his  sudden  death 
took  place. 
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Art.    II.      Appearance  of  Trees  in   Winter.     By  Wilson 

Flagg. 

Our  attention  is  not  often  directed  to  the  forms  of  trees  as 
they  appear,  when  divested  of  their  foliage.  But  when  we 
consider  that  for  the  space  of  six  months  all  the  deciduous 
tribes  are  leafless,  we  cannot  regard  their  appearance,  during 
this  period,  as  a  matter  of  trifling  importance.  When  trees 
are  in  leaf,  their  qualities  of  beauty  or  deformity,  except 
those  of  their  foliage  and  general  outlines,  are  not  very  appar- 
ent. In  winter,  when  every  part  is  exposed  to  sight,  the 
forms  and  arrangements  of  their  branches  are  their  most  im- 
portant features.  In  the  selection  of  trees  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, therefore,  a  great  point  would  be  gained,  if  we  should 
plant  those  kinds  which  are  beautiful  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  fine  shapes  and  proportions  of  their  limbs,  no  less 
than  in  summer,  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  foliage 
and  their  general  outlines. 

In  considering  the  forms  and  beauty  of  trees,  four  points 
are  to  be  regarded : — First,  their  general  shape  and  seemli- 
ness ;  second,  their  subdivisions,  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
branches  in  relation  to  the  main  stem ;  third,  the  character  of 
their  spray*  or  the  forms  and  direction  of  their  minute  and 
terminal  branches ;  fourth,  the  style  and  quality  of  their  foli- 
age. I  have  already  treated  of  their  foliage  and  of  that  beauty 
which  consists  in  their  general  outlines.  In  the  present  essay, 
I  shall  treat  particularly  of  the  comparative  beauty  of  trees,  as 
seen  in  the  winter,  and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  pecul- 
iarities that  distinguish  the  common  species  in  our  woods 
and  enclosures. 

The  qualities  most  conspicuous  in  the  oaks,  are  strength 
and  sturdiness.  Their  branches  are  seldom  straight,  and  usu- 
ally make  a  slight  bend  at  every  subdivision.     They  have, 


*  Spray. — Tliis  ward,  in  tbe  dictionaries,  is  defined  a  small  branch,  also  the  ejected 
water  of  a  fountain.  I  have  used  it  with  an  extended  signification,  so  as  to  include  all 
the  smaller  and  terminal  branches  of  the  tree,  to  which,  in  a  figurative  sense,  according 
to  the  second  definition,  it  might  be  applied,  without  any  abuse  of  etymology. 
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likewise,  a  habit  of  forming  protuberances  at  the  joints  of 
their  limbs,  and  along  the  course  of  the  main  stem.  Hence 
the  expression,  "  the  knotted  and  gnarled  oak."  The  white 
oak  seems  to  possess  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  genus 
than  any  other  of  the  American  oaks.  The  form  of  outline 
assumed  by  these  trees,  when  growing  singly  on  a  plain, 
from  their  first  planting,  is  that  of  a  hemisphere.  They  are 
inclined  to  extend  horizontally  about  as  much  as  they  rise 
perpendicularly.  This  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  causes  that 
appearance  of  sturdiness  which  is  peculiar  to  the  genus.  It 
is  true  that  we  seldom  see  in  our  fields  an  oak  of  this  shape 
in  perfection,  because  almost  all  that  are  in  existence  in  this 
country  took  their  first  start  in  a  forest,  and  have  retained 
more  or  less  of  that  imperfection  of  development  which  was 
caused  by  their  cramped  position,  while  they  were  receiving 
their  earliest  bent.  The  spray  of  the  oak  has  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  longer  branches.  The  terminal  branches  are  short 
and  angular,  but  when  viewed  against  the  sky,  they  exhibit 
a  net-work  which,  without  any  formal  regularity,  is  rather 
pleasing  to  the  sight. 

In  our  orchards  the  apple  tree  most  nearly  resembles  the 
oak  in  its  general  outlines,  having,  like  the  oak,  though  infe- 
rior to  it  in  size,  more  sturdiness  than  grace.  A  standard 
apple  tree  commonly  resembles  a  hemisphere,  being  in  diam- 
eter about  twice  its  own  height.  The  pear  tree  is  taller,  more 
nearly  pyramidal,  and  perhaps  more  graceful.  Its  branches 
have  not  the  horizontal  tendencies  of  those  of  the  apple  tree. 
It  divides  the  stem  into  several  branches,  which,  after  making 
a  slight  horizontal  curve,  extend  upwards  almost  perpendic- 
ularly. As  the  pear  tree  grows  older,  it  loses  its  beauty  of 
form,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  its  fruit,  which  bends  down 
the  branches  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  straggling  growth. 
No  such  effect  is  produced  in  the  apple  tree  by  the  weight  of 
its  fruit. 

One  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  with  respect  to  our  own  fruit 
trees,  which  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  perfect 
trees,  having  always  had  ample  room  to  expand,  and  to  de- 
velop their  lateral  branches.     A  large  proportion  of  our  forest 
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trees,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  pollards  and  suckers,  or  in- 
dividuals which  have  lost  their  beauty  and  their  characteris- ' 
tics,  by  growing  in  a  crowded  forest,  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence.  Even  among  those  trees  which  have 
been  planted  by  our  roadsides,  so  many  were  mutilated  for 
the  purpose  of  transplantation,  that  but  a  few  have  attained 
a  perfect  shape  and  size.  The  present  generation,  therefore, 
must  go  to  England,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  indigenous  trees 
of  our  own  woods  in  all  their  beauty  and  perfection. 

Another  fact  is  noticeable  in  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  as 
compared  with  the  seed-bearers  in  the  forests.  The  former 
are  greatly  deficient  in  anything  like  grace,  beauty,  or  ele- 
gance in  their  spray.  Their  smaller  branches  are  blunt,  short, 
crooked,  and  standing  apart.  A  difference  too  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  forest  trees  in  this  respect.  The  nut-bearers,  in 
general,  have  a  coarser  and  shorter  spray  than  the  small-seed- 
bearers,  with  some  exceptions.  Compare,  for  instance,  in  this 
respect,  the  elm  with  the  horse-chestnut.  There  is  no  qual- 
ity of  more  importance  to  the  beauty  of  a  tree,  in  winter,  than 
a  full,  dense,  fine  and  elegant  spray.  Hence  the  superior 
beauty  of  forest  trees  in  general,  compared  with  the  trees  of 
the  orchard. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  American  elm  in  a  certain  harmo- 
nious combination  of  two  qualities  which  are  seldom  united 
in  the  same  tree — sturdiness  and  grace.  One  of  its  manifest 
peculiarities  is  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its  branches, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  nothing  in  their  appearance 
that  is  at  all  suggestive  of  weakness.  There  is  nothing  so 
agreeable  to  the  mind  as  a  truly  happy  combination  of  two 
qualities  which  are  generally  considered  incompatible.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  creations  of  art  and  genius, 
but  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  productions  of 
nature.  The  American  elm  possesses  a  feminine  graceful- 
ness, in  alliance  with  masculine  strength,  that  affects  every 
observer  with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  trunk  of  the  elm,  after  ascending  to  a  certain  height, 
divides  itself  into  many  branches  of  equal  size,  given  out 
from  a  common  centre,  at  an  acute   angle.     These,  after 
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gradually  diverging,  are  constantly  subdivided  into  smaller 
branches,  that  bend  over  and  downwards  with  a  graceful 
sweep,  reaching  in  old  trees  almost  to  the  ground.  There 
are,  among  our  elms,  exceptions  to  this  weeping  habit, 
which  have  led  some  botanists  to  divide  them  into  two  dis- 
tinct species.  There  are  but  few  trees  in  our  forests  that 
equal  the  elm  in  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  its  spray. 
On  account  of  the  length  and  multiplicity  of  its  branches,  di- 
verging, in  a  perfect  tree,  almost  from  a  common  centre,  then 
bending  over,  and  forming  in  their  outline  an  almost  hemi- 
spherical head,  the  elm  is  the  most  beautiful  of  trees  when 
divested  of  its  foliage,  and,  more  than  any  other  tree,  resem- 
bles in  the  general  arrangement  of  its  branches,  the  spray  ojI" 
s.jet-d^eau.  I  do  not  except  the  weeping  willow,  whose  lasge- 
branches  are  not  so  generally  given  out  from  a  common  sen-- 
tre,  but  are  subdivided  at  different  places.  The  weeping 
habit  of  the  willow  is  conspicuous  chiefly  in  the  sudden 
droop  of  its  slender  terminal  branches ;  whereas  the  large 
branches  of  the  elm  make  an  arch,  by  gradually  bending  over 
from  their  joints  to  their  extremities.  Hence  of  the  two,  ex- 
cept when  covered  with  foliage,  the  elm  is  the  more  graceful 
and  elegant.  The  foliage  of  the  elm  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
brilliant,  not  deeply  green  in  summer,  or  very  brightly  tinted 
in  autumn,  nor  are  its  leaves  tremulous  in  the  wind.  In  rich- 
ness of  foliage  it  is  surpassed  by  the  English  elm.  But  in  its 
general  aspect,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  it  exceeds  every 
other  tree  that  can  be  named,  in  a  rare  combination  of  grace, 
majesty  and  beauty. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  elm  consists  in  a  habit  of  throw- 
ing out  small  branches,  resembling  vines,  often  arranged  all 
along  its  main  stem,  and  sometimes  creeping  downwards. 
These  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  parasitic  growth ;  and 
they  have  a  singular  beauty  which  does  not  detract  from  the 
majestic  appearance  of  the  perpendicular  trunk.  I  have  some- 
times found  birds'  nests  in  the  little  tufts  formed  by  these 
vine-like  branches,  that  seldom  project  a  foot  beyond  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  This  singularity  of  growth  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  trees  which  have-  grown  up  spontaneously  in  the 
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fields,  and  is  seldom  observed  ^  in  those  in  our  town  avenues. 
It  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  country,  and  serves  to 
add  a  picturesque  expression  to  the  other  beauties  of  the  elm. 

The  maple  divides  into  numerous  large  branches,  which 
are  of  unequal  size,  and  run  out  in  a  straight  direction,  di- 
verging always  at  the  same  angle,  instead  of  curving  out- 
wards. It  is  a  very  elegant  tree,  but  does  not  often  attain 
that  size  which  is  necessary  to  yield  it  an  aspect  of  grandeur. 
Its  foliage  is  surpassed  by  that  of  only  a  few  trees  in  beauty 
of  shape  and  hues,  being  of  a  very  deep  green  in  summer, 
and  having  a  great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  coloring  in  the 
autumn.  The  maple  runs  up  in  height  like  the  lime,  more 
than  it  spreads  horizontally,  so  that  its  height  in  general  ex- 
ceeds its  diameter.  Its  outlines,  therefore,  are  those  of  an 
elongated  hemisphere,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  evenness 
and  regularity.  A  tree  of  this  genus  seldom  exhibits  any 
gaps  in  its  outlines,  on  account  of  a  certain  constitutional 
vigor,  which  enables  it  to  restore  the  branches  which  have 
been  broken  or  lopped  from  it.  The  maples,  being  dis- 
tinguished for  the  smooth  and  cinereous  surface  of  their 
branches,  and  the  agreeable  regularity  of  their  forms  and 
manner  of  growth  have  a  singularly  elegant  appearance  in 
winter. 

There  is  no  tree  in  our  woods  that  is  so  prim  and  formal  in 
its  growth  as  the  ash.  The  same  formality  is  observed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  trees  whose  branches  are  oppo- 
site, as  in  the  horse-chestnut.  The  ash  attains  a  very  great 
height  and  size,  and,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  its 
branches  to  curve  inward  as  they  ascend,  it  exhibits  more 
convexity  beneath  than  most  other  trees,  whose  general  out- 
lines beneath  are  horizontal.  The  head  of  the  ash  is  globular 
rather  than  hemispherical,  like  the  oak ;  and  the  primness 
and  formality  in  the  arrangement  of  its  branches  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  expression  of  grace.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  gen- 
eral bluntness  in  the  terminations  of  its  smaller  branches,  and 
has,  for  this  and  other  causes,  but  little  elegance  of  spray. 
But  there  is  a  stateliness  in  the  general  bearing  of  the  ash, 
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and  a  beauty,  when  it  is  in  full  foliage,  that  make  some 
amends  for  these  unfavorable  qualities  which  I  have  named. 

The  horse-chestnut  when  divested  of  its  leaves,  is  but  a 
miserable  looking  object,  with  its  terminal  branches  resem- 
bling drumsticks,  its  primness  without  grace,  and  its  ampli- 
tude without  grandeur.  Neither  is  it  a  very  comely  tree 
when  covered  with  foliage,  which  is  of  an  indifferent  green, 
and  without  density.  It  is  beautiful  only  while  in  blossom, 
when  it  is  unsurpassed  in  its  magnificent  display  of  flowers, 
"  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  immense  chandelier 
covered  with  innumerable  girandoles."  The  birds  seldom 
build  their  nests  in  its  branches,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
close  to  afford  them  protection.  Its  fruit,  which  is  borne  in 
great  abundance,  sustains  neither  beast  nor  bird,  nor  is  it 
profitable  to  man.  This  may,  therefore,  very  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  idleness  and  waste. 

The  chestnut  may  be  compared  advantageously  with  the 
elm  and  the  oak  in  size,  and  resembles  the  latter  in  many  of 
its  habits.  It  spreads  horizontally  more  than  it  runs  up  in 
height,  and  has  all  the  grandeur  that  appertains  to  trees  of 
this  shape  and  size.  The  foliage  of  the  chestnut  is  peculiarly 
elegant  and  graceful ;  and  although  it  is  not  a  weeping  tree, 
its  lower  branches  have  a  peculiar  droop,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
beech.  On  account  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  this  tree, 
there  are  more  beautiful  and  perfect  individuals,  resembling 
park  trees,  to  be  found  in  this  country,  than  of  any  other 
species,  except  the  elm. 

The  beech,  which  is  a  classical  tree,  deserves  rank  with 
the  most  beautiful  in  our  forest.  Virgil  applies  the  epithet 
"  wide  spreading  "  to  this  tree  ;  but  in  our  own  land,  as  this 
species  has  never  been  chosen  for  ornamental  purposes,  we 
see  those  only  which  have  lost  their  characteristics  by  grow- 
ing in  a  crowded  forest,  I  have  never  seen  a  perfect  tree  of 
this  species,  and  am  enabled  to  speak  of  its  peculiarities  of 
growth,  only  by  observing  the  outer  side  of  those  which  are 
found  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.  In  these  the  pecul- 
iarity which  would  cause  the  term  "  wide-spreading  "  to  be 
properly  applied  to  them,  is  very  apparent.     One  remarkable 
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feature  of  this  tree,  and  which  renders  it,  even  when  divested 
of  its  foliage,  a  very  beautiful  object,  is  a  singular  sweep  of 
its  branches,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  As  they 
extend,  they  first  incline  upward,  then  make  a  gradual  bend 
downward,  curving  upward  again  at  the  extremity.  Every 
small  twig  turns  upward,  forming  a  very  elegant  spray,  which 
is  still  more  attractive  on  account  of  the  minuteness  and 
density,  as  well  as  the  neat  arrangement  of  these  terminal 
twigs,  each  pointed  with  the  leaf  buds,  resembling  little 
spears.  A  certain  horizontal  tendency  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  beech  tree  causes  it  sometimes  to  exhibit  a  double 
head,  or  a  dividing  space  between  its  upper  and  lower  part. 
This  appearance  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  sucker  growth  of 
nearly  horizontal  branches,  around  and  a  little  below  the 
place  where  the  trunk  is  subdivided.  The  beech  is  distin- 
guished for  the  deep  and  brilliant  verdure  of  its  leaves,  no 
less  than  for  their  density  and  finely  serrated  forms.  On  ac- 
count of  the  neglect  which  this  tree  has  suffered  from  our 
predecessors,  who  never  planted  it  for  ornamental  purposes, 
the  present  generation  is  condemned  to  behold  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  American  trees  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  forest. 

Those  who  think  that  sturdiness  is  incompatible  with  a 
drooping  habit  of  the  branches,  have  probably  formed  their 
opinion,  by  observing  the  aspect  of  the  weeping  willow.  In 
this  beautiful  and  celebrated  tree,  the  extreme  slenderness  of 
its  terminal  branches,  combined  with  its  almost  linear  foliage, 
destroy  that  majestic  appearance  which  generally  appertains 
to  trees  of  large  size.  ^  The  weeping  willow,  though  resem- 
bling the  elm  in  its  outlines  and  its  drooping  habit,  is  subdi- 
vided in  a  different  manner,  as  I  have  already  remarked. 
Hence,  except  when  in  foliage,  it  has  less  graceful  regularity 
than  the  elm.  Other  species  of  willow,  whatever  may  be 
their  size,  are  equally  deficient  in  an  appearance  of  sturdiness 
and  strength.  The  willows  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  grace- 
ful trees,  and  are  pleasantly  associated  with  lakes  and  water- 
courses, around  whose  borders  they  are  frequently  found. 

The  poplars,  still  more  than  the  willows,  which  are  an  al- 
lied genus,  are  wanting  in  sturdiness,  and   their  principal 
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charm  consists  in  the  graceful  and  tremulous  character  of 
their  foliage.  Most  of  the  species  have  a  tendency  to  up- 
rightness rather  than  spread  in  the  direction  of  their  branches. 
They  are  likewise  prone,  like  the  coniferous  evergreens,  to  run 
up  in  a  single  stem  to  their  summit,  throwing  out  lateral 
branches  instead  of  subdividing  into  branches  of  nearly  equal 
size.  Their  general  defect  is  a  want  of  density,  both  in  their 
branches  and  foliage,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  American 
aspen.  The  latter,  however,  exceeds  all  other  native  species 
in  the  beauty  and  tremulousness  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
heart-shaped  and  smooth.  The  Italian  poplar,  once  a  favor- 
ite tree  for  avenues,  may  be  said,  in  its  general  growth,  to  ex- 
hibit the  pattern  of  its  tribe,  but  it  exceeds  the  other  species 
in  density  of  foliage.  It  seldom  or  never  divides  the  main 
stem,  except  when  trimmed,  which  runs  up  perpendicularly 
to  a  great  height,  surrounded  by  lateral  branches  given  out  at 
a  very  acute  angle.  Hence  its  form  approaches  that  of  an 
obelisk.  Many  of  the  poplars  are  remarkable  for  an  agreea- 
ble balsamic  fragrance,  emitted  when  the  tender  leaves  are 
bursting  their  hibernacles  in  spring. 

The  birches  are  a  peculiar  genus  of  trees.  The  small  white 
birch  exhibits  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  poplar,  not  only 
in  the  shape  and  tremulous  habit  of  its  leaves,  but  also  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  the  arrangement  of  its  branches.  Like 
that  tree  it  seldom  divides  the  main  stem,  that  runs  up  in  a 
single  branch  to  its  summit.  Its  lateral  branches  are  numer- 
ous, and  given  out  at  a  wider  angle  than  those  of  the  Italian 
poplar.  These  are  long  and  slender,  and  form  a  very  elegant 
spray.  The  bark  of  the  small  branches  is  of  a  reddish  color, 
forming  a  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  with  the  whiteness 
of  the  trunk.  This  tree,  when  it  has  a  chance  to  expand, 
assumes  more  nearly  a  pyramidal  shape  than  other  deciduous 
trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  larch.  The  other  birches  are 
not  unlike  the  maple  in  their  outlines,  and  the  divisions  of 
their  branches.  The  foliage  of  the  yellow  birch  is  very  grace- 
ful, and  the  terminal  branches  are  often  somewhat  drooping. 

The  swamp  hornbeam  is  another  tree  that  sends  up  a  single 
stem  to  its  summit,  but  resembles  no  other  tree  in  its  general 
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development.  It  gives  out  its  lateral  branches  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  so  crooked  as  to  seem  almost  fantastical.  The 
branches  are  bent  downward,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected 
to  some  pressure  from  above.  They  do  not  grow  in  whorls 
as  in  the  fir  tribe  ;  but  they  often  exhibit  this  appearance, 
when  observed  at  a  distance,  causing  a  peculiarity  of  shape 
which  has  won  them  the  name  of  umbrella  tree,  in  certain 
localities.  This  tree  is  as  knotted  and  gnarled  as  any  species 
of  the  oak,  the  branches  pursuing  a  straggling  and  zig-zag 
course,  from  their  joint  to  their  extremities.  The  foliage  of 
the  hornbeam  is  dense,  shining  and  brightly  green ;  but  in  its 
general  appearance  this  tree  is  rather  grotesque  than  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  our  indigenous  tribes  is  the 
walnut  or  hickory.  The  different  species  of  this  genus  do  not 
greatly  vary  in  their  general  or  particular  development.  They 
have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  oak,  being  rather  prim 
when  young,  and  becoming  gnarled  when  they  are  old. 
They  are  less  inclined  than  the  oak  to  spread,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  butternut,  which  seldom  attains  the  size  of  the 
other  species.  The  largest  of  this  genus,  and  the  most  stately 
in  its  general  appearance,  is  the  bitternut  [Juglans  ainara). 
This  species  is  not  common,  and  resembles  the  ash  in  its 
external  habit. 

The  lime  tree  is  subdivided  like  the  maple,  but  not  so 
beautifully  as  the  elm.  It  is  a  graceful  tree,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  more  in  height  than  in  breadth.  It  is  re- 
markable for  a  net-like  arrangement  of  the  smaller  branches, 
as  seen  from  a  distance,  against  the  sky  for  a  back  ground, 
and  forming  a  very  beautiful  spray.  This  is  a  method  of 
viewing  trees,  which  may  be  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  respective  appearances  presented  by  the  dif- 
ferent species  in  winter.  There  is  no  great  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  American  and  European  lime,  except  that  in  the 
former  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  flowers 
whiter  and  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  European 
species. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  only  of  deciduous  trees.  It  remains 
to  say  a  few  words  of  the  evergreens,  of  which  the  conifer- 
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ous  tribes  are  the  principal  in  our  woods.  I  shall  treat  of 
these  briefly,  because,  on  account  of  their  evergreen  foliage, 
the  arrangement  of  their  branches  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  deciduous  tribes.  I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  essay 
that  the  coniferous  trees  are  remarkable  for  giving  out  their 
branches  in  somewhat  irregular  whorls  from  a  single  perpen- 
dicular trunk,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it.  The  juni- 
pers and  arbor-vitaBS,  if  they  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  conif- 
erce,  are  partly  an  exception  to  this  manner  of  growth.  They 
have  a  single  perpendicular  stem,  with  the  lateral  branches 
growing  irregularly  around  it,  and  at  acute  angles  Avith  it. 
Hence  there  is  more  grace  and  less  formality  in  the  shape  of 
these  trees  than  in  that  of  the  firs.  In  the  larch,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  coniferae,  is  not  an  evergreen,  the 
arrangement  of  its  branches  in  whorls  is  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  evergreen  species.  The  common  cherry  tree  of  our 
gardens  is  addicted  to  the  habit  of  giving  out  its  lateral 
branches  in  whorls,  which  are  very  apparent  in  young  trees. 

While  preparing  these  observations  for  the  press,  I  am  con- 
scious that  they  are  very  imperfect,  and  that  other  observers 
might  point  out  to  me  many  errors  in  my  details.  I  submit 
them,  with  all  their  faults,  in  the  hope  of  directing  public  at- 
tention to  a  class  of  observations,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
very  general. 

Beverly^  Dec,  1853. 


Art.  III.     Some  Remarks  on  the  Shenks  Pear.     By  J.  B. 
Garber,  Esq.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — On  receipt  of  the  October  No.  of  your  Maga- 
zine, I  noticed  that  you  had  examined  specimens  of  "  Schenk's 
Pear,"  and  promised  to  say  more  about  it  in  the  November 
No.  I  had  intended  writing  you  on  the  subject,  but  other 
matters  prevented  until  now.  As  the  November  No.  has  just 
come  to  hand,  and  the  promised  correspondence  between  the 
late  R.  Manning  and  myself,  thirteen  years  ago,  has  come  to 
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light  again,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  a  few  words  of 
explanation  in  reference  to  this  pear, — the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Fahnestock  and  your  remarks  in  relation  to  it.  I  may 
not  be  correct  as  to  the  age  of  the  variety  within  ten  or 
perhaps  twenty  years  ;  but  that  matters  very  little.  It  was 
raised  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  (the  Germans  write 
the  name  Schenk,)  and  in  the  manner  stated.  The  township 
is  printed  Waver  ;  it  should  be  Maiior^ — a  mere  error  of  the 
compositor,  or  transcriber,  owing  probably  to  my  careless 
manner  of  writing.  Your  cut  and  description  is  nearly  cor- 
rect ;  generally  the  stem  is  more  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the 
fruit  less  regular. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that  in  Mr.  Manning's  collec- 
tion, this  pear,  "  if  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  tree  too  long,  is 
Tnealy  and  almost  worthless,"  and  you  recommend  it  to  be 
gathered  early  and  ripened  in  the  house.  Now,  in  this  section 
of  country,  to  hear  of  this  pear  being  mealy  in  any  condition 
is  certainly  news  to  us.  In  fact,  the  only  fault  /  find  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  too  juicy  ;  like  a  heath  Cling  peach,  or  a  ripe 
watermelon,  the  whole  substance  of  the  fruit  (except  the 
rind  and  core)  dissolves  in  the  mouth.  When  the  trees  grow 
on  our  rich,  low,  limestone  soils,  the  fruit  is  larger,  more 
watery,  less  colored,  and  less  aromatic  ;  but  where  the  ground 
is  elevated,  the  soil  poorer,  slaty,  stony,  or  less  calcareous,  the 
tree  remains  smaller,  bears  more  and  fairer  fruit,  the  fruit 
becomes  as  yellow,  on  full  maturity,  as  a  ripe  lemon,  with 
frequently  a  bright  blush  towards  the  sun ;  the  fruit  is  also 
higher  flavored  and  more  perfect,  and  the  longer  it  remains 
on  the  tree,  without  decaying,  the  more  the  flavor  improves, 
— never  mealy. 

The  favorable  opinion  you  express  of  those  specimens  sent 
you  by  Mr.  Fahnestock,  you  attribute  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  "  picked  green  and  hard  !"  Now  I  can  assure  you,  had 
these  specimens  remained  on  the  tree  one  or  two  weeks 
longer,  and  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  their  flavor  would  have 
been  much  superior,  and  the  color  more  yellow. 

When  I  sent  the  box  of  pears  to  Messrs.  Thorp,  Smith, 
Hanchett  &  Co.,  I  had  no  fears  of  their  losing  caste  in  com- 
parison to  any  other  variety  of  pear  ripening  at  the  same 
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time,  native  or  fordgn,  so  far  as  their  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance was  concerned;  but  I  did  feel  some  anxiety,  on 
account  of  having  to  send  them  hard  and  immature,  that 
they  would  be  wanting  in  that  peculiar  flavor  or  aroma,  so 
generally  admired  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with,  and  can 
properly  appreciate,  a  good  fruit  perfectly  matured.  The  re- 
sult has  verified  my  fears  on  that  head.  I  am  well  aware  that 
soil  and  exposure  have  a  great  influence  on  many  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  had  no  idea  that  this  pear  would  become  mealy  in 
any  situation,  as  the  location  here  improves  it  if  high  and  dry, 
— ^the  more  elevated  the  more  flavor.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  Manning's  location  is  on  a  level  soil,  and  probably  in  a 
more  humid  climate  than  with  us,  and  am  therefore  the  more 
surprised  that  this  pear  should  prove  as  stated  in  your  article. 
Columbia^  Pa.,  Nov.  1853. 

We  have  one  word  to  say  in  regard  to  our  remarks  relative 
to  the  ripening  of  the  Shenks  pear.  It  might  be  inferred 
from  what  we  stated,  that  Mr.  Manning  was  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  season  of  gathering  summer  pears,  as  he 
found  the  Shenks  "mealy  and  nearly  worthless."  This,  of 
course,  was  not  what  we  intended  to  say,  as  our  Salem 
pomologists  have  learned  beyond  that  point ;  but  rather  that 
once  having  formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it  from  speci- 
mens which  had  hung  too  long,  he  had  not  taken  any  espe- 
cial pains  to  gather  it  with  a  view  to  improve  its  quality. 
Since  we  wrote  our  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Garber,  we 
have  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Manning,  in  which  he  states  that 
"  he  does  not  consider  the  Shenks  by  any  means  a  poor  pear, 
but  thought  it  hardly  worth  growing,  because  there  are  so 
many  better  ones  at  the  same  season ;  but  if  it  should  yet 
prove  first  rate,  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  change  his  opinion." 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  the  Shenks  should 
have  ever  been  "mellow  or  mealy  "  in  Mr.  Manning's  garden, 
when  Mr.  Garber  has  never  known  it  to  be  the  case  with 
him.  And  the  circumstance  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  dry 
summer,  a  very  heavy  crop,  or  some  other  cause  not  likely 
often  to  occur. — Ed. 

VOL.  XX. NO.  I.  4 
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Art.  IY.     Description  and  JE^ngraving  of  the  Fruit-Room 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  at  Dalkeith,  near  Edinburgh. 

"  It  is  somewhat  surprising,"  remarks  a  recent  English 
writer  on  Horticulture,  "  after  all  the  expense  gone  to  in  the 
formation  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the  erection  of  fruit-houses 
of  all  descriptions  which  we  see  going  on  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other,  that  after  all  these  are  completed  and 
the  fruit  produced,  there  is  not  one  garden  in  ten  where  any 
reasonable  provision  is  made  for  its  proper  reception  and  pres- 
ervation." 

This  remark  may  equally  apply  to  our  own  country. 
We  know  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pear  trees, 
— to  say  nothing  of  other  kinds  of  fruit, — have  been  planted 
during  the  last  ten  years,  in  many  instances  in  single  orchards 
of  four  or  five  acres  in  extent,  and  yet  we  are  not  aware  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  storing  and  ripening  the  fruit,  in 
even  as  large  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  gardens  as  that 
named  by  the  writer  just  referred  to.  Very  recently  several 
amateur  cultivators  of  the  pear  around  Boston,  have  erected 
fruit-rooms,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  preserving  and 
ripening  the  fruit ;  but  beyond  this,  we  have  heard  of  no 
instances  where  any  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  ac- 
complish so  important  an  object. 

We  are  aware  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  fruit ;  some  succeeding  very  well  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another ;  while  others  again  cannot  ob- 
tain any  satisfactory  results  by  the  modes  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice. A  majority  of  cultivators  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
there  are  fixed  principles  which  should  govern  them  in  the 
ripening  and  preservation  of  fruit,  and  without  following 
which  they  cannot  hope  for  great  success.  To  expect  to 
arrive  at  it  by  any  "  secret "  plan,  is  fallacious.  Guided  by 
these  principles,  fruit  may  be  kept  as  long  as  its  natural  period 
of  existence,  and  beyond  .this  no  "  mystic  "  art  can  preserve 
it  and  retain  its  qualities. 

In  our  volume  for  1852,  (Vol.  XVIII,)  we  gave  two  arti- 
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cles  on  the  ripening  of  fruit  and  construction  of  rooms,  and  in 
order  to  present  all  the  reliable  information  we  can  procure 
on  this  very  important  matter,  we  now  give  a  description  and 
engraving  of  the  fruit-room  at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  "Very  extensive  fruit  gar- 
dens are  connected  with  it,  and  large  quantities  are  gathered 
for  preservation.  The  Duke's  gardener  is  Mr.  C.  Mcintosh, 
author  of  the  Book  of  the  Garden^  now  publishing  in  num- 
bers, from  which  we  copy  our  account : — 

The  fruit-room  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at 
Chiswick  is  a  long,  narrow  apartment,  having  a  northern  ex- 
posure. The  floors  are  formed  of  concrete,  to  prevent  rats  or 
mice  from  getting  in ;  a  counter-like  table  occupies  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  sides  are  fitted  up  with  shelves  of  open  trellis- 
work,  on  which  the  fruit  is 
laid.  Such,  we  may  here  '/* 
observe,  is  the  general  form 
and  arrangement  of  what 
may  be  called  the  better 
sorts  of  fruit-rooms.  The 
fruit-room  at  Dalkeith  is 
almost  a  fac-simile  of  this 
one,  being  furnished  with 
shutters  to  the  windows  in- 
side, and  box-ventilators  a 
through  to  the  ceilings,  and 


Fig.  1.    Fruit-Room  at  Dalkeith,  Scotland. 


extended  to  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  as  Avill  be 
seen  hy  fig.  1.  In  this  fig.  we  have  shown  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  building  for  this  purpose.  The  walls 
are  built  hollow,  to  resist  external  damp,  heat,  and  cold, 
Ventilation  is  carried  on  by  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  and  the 
damp  or  foul  air  made  to  escape  through  the  box  a,  and  out 
at  the  top  of  the  wall.  Both  ends  of  this  ventilating  tube  are 
to  be  shut,  when  necessary,  by  letting  down  the  flap  lids  b  b, 
to  which  a  line  and  pulleys  are  applied  for  the  purpose.  The 
ceiling  is  triple-coated  with  plaster,  and  deafened  with  Hog- 
ging above.     The  slates  are  laid  in  mortar,  also  to  exclude 
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air,  and  double-thick  sarking  is  laid  under  them,  tongued  and 
grooved.  Thin  canvass  curtains,  hung  on  rollers  c  c,  are  let 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  shelves,  to  exclude  air  and  light 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  door.  The  fruit  is 
laid  upon  the  side  shelves  c?c?,  on  both  sides,  and  the  operation 
of  sorting  is  carried  on  on  the  counter-like  table  e  in  the 
centre.  Under  this  table  are  drawers,  /,  for  the  finer  speci- 
mens of  both  apples  and  pears.  The  whole  of  this  depart- 
ment is  darkened  by  keeping  the  window-shutters  shut ;  and 
as  the  decomposition  of  fruit  appears  not  to  be  so  much 
affected  by  candle  light  as  by  solar  light,  the  necessary  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  by  that  light  entirely.  We  have  deemed 
it  unnecessary  to  give  a  ground-plan  of  this  erection,  as  it 
will  appear  sufficiently  obvious  and  clear  that  a  vestibule  or 
entrance  apartment  may  be  made,  in  which  specimens  of 
the  various  fruits  may  be  exhibited,  and  where  the  necessary 
operations  of  packing  and  arranging  the  dessert  may  go  on. 
The  side  shelves  may  be  enclosed  by  having  folding-doors  in 
front  of  them,  and  they  may  also  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments of  from  6  to  10  feet  in  length  each.  If  it  be  found 
inconvenient  to  have  a  fruit-cellar  under  such  a  room,  it  may, 
if  of  sufficient  size,  be  divided  into  two  apartments,  one  of 
which  may  be  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  later 
kinds,  and  therefore  may  be  kept  darkened  and  shut  up; 
while  the  other  department  is  set  apart  for  cleaning,  packing, 
exhibiting  the  fruit,  and  ripening  it  off  for  use. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  a  thoroughly  constructed  house,  and 
probably  built  without  regard  to  expense,  but  the  same  form 
and  style  may  be  adopted  on  a  cheaper  scale  ;  though  where 
there  is  much  valuable  fruit,  a  good  building  will  be  cheapest 
in  the  end.  Those  who  are  about  constructing  fruit-rooms, 
can  compare  this  with  the  plans  in  our  volume  above  alluded 
to,  and  adopt  such  parts  of  each  as  appear  best  adapted  to  the 
location,  &c.,  premising  as  we  do  that  each  will  answer  the 
purpose,  though  one  may  be  better  than  the  other. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  JVotices. 

Profits  of  Fruit  Culture. — The  Lady  A-pple.  During  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Saratoga,  evening  meetings  were  held  by  the  cultivators 
present,  for  pomological  discussion. 

The  subject  of  the  profits  of  fruit  culture  being  introduced,  some  state- 
ments were  made  of  the  large  profits  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  Lady 
Apple.  W.  H.  Denning,  of  Dutchess  county,  had  annually  sold  forty  dol- 
lars worth  of  fruit  from  a  single  tree,  the  price  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  per  bushel.  The  soil  was  gravelly.  On  soils  of  a  different  charac- 
ter the  crop  had  been  quite  unsuccessful.  One  gentleman  had  picked  ten 
barrels  from  his  trees,  and  found  only  two  barrels  fair,  the  least  blemish 
entirely  spoiling  the  sale  of  a  fancy  fruit.  Another  gentleman  stated  that, 
from  an  orchard  in  Orange  county,  out  of  five  barrels  he  had  not  obtained  a 
single  hatful  of  good  specimens.  Dr.  Ward  said  that  in  New  Jersey  it  suc- 
ceeded well  on  gravelly  loam,  which  was  generally  admitted  to  be  its  best 
soil.  Information  was  given  of  the  large  profits  of  an  orchard  at  Darley,  near 
Philadelphia,  containing  200  trees,  and  occupying  four  acres  of  land.  The 
average  annual  net  profit  was  $800,  or  $200  per  acre.  The  soil  of  the  or- 
chard is  constantly  cultivated  in  crops,  with  the  application  of  bone  dust, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  neatest  and  best  specimens  of  orchard  cul- 
ture in  the  State. 

The  high  price  of  this  apple  depends  entirely  on  the  demand  for  it  in 
cities,  for  fashionable  evening  parties,  which  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
American  grown  Lady  Apples  also  command  a  very  high  price  for  the  same 
object  in  London.  The  opinion  was,  however,  expressed,  that  as  it  is  not 
a  fruit  of  the  highest  character  and  value,  and  the  fashion  may  not  always 
continue  in  its  favor,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  plant  it  largely,  or  exclusively 
for  market. — [Horticulturist  for  1853.) 

The  Paulownia  Imperialis  flowered  freely  with  me,  last  spring,  and 
has  risen  much  in  public  estimation  in  this  vicinity.  My  magnolias 
were  splendid;  the  trip6tela  and  the  Thompsonm  were  in  pertection. 
The  latter  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  addition  to  our  shrubbery.  I  have 
•perfect  success  in  cultivating  this  family,  by  transplanting  one-year-old 
seedlings  of  the  cucumber  tree,  (M.  acuminata,)  from  the  forests — taking 
them  up  with  a  ball  of  earth.  When  three  years  old,  I  side-graft  them  with 
other  species,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  have  them  in  full  bloom. —  Very 
irvly  yours,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Cleaveland,  Ohio. 

Culture  of  the  Pear. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  in  our  December 
No.,  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  was  read,  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land.  Undoubtedly  it  embodied  much  valuable  information  to  cultivators 
of  this  fine  fruit,  especially  in  the  west,  where  his  long  residence  and  many 
years  of  experience  and  careful  observation,  has  enabled  him  to  impart 
such  knowledge.  We  shall  look  for  its  early  publication  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  and  give  an  abstract  of  it  in  our  own  pages. — Ed. 
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Art.  II.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Annual  meeting,  Oct.  1. — The  following  vote,  passed  at  this  meeting,  was 
omitted  in  our  Report : — 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wight,  it  was  voted,  that  the  Chairmen  of  the  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Vegetable  Committees  be  ex-qfficio  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Gardens. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hyde,  it  was  voted,  that  the  Committee  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  annual  election  be  appointed  at  least  six  weeks  before  the 
annual  meeting,  and  that  they  report  a  list  of  the  officers  selected,  and 
place  it  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  Library  Room,  on  or  before  the  first 
Saturday  in  September. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  Oct.  15th. 

[The  following  members  have  been  elected  since  the  previous  reports: — 
R.  M.  Copeland,  Auburn  Dale  ;  Levi  Jennings,  Newton,  L.  F. ;  Wm.  J. 
Underwood  and  E.  B.  Ford,  Boston ;  M.  D.  Parker,  Brookline ;  R.  W. 
Turner,  Newton  ;  Prof.  John  Wilson,  of  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Eng.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member.] 

Oct  15. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — Vice 
President  Richards  in  the  chair. 

There  being  no  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  one  week,  to  Oct. 
22d. 

Oct.  22. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Guiseppe  Monachini,  Candia,  in  Crete,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  diploma,  making  him  a  corresponding 
member. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  Oct.  29th. 

Oct.  29. — No  business  of  importance  was  transacted — and  the  meeting 
adjourned  two  weeks,  to  Nov.  12th. 

JVbiJ.  12. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walker  communicated  to  the  Society  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Tesche- 
macher,  and  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
resolutions  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  members  at  his  sudden  decease, 
and  conveying  to  his  afflicted  family  the  condolence  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Walker,  King,  and  B.  V.  French  were  appointed  the  committee, 
to  report  at  next  meeting. 

Adjourned  three  weeks,  to  Dec.  3d. 

Dec.  3. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Breck,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  1853,  submitted  a  re- 
port of  the  proceeds  and  expenses  of  the  Annual  Exhibition,  which  was 
accepted. 

Mr.  Cabot,  from  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  submitted  the  report  award- 
ing premiums  for  1853. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  Dec.  10th. 

Dec.  10. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Breck,  from  the  Flower  Committee,  submitted  the  report  awarding 
premiums  for  1853. 

The  President,  Treasurer,  and  M.  P.  Wilder  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  settle  with  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  Dec.  17th. 

Dec.  17. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  the  same  amount  be  appropriated 
for  premiums  for  1854,  as  was  appropriated  in  1853,  viz.,  $2,520. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Richards,  and  A.  C.  Bowditch  be  a  committee  to 
nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  1854. 

Dr.  Estes  Howe,  Cambridge,  and  E.  A.  Brackett,  Winchester,  were 
elected  members. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  Dec.  24th. 

Dec.  24. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits,  and  the  Committee  on  Vegetables,  submitted 
their  reports  awarding  premiums  for  1853. 

The  Committee  for  establishing  Premiums  for  1854,  submitted  their 
schedule  of  prizes,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
those  of  the  Committees  awarding  Premiums  for  1853. 

Meeting  dissolved. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS, 

AWARDING   PREMIUMS    FOR    1853. 

The  Committee  on  Gardens  present  to  the  Society  a  Report  of  their  do- 
ings for  the  past  year.  The  Committee  have  inspected  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  all  those  who  notified  them  of  their  wish  to  be  considered  com- 
petitors for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had 
by  invitation  or  otherwise  given  your  Committee  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
visit  of  examination  would  be  acceptable.  Of  the  gardens  submitted  for 
examination,  as  competing  for  prizes,  an  account  somewhat  in  detail  seems 
proper.  Of  those  not  considered  as  coming  within  this  class,  no  mention  is 
felt  to  be  necessary,  unless  some  attractive  novelty,  or  some  peculiar  mode 
of  cultivation  pursued  therein,  demanded  a  notice.  On  May  17,  and  again  on 
June  2,  the  grapehouse  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Simpson,  at  Saxonville,  was  examined 
by  your  Committee.  The  Jiouse  is  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  some- 
what steep,  though  gradual  declivity,  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  It 
has  a  span  roof,  and  is  about  75  feet  long,  by  22  wide.  This  house  is 
heated  by  two  cylindrical  iron  stoves,  placed  near  each  end,  connected  by 
a  funnel,  running  horizontally,  with  an  upright  in  the  centre  to  carry  off  the 
smoke.  These  stoves  have  been  in  use  for  four  years,  and  consume  from 
12  to  14  tons  of  coal  annually.  In  extreme  cold  weather  the  fires  have  to 
be  attended  to  during  the  night ;  but  this  is  not  generally  necessary.  At 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  your  Committee,  there  was  a  remarkably  fine  crop 
of  grapes  upon  the  vines ;  the  fruit  was  ripe,  both  berries  and  bunches 
large,  and  the  former  well  colored,  and  of  fine  quality;  the  vines  too  seemed 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Of  some  varieties,  as  the  Frontignans,  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Chasselas  Musqu6,  the  fruit  was  partic- 
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ularly  noticeable  for  both  size  and  beauty,  as  well  as  fine  flavor.  Peaches 
are  also  cultivated  by  Mr.  S.,  in  pots^  placed  under  the  grape  vines,  in  the 
house,  in  the  cold  season,  and  carried  out  into  the  open  air  vrhen  the  weather 
is  warm  and  fine.  On  May  17,  Coolidge's  Favorite  and  Royal  George  were 
swelling  oflT  and  coloring  finely.  The  grape  vines  were  started  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  first  ripe  bunches  of  grapes  were  cut  on  May  1st.  The  house 
and  garden  being  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  gardener.  Mr.  Simp- 
son is  of  opinion  that  the  method  he  has  adopted  for  heating  his  house,  pos- 
sesses decided  advantages  ;  that  it  is  very  much  more  economical  than  any 
other ;  and  that  by  it  a  constant  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  house  is  always 
kept  up  and  rendered  thereby  pure.  To  this  last  he  attributes  the  health  of 
his  vines,  and  his  success  with  some  varieties  usually  difficult  to  produce  in 
perfection.  In  presenting  this  statement,  it  is  the  intention  of  your  Com- 
mittee simply  to  present  the  views  of  Mr.  Simpson,  without  being  under- 
stood as  either  controverting  or  endorsing  them ;  but  they  feel  that  they 
ought  to  say  that  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  situation  of  the  grapehouse 
of  Mr.  S.  was  a  most  particularly  favorable  one,  for  being  on  the  declivity, 
yet  near  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  thorough  drainage  and  an  abundance  of  pure 
air  was  thereby  secured ;  and  it  occurred  to  your  Committee  that  the 
marked  success  that  has  attended  Mr.  S.,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
might  perhaps  more  properly  be  imputed  to  his  skill  and  his  selection  of  a 
site  for  his  house,  than  to  his  method  of  heating. 

On  June  24  the  Committee  visited  the  gardens  of  Mr.  B.  V.  French,  at 
Braintree.  Mr.  French  is  among  our  most  thorough  and  skilful  cultivators 
of  every  variety  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  product.  He  has  more  re- 
cently been  directing  his  attention  to  the  strawberry,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining both  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  that  fruit,  as  Avell  as  what  are  its 
best  varieties ;  and  to  his  experiments  in  relation  to  these  objects,  the  atten- 
tion of  your  Committee,  at  this  visit,  was  particularly  called.  Mr.  French 
cultivates  a  very  large  farm,  but  the  Committee  felt  themselves,  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Society,  bound  to  confine  their  examination  to  that  part  of  it 
•which  might  strictly  be  considered  as  a  garden,  comprising  in  its  various 
compartments,  devoted  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  about  4i  acres  of 
ground.  The  Committee  found  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Mr.  French  in 
admirable  order.  The  soil  appears  to  have  been  originally  stiff"  and  hard, 
but  has  been  rendered,  by  under-ground  draining  and  other  processes,  well 
suited  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  The  gardens  were  stocked 
with  all  the  better  varieties  of  the  different  species  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
flowers ;  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  cultivated — judging  from  their  apparent 
health  and  vigor — on  some  well  considered  and  successful  method.  Mr. 
French  has  a  greenhouse  of  56  feet  in  length,  appropriated  to  grapes  and 
flowers.  He  has  recently  been  making  experiments  with  the  strawberry,  in 
reference  to  the  best  mode  of  its  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
diflTerent  varieties.  The  ground  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  aft;er  being 
thoroughly  drained,  was  trenched  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  then  en- 
riched by  the  application  of  various  manures.  The  strawberries  were 
planted  in  beds,  each  bed  containing  one  variety ;  upon  one  half  of  each 
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bed  the  plants  were  kept  in  hills  ;  upon  the  other  half  the  vines  were  per- 
mitted to  cover  the  ground.  To  ensure  the  fertilization  of  the  pistillate  va- 
rieties, a  bed  three  feet  in  width,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  plot 
of  ground  occupied  by  the  beds,  running  crosswise,  was  set  with  the  Early 
Virginia,  the  vines  of  which  were  permitted  to  cover  the  ground.  As  the 
different  varieties  of  the  fruit  were  all  treated  alike,  and  no  one  had  any  ad- 
vantage of  soil  or  situation,  the  mode  adopted  was  a  fair  one  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  testing  their  comparative  merits. 

The  Committee  found  in  every  instance  and  with  all  the  varieties,  as  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  vines  kept  in  hills  produced  the  greatest 
crop  of  fruit.  As  the  members  of  the  Society  are  familiar  with  many  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  by  Mr.  F.,  of  such  your  Committee  feel  that  any  par- 
ticular observations  with  respect  to  their  quality,  &c.,  are  uncalled  for  ;  but 
that  with  respect  to  others,  less  generally  known,  some  of  the  results  of  their 
examination  may  not  be  unacceptable.  In  all  the  beds  the  vines  were  vig- 
orous and  healthy,  with,  in  most  cases,  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  of  su- 
perior quality.  Among  the  various  varieties,  were  the  following :  McAvoy's 
Superior,  of  which  the  berries,  though  of  fine  flavor,  were  all  imperfect ; 
Burr's  New  Pine,  Early  Prolific,  with  small  berries  of  exquisite  flavor ; 
Longworth's  Prolific,  berries  large,  perfect,  very  prolific ;  Huntsman,  a  pis- 
tillate, very  great  bearer,  large  berries,  but  of  indifferent  flavor ;  Rival  Hud- 
son, small,  but  great  bearer ;  Hudson  Bay,  very  similar  to  the  preceding ; 
Gen.  Jacquemont,  of  very  high  flavor,  but  a  shy  bearer  ;  Prolific  Hautbois, 
very  prolific,  small  berries,  with  that  very  peculiar,  though  high  flavor,  that 
distinguishes  the  Hautbois,  so  disagreeable  to  most  persons  as  to  render  a 
perhaps  otherwise  desirable  kind  worthless.  This  variety  is  so  covered 
with  its  clear  white  flowers  in  spring,  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
flewer  garden.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  varieties,  Mr.  French  culti- 
vates extensively  Jenney's  Seedling,  a  good  bearer,  and  when  well  ripened, 
a  most  excellent  fruit ;  Willey's  Seedling,  a  rather  small,  acid,  but  good 
market  berry ;  and  those  old  established  favorites,  Hovey's  Seedling,  of 
which  there  were  superb  specimens  on  the  vines  ;  Boston  Pine  and  Early 
Virginia.  With  regard  to  McAvoy's  Superior,  although  great  pains  were 
taken  to  procure  the  true  variety,  both  Mr.  F.  and  your  Committee  think  it 
possible  some  error  may  have  been  made,  and  they  therefore  refrain  from 
making  any  further  remarks  concerning  it.  And  as  it  respects  the  other 
varieties,  that  though  several  of  them  were  of  fine  quality,  prolific,  and  to 
appearance  worthy  of  cultivation  in  a  large  collection,  yet,  taking  all  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  there  were  none,  in  their  opinion,  worthy 
to  supersede  such  varieties  as  Hovey's  and  Jenney's  Seedling,  the  Boston 
Pine,  and  Early  Virginia. 

On  the  23d  of  June  your  Committee  passed  some  time  at  the  seat  of  J. 
D.  Bates,  Esq.,  at  Swampscot.  The  house  of  Mr.  Bates  is  situated  on  the 
seashore,  and  the  grounds  comprise  about  15  acres,  devoted  mainly  to  walks 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  house  is  an  ornamental  cottage,  and  with  the 
grounds  seems  to  combine  all  the  attractions  necessary  to  render  a  seashore 
residence  agreeable.     About  two  acrea  are  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
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a  vegetable  garden,  with  borders  for  flowers.  This  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neatness  and  high  cultivation ;  the  vegetables  were  in  great  variety  and 
very  forward,  and  there  was  a  choice  collection  of  roses  and  border  plants. 
Another  part  of  the  ground  was  reserved  for  fruit  trees,  of  which  there  were 
many,  but  mostly  recently  planted.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  under  the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Bates  himself;  a 
portion  of  them  have  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature ;  other  parts  have  been 
improved  and  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  whole  being  occupied 
with  lawns,  groves,  avenues,  and  walks.  Mr.  B.  has  planted  a  great  number 
of  Norway  maples,  ash,  elm,  pine,  and  other  trees,  all  of  which  seemed  very 
thrifty  and  vigorous.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  place,  as  stables,  poultry 
houses,  &c.,  were  most  complete  and  ample,  and  comfort  and  convenience 
appeared  to  have  been  as  much  consulted  and  cared  for,  as  ornament  and 
beauty.  A  grapehouse  has  also  been  recently  erected.  Your  Committee 
noticed  here  a  strawberry,  imported  by  Mr.  B.  from  Ireland,  resembling  in 
appearance  the  Bicton  pine,  and  supposed  that  it  might  be  that  variety. 

On  June  25th  the  garden  of  Mr.  I.  Babbitt,  of  Roxbury,  was  examined. 
Mr.  Babbitt  has  a  small  garden,  filled  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  together 
with  many  varieties  of  native  grapes,  a  fruit  that  appears  to  have  received 
much  of  Mr.  B.'s  attention.  Mr.  Babbitt  has  displayed  much  ingenuity  in 
tools  of  various  kinds,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances,  and  has  also 
manufactured  a  grafting  wax,  that  is  said  by  those  who  have  used  it,  to  be 
superior  to  any  yet  discovered  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Babbitt's  garden  was 
in  fine  order,  and  his  trees  in  good  condition. 

On  August  23d  your  Committee  were  at  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Gordon, 
and  of  Messrs.  Evers  &  Bock,  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Gordon's  garden  has  been 
already  described  in  previous  reports,  and  no  repetition  of  this  seems 
now  necessary.  It  exhibited  the  same  evidence  of  skilful  cultivation  that 
has  before  distinguished  it.  Messrs.  Evers  &  Bock  have  recently  come 
into  possession  of  the  place  occupied  by  them,  and  although  much  had 
been  done  to  improve  it,  they  did  not  consider  it  in  a  condition  to  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Committee. 

On  August  12th  your  Committee  visited  the  grounds  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  at 
Cambridge,  and  on  August  23,  those  of  Winship  &  Co.,  at  Brighton.  Both 
these  establishments  are  so  Well  known,  that  any  description  or  account  of 
theni  by  the  Committee,  seems  wholly  unnecessary.  They  are  both  among 
the  largest  commercial  gardens  in  the  country,  where  trees  and  shrubs, 
flowers  and  plants, — both  native  and  exotic, — hardy  and  tender,  are  culti- 
vated for  sale,  in  great  profusion  and  almost  endless  variety.  So  far  as 
your  Committee  could  judge  from  an  examination  necessarily,  of  grounds  so 
extensive,  somewhat  hurried,  yet  not  careless,  both  these  establishments 
were  in  fine  order ;  the  trees  and  plants  healthy  and  vigorous,  skilfully 
managed  and  well  cultivated.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  have  a  great  collec- 
tion of  the  different  species  of  fruit  trees  ;  a  specimen  tree  of  each  variety 
being  cultivated  to  test  the  quality  of  the  different  sorts ;  and  in  their  hot 
and  greenhouses  cultivate  a  great  variety  of  exotic  shrubs  and  plants. 
Messrs.  Winship  &  Co.  cultivate  great  quantities  of  the  different  species 
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of  forest  and  other  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fruits.  In  this  last  department  very  considerable  additions  have  lately  been 
made  to  their  former  stock,  by  the  planting  out  of  extensive  beds  of  pear 
trees. 

On  August  30  your  Committee  examined  the  grapery  of  W.  C.  Strong, 
Esq.,  at  Brighton.  Mr.  Strong  is  among  the  largest  cultivators  of  the  grape 
in  this  vicinity  ;  he  having,  besides  a  retarding-house,  two  houses  of  about 
210  feet  in  length  each,  devoted  to  this  purpose.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  your  Committee,  the  vines  in  these  spacious  houses  were  covered  with 
an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit,  just  ripe,  well  colored,  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity ;  the  vines  were  healthy,  and  everything  about  the  establishment  evi- 
denced judicious  and  economical  management,  as  well  as  skill  and  scien- 
tific attainment  in  this  branch  of  culture,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  Mr. 
Strong  also  cultivates  somewhat  extensively  forced  nectarines  and  peaches. 
Of  his  success  in  this  department  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  with  grapes, 
the  tables  of  the  Society,  at  its  weekly  exhibitions,  afibrd  abundant  evi- 
dence. 

During  the  season,  your  Committee  made  brief  and  transient  visits  to  a 
few  other  gardens  ;  but  of  these  a  recapitulation  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  them, 
required.  And  with  the  subjoined  statement  of  their  award  of  prizes  and 
gratuities — the  latter  being  permitted  by  the  amount  of  money  placed  at 
their  disposal  in  consequence  of  the  withholding  some  of  the  prizes  offered 
— they  now  close  their  Report. 

For  the  Committee,  Jos.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Dec.  3,  1853. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS    BY   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    GARDENS,    FOR   1853. 

To  Benj.  V.  French,  for  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cul- 
tivated, and  most  neatly  kept  fruit  garden,  .  .  .    $25  00 

To  John  D.  Bates,  for  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cul- 
tivated, and  most  neatly  kept  grounds,    .  .  .  .       25  00 

To  M,  H.  Simpson,  for  the  best  managed,  most  economically  con- 
ducted, and  well  kept  grapery,    .  .  .  .  .       20  00 

To  W.  C.  Strong,  for  the  same,      .  .  .  .  .       20  00 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  their  fruit  and  other  gardens,  for  neat- 
ness, economical  management,  and  good  cultivation,       .  .       25  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  best  managed,  most  economically  con- 
ducted, and  well  kept  greenhouse,  .  .  .  .      20  00 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 

AWARDING    PREMIUMS    FOR    1853. 

Pelargoniums. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  in  pots,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $8  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  T.  Page,  .  .  .  .     6  00 

Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  to  A.  Bowditch,         .  .     3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  .  .  .  .    2  00 

Fuchsias.— For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,         .  .    6  00 
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For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,     .  .  .  .  $4  00 

Cinerarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,      .            .  3  00 

Heaths. — For  the  best  varieties,  to  Hovey  &.  Co.,    .            .            .  3  00 

Greenhouse  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,        .  15  00 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .  .  .  .  19  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  Page,    .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,       .            .            .            .  8  00 

Tulips. — For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  to  S.  Walker,            .  8  00 

Pansies. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  P.  Barnes,          .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,          .            .            .            .  3  00 

Hawthorns. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co.,        .            .  3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .            .            .            .  2  00 

Hardt  Azaleas. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,    .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,     .            .            .            .  2  00 

SHRUf  BY  PiEONiES. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,    .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  E.  Chamberlain,            .            .            .  4  00 

Herbaceous  Peonies. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,      .            .            .            .  4  00 

Pinks. — For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,            .  4  00 

Roses. — Class  I. — Hardy  Roses.    For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varie- 
ties, to  M.  P.  Wilder, 8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     .            .            .            .  6  00 

Class  n. — For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  E.  Chamberlain,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,      .            .            .            .  3  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  T.  Page,    .            .            .            .            .  2  00 

Class  ni. — Hardy  Perpetual  Roses.    For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to 

Hovey  &  Co., 5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,     .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,             .            .            .            .  3  00 

Prairie  Roses. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,      .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,          .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,     .            .            .            .  3  00 

Carnations  and  Picotee  Pinks. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to 

Hovey  &  Co.,  .            .            .            .            .            .            .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,          .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,             .            .            .            .  3  00 

Hardt  Rhododendrons. — For  the  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,     .            .            .            .  3  00 

Double  Hollyhocks. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  P.  Barnes,  5  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  Chamberlain,    .             .             .             .  2  00 

Phloxes. — For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  to  P.  Barnes,            .  6  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  Si,  Co.,     .            .            .            .  4  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  E.  Chamberlain,     .            .            .            .  3  00 

German  Asters. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  to  A.  Bowditch,        .  4  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  French,          .            .           .            .  3  00 
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For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  .  .  .  .  #'2  00 

Delphiniums. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  to  P.  Barnes,        .  .    6  00 

PREMIUMS    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED   AT    THE   ANNUAL    EXHIBITION. 

Plants  in  Pots. — For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  20  pots,  to 


J.  P.  Gushing', 
For  the  second  best,  to  Azell  Bowditch, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Thomas  Page, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Vase  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  suitable  for  the 

to  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  Bradlee  plate. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co., 


For  the  best  pair  of  bouquets  for  the  Society's  vases,  to  J 


Nugent,  .... 

Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  round,  for  parlors, 

first  premium. 
For  the  second  best,  to  James  Nugent,    . 
For  the  third  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Evers  &.  Bock,     . 


.  12  00 
.  10  00 
.  8  00 
.  5  00 
Bradlee  vases, 

.  10  00 
.    6  00 


.  10  00 
to  Hovey  &  Co., 

.  8  00 
.  6  00 
.  5  00 
.    4  00 


Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  to  Thomas  Page,         .  .8  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &.  Co.,  .  .  .    6  00 

For  the  third  best,  to  P.  Barnes,  .  .  .  .     4  00 

Coxcombs. — For  the  best  6  pots,  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  first  premium  of  .     3  00 

For  the  second  best,  to  Evers  &  Bock,  .  .  .     2  00 

Gratuities.     Bouquets. — To  Winship  &  Co.,  T.  Page,  B.  B.  Mussey,  and 

W.  E.  Carter,  $2  each.     To  Evers  &  Bock,  $5. 
Plants  in  Pots. — To  Winship  &,  Co.,  M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  Nugent,  and  Evers 
&  Bock,  $5  each.    A.  Bowditch,  Double  White  Camellia,  $3.     T.  S. 
Sullivan,  for  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  $1.     To  J.  Nugent,  for  cox- 
combs, $2.    N.  R.  Preston,  fig  tree,  $1.    J.  Nugent,  Japan  pea 
plant,  $1. 
Designs. — To  Miss  Russell,  $3  for  a  floral  temple,  and  $2  for  a  floral 
basket. 
To  Miss  M.  A.  Kenrick,  for  floral  basket ;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Story,  for  a  basket, 
and  C.  S.  Holbrook,  for  design  of  amaranths,  $2  each.    Messrs.  Burr, 
for  floral  vase  of  grasses,  and  horn  of  plenty,  $5  and  silver  medal. 
To  B.  B.  Mussey,  for  a  basket,       .  .  .  .  .     1  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  floral  design,        .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

To  Mrs.  W.  Kendrick,  for  floral  screen,      .  .  .  .     3  00 

Cut  Flowers.— To  Hovey  &  Co.,  $3.  J.  Nugent,  #3.  Messrs.  Burr,  $3.  Mrs. 
J.  Heard,  #1.     C.  GriflSths,  $1.     Dennis  Murray,  for  dried  ferns,  $3, 
and  native  plants,  $5.     Miss  Mary  Fisher,  $1.     F.  M.  Howard,  for 
verbenas,  $2. 
Dahlias. — Division  A. — Specimen  Bloom. — For  the  best  flower,  to 

Hyde  &  Son 3  00 

Various  Colors. — For  the  best  tipped,  to  Messrs.  Burr,      .  .     1  00 

For  the  best  scarlet,  to  Hyde  &  Son,      .  .  .  .     1  00 

For  the  best  striped,  to  Hyde  &  Son,      .  .  .  .     1  00 
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For  the  best  blush,  to  Hyde  &  Son, 
For  the  best  dark  tipped,  to  Hyde  &  Son, 
For  the  best  red,  to  A.  Bowditch, 
For  the  best  scarlet,  to  J.  Nugent, 
For  the  best  maroon  tipped,  to  J.  Nugent, 
Division  B. — Class  I. — For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms 
to  Hovey  &  Co.,  ..... 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes, 
Class  n. — For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Hyde  &  Son 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent, 
Class  ni. — For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  to  Hovey  &  Co. 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch, 
Herbaceous  Perennials. — For  the  best  display  through  the  sea 
son,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes, 
For  the  third  best,  to  A.  Bowditch, 
Annuals. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  to  J.  Nugent 
For  the  second  best,  to  P.  Barnes, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Messrs.  Burr, 
Camellias. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  to  J.  Nugent,     . 
Flowering  Shrubs. — For  the  best  display,  to  Winship  &  Co., 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,    . 
Bouquets. — For  the  best  display  for  the  season,  to  J.  Nugent, 
For  the  second  best,  to  T.  Page, 
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gratuities  at  the  weekly  exhibitions. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  calceolarias,      .            .  .  .  .  2  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  fuchsias,           .            .  .  .  .  3  00 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  calceolarias,      .            .  .  .  .  2  00 

To  T.  Page,  for  cut  flowers,  $2,  #1,  .            .  .  .  .  3  00 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  cut  flowers,    .            .  .  .  .  2  00 

To  E.  M.  Richards,  for  the  same,  $1,  $4,      .  .  .  .  5  00 

To  R.  M.  Copeland,  for  hyacinths,     .            .  .  .  .  5  00 

To  J.  Nugent, 1  00 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,       .            .            .            .  .  .  .  1  00 

To  Miss  Russell,  $1,  #12,      .            .            .  .  .  .  13  00 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  superb  azaleas,              .  .  .  .  5  00 

To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Gardenia  Fortuni,  &c.,  .  .  .  4  00 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  £rica  ventricosa  sup6rba,  .  .  .  .  2  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  JErica  Cavendishit,       .         "  .  .  .  2  00 

To  T.  Page,  for  various  plants,          .            .  .  .  .  4  00 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  seedling  azalea,            .  .  .  .  2  00 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  amaryllis,    .            .            .  .  .  .  1  00 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  verbenas,       .            .  .  .  .  1  00 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  cyclamen,  .            .            .  .  .  .  1  00 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  Deutzia  gracilis,     .            .  .  .  .  2  00 

To  E.  Smith,  for  pansies,       .            .            .  .  .  .  1  00 
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To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  splendid  verbenas, 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  ericas, 

To  T.  Page,  for  Clematis  Sieboldii,   . 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  Dodecatheon,    . 

To  P.  Barnes,  for  Swainsom'a  Greyana, 

To  Mrs.  J.  Heard,  for  seedling  verbenas, 

To  J.  Hovey,  for  bouquets,     . 

To  W.  E.  Carter,  for  cut  flowers. 

To  C.  Copeland,  for  splendid  dahlias  and  roses, 

To  Mary  R.  Richards,  for  bouquets,  . 

To  J.  Nugent,  for  seedling  phloxes,    . 

To  B.  Harrington,  for  native  plants,  . 

To  Hyde  &  Son,  for  fine  dahlias, 

To  D.  T.  Curtis,  for  pomegranate. 

To  J.  Duncklee,  for  Magnolia  glauca, 

To  J.  A.  Kenrick,  for  magnolias  in  variety,    . 

To  Miss  M.  A.  Kenrick,  for  designs, 

To  Mrs.  E.  A.  Story,  for  the  same,     . 

To  R.  C.  Bell,  for  hollyhocks. 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  Cyrtocerus,  fuchsias,  &c., 

To  W.  Ashley,  for  columbines. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  fine  seedling  Japan  lilies, 

To  A.  Bowditch,  for  camellias. 

To  B.  V.  French,  for  cut  flowers. 

To  Col.  B.  Loring,  for  Prairie  roses,  . 

For  the  Committee,         JosEpfl 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR   THE   25th   annual   EXHIBITION. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  Report : 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  on  the  Common,  under  Mr.  Wright's  large 
pavilion,  terminated  successfully,  not  only  in  the  rich  display  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, and  vegetables,  which  were  without  parallel  in  previous  exhibitions, 
but  also  resulting  in  a  pecuniary  gain  to  the  Society  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  public,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Society,  appear  to  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  and  comfort  of  the  pavilion,  and 
with  its  endless  variety  of  horticultural  productions. 

Notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  by  some  persons,  that  the  Common 
would  be  injured  by  the  erection  of  the  tent,  it  was  conceded  by  those  op- 
posed, that  no  essential  harm  was  done  to  the  ground.  In  a  few  weeks  no 
traces  of  the  injury  could  be  observed.  The  Committee  are  much  indebted 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  and  other  officers  of  the  city  government,  for  the 
anxiety  they  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  to  over- 
come the  objections  raised  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Common  for  this  ex- 
hibition. 

The  most  important  item  in  preparing  for  this  exhibition,  was  laying  the 
floor,  the  erection  of  tables,  stands,  &c.,  requiring  for  the  construction  of 
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the  whole,  about  50,000  feet  of  boards  and  joist.  The  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men would  not  give  permission  to  use  the  Common  for  the  occasion,  with- 
out the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  lay  a  floor  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  pavilion,  to  preserve  the  grass  from  injury.  The  expense  of 
lumber  and  labor,  in  laying  the  floor,  amounted  to  ^877.  The  lumber  sold 
at  auction  for  $440,  making  the  cost  $437. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  should  it  be  found  expedient  hereaf- 
ter to  have  a  similar  exhibition,  a  considerable  saving  might  be  made,  by 
advertising  for  proposals  to  execute  the  work  and  furnish  the  lumber. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  exhibition  we  were  visited  by  a  severe  rain 
storm,  which  falling  very  suddenly,  penetrated  the  canvass  and  gave  the 
fruit  and  flowers  a  thorough  drenching.  It  resulted,  however,  in  no  great 
damage  to  the  products  on  exhibition,  except  to  the  grapes  and  cut  flowers, 
and  rendering  the  place  uncomfortably  wet  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  greatly 
diminishing  the  receipts  at  the  door  for  that  day.  The  weather  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  remarkably  pleasant,  and  crowds  of  people  thronged 
the  pavilion,  particularly  in  the  evening,  when  the  place,  lighted  with  gas 
and  enlivened  by  the  band  of  music,  seemed  like  a  place  of  enchantment. 

The  Committee  regretted  the  necessary  termination  of  the  exhibition  nearly 
as  soon  as  it  was  under  good  head-way,  as  the  public  had  but  just  learned 
of  the  glory  of  the  place  when  it  was  closed.  Should  there  be  another  ex- 
hibition of  the  kind,  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  it  could  be  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, and  kept  open  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  by  allowing  the  contributors  to 
renew  the  perishable  fruits  and  flowers  on  Monday,  a  large  sum  of  money 
would  be  secured  to  the  Society.  The  risk  of  holding  an  exhibition  under 
a  tent  would  be  greatly  lessened,  could  there  be  more  time  between  the 
opening  and  close ;  contributors  of  the  perishable  fruits  and  flowers  could 
be  remunerated  by  additional  premiums  for  their  products. 

The  whole  amount  taken  at  the  door,  was      .            .  .    #2,124  50 

Sale  of  lumber, •         440  95 

#2,565  45 

Sundry  expenses  of  Exhibition,  ....  #2,157  72 

Cash  paid  Capt.  Austin,  Treasurer,  ....  400  00 

"        for  trunk  for  linen,  .            .            .             .  3  00 

In  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  .            .            ...  4  73 

#2,565  45 
Should  it  be  thought  best  by  the  Society  to  continue  their  annual  exhi- 
bitions under  a  tent,  the  committee  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  exchang- 
ing their  glass  ware  for  a  new  set,  having  the  name  of  the  Society 
stamped  on  each  article ;  and  for  this  purpose  funds  should  be  solicited  from 
individuals  able  and  favorably  disposed  towards  the  society.  The  amount 
required  would  be  about  #2,000.  From  this  sum  would  be  deducted  the 
value  of  the  glass  ware  now  owned  by  the  society.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
paid  over  to  the  Treasurer,  there  remains  on  hand  the  value  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty-five  dollars  in  cotton  cloth,  which  has  been  washed  and  calen- 
dered, and  is  now  packed  in  three  trunks,  ready  for  another  occasion. 

The  committee  purchased  also,  from  the  funds  in  their  hands,  ten  gross  of 
vials,  valued  at  #15  00,  which,  with  the  cotton  cloth  and  trunks,  are  worth 
$150  GO.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  (4  73)  will  be  required 
for  some  small  bills  that  have  been  made  known  since  making  out  this 
report.  For  the  Committee,        Joseph  Brece,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS, 

AWARDING    PREMIUMS    FOR    1853. 


[The  prefatory  remarks  of  the  committee  extend  to  ten  or  twelve 
and  we  are  obliged  to  defer  them  to  our  next  number. — Ed.'\ 
For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits,  during  the 
season,  the  Lowell  plate,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,     . 
Apples. — For  the  best  twelve  Summer  apples,  to  Bowen  Harring 
ton,  for  the  Williams,  .... 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  Early  Harvest, 
For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  apples,  to  Hill  &  Crosby,  Hub. 
bardston  Nonsuch,   ..... 

For  the  next  best,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  Cole's  Quince,     . 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  apples,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  Baldwin 
For  the  next  best,  to  Messrs.  Burr,  Jonathan, 
Apricots. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  Geo.  S.  Baxter, 

For  the  next  best,  to  Henry  Vandine, 
Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Josiah  Lovett, 
For  the  next  best,  to  Galen  Merriam, 
For  the  next  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant, 
Cherries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Geo.  Walsh,  New  Black 
Bigarreau,    ...... 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  Black  Eagle, 
For  the  next  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,  Coe's  Transparent, 
Currants. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  Gondouin 

Red, 

For  the  next  best,  to  Geo.  Wilson,  White  Dutch, 
Figs. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  F.  Tudor, 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,        ... 
Gooseberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Alexander  McLellan 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,      ... 
Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  before 
the  first  Saturday  in  July,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,     . 
For  the  next  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson, 
For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  subsequently  to 

the  first  Saturday  in  July,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 
For  the  best  Isabella  grapes,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  . 
VOL.  XX. NO.  I.  6 
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For  the  next  best,  to  Henry  Vandine, 
For  the  best  Diana  grapes,  to  Diana  Crehore, 
For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     . 
Musk  Melon. — For  the  best  musk  melon,  in  open  culture,  to  A 
D.  Webber,  ...... 

For  the  next  best,  raised  by  open  culture,  to  E.  M.  Richards, 
Nectarines. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,    . 

Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on 

or  before  the  second  Saturday  in  July,  to  J.  F.  Allen, 

For  the  next  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  . 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  in  open  culture,  to  T.  Clapp, 

Early  Crawford,        ..... 

For  the  next  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,  Early  Crawford, 

For  the  next  best,  to  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  Coolidge's, 

Pears. — For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  year, 

with  a  written  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  plate, 

to  M.  P.  Wilder,       ..... 

For  the  next  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,     . 

For  the  best  twelve  Summer  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Sat 

urday  in  August,  to  J.  B.  Loomis,  Rostiezer, 
for  the  next  best,  to  J.  F.  Allen,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 
For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Sat 

urday  in  November,  to  S.  Driver,  Beurre  Bosc, 
For  the  next  best,  to  J,  A.  Stetson,  Beurre  Diel, 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  pears,  on  or  before  the  third  Sat 

urday  in  December,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  Easter  Beurre, 
For  the  next  best,  to  J.  Plimpton,  Glout  Morceau, 
For  the  next  best,  to  Henry  Vandine,  B.  D'Aremberg, 
Plums. — For  the  beet  specimens,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  Green  Gage, 
For  the  next  best,  to  Henry  Vandine,  Nectarine, 
For  the  next  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  Green  Gage,     . 
QiUinces. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  to  Samuel  Downer,  Jr. 

For  the  next  best,  to  C.  E.  Grant,        ... 
Raspberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  Josiah  Lovett, 
For  the  next  best,  to  Thomas  Page,    . 
For  the  next  best,  to  Ezra  Cleaves, 
Strawberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  Hovey's 
Seedling,      ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  Hovey's  Seedling, 
For  the  third  best,  to  M,  H.  Simpson,  Durfee's  Seedling, 
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J>RIZES    AWARDED    ON   THE    FIRST   DAY  OF    THE    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION. 

Pears. — For  the  greatest  number  of  best  grown  varieties  of  named 
pears,  at  least  three  specimens  of  each, — the  specimens  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee, 
ibrlwo  weeks, — to  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  Lyman  Plate,  ,  .      40  00 
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$20  00 


For  the  second  best,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  conditions, 

to  M.  P.  Wilder, 

For  the  greatest  number  of  best  grown  varieties  of  named 

apples,  at  least  three  specimens  of  each — not  awarded. 
For  the  second  best,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  conditions, 
not  awarded. 
Apples. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each, 
to  Messrs.  Burr,  the  Society's  Plate, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Lovett, 
For  the  third  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  B.  V.  French,  . 
For  the  best  dish  of  apples,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety, 

to  Josiah  Stickney,  Gravenstein, 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  H.  Simpson,  20  oz.  Pippin, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Henry  Vandine,  Porter, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Geo.  Everett,  BaldAvin, 
Pears. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each, 
to  W.  R.  Austin,  the  Lyman  Plate, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Richardson, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Stickney, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety, 

to  Josiah  Richardson,  Flemish  Beauty, 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  M.  Brackett,  Seckel, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Samuel  Downer,  L.  B.  de  Jersey, 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Samuel  Walker,  Dunmore, 
Assorted  Fruit. — For  the  best  basket  of  fruit,  to  Azell  Bow- 
ditch,  ...... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Samuel  Walker, 
Grapes. — For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  to  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Durfee, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Breck  &  Son,    . 
For  the  best  two  varieties,  to  Nahum  Stetson, 
For  the  second  best,  to  B.  D.  Emerson, 
For  the  third  best,  to  Dr.  Durfee, 
The  Committee  also  award  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  the  Appleton  Gold 
Medal,  for  their  new  Seedling  cherry,  which  has  been  exhibited  for  five 
years,  and  obtained  the  highest  commendation  of  the  Society. 
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gratuities  during  the  season. 


To  Josiah  Lovett,  for  Minister  apples. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  Glout  Morceau  pears. 

To  T.  D.  Anderson,  for  Beurre  d'Aremberg  pears, 

To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  currants,  .  .  , 

To  L  Fay,  for  Jenny  Lind  strawberries,     . 
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GRATUITIES   AWARDED   AT   THE   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION. 

To  J.  S.  Cabot,  for  a  collection  of  pears, 

To  Samuel  Walker,  for  the  same,  . 

To  Winship  &  Co.,  for  the  same,   . 

To  Henry  Vandine,  for  the  same,   . 

To  John  Gordon,  for  the  same, 

To  John  Gordon,  for  a  collection  of  apples. 

To  J.  S.  Sleeper,  for  fine  pears. 

To  F.  Dana,  for  the  same,  . 

To  Dr.  C.  F.  Chaplin,  for  the  same. 

To  W.  Bacon,  A.  D.  Williams,  and  Henry  Bradlee,  each  the  Silver 
Medal,  for  collections  of  fine  pears. 

To  A.  Parker,  for  fine  pears,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc, 

To  W.  C.  Strong,  for  a  design  for  grapes, 

To  John  Hill,  for  a  design  for  peaches. 

To  J.  M.  Fessenden,  for  a  design  for  grapes, 

To  Thomas  Waterman,  for  the  same, 

To  R.  M.  Copeland,  for  the  same,  . 

To  C.  J.  Weinz,  for  Bartlett  pears, 

To  N.  Colling,  for  Collins  pear, 

The  Bronze  Medal  to  N.  C.  Poore,  for  grapes ;  to  B.  Hedge,  for 
pears ;  to  H.  Kellog,  for  Seckel  pears ;  to  L.  Wheeler,  for  L. 
B.  of  Jersey  pears  ;  to  J.  A.  Stetson,  for  Flemish  Beauty  pears  ; 
to  D.  Roberts,  for  a  collection  of  pears ;  to  Evers  &  Bock,  for 
the  same ;  to  H.  S.  Hills,  for  Bartlett  pears  ;  to  R.  W.  Ames, 
for  Merriam  pears ;  to  J.  B.  Loomis,  for  a  collection  of  pears  ; 
to  B.  Harrington,  for  a  collection  of  apples. 

To  Mrs.  E.  A.  Story,  for  Blood  peaches,     .  .  .  . 

To  N.  Collins,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Collins  pear. 

To  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  introduction  of  their  new  native  pear,     . 
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For  the  Committee,        Eben  Wight,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE, 

AWARDING   PREMIUMS    FOR   1853. 

The  Committee  report  the  show  of  vegetables,  during  the  season,  to  have 
been  very  good  ;  although  the  quantity  has  not  been  great,  the  quality  has 
been  very  excellent.  At  the  Annual  Show  the  display  was  good,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention.  In  regard  to  the  Davis  Seedling  Potato,  it  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  held  to  its  previous  character.  This  season 
it  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  drill  and  drill,  with  the  Chenango  and  Peach 
Blow,  and  whilst  the  decay  was  great  with  them,  the  Davis  was  untouched 
by  rot.  The  Committee  have  awarded  the  premiums  and  gratuities,  a  copy 
of  which  is  annexed.  An  interesting  communication  has  been  received 
from  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  in  which  high  mention  is  made  of 
the  Cuba  and  fine  Hybrid  Squashes,  (cross  of  Marrow  and  Cuba,)  raised  and 
exhibited  by  A.  W.  Stetson,  Esq.,  of  E.  Braintree,  at  the  annual  exhibition. 
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Fpr  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Harris  has  given  great  attention  to  the  exam- 
ination of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  and  now  is  able  to  report  10  varieties 
of  the  same  group,  Valparaiso,  Cuba,  and  Marrow.  Of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned particularly,  is  the  Acorn  Squash,  which  is  evidently  nothing  but  a 
variety  of  the  one  called  Le  Pepon  Turban.  Fine  specimens  were  raised 
by  him  in  1851.  He  pronounces  it  the  heaviest  squash  of  its  size,  and  the 
best  flavored  ever  raised  by  him. 


Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  to  H.  Bradlee, 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson, 
Beets. — For  the  best  (pure  blood  beet,)  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  twelve  roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
Brocoli. — For  the  best  three  heads,  to  Josiah  Lovett,  2d, 
Beans. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  to  James 
Nugent,        ....... 

For  the  second  best  and  earliest  Lima  beans,  to  H.  Bradlee, 

For  the  best  and  earliest  variety  of  shell  beans,  to  Josiah 

Crosby,         ....... 

Cabbage. — For  the  best  Drumhead  cabbage,  during  the  season, 

not  less  than  three  heads,  to  A.  D.Williams, 

For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  best  Savoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

Carrots. — For  the  best  exhibited,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

Celert. — For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  less  than  six 

roots,  to  Josiah  Crosby,        .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  Bowen  Harrington,     . 
Corn. — For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  corn,  to  A.  D.Webber, 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,    . 
Cucumbers. — For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  the  first 
Saturday  of  June,  to  H.  Bradlee,     . 
For  the  second  best,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  culture,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
Egg  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  to  A.  D.  Webber,     . 
Lettuce. — For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  first  Saturday  in 
July,  to  W.  A.  Harris,  .... 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  . 
Potatoes. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 

For  the  second  best,  to  W.  A.  Harris, 
Peas. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  to  J.  B.  Moore,' 
Rhubarb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the  first  Satur 
day  in  July,  to  A.  W.  Stetson, 
For  the  second  best,  to  Galen  Merriam, 
Tomatoes. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  to  James  Nugent, 
Vegetables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the 
weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season,  to  Josiah  Crosby, 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,   .  .  . 
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Gratuities. — To  Parker  Barnes,  for  fine  early  rhubarb 
To  Wm.  Walsh,  for  fine  hybrid  cucumbers,    . 
To  Hyde  &  Son,  fiar  fine  rhubarb, 
To  H.  Bradlee,  for  Adams  early  corn. 
To  M.  P.  Wilder,  for  Myatt's  Linnaeus  and  Royal  Albert  rhu 

barb,  .  .  .  . 

To  Azell  Bowditch,  for  Lima  beans,    . 
To  Alvin  Adams,  for  specimens  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley, 

from  California,  the  Society's  Silver  Medal, 
To  Hill  &  Crosby,  for  Marrow  squash. 
To  Wm.  Barnes,  for  large  pumpkins,  . 
To  R.  C.  Hooper,  for  turnip-rooted  cabbage, 
To  W  A.  Harris,  for  fine  early  potatoes, 
To  J.  B.  Moore,  for  varieties  of  Sweet  corn, 
To  Bowen  Harrington,  for  Summer  squashes, 
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Vegetables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety,  first 
premium,  to  J.  B.  Moore,     ..... 
For  the  second  best,  to  Stone  &  Co., 
For  the  third  best,  to  A.  D.  Williams, 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  B.  V.  French,   .... 
Mammoth  Squashes. — For  the  best,  to  Jas.  Dunn,  the  Silver 
Medal. 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson, 
Gratuities. — For  a  collection  of  squashes,  to  A.  W.  Stetson, 
the  Society's  Silver  Medal. 
For  a  fine  collection,  first  premium,  to  Hyde  &  Son, 
Second  premium,  to  Henry  Bradlee, 
Third  premium,  to  B.  Harrington,    . 
For  egg  plants,  best,  to  B.  V.  French, 
For  the  same,  to  Parker  Barnes, 
For  Lima  beans,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 
For  a  fine  collection,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook, 
For  tomatoes,  to  Nahum'  Stetson, 
For  a  fine  collection,  to  James  Nugent, 
For  the  same,  to  Messrs.  Burr, 
For  the  same,  to  Stone  &  Co., 
For  the  same,  to  Josiah  Stickney, 
For  the  same,  to  A.  D.  Webber, 
For  pumpkins,  first  premium,  to  Thos.  Page,  . 
For  potatoes,  to  C.  A.  Hewins, 
.     For  the  same,  to  J.  B.  Moore, 

For  large  pumpkins,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  Silver  Medal; 

two  extra  Cuba  squashes. 
For  squashes,  to  Hyde  &  Son, 
To  Charles  W.  Stone,  for  black  Spanish  melons. 

For  the  Committee,        Henrt  Bradlee,  Chairman. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  JANUARY. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

December,  though  very  pleasant,  has  heen  a  cool  month,  with  the  ground 
froze  to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches  ;  the  earlier  part  was,  however,  suffi- 
ciently mild  to  allow  of  the  completion  of  the  fall  work,  and  get  everything 
in  order  for  the  winter.  A  mild  and  cloudy  month,  though  very  convenient 
for  working  out,  is  far  less  favorable  for  indoor  operations  than  such  as  we 
have  just  had.  Artificial  heat  can  he  easily  supplied,  but  artificial  sun- 
shine is  something  that  cannot  be  obtained,  and  as  all  forcing  operations  are 
dependent  upon  an  abundance  of  solar  heat  for  good  success,  without  it,  at 
this  dull  season,  but  little  progress  can  be  made. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  earliest  houses,  if  everything  has  been  carefully  at- 
tended to,  will  be  in  bloom  soon,  and  will  require  close  attention.  Keep  up 
a  good  day  temperature,  but  not  too  high  at  night ;  55°  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum. Tie  in  all  the  laterals  as  they  advance,  and  top  them  beyond  the 
fruit  if  growing  too  rapidly.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  be  at  rest 
and  will  not  start  till  the  beginning  of  February. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  now  introduced  into  the  grapery,  or  greenhouse, 
"will  ripen  their  fruit  in  June.  Such  as  are  intended  for  a  succession  should 
be  placed  in  some  cool  place, — in  a  shed  or  cellar, — where  they  will  not  be 
exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature.  Prune,  wash,  and  put  in  proper  order 
as  soon  as  brought  into  the  house. 

Cherries,  Plums,  or  other  fruit  trees,  in  pots  or  boxes,  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  peaches. 

Fig  Trees  in  pots  should  be  pruned  now,  and  if  early  fruit  is  wanted, 
introduce  a  few  of  them  into  the  greenhouse. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  be  cut  this  month,  and  preserved  in  earth  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  shed. 

Seeds  of  Pears  and  Apples  may  be  mixed  with  sand  or  earth,  and 
kept  in  a  cool,  rather  dry  place,  till  the  season  of  planting  in  March  or 
April. 

Employ  all  the  leisure  time  now  in  preparing  labels,  stakes,  &c.,  which 
■will  be  wanted  as  soon  as  the  spring  opens. 

FLOWER     DEPARTMENT. 

The  fine,  sunny  weather  of  December  has  been  exceedingly  favorable 
for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Usually  at  this  season  of  the  year  the 
days  are  dull  and  cloudy,  and  good  fires  have  to  be  made  to  keep  up 
even  a  moderate  temperature.  This  added  to  the  want  of  a  bright  sun, 
usually  causes  a  weak  and  unhealthy  growth,  which,  if  not  properly  counter- 
acted by  an  abundance  of  air  and  good  treatment,  often  injures  or  greatly 
destroys  the  beauty  of  the  plants  ;  but  with  such  a  sunny  December,  there 
was  no  need  of  excessive  fires,  and  everything  now  looks  as  bright  as  when 
put  into  the  house. 
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Now  is  the  season  to  begin  spring  operations.  Early  potted  plants  are 
the  best,  and  all  propagation  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
finish  it  before  spring  is  too  far  advanced,  and  time  more  valuable  than  now ; 
success  is  also  greater  at  this  season  than  in  the  hot  days  of  April  and  May. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  require  attention;  all  the  plants  intended  for 
early  flowering  specimens  should  receive  their  final  shift,  and  have  their 
shoots  topped,  and  tied  out  to  neat  stakes ;  keep  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  water  rather  sparingly  for  a  time. 

Cinerarias  may  now  have  their  last  shift  into  their  flowering  pots ;  young 
stock  may  also  be  repotted  if  they  require  it.  Fumigate  often,  to  keep  down 
the  green  fly,  which  is  exceedingly  troublesome  to  these  plants.  If  they 
once  get  too  much  headway,  they  will  quite  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

Japan  Lilies,  for  the  first  bloom,  should  be  repotted  at  once,  and  placed 
on  a  cool  shelf,  near  the  glass  ;  water  sparingly  till  the  leaves  appear  above 
the  soil. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias,  for  early  bloom,  may  be  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil,  and  freshly  potted.    Place  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas,  as  soon  as  they  show  the  least  signs  of  grow- 
ing, should  be  more  freely  watered.  Impregnate  the  flowers  if  it  is  intended 
to  raise  seedlings. 

Fuchsias  should  now  be  attended  to.  The  old  plants  should  be  shaken 
entirely  out  of  the  old  earth,  and  potted  in  good  rich  soil.  Head  in  the 
branches  nicely,  and  when  they  begin  to  break,  select  only  such  shoots  as 
will  make  handsome  plants,  using  the  others  for  cuttings  if  more  stock  is 
wanted. 

Pansies  in  pots  should  now  be  shifted  into  a  larger  size,  in  good  rich 
soil.     Sow  seeds  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in  May. 

OxALiSES  done  flowering  may  be  placed  away  on  a  dry  shelf,  and  their 
place  filled  with  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  &c. 

Stephanotus,  Echites,  and  other  choice  climbing  plants,  should  now  be 
carefully  repotted  and  pruned  in.  Place  in  the  very  warmest  part  of  the 
house. 

Heaths  will  now  require  attention.  Shift  such  as  require  it,  and  put  in 
cuttings  where  an  increase  of  stock  is  wanted. 

Roses  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Verbenas,  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  may  now  be  propagated  for  a 
spring  stock. 

Hyacinths  potted  in  November  or  December  may  now  be  brought  into 
the  house  to  bloom. 

Cactuses  should  be  sparingly  watered  now.  Keep  on  a  dry  warm  shelf, 
near  the  glass. 

Rhododendrojt  and  Azalea  Seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  boxes,  and 
brought  forward  in  frames,  in  March  or  April. 

Attend  to  the  collection  throughout.  Top  dress  all  plants  that  require  it ; 
tie  up  such  as  are  crooked  or  straggling,  and  destroy  all  insects  before  they 
become  too  numerous  to  do  it  with  any  hope  of  success. 
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ORIGINAL  COIMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      The  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  California  and  Oregon. 

Judging  from  the  variety  of  trees  in  general  cultivation 
throughout  our  principal  towns  and  cities,  the  casual  observer 
would  suppose  the  United  States  were  miserably  barren  of 
ornamental  trees.  Passing  through  any  prominent  nufsery  the 
same  opinion  would  be  formed.  Row  after  row  of  Norway 
spruces,  Scotch  firs,  Austrian  pines,  Scotch  larches,  Norway 
maples,  English  limes  and  Mountain  ashes  cover  the  ground  ; 
trees  are  imported  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
yearly  the  demand  increases,  and  fresh  importations  furnish 
a  supply.  Without  such  a  source  to  replenish  as  the  English 
nurseries  afford,  our  pleasure  grounds  would  remain  mere 
open  pastures,  and  our  gardens  without  shad&  or  shelter. 

"  How  is  it,"  asks  an  enthusiastic  planter,  "that  I  cannot 
find  a  hemlock,  a  white  cedar,  or  a  Jersey  pine  among  all  the 
nurseries  to  put  into  my  grounds ;  and  while  thousands  of 
acres  are  covered  with  the  rhododendron  and  kalmia,  two  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  evergreen  shrubs,  why  should  I 
never  meet  them  in  our  cultivated  grounds ;  and  still  further, 
the  fragrant  Magnolia,  the  American  holly,  the  Canadian  yew, 
and  the  Prinos  glabra,  each  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  all 
growing  abundantly  in  our  swamps  and  pastures,  yet  why  is 
it  that  I  have  looked  for  them  without  success?" 

The  question  is  easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  such  a  neglect  of  our  own  native  trees  and 
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shrubs.  The  only  solution  we  can  give  is,  that  growing 
abundantly  and  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  they 
were  altogether  too  common  to  attract  notice  ;  and  influenced 
as  a  taste  for  gardening  has  been,  like  other  tastes,  by  fash- 
ion, it  was  necessary  to  discard  those  easily  to  be  had,  for 
such  as  were  rare,  or  little  known.  To  walk  round  a  gar- 
den filled  with  hemlocks,  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  magnolias, 
the  fragrant  clethra,  and  all  the  beautiful  variety  of  our  na- 
tive woods  and  fields  and  hedge  rows,  would  afford  nothing 
for  admiration,  nothing  for  remark — they  would  be  but  com- 
mon every-day  things,  and  the  offspring  of  a  common  uncul- 
tivated taste.  But  let  the  same  grounds  be  planted  with  Nor- 
way spruces,  lilacs,  laburnums,  daphnes,  &c.,  and  then  how 
much  praise  would  be  elicited  from  the  spectator ;  how  fine  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement,  and  how  rare  the  knowl- 
edge that  could  gather  from  all  climes  the  combined  treasures 
of  each ! 

Too  long  has  fashion  had  her  sway  in  landscape  art.  We 
see  its  effects  in  the  long  lines  of  ailanthuses  which  border 
the  streets  of  some  of  our  cities,  making  the  air  noisome  by 
their  profuse  bloom,  and  bringing  an  otherwise  beautiful  tree 
into  disrepute,  from  its  too  great  abundance  in  confined  places. 
We  see  it  in  the  frequency  of  the  elm, — unequalled  among  all 
trees,  when  judiciously  introduced — which  is  planted  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  kind.  We  see  it  in  many  other 
objects  in  gardening  art.  It  was  the  prevalence  of  fashion 
which  that  distinguished  master  of  landscape  gardening,  Mr. 
Repton,  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  retarded  its  progress, 
and  rendered  its  practice  difficult  and  often  perplexing  to  its 
professors. 

These  remarks,  though  somewhat  a  digression  from  our 
subject,  have  been  forced  upon  us  in  viewing  the  progress  of 
rural  art  in  our  country.  We  are  but  just  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  giving  it  more  attention,  and  that 
proper  direction  which  shall  be  guided  by  true  taste,  without 
being  hampered  or  influenced  by  fashion. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  it  is  impossible  to  create 
in  this  country  the   effects  produced   by  English  landscape 
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planters,  for  want  of  the  variety  of  trees  which  they  can  em- 
ploy in  that  milder  climate.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  this ; 
indeed,  we  are  certain  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  our  ex- 
tended territory  more  striking,  varied  and  grandly  picturesque 
landscapes  can  be  produced  than  in  Great  Britain.  For 
wherever  the  Magnolm  grandiilora  arrives  at  its  gigantic 
growth,  the  climate  admits  of  every  beautiful  shrub  and  tree 
of  the  temperate  zone.  But  even  in  our  colder  northern  lati- 
tude we  are  vain  enough  to  believe  that  we  can  produce  the 
finest  effects  with  what  hardy  trees  we  may  possess.  The 
finest  deciduous  trees  in  the  world  are  the  magnolias,  principal- 
ly natives  of  our  woods.  "  The  grandest  and  most  ornamental 
evergreen  tree,"  says  Loudon,  "  is  unquestionably  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  most  elegant  and  graceful,  the  hemlock ;  " 
the  latter,  one  of  our  commonest  species,  and  the  former  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  grow  in  any  part  of  New  England.  "The 
most  extensive  pine  forests  in  the  world,  and  the  most  gigan- 
tic specimens,"  says  the  same  author,  "  exist  in  the  United 
States." 

The  distribution  of  the  Coniferce.,  according  to  Loudon,  is 
as  follows :  In  Europe,  fourteen  kinds  ;  in  Asia,  nineteen 
kinds  ;  in  North  America, /or^y  kinds ;  eighteen  in  the  United 
States,  and  twenty-two  in  California  and  Oregon.  Thus 
showing  that  we  possess  more  than  one-half  of  all  that  had 
been  introduced  up  to  1838.  At  least  twenty-five  of  these 
are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  42°,  and  probably  all 
but  four  or  five  will  prove  to  be  so  when  fully  tried. 

The  disparity  in  the  number  of  Evergreens  we  now  culti- 
vate, and  the  above  list,  is  great  indeed,  and  the  question  arises, 
why  have  they  not  been  introduced  ?  We  leave  others  to 
answer,  while  we  proceed  to  put  a  more  important  question : 
"  Shall  no  eff'ort  now  be  made,  with  the  present  facilities  of 
rapid  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast,  to  speedily  in- 
troduce the  magnificent  trees  of  that  fertile  portion  of  our 
country ;  or  shall  we  rest  contented  with  what  we  find 
immediately  around  us,  and  leave  the  introduction  of  the  ar- 
boricultural  treasures  of  that  region  to  the  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic collectors  of  Great  Britain,  satisfied  to  get  them  at  enor- 
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mous  prices  from  that  country,  after  they  have  been  reared 
by  the  care  and  attention  of  her  intelligent  cultivators?"  To 
this  we  would  like  a  speedy  reply.  And  if,  as  we  believe 
there  is  among  our  amateur  planters  and  nurserymen,  the 
least  national  pride  or  desire  to  accomplish  so  important  an 
object,  they  will  respond  in  the  heartiest  manner,  and  take 
some  immediate  measures  to  set  about  it.  We  know  of  one 
gentleman  whose  zeal  is  unabated  in  the  introduction  of  every 
hardy  tree  or  shrub,  and  who  already  possesses  a  large  collec- 
tion of  fine  specimens,  and  he  has  sent  us  the  following  note, 
to  show  how  desirous  he  is  of  making  some  effort  to  retrieve 
the  want  of  taste  which  we  have  shown  in  so  long  neglecting 
this  subject.      It  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Hovey, — 

Dear  Sir — Very  few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and  beauty  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  scattered 
over  the  Western  territory  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  humiliating  to 
know  that  Europe  is  far  better  informed  than  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  seeds  and  plants  of  every  oak,  ever- 
green and  shrub,  peculiar  to  that  country,  have  been  sent  to 
England,  and  are  now  in  process  of  successful  culture.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  bestir  ourselves  in 
this  matter,  and  that  a  collector,  whose  knowledge  and  integ- 
rity can  be  relied  upon,  should  be  sent  out  to  Oregon  and 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seeds  and  plants. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  easily  be  accomplish- 
ed by  associating  a  few  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  expense,  leaving  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements to  yourself,  as  to  the  person  to  be  selected,  and 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  what  the  collector  may  obtain. 
If  you  will  start  the  thing,  you  may  put  my  name  down  as 
one,  and  I  will  cheerfully  subscribe  one  hundred  dollars  to- 
wards it ;  or  double  that  sum  if  necessary.  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  getting  the  funds,  and  in  despatching  the  proper  per- 
son.— Truly  yours,  R.  S.  F.     Boston,  Jan.  3,  1854. 

Our  correspondent  will  have  the  thanks  of  every  lover  of 
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fine  trees  for  his  liberal  offer,  and  we  think  we  do  not  under- 
rate his  enthusiasm  when  we  say  that  no  reasonable  amount 
on  his  part  shall  be  wanting  to  secure  a  successful  result. 
For  our  own  part,  we  heartily  second  his  movement  with 
another  hundred  dollars,  and  appeal  to  all  our  friends  to  make 
known  to  us,  at  once,  their  views,  and  the  aid  they  will  give 
to  the  undertaking. 

We  have  no  fears  that  a  proper  sum  cannot  be  raised  ;  the 
only  trouble  will  be  to  procure  an  able,  intelligent  and  enthu- 
siastic collector,  on  which  the  success  of  such  an  expedition 
will  depend.  But  we  believe  it  can  be  done.  It  will  then 
only  be  necessary  to  organize  an  association  of  the  subscrib- 
ers for  the  receipt  of  the  seeds  and  plants,  and  their  distribu- 
tion among  those  who  have  contributed  towards  its  expenses. 
Thousands  of  seeds  could  be  sent  home  the  ensuing  autumn, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  our  nurseries  might  be  stocked  with  a 
collection  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  of  which  the  world 
can  boast.  Even  the  acquisition  of  the  ^^bies  bracteata,  (de- 
scribed in  another  page)  or  the  big  Arbor  vitas,  would  almost 
repay  the  expense  of  a  short  expedition. 

We  invite  all  our  friends  to  consider  this  important  matter, 
and  give  their  aid  in  its  accomplishment. 


Art.  II.     Rural  Cemeteries.      By    Wilson  Flagg. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  XIX.) 

If  we  should  carefully  study  our  own  emotions,  and  their 
causes  or  origin  in  what  we  read,  hear  or  examine  in  the  va- 
rious works  of  art,  we  should  soon  discover  what  is  true  and 
what  is  false  taste.  Each  perfect  individual  is  a  representa- 
tive of  his  race,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  know 
himself  to  be  acquainted  with  human  nature  :  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  learn  what  pleases  or  displeases  him- 
self, to  understand  what  would  please  or  displease  others, 
under  the  same  or  similar  circumstances.     But  if  we  neglect 
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the  study  of  our  own  feelings,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
guided  by  what  we  suppose  to  be  public  sentiment,  we  may 
be  led  by  an  ignis-fatuus,  which  is  often  something  entirely 
different  from  what  it  seems  to  be.  Thus  men  will  some- 
times run  after  a  book  which  nobody  can  read,  because  each 
one  thinks  it  has  received  universal  approbation ; — though 
every  man  who  ever  purchased  one  did  so  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  an  extraordinary  pufF  in  a  fashionable  Quarterly, 
which  was  paid  for  by  the  publisher  of  the  book,  and  written, 
without  sincerity,  by  a  particular  friend  of  the  author.  If 
the  phantom  which  is  called  public  opinion  was  a  genuine 
representation  of  what  it  professes  to  be,  it  would  be  wise  to 
be,  in  some  measure,  guided  by  it.  But  as  it  is  a  little  more 
likely  to  be  a  false  representation  than  a  true  one,  it  is  safer 
to  study  the  true  public  opinion  by  consulting  the  private 
views  of  our  acquaintance,  and  our  own  feelings. 

A  French  writer,  who  is  treating  of  musical  taste,  remarks : 
"  What  little  originality  there  is  in  France  is  to  be  met  with 
only  in  those  classes  who  are  too  ignorant  to  imitate.  The 
opulent  classes  learn  from  the  journals,  every  morning,  what 
opinions  they  are  to  hold.  They  appear  not  to  know 
whether  they  like  a  thing  or  not ;  they  must  know  what  is 
thought  of  it  at  Paris."  In  America  every  man  learns 
what  opinions  he  is  to  hold  by  studying  the  views  of  the 
public — views  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  originated 
with  the  dictum  of  some  interested  leader  of  fashion,  who 
did  not  so  much  as  to  give  any  body's  opinion,  not  even  his 
own.  I  believe  we  are  all,  who  have  been  similarly  edu- 
cated, affected  alike  by  similar  objects.  The  degree  in  which 
different  people  are  affected  differs  ;  but  the  character  of  their 
emotions,  produced  by  similar  facts  and  objects,  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all.  If  a  certain  object  excites  ridicule,  indignation, 
admiration  or  disgust  in  the  mind  of  one  beholder,  it  would 
produce  the  same  emotion,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
mind  of  another.  The  reason  why  so  much  false  taste  pre- 
vails is,  that  people  conform  to  what  they  believe  to  be  public 
taste,  instead  of  being  governed  by  their  own  feelings.  What 
is  done  by  one  who  occupies  a  position  that  makes  his  ex- 
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ample  the  law  of  fashion,  or  his  word  the  rule  of  taste,  is 
done  by  the  majority,  perhaps  by  the  whole.  In  the  end, 
the  whole  public  dislikes  the  public  taste  ;  but  every  one 
conforms  to  it,  in  opposition  to  his  own  feelings,  because  he 
does  not  like  to  stand  alone. 

When  we  are  walking  in  a  rural  cemetery,  it  would  be  in- 
structive to  note  the  different  emotions  with  which  we  con- 
template the  various  monuments  that  greet  our  sight,  and  the 
remarks  which  we  are  prompted  to  make  to  those  who  are 
in  company  with  us, — I  mean  what  we  think  and  feel,  and 
not  perhaps  what  we  utter.  For  all  men,  when  engaged  in 
conversation  about  any  matter,  concerning  which  but  one 
opinion  seems  to  prevail,  are  more  or  less  insincere,  in  what 
they  say,  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  what  they  reply  to 
the  remarks  of  others.  Some  do  not  like  to  utter  sentiments 
that  would  offend,  others  do  not  like  to  appear  unamiable  and 
carping  in  their  criticisms,  and  the  majority  are  desirous  of 
being  in  fashion.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
our  general  conversation  respecting  rural  cemeteries,  and  to 
our  criticisms  upon  the  objects  contained  in  them.  They  are 
both  fashionable  and  popular.  The  purpose  of  such  grounds 
is  sacred,  and  commends  itself  to  all  who  have  any  religious 
feeling  or  moral  sensibility.  No  man  is  entirely  wanting  in 
these  sentiments,  and  the  rural  cemetery  seems,  to  all,  well 
calculated  to  cherish  them,  and  to  preserve  a  proper  reverence 
for  the  dead. 

While  strolling  among  the  various  objects  in  these  conse- 
crated grounds,  we  are  alternately  affected  by  different  and 
even  opposite  emotions.  We  view  this  monument  without 
any  particular  feeling,  except  one  that  may  prompt  us  to  say 
to  ourselves,  "  How  much  money  has  been  lavished  here. 
The  builder  must  have  been  either  a  very  rich  or  a  very 
foolish  man  ! "  We  pass  on  to  another,  in  which  we  behold 
an  indescribable  something  that  affects  us  with  a  sensation  of 
the  ludicrous,  or  with  perhaps  a  feeling  of  indignation.  There 
is  something  that  savors  of  vanity  in  the  style  of  it,  some- 
thing that  suggests  an  idea  of  the  sinister  character  of  the  pro- 
prietor for  whom  the  artist  designed  it.     We  may  be  unable 
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to  point  out  the  particular  style  or  ornaments  that  produce 
our  dislike.  Ostentation  is  nevertheless  the  prevailing  expres- 
sion, and  we  leave  it  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
owner.  The  same  emotions  are  probably  felt  by  almost  every 
intelligent  person  who  views  the  monument.  Yet  there  is 
only  now  and  then  an  eccentric  individual  who  ventures  to 
utter  his  real  opinion  about  it.  Others  are  either  diffident  of 
their  own  judgment,  or  are  afraid  to  differ  from  what  they 
suppose  to  be  public  opinion.  Thus  are  the  whole  communi- 
ty often  governed  by  a  delusion,  and  a  bad  taste  appears  to 
prevail,  because  no  man  dares  to  deviate  from  a  certain  stand- 
ard which  falsely  represents  public  sentiment. 

We  next  arrive  at  a  monument  that  suddenly  awakes  all 
our  sympathies,  that  causes  us  to  feel  an  interest  both  in  the 
history  of  the  one  who  lies  below,  and  in  the  mourner  who 
erected  the  stone.  We  do  not  think  of  its  artistical  merits, 
nor  of  the  wealth,  nor  the  taste,  nor  of  the  modesty  or  vanity 
of  the  owner.  We  think  only  of  the  dead  as  a  subject  of 
regret,  and  of  the  mourners  as  objects  of  sympathy ;  or  some- 
thing in  its  appearance  awakens  a  tender  sentiment  of  melan- 
choly, or  fills  the  mind  with  a  deep  religious  solemnity.  All 
this  is  the  effect  of  the  style  of  the  monument.  It  produces 
the  effect  which  ought  always  to  be  studied,  but  which  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  produced.  Genius  is  required  for  this ;  or 
that  combination  of  feelings  in  the  builder  of  the  monument 
that  causes  him  to  think  only  of  the  beloved  one  who  is 
dead,  and  not  of  the  display  either  of  his  wealth  or  his 
affliction. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  graves  are  those  which  are 
without  a  stone.  What  is  more  picturesque  than  a  little  hil- 
lock, rising  up  among  the  herbage,  without  a  stone,  that  marks 
the  tomb  of  an  infant !  And  how  easily  might  this  pictur- 
esque effect  be  destroyed  by  a  few  of  those  accompaniments 
which  vanity  or  bad  taste  may  have  suggested  to  the  surviv- 
ing friends  to  pile  up  around  it.  At  the  sight  of  the  simple 
hillock,  we  say — how  often  has  this  little  grave  been  watered 
by  the  tears  of  some  poor  mother,  who  wept  the  more,  be- 
cause her  tears  were  all  the  gift  she  had  to  bestow  upon  the 
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grave  of  her  beloved  and  lost !  To  render  it  impressive  in 
the  highest  degree  it  should  be,  if  not  alone,  where  few  others 
rest.  Our  sympathies  are  lost  in  a  crowd.  The  grave  should 
be  simple  and  unadorned,  to  emblem  the  innocence  of  the 
little  slumberer.  I  have  seen  the  sculptured  images  of  two 
lambs  reposing  on  a  slab  of  marble,  placed  over  the  grave  of 
two  infants,  with  a  very  pleasing  effect.  They  symbolized 
the  innocence  of  the  babes,  without  any  offensive  ornaments 
or  conceits. 

Splendor  vulgarizes  every  scene  that  is  intended  to  awaken 
the  sentiment  of  melancholy.  Artificial  decorations,  even 
when  consisting  only  of  flowers,  if  not  arranged  with  extraor- 
dinary skill,  mar  the  simple  beauty  of  a  grave,  and  rob  it  of 
its  sacred  influence.  Yet  there  are  delightful  emotions  often 
excited  by  an  appropriate  and  expressive  monument.  The 
stone  that  marks  the  resting  place  of  one  who  was  beloved 
and  innocent  in  life,  becomes  to  the  mind  a  symbol  of  all  that 
is  divine  in  our  natures.  From  the  same  source  comes  the 
pleasure  we  feel  from  the  perusal  of  an  epitaph  enumerating 
the  virtues  of  some  humble  friend  of  humanity. 

Our  ancestors  marked  the  place  where  their  dead  reposed 
by  two  slabs  of  dark-colored  slate  or  free-stone,  whose 
sombre  hues  were  in  harmony  with  the  solemn  character  of 
the  grounds.  Some  of  their  inscriptions  were  ludicrous  at- 
tempts to  be  pathetic,  and  the  emblems  engraved  upon  their 
head-stones  are  often  grotesque  and  revolting.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  modern  tombstones  are  more  appropriate  ;  but  the 
slate  and  the  free-stone  used  by  our  predecessors  seem  to  be 
better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  the  white  marble  used 
at  the  present  day.  Let  there  be  ever  so  much  simplicity 
in  the  style  of  the  monuments  and  head-stones,  the  glitter 
of  the  white  marble  greatly  injures  their  impressiveness. 
Whether  the  feeling  is  innate  or  the  result  of  education,  all 
men  associate  a  white  color  with  gaiety  and  cheerfulness. 
Light  is  cheerful,  darkness  is  gloomy.  For  the  same  reasons, 
white  is  cheerful  and  black  is  gloomy.  Yet  black  would  be 
as  much  out  of  place  in  a  grave-yard  as  white.  Neither  of 
these  colors  is  adapted  to  produce  picturesque  effects ;    black 
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being  too  nearly  associated  with  gloom,  and  white  with 
gaiety.  The  intermediate  shades  between  white  and  black — 
those  neutral  tints  with  which  nature  embellishes  her  own 
ruins — these  are  the  proper  tints  for  a  sepulchral  monument. 

When  we  enter  a  grave-yard  we  desire  to  be  impressed 
■with  cheerful  but  solemn  thoughts.  This  is  a  feeling  com- 
(mon  to  all,  and  not  peculiar  to  religious  people.  The  objects 
and  decorations  introduced  into  such  a  place  ought,  therefore, 
to  hannonize  with  the  feelings  we  are  disposed  to  cherish. 
If  the  mormments  were  black,  as  the  slate-stones  were  once 
painted,  and  disfigured  with  frightful  emblems  of  death  and 
of  our  state  hereafter,  the  mind  is  filled  with  disgust,  and  we 
turn  from  the  scene  as  we  would  turn  from  the  mouldering 
relics  that  dumber  beneath  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
monuments  are  all  of  white  marble,  and  the  grounds  are 
decorated  as  we  would  decorate  a  scene  of  fashionable  amuse- 
ment, the  p^ace  loses  its  solemnity,  and  serves  but  as  a  theme 
of  satire. 

There  is  in  som^e  of  these  grounds  an  aflfectation  of  simpli- 
city which  renders  the  want  of  true  simplicity  only  the  more 
apparent.  A  very  costly  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected 
without  elaborate  ornaments,  with  the  simple  name  of  the 
owner,  and  the  names  and.  the  ages  of  those  who  are  buried 
beneath  it.  But  there  is  a  manifest  attempt,  in  the  costly 
slabs  and  pillars  of  marble,  that  are  piled  up  to  the  skies,  to 
suggest  to  the  spectator  that  the  owner  is  one  of  the  wealthy 
princes  of  the  land ;  the  result  is  a  sort  of  barren  exhibition 
of  pride.  There  are  ornaments  which  are  simple  and  pictur- 
esque, and  there  is  a  plainness  which  is  ostentatious.  Wher- 
ever ostentation  is  very  apparent,  it  becomes  ludicrous,  espe- 
cially when  it  affects  simplicity. 

The  principles  of  taste  are  the  same  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  all 
their  applications.  The  rules  that  apply  to  the  ornaments 
about  a  garden  apply  also,  modified  by  the  different  character 
of  the  place,  to  a  rural  cemetery.  A  monument,  like  an  orna- 
mental object  in  a  garden,  should  be  expressive,  not  expensive ; 
or  if  expensive,  its  costliness  should  not  be  conspicuous ;  it 
should  be  apparent  only  to  those  who  are  connoisseurs  in  the 
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materials  of  which  it  is  constructed.  All  ostentation  of 
wealth  is  offensive,  especially  in  a  cemetery,  where,  of  all 
situations  in  the  world,  it  seems  most  out  of  place.  Even  in 
a  dwelling,  in  the  city,  the  beauty  of  the  architecture  pro- 
duces a  better  effect,  if  its  costliness  is  not  apparent.  There 
are  persons  who  think  otherwise,  and  who  labor  to  make 
their  cheap  houses  wear  the  appearance  of  great  cost.  A  little 
reasoning  on  the  origin  of  our  agreeable  sensations  would 
convince  them  of  their  error.  Vanity  is  a  despicable  trait  in 
the  human  character,  and  the  manifestations  of  it  always 
gives  offence. 

In  designing  the  objects  for  a  rural  cemetery,  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  artist  to  minister  to  those  feelings  which  are 
in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  place.  A  coxcombical 
preacher  may  gratify  his  own  vanity  in  a  higher  degree,  by 
showing  off  the  elegance  of  his  person  and  gesture  ;  but  he 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  a  rational  ambition  more  effectu- 
ally by  studying  to  produce  that  effect  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  which  would  increase  their  love  of  virtue,  and  their 
reverence  for  the  precepts  of  religion.  If  I  wished  merely  to 
attract  public  attention  to  a  monument,  without  regard  to  the 
kind  of  feelings  with  which  spectators  would  view  it,  an  ex- 
hibition of  costliness  might  serve  my  purpose.  But  what 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  it?  People  would  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  proof  of  my  liberality.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
most  selfish  men  are  often  the  most  extravagant  in  the  sums 
they  expend  on  a  piece  of  ostentatious  folly.  The  most  ava- 
ricious men  in  the  community  are  fond  of  erecting  expensive 
houses.  A  true  miser  would  prefer  a  hovel  for  his  dwelling. 
But  there  are  selfish  men  in  the  world  who  are  not  misers, 
who  freely  give  their  thousands  to  gratify  an  ambition  for 
displaying  their  wealth,  who  are  still  niggardly  towards  their 
hired  laborers,  and  who  exhibit  no  private  benevolence. 

If  the  citizens  of  a  certain  place  erect  a  monument  over 
the  grave  of  one  who  was  an  unquestionable  public  benefac- 
tor, this  simple  fact  produces  more  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  than  anything  else  about  it,  if  it  be  plain  and  ap- 
propriate in  its  style.     We  feel  a  reverence  for  the  dead,  for 
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whom  it  is  intended,  because  \ve  here  see  the  evidence  of  his 
goodness,  and  of  his  services  to  his  fellow-men.  It  is  the 
record  of  this  fact,  and  this  testimony  of  his  virtues,  that 
produce  the  principal  effect.  It  is  not  merely  the  style  of  the 
monument,  erected  over  his  remains,  that  excites  our  rever- 
ence for  his  character ;  yet  the  style  of  the  monument  may 
harmonize  or  it  may  clash  with  this  feeling.  To  produce  the 
one  effect  and  to  avoid  the  other,  should  be  the  object  of  the 
designer,  who  should  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  the 
evidence  of  the  worth  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  that  yields  a  charm  to  the  spot 
and  its  accompaniments.  If  the  monument  shows  a  great 
lavishment  of  expense,  the  question  arises  whether  the  in- 
dividual commemorated  was  so  much  greater  than  those  who 
slumber  around  him  ?  The  effect  of  such  extravagance  is  to 
lessen  our  respect  for  the  dead  by  exciting  invidious  emo- 
tions. If  the  monument  is  mean  and  inelegant,  the  mind  is 
diverted  by  thinking  of  the  niggardliness  of  those  who,  while 
they  joined  to  honor  the  deceased,  should  grudge  the  expense 
necessary  to  render  it  decent  and  appropriate.  The  style  of 
it  ought  to  be  that  of  simple  grandeur,  betraying  no  desire  to 
exhibit  great  costliness,  and  no  endeavor  to  avoid  a  reason- 
able expense. 

For  a  monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  a  private  per- 
son, designed  merely  as  a  tribute  of  affection,  and  to  memo- 
rialize the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  one's  own  sorrows,  a 
different  style  is  required.  For  this  purpose  one  should  draw 
from  his  imagination  rather  than  his  purse.  Some  beautiful 
emblem  should  express  our  affection  for  the  dead,  and  be  the 
memorial  of  their  life.  A  simple  urn,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription,  would  awaken  more  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  than  the  proudest  pile  of  marble.  Nothing  that  is 
truly  poetical  would  excite  contempt,  though  it  be  the  least 
expensive  object  in  the  grounds.  A  certain  costliness  in  a 
monument  erected  to  a  public  benefactor,  which  is  very  ap- 
propriate, would  seem  ridiculous  and  ostentatious  in  one  erect- 
ed over  the  grave  of  a  private  citizen.  This  principle  is  too 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  designers.     But  as  a  cemetery  is 
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filled  chiefly  by  private  tombs,  the  style  of  the  monuments 
placed  over  them  is  the  principal  consideration  in  embellishing 
these  grounds. 

The  figures  most  in  use  in  monumental  sculpture  are  the 
cross,  the  obelisk,  the  scroll,  the  urn,  the  broken  column,  the 
slab,  the  altar  and  the  tablet.  A  very  common  design  is  a 
sort  of  an  altar,  with  an  urn  placed  upon  it.  The  epitaph  is 
usually  inscribed  upon  the  sides  of  the  altar,  and  not  upon  the 
urn.  This  is  what  we  commonly  see  in  those  family  pictures 
which  are  used  as  memorials  of  the  dead.  A  weeping  willow 
hangs  its  branches  over  the  monument,  and  the  figure  of  a 
female,  in  the  attitude  of  grief,  is  leaning  on  the  opposite 
side. 

In  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
monument,  erected  in  a  chapel,  in  which  "  the  figure  of  Hope 
reclines  on  an  urn,  and  is  attended  with  her  usual  emblem  of 
an  anchor.  A  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  expressive  of 
eternity,  includes  the  inscription  on  one  side  of  the  pedestal." 
The  objectionable  part  of  this  design  is  the  serpent  with  its 
tail  in  its  mouth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  all  em- 
blems, and  could  not  fail  to  disgust  every  man  of  cultivated 
taste. 

"  The  church-yards  in  Switzerland  (says  Simond)  are 
adorned  in  an  odd  taste,  with  fantastic  crosses  on  each  grave, 
tricked  out  with  small  puppet  figures  of  saints  or  angels, 
dangling  loose  in  the  wind,  the  wood  curiously  carved  with 
devices,  and  the  whole  gaudily  painted  and  gilt.  Two 
leagues  from  Berne,  we  stopped  to  see  a  tomb  of  another 
sort — the  celebated  monument  of  Maria  Laughans.  The  lid 
of  the  tomb  is  represented  as  breaking  asunder,  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  of  the  day  of  judgment;  and  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  pushing  away  the  fragments  with  one 
hand,  rises  out  with  an  infant  on  her  arm.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  sweetness  in  her  face,  mixed  with  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  yet  of  faith.  But  the  action  is  hardly 
simple  enough  for  the  chisel." 

Every  one  must  be  struck  by  the  want  of  simplicity  in 
this  design,  in  the  introduction  of  an  allegory,  which  is  an 
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extended  emblem,  or  rather  something  emblematical  of  inci- 
dents or  events.  Over  a  tomb  we  want  a  simple  emblem,  not 
an  allegory ;  a  sentiment,  not  a  sermon.  The  figure  of  the 
mother  and  her  child,  as  Simond  remarks,  would  be  better 
without  the  trick  of  the  broken  tomb.  The  idea  would  be 
proper  enough  for  a  painting ;  but  it  is  too  complicated  for 
sculpture. 

Such  representations  do  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  present  age.  The  more  cultivated  the 
people,  the  more  do  they  study  general  effects  in  their  de- 
signs, and  the  less  do  they  admire  such  conceits  as  those 
above  described.  The  old  world  is  full  of  them.  It  remains 
for  America  to  set  the  example  of  a  new  and  better  taste  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  blindly  imitating  absurd  cus- 
toms which  ought  to  have  become  obsolete  with  the  super- 
stitions and  fallacies  of  the  age  that  created  them. 

In  my  present  and  former  remarks  on  Rural  Cemeteries,  I 
have  confined  myself  to  the  advocacy  of  certain  general 
principles,  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  criticisms 
upon  the  particular  objects  contained  in  our  own  grounds. 
The  latter  might,  in  many  instances,  seem  invidious,  and 
could  seldom  be  entirely  just.  The  cause  of  more  than 
half  the  extravagance  and  absurdities  that  prevail  in  the 
style,  both  of  our  sepulchral  monuments  and  of  our  dwelling- 
houses,  is  the  propensity  among  our  people  to  imitate  foreign 
models,  indiscriminately,  instead  of  setting  up  a  standard  of 
taste  for  themselves,  and  adapted  to  their  own  circumstances 
and  institutions.  The  surest  method  of  reforming  public 
taste  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  use  our  best  efforts  in  finding  out 
and  establishing  general  principles ;  after  which,  the  difference 
in  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  practice  would  give  rise, 
not  to  discordant  details,  but  to  a  picturesque  and  charming 
variety. 

Beverly^  January,  1854. 

This  communication  completes  Mr.  Flagg's  article  on 
Cemeteries,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  our  last  Vol., 
(XIX,  p.  486.) 
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Art.  III.  Description  and  Engraving  of  the  Concord  Grape, 
a  new  Seedling,  raised  by  E.  W.  Bull,  Concord,  Mass. 
By  the  Editor. 

The  grape  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  delicious  of  all 
fruits.  From  the  days  of  Noah,  "  who  planted  vineyards," 
the  vine  has  been  the  most  universally-cultivated  of  all  fruit- 
bearing  plants.  The  promised  land  was  a  "  land  of  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  vines."  Throughout  the  Bible,  the  vine  is 
represented  as  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness  and  plenty,  yield- 
ing, as  it  does,  at  an  earlier  age,  and  in  a  profusion  far  beyond 
any  other  fruit.  Its  growth  extends  over  30  degrees  of  lati- 
tute  on  the  Eastern  continent — from  Persia  to  France  ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  its  culture  increased,  that,  according  to 
Chaptal,  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  the  latter  country, 
as  long  ago  as  1819,  was  600,000,000  imperial  gallons,  and 
now  exceeds  a  thousand  millions.  To  whatever  extent  other 
fruits  may  have  been  cultivated,  they  bear  no  proportion  to 
that  of  the  vine.  From  one  single  species  have  been  pro- 
duced all  the  varieties  which  make  up  the  European  collec- 
tions, now  numbering  more  than  three  hundred  sorts.  A 
greater  portion  of  these  are  wine  grapes,  not  more  than  fifty 
varieties  being  retained  by  English  cultivators  as  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  the  table. 

But  as  much  as  the  grape  is  esteemed, — that  is,  the  superior 
varieties  of  foreign  origin, — and  as  extensively  as  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe,  we  have  been  and  still  are  unable  to 
grow  it  in  our  own  climate,  except  by  artificial  means. 
Repeated  attempts  to  raise  it,  both  in  a  smaller  and  larger  way, 
have  all  resulted  in  the  same  manner — a  complete  and  total 
failure,  unless  in  the  confined  yards  of  our  thickly-crowded 
cities,  and  its  out-door  growth  has  been  mostly  abandoned. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  result,  our  cultivators  long  since 
turned  their  attention  to  our  native  vines,  which  grow  spon- 
taneously, and  in  great  variety,  all  over  the  United  States, 
comprising  several  species.  Rough,  foxy,  and  unpalatable  as 
most  of  them  are,  compared  with  the  French  table  grapes, 
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they  had  to  raise  these  or  none.  Those  of  our  northern 
region  were  found  to  be  very  indifferent,  but  the  observation' 
and  attention  of  intelhgent  cuUivators  at  the  South  soon 
enabled  them  to  seek  out  and  select  varities  which  possessed 
the  greatest  merit.  Among  these,  the  Isabella  and  Catawba 
were  the  first  to  attract  any  particular  notice;  the  former 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  latter  of  Georgia.  Their 
introduction  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  grape 
everywhere.  The  Isabella  proved  to  be  not  only  a  very  excel- 
lent variety,  but  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  of  the 
New  England  States.  No  fruit  ever  became  more  rapidly 
extended.  Every  individual  who  had  a  rod  of  ground  pro- 
cured an  Isabella  vine  ;  and,  from  its  first  introduction  in 
1819  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  the  only  variety,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Diana,  worth  growing  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  In  the  Western  and  Middle  States,  where 
the  Catawba  will  ripen,  that  is  the  best  grape,  and  it  has  super- 
seded the  Isabella,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

But  in  the  New  England  States,  and  the  parallel  north 
of  42°,  the  great  desideratum  has  been  a  table  grape  of 
superior  quality,  sufficiently  early  to  ripen  in  all  seasons.  The 
Diana,  but  very  recently  introduced,  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
supplied  this ;  it  will  ripen  its  delicious  fruit  in  all  places 
where  the  Isabella  fails,  and  will  eventually  take  the  place  of 
that  somewhat  uncertain  variety,  ripening  thoroughly  not 
more  than  two  seasons  out  of  five.  But  something  earlier 
even  than  the  Diana  is  yet  wanted  ;  one  that  will  ripen  early 
in  September,  a  free  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  of  large  size,  of 
fine  quality,  and  producing  an  abundant  crop.  All  intelligent 
cultivators  have  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  grape,  and  have 
been  confident  that  a  few  years  would  bring  about  the 
result. 

Long  ago  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  our  native  grape 
was  capable  of  being  greatly  ameliorated  and  improved, 
through  the  seeds,  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull  turned  his  attention  to 
their  production,  and  now  has  growing  more  than  2000  seed- 
ling plants,  from  some  of  which  he  hopes  even  to  beat  him- 
self.    It  will  take  a  long  time  to  prove  them  all,  but  the 
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result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  important :  for  the  natural 
habit  of  the  vine  once  changed  or  broken,  variation  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
product.  His  success  in  raising  the  Concord  Grape  is  the 
best  proof  of  this. 

Mr.  Bull  has  given  a  brief  history  of  his  new  variety,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  he  calls  it  a  seedling  from  our  native' 
grape  of  the  second  generation.  It  is  this  :  some  years  ago 
he  found  a  chance  seedling  growing  upon  his  grounds  near  a 
wall ;  as  there  are  no  wild  grapes  in  the  near  vicinity  of  his 
place  he  removed  it  to  his  garden,  where  he  watched  it  with 
some  care,  and  gave  it  good  cultivation.  In  a  year  or  two  it 
produced  a  few  bunches  of  fruit,  ripening  as  early  as  the  last 
part  of  August,  and  remarkably  sweet  and  free  from  the  foxy 
flavor  of  the  wild  type.  The  idea  at  once  occurred  to  him 
that  another  generation  would  be  a  still  greater  improvement, 
and  a  parcel  of  seeds  was  saved  for  planting.  His  anticipa- 
tions have  been  fully  realized ;  the  Concord  Grape  was  the 
produce  of  these  seeds.  We  annex  Mr.  Bull's  account  of 
the  origin  of  his  vine,  with  an  accurate  engraving  of  the 
bunch.     (Fig.  2,  see  Frontispiece.) 

Dear  Sir  ; — I  send  you  the  history  of  the  Concord  Grape, 
which  you  desired  for  your  excellent  Magazine.  I  have  by 
no  means  said  all  that  can  be  said  for  it,  my  desire  being  to 
have  it  come  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  may 
cultivate  it,  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

I  believe  I  have  before  stated  to  you  that  my  vine  is  grow- 
ing on  a  poor  sandy  loam,  overlaying  gravel,  which  has  not 
been  trenched  and  but  slightly  manured  ;  add  to  this,  the  late 
spring  and  early  autumn  frosts,  which  we  are  liable  to  in  this 
deep  valley  of  Concord,  and  the  summer  droughts  which  are 
very  severe  with  me,  and  I  think  you  will  conclude  with  me 
that  it  will  be  likely  to  keep  up  to  its  character  under  almost 
any  circumstances. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  cultivated  the  Isabella, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  grape,  for  fifteen  years  without 
being  able  to  ripen  them  in  open  culture,  and  it  was  this 
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constant  failure  which   led  me,  about  ten  years    since,  to 
raise  seedlings  from  our  native  grapes,  in  the  hope  that  I' 
should  obtain  a  hardy  grape  that  would  give  me  a  sure  sup- 
ply for  my  table.     In  this  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations. 

The  Concord  Grape  is  a  seedling,  in  the  second  gene- 
ration, of  our  native  grape,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time 
four  years  since,  being  at  that  time  the  only  seedling  I  had 
raised  which  showed  a  decided  improvement  on  the  wild 
type. 

Notwithstanding  its  unfavorable  position,  it  has  proved  a 
great  grower  and  bearer,  and  very  constant  to  its  quality  and 
season.  The  seedling  from  which  the  Concord  was  raised 
grew  near  to  a  Catawba,  and,  it  is  quite  possible,  was  impreg- 
nated by  it,  it  having  the  flavor  of  that  variety.  The  parent 
vine  was  a  good  and  sweet  grape,  large,  black,  and  ripe  the 
20th  of  August. 

The  Concord  Grape,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  strong  grower ; 
the  wood  strong,  the  foliage  large,  thick,  strongly  nerved, 
with  a  woolly  under-surface,  and  has  never  mildewed  n6r 
rusted  under  any  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

The  grape  is  large,  frequently  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  bunches  handsome,  shouldered,  and  sometimes  weigh  a 
pound.  In  color  it  is  a  ruddy  black,  covered  with  a  dense 
blue  bloom,  the  skin  very  thin,  the  juice  abundant,  with  a 
sweet  aromatic  flavor,  and  it  has  very  little  pulp. 

It  ripens  the  10th  of  September.  The  first  ripe  bunch  of 
the  season  was  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society's  Room,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1853.  The  vine 
was  neither  pruned  nor  pinched,  nor  had  application  of  any 
of  the  horticultural  arts,  whereby  precocity  and  size  are  at- 
tained, my  object  being  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  con- 
stant habit  of  the  vine.  I  suppose  that  its  quality  would  be 
much  improved  in  a  more  favorable  climate,  and  that  its 
superiority  to  the  Isabella  would  be  as  apparent  under  such 
circumstances  as  it  is  here. 

The  great  want  of  the  country  in  this  latitude  is  a  good 
table  and  wine  grape,  which  shall  also  be  early,  hardy,  and 
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prolific.  The  Concord  Grape  fulfils  these  conditions,  and  I 
feel  a  sincere  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  my  countrymen. — 
Respectfully  yours,  E.  W.  Bull.  Coficord,  Mass.,  January, 
1854. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  its  qualities  as  a  wine  grape. 
Mr.  Bull,  however,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  wine 
made  from  his  grape,  which  were  tasted  by  the  committee,  and 
pronounced  by  them  to  be  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  It 
was  his  first  attempt  at  wine-making,  and  of  course  not  likely 
to  be  made  with  much  skill.  It  has  been  much  praised  by 
several  who  have  tasted  it,  and  some  of  the  persons  good 
judges.  It  has  a  good  body,  with  an  agreeable,  fruity  per- 
fume, and  is  particularly  grateful  to  the  sick,  which  Mr.  Bull 
considers  the  best  test  it  could  have.  It  did  not  have  the 
slightest  addition  of  spirits,  but  was  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape. 

We  close  our  account  of  the  Concord  Grape  with  a  more 
full  description. 

Bmich,  large,  long,  neither  compact  nor  loose,  handsomely 
shouldered  :  Berries,  roundish,  large,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  sometimes  measuring  an  inch  :  Skin,  thin,  very 
dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom :  Flesh,  very  juicy, 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  pulp  :  Flavor,  rich,  saccharine,  and 
sprightly,  with  much  of  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  Catawba : 
Vine,  very  vigorous,  making  strong  wood :  Leaves,  very  large, 
thick,  strongly  nerved,  not  much  lobed,  and  woolly  beneath. 


Art.  IV.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  Neto  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

Abutilon  insignis. — This  new  and  very  beautiful  abuti- 
lon,  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  will  soon  be  in  bloom  in 
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our  collection.  It  is  quite  unlike  any  of  the  older  kinds,  the 
flowers  being  crimson,  veined  with  white.  The  habit  and 
foliage  is  also  good,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  as 
the  plant  is  covered  with  flower-buds.  It  will  be  a  great 
acquisition. 

New  Striped-leaved  Dahlia. — Van  Houtte,  of  Belgium, 
offers  for  sale  a  great  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  striped- 
leaved  dahlia,  which  is  called  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  1st. 
It  was  raised  by  M.  Roezl,  of  Austria,  in  the  park  of  the 
Comte  de  Schoenborn,  near  Vienna.  The  leaves  are  large, 
deep  green,  striped  with  white,  very  constant,  not  a  single 
one  being  unicolored.     The  flowers  are  also  very  double. 

New  Gladioluses. — The  French  cultivators  have  raised 
quite  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  the  Gladiolus  gandavensis. 
Some  of  them  we  have  flowered  in  our  collection,  but  the 
greater  number  are  yet  not  introduced,  A  variety  called 
Ulysses,  is  as  brilliant  as  the  old  cardinalis.  They  will  all 
be  very  desirable,  as  they  bloom  freely  under  common  garden 
culture  in  the  open  ground. 

Flowering  of  LiTXiE^A  geminiflo^ra. — That  curious  and 
rare  plant,  Littae^a  geminiflora,  or  the  plant  that  has  been  con- 
founded with  Bonapartea  juncea,  but  which  is  now  found  to  be 
a  totally  different  plant,  has  been  flowering  here  two  months, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  flowering  two  months  longer. 
The  flower  spike  is  eleven  feet  in  height.  I  cannot  state  the 
age  of  the  plant,  but  when  I  came  here  as  gardener  with  Mr. 
Manice,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  it  was  when 
it  began  to  bloom.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  its 
blooming  in  this  country.  I  should  like  to  have  shown  you 
a  fine  plant  of  Phaius  grandiflorus  that  we  have  had  in  bloom 
here,  with  thirty  flower  spikes,  some  of  the  spikes  having 
more  than  twenty-five  flowers  upon  them — it  is  a  most  splen- 
did plant. 

Stauntonm  latifolia,  and  Abelia  triflora  withstood  the  cold 
of  last  winter,  (1852-53,)  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. — 
"Yours  truly,  R.  Parnell,  Gardener  to  D.  F.  Manice, 
Oatlands,  L.  I. 

New  Herbaceous  Peonies. — M.  Van  Houtte  offers  for  sale 
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several  new  and  splendid  pseonies,  raised  by  M.  Parmentier, 
of  Enghein.  The  collection  was  offered  at  public  auction 
last  June,  and  brought  together  the  elite  of  the  amateurs  and 
cultivators  of  Europe,  who  were  anxious  to  possess  his  fine 
varieties,  the  fruits  of  forty  years  spent  in  producing  seedlings* 
Nearly  all  the  varieties  are  of  a  remarkably  dark  color,  and 
attracted  the  admiration  of  all  who  attended  the  sale,  which 
took  place  just  in  the  season  of  bloom.  M.  Van  Houtte  states 
that  he  had  to  make  great  exertions  to  obtain  the  stock,  but 
with  a  golden  price  (prix  d'or)  he  triumphed  over  his  com- 
petitors. The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  best : 
Alex.  Verschaffett,  Doyen  d'Enghein,  Eclatant,  fulgida, 
Lamartine,  Sultan,  Louis  Von  Houtte,  Prince  Charles,  &c..  in 
all  thirty  varieties. 

New  Achimenes. — duite  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  this 
popular  and  beautiful  flower  have  been  produced  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  cultivators.  A  new  species  has  also  been 
introduced  which  surpasses  all  that  have  heretofore  been  seen. 
Van  Houtte  thus  speaks  of  it :  '•'  Achimenes  chirita.  Precious 
acquisition  !  The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  species  are  as  large 
as  those  of  the  Gloxinia  and  of  the  color  of  the  Pansy,  being 
of  a  fine  blue  on  the  exterior,  reddish  on  the  inside.  Its 
habit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chirita  MoomV,  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Mexico." 

233.     ^^BiES  bracteaVa  Nuttall.     Bracteated  Silver  Fir. 

(Coniferse.)     California. 
Pinus  bracteata,  Don.  and  Lambert. 

This  is  one  of  the  "  most  remarkable  of  all  the  true  pines, 
particularly  in  the  nature  of  its  cones,"  and  has  long  been  a 
desideratum  with  the  English  cultivators.  It  has  at  last  been  in- 
troduced, and  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  have  a  stock  of  young 
plants.  It  is  a  California  species,  growing  with  the  Taxodium 
sempervirens,  and  at  a  higher  elevation,  and  covering  large  tracts 
on  the  mountainous  range  running  parallel  with  the  coast,  to 
the  Andes  of  St.  Lucia,  where  Dr.  Coulter  first  discovered  it. 
Douglas  afterwards  met  with  it  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet, 
on  the  California  mountains,  in  latitude  36°  north  ;  but  both 
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of  these  botanists  failed  to  obtain  seeds  or  plants.  Nuttall 
also  found  it  in  his  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  figured  it 
in  his  splendid  work  supplementary  to  Michaux's.  Its  intro- 
duction to  Great  Britain  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  the  indefati- 
gable collector  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  sent  home  fine  living 
plants. 

This  fir  is  one  of  so  much  interest  to  our  cultivators,  as  it 
will  undoubtedly  prove  perfectly  hardy,  that  we  copy  Mr. 
Lobb's  own  words,  in  relation  to  this  species,  which  Dr. 
Hooker  calls  a  most  "  noble  tree  "  : — 

"  This  beautiful  and  singular  tree  forms  here  (in  the  Califor- 
nia forests)  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  arborescent 
vegetation.  On  the  western  slopes  towards  the  sea,  it  occu- 
pies the  deep  ravines,  and  attains  the  height  of  120  to  150 
feet,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter ;  the  trunk  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  ;  the  lower  branches  decumbent ;  the 
branches  above  are  numerous,  short,  and  thickly  set,  forming 
a  long,  tapering  pyramid  or  spire,  which  gives  to  the  tree  the 
peculiar  appearance  which  is  not  seen  in  any  other  kinds  of 
the  Pinus  tribe.  When  standing  apart,  and  clear  from  the 
surrounding  trees,  the  lower  branches  frequently  reach  the 
ground,  and  not  a  portion  of  the  trunk  is  seen  from  the  base 
to  the  top. 

'•  Along  the  summit  of  the  central  ridges,  and  about  the 
highest  peaks,  in  the  most  exposed  and  coldest  places  imagin- 
able, where  no  other  pine  makes  its  appearance,  it  stands  the 
severity  of  the  climate  without  the  slightest  perceptible  in- 
jury, growing  in  slaty  rubbish,  which,  to  all  appearance,  is 
incapable  of  supporting  vegetation.  In  such  situations  it 
becomes  stunted  and  bushy,  but  even  then  the  foliage  main- 
tains the  same  beautiful  dark  green  color,  and  when  seen  at 
a  distance  it  appears  more  like  a  handsomely-grown  cedar  than 
a  pine.  No  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  trees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia vegetation,  and  is  equally  well  adapted  for  clothing  the 
mountain-tops  as  the  sheltered  valley. 

"  The  cones,  too,  are  quite  as  singular  as  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  beautiful ;  when  fully  developed,  the  scales,  as  well  as 
the  large  leaf-like  bracts,  are  covered  with  globules  of  thin, 
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transparent  resin,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  curious  and  striking 
object.  Douglas  was  mistaken  in  saying  this  fir  does  not 
occur  below  6000  feet  of  elevation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
found  as  low  as  3000  feet,  where  it  meets  Taxodium  sem- 
pervirens." 

The  auriferous  sands  are  not  all  the  treasures  of  California. 
Her  mountain  vegetation  is  yet  to  open  to  us  new  and  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  forest  growth.  How  grand  must  be  this 
tree,  towering  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  and  so  densely 
clothed  with  its  branches  of  the  darkest  green  that  not  an  atom 
of  its  spiry  trunk  can  be  seen !  creating  a  livelier  interest  in 
its  introduction,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  than  any  of  the  Coniferse, 
"  not  excepting  even  the  Deodar,"  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
Himalayas.  Lamentable  is  it  that,  with  the  speedy  means 
of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
which  we  now  possess,  seven  years  should  have  elapsed  since 
the  acquisition  of  California,  and  yet  our  transatlantic  friends 
should  be  the  first  to  find  out  the  value  of  our  own  trees. 
The  J.^bies  bracteata  is  just  what  we  want.  Growing  "  in  the 
most  exposed  and  coldest  places  imaginable,"  says  Mr.  Lobb, — 
and  every  one  who  has  read  Fremont's  tour  knows  what  that 
cold  is, — it  would  thrive  throughout  New  England.  Thus, 
while  we  are  spending  years  of  valuable  time  and  lavishing 
expense  upon  the  introduction  of  doubtful  hardy  pines,  we 
have  a  native  which  eclipses  all.  It  should  be  speedily 
introduced.     (Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

234.       ScHEE^RiA   MExicA^NA   Seem.       Mexican    Scheeria. 
(Gesneracead.)    Mexico. 

A  greenhouse  or  stove  plant ;  growing  one  foot  high  ;  with  purplish  flowers;  appearing  in  sum- 
mer; increased  by  offsets;  grown  in  light  peaty  soil.    Bot.  Mag.  1853,  pi.  4'/43. 

A  nearly-allied  plant  to  Achimenes,  of  the  same  habit,  and 
with  blossoms  apparently  between  an  achimenes  and  a  gloxinia. 
It  was  introduced  in  1850,  from  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  and 
flowered  abundantly  at  Kew,  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  Dr. 
Hooker  says  he  has  "  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  Scheerta 
mexicana  will  become  a  universal  favorite,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  found  in  every  garden."     In  our  climate  it 
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will  succeed  admirably  as  a  summer  greenhouse  plant,  treated 
like  the  Achimenes.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

235.  Erythrochi^ton  brasilie'nse  Nees  and  Mart.     Bra- 

zilian Erythrochiton.     (Rutaceae.)     Brazil. 

A  stove  plant ;  growing  three  feet  liizh  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  all  summer  ;  increased 
by  cuttings  ;  grown  in  light  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4742. 

A  Brazilian  plant,  with  a  palm-like  habit,  growing  erect, 
imbricated,  and  "  bearing  a  tuft  of  very  long  leathery  leaves 
at  the  extremity,  and  terminated  with  a  cluster  of  flowers 
which  "are  large  and  particularly  handsome,  the  calyx  being 
red,  the  corolla  white."  It  is  a  good  ornament  to  the  stove, 
and  blossoms  frequently  and  almost  throughout  the  year. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 

236.  Be'rberis  conci'nna  /.  D.  Hooker.     Neat  Berberry. 

(Berberidacese.)     Sikkim  Himalaya. 

A  hardy  or  half-hardy  shrub;  growing  three  feet  high;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearing  in  spring; 
increased  by  layers  ;  grown  in  light  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.  1853,  pi.  4744. 

"  A  very  beautiful  and  distinct  little  species."  It  was 
found  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
to  13,000  feet,  where  it  forms  a  low  bush,  three  feet  high, 
"  with  spreading  branches  thickly  covered  with  small  leaves 
of  a  deep  green  hue,  and  polished  above,  snowy  white  and 
glaucous  below  ;  these  colors,  the  large  oblong  scarlet  berries, 
and  red  branchlets  giving  the  shrub  a  singularly  neat  and 
pretty  appearance  when  in  fruit.  The  plants  flourish  luxu- 
riantly in  the  open  border  at  Kew.  Probably  hardy  with  us. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.) 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Societies, 

WORCESTER   COUNTY   HORTICULTURAI,. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  their  Hall  in  this  city,  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  when  a  reorganization  for  the  current  year  took  place 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  viz. : — 
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(  President — Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Vice  Presidents — William  T.  Merrifield,  of  Worcester ;  John  C.  Whiting, 
of  Northbridge  ;   George  T.  Rice,  of  Worcester. 

Trustees — John  Milton  Earle,  Worcester  ;  C.  W.  Forbush,  Grafton  ;  I. 
Davis,  Worcester ;  W.  M.  Bickford,  Worcester  ;  Wm.  C.  Capron,  Uxbridge ; 
Wm.  Workman,  Worcester  ;  Ansel  Lakin,  Worcester;  Joseph  A.  Denny, 
Leicester  ;  Leonard  Barrage,  Leominster ;  Geo.  Jaques,  Worcester  ;  Geo. 
A.  Dresser,  Worcester ;  D.  Waldo  Lincoln,  Worcester  ;  S.  P.  Champney, 
Worcester;  Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton;  Job  C.  Stone,  Shrewsbury;  Samuel 
IL  Colton,  Worcester ;  Thos.  Bond,  North  Brookfield  ;  John  Brooks,  Prince- 
ton ;  Emory  Bannister,  Worcester  ;  Jonathan  Forbush,  Bolton. 

Secretary — J.  Henry  Hill. 

Treasurer — Fred,  Wm,  Paine. 

Librarian — Clarendon  Harris. 

Auditors — George  T.  Rice,  Wm.  M.  Bickford. 
From  the  Treasurer's  report  it  appears  that  the  receipts  during 

the  year,  for  rent,  members'  admission  fees,  and  the  proceeds  of 

the  annual  exhibition,  were,  ^2,164  33 
Amount  expended  for  expenses  of  exhibitions,  &c,,  &c,,  394  59 
Which  makes  the  net  income  from  the  Society's  property  and 

the  year's  operations,  $1766  74 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  President,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
tendering  the  Society  the  munificent  donation  of  $3000,  to  be  appropriated 
towards  the  Society's  indebtedness  for  the  Hall.     [Worcester  Spy.) 

[This  additional  fund  will  place  the  Society  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  enable  it  to  do  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  promoting  the  cause  of  horticul- 
tural progress  in  the  interior  of  our  State. — Ed.] 

NEW    HAVEN    COUNTY   HORTICULTURAL. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  society  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  at  the  annual  meeting : — 

President — E.  A.  Bishop,  M.  D. 

Vice  Presidents — Stephen  D.  Pardee,  Esq.,  and  C.  B.  Lines,  Esq.. 

Directors — James  Harrison,  S.  I.  Baldwin,  E.  E.  Clarke,  Nathaniel'  A. 
Bacon,  C.  White,  C.  Beers,  J.  H.  Totten,  Jona.  Stoddard,. 0..F.  Winchester. 

Recording  Secretary — George  Gabriel. 

Corresponding  Secretary — N.  B.  Ives,  M.  D. 

Treasurer — C.  B.  Whittlesey. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  Fair,  in  September,  a  Pomological  Festival 
was  held  in  the  State  House,  New  Haven.  "  The  halls  were  neatly  car- 
peted, festoons  of  evergreen  hung  tastefully  from  the  walls,  and  the  richest 
perfumes  of  the  sweetest  flowers  and  most  delicious  fruits,  mingled  with 
some  of  the  finest  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  filled  the  building."  A 
large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  entertainment  which 
was  provided.    The  Hon.  A.  N.  Skinner  presided,  and  made  a  neat  address 
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upon  taking  the  chair.  He  was  followed  by  C.  B.  Lines,  Esq.,  Dr.  Ives, 
Prof.  Silliman,  and  Dr.  Hooker.  An  original  ode  was  sung,  after  which  the 
fruits  which  graced  the  tables  "  were  besieged  by  three  or  four  hundred 
hungry  and  long-expectant  members,  and  invited  guests." 

NEW   YORK  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  on  the 
1st  of  December,  and  the  following  officers  elected : — 
President — Shepherd  Knapp. 

Vice  Presidents — Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Wm.  W.  Livermore,  John  Groshon, 
R.  L.  Pell,  Abm.  A.  Leggett. 

Treasurer — Jacob  C.  Parsons. 

Recording  Secretary — Peter  B.  Mead. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

Librarian — James  Cheetham. 

Finance  Committee — John  Groshon,  W.  W.  Livermore,  H.  M.  Schieffelin. 

Jjibrary  Committee — Andrew  Reid,  Peter  B.  Mead. 

Premium  Committee — Peter  B.  Mead,  Alexander  Gordon. 

Committee  on  Fruits — Charles  More,  Thomas  Hogg,  Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Car- 
penter. 

Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers — J.  E.  Rauch,  J.  B.  Lenoir,  Robert 
Reid. 

Committee  on  Vegetables — A.  Bridgeman,  John  Suttle,  Charles  Knight. 

Committee  on  Distribution  of  Seeds,  fyc. — Isaac  Buchanan,  Charles  Place, 
Jacob  C.  Parsons. 

On  motion  of  P.  B.  Mead,  the  society  voted  to  hold  conversational  meetings 
during  the  winter,  for  the  discussion  of  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
members.    The  first  was  to  be  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  5th. 

PENNSYLVANIA     HORTICULTURAL. 

Ad  Interim  Fruit  Report. — The  Fruit  Committee  respectfully  report  that 
since  the  November  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  fruits  have  been 
received  by  them  : — 

From  Mrs.  J.  R.  Latimer,  pears  for  their  name,  grown  by  Dr.  Charles 
Kuhn,  of  this  city.  These  were  unusually  fine  specimens  of  the  Echas- 
serie. 

From  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Baltimore,  fifteen  varieties  of  pears. 

3.  Urbaniste. — Specimens  very  fine.  This  Flemish  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  foreign  pears.  In  the  November  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  Beurre  Soul6  has  long  been  familar  to  Boston  pomol- 
ogists  as  the  Urbaniste."  In  regarding  the  Buerre  Soul6  and  the  Urbaniste 
identical,  the  Boston  pomologists  are,  we  think,  in  error.  The  specimens 
of  the  former  exhibited  in  1848,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  one  of  their 
ablest  pomologists,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Hanners,  (Gushing,)  much 
more  so  indeed  than  to  the  Urbaniste,  though  we  do  not  consider  it  synony- 
mous with  either  of  them. 

[The  Urbaniste  often  so  nearly  resembles  the  Gushing,  in  color,  shape, 
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and  size,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it  were  it  not  that  it 
ripens  at  a  different  season.  The  Beurre  Soul6  was  exhibited  two  or  three 
years  before  its  identity  was  detected. — Ed.] 

4.  General  Taylor. — Size,  under  medium,  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by 
two  and  a  half  wide ;  form,  turbinate,  obscurely  pyriform,  broad  at  the 
crown  ;  color,  cinnamon  russet,  becoming  fawn  on  the  exposed  side  ;  stem, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  one-eighth  thick,  inserted  into  a  very  small 
cavity ;  calyx,  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  not  very  deep,  furrowed  basin  ; 
core,  medium ;  seed,  dark  brown,  ovate,  no  angle  at  the  obtuse  end  ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white,  granular,  becoming  buttery  and  melting,  but  somewhat 
gritty  at  the  core ;  flavor,  as  high  as  the  Seckel,  aroma  delicious  ;  quality, 
"  best ;"  maturity,  November.  The  General  Taylor  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  of  Maryland.  The  tree  supposed  to  be  the  original  one,  grows 
near  Baltimore,  and  is  about  25  or  30  years  old.  It  presents  no  evidence  of 
having  been  worked ;  and  Mr.  Rogers  assures  us  that  scions,  taken  from 
suckers  which  sprung  up  from  its  root,  have  borne  fruit  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  of  the  parent  tree.  We  commend  tlie  variety  to  the  atten- 
tion of  pomologists. 

From  Charles  Kessler,  Esq.,  Reading,  two  varieties  of  pears,  and  five  va- 
rieties of  apples,  Avithout  name. 

1.  The  Reading  Pear. — A  desirable  winter  variety,  which  has  more  than 
once  been  favorably  noticed  by  us.     Not  yet  mature. 

2.  JVinter  Pear. — Medium  size,  roundish,  fair  yellow ;  for  the  table, 
scarcely  "  good  "  in  quality. 

3.  Apple,  grown  by  Mr.  William  Young,  of  Reading.  Size,  large,  three 
and  five-eighths  inches  long  by  three  and  three-eighths  broad  ;  form,  coni- 
cal ;  color,  beautifully  striped  and  mottled  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground ; 
stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  one-twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a 
moderately-wide,  deep,  acuminate  cavity ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  set  in  a  nar- 
row, very  superficial,  wrinkled  basin ;  seed,  medium,  plump,  oval ;  core, 
large ;  flesh,  not  very  juicy  ;  flavor,  pleasant ;  quality,  "  good." 

4.  Apple,  grown  by  Mr.  Jacob  Kurr,  Middleburg,  Bethel  Township, 
Berks  County.  Size,  above  medium,  two  and  seven-eighths  inches  long,  by 
three  and  five -sixteenths  broad ;  form,  round-oblate,  obscurely  conical ; 
color,  fair  yellow-white,  with  crimson  blush,  containing  one  or  more  distinct 
white  spaces  or  streaks  on  the  blush ;  stem,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
one-twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a  wide,  deep  cavity ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  set 
in  a  small,  shallow,  slightly-furrowed  basin ;  seed,  dark  brown,  plump,  ovate ; 
flesh,  tender,  rather  dry  ;  flavor,  pleasant ;  quality,  "  good." 

5.  Apple,  grown  near  Reading.  Size,  below  medium,  two  and  a  half  in- 
ches long,  by  two  and  three-fourths  broad  ;  form,  roundish  ;  color,  greenish 
yellow,  Avith  a  brown  blush ;  stem,  variable,  from  five-sixteenths  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-twelfth  thick,  inserted  in  a  deep,  narrow, 
acuminate  cavity  ;  calyx,  large,  closed,  set  in  a  deep,  rather  wide,  obscurely- 
plaited  basin ;  seed,  light  brown,  broad,  flat ;  flesh,  fine  texture ;  flavor,  del- 
icately aromatic  ;  quality,  "  very  good." 

9.  Apple,  grown  by  Samuel  Zeiber,   Esq.,   of  Reading.     Size,  below 
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medium,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  by  two  and  seven-eighths  broad ; 
form,  round  oblate  ;  color,  red  in  stripes  of  different  hues,  russeted  about  the 
base  ;  stem,  tliree-fourths  to  one  inch  long,  and  one-tweltlh  thick,  inserted 
in  a  nioderatcly-wide,  not  very  deep,  russeted  cavity  ;  calyx,  small,  closed, 
set  in  a  very  small,  plaited  basin,  sometimes  almost  obsolete ;  flesh,  crisp, 
subacid  ;  quality,  "  good." 

7.  The  Yost. — A  fine  apple  which  has  been  noticed  in  several  of  our 
reports. 

From  Wm.  V.  Pcttit,  Esq.,  of  Colonnade  Row,  a  very  large  specimen  of 
the  Nilcs  Pear.  Size,  four  inches  long,  by  three  and  three-fourths  broad, 
and  weighing  one  and  one-fourth  pounds  ;  form,  roundish-oblong ;  color, 
yellow  at  maturity,  with  many  russet  dots  ;  stem,  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
long,  and  onc-fiflh  thick,  inserted  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep,  furrowed  cavity  ; 
calyx,  small,  closed,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow,  regular  basin  ;  seed,  light 
brown,  large,  plump,  long,  acuminate  ;  flesh,  somewhat  granular,  becoming 
buttery  ;  flavor,  not  high,  but  saccharine  and  pleasant ;  quality,  "  very 
good ;"  maturity,  December ;  an  abundant  bearer  of  fair  and  large  fruit. 
This  is  a  foreign  variety,  imported  from  France,  by  the  Hon.  Jno.  M.  Niles, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  imported  tree  was  sent  by  him,  some  years  ago,  to 
liis  friend  Wm.  V.  Pettit,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  Our  attention  was  first  directed 
to  it  by  Mrs.  Catlierine  Stanley,  of  East  Hartford,  an  honorary  and  corres- 
ponding member  of  our  society,  and  distinguished  as  well  for  her  moral, 
social,  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  as  for  her  zealous  and  untiring  de- 
votion to  horticulture.  Being  uable  to  recognize  the  variety,  and  its  true 
name  having  been  lost,  we  designated  it  the  Niles.  Some  of  the  Boston 
Pomologists,  who  are  more  fomiliar  with  the  Easter  Beurre  than  wo  are, 
consider  it  that  variety ;  while  others  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  not  the  Easter 
Beurre.  Without  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  this  point  we  will  merely 
remark  that  it  differs  from  tlie  specimens  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  of  the  latter,  in  being  more  oblong  in  form,  of  a  more  yellow  color, 
having  a  longer  stem,  a  deeper  and  more  regular  basin,  and  in  its  earlier 
period  of  maturity. 

From  Mr.  A.  Parker,  tAvo  varieties  of  pears.  One  is  called  a  Native 
Butter  Pear,  and  resembles  the  Pctre ;  the  specimen  is  too  much  decayed 
for  us  to  form  any  opinion  of  its  quality.  The  others,  sent  for  their  name, 
are  the  Echasserie. 

From  Mrs.  John  R.  Latimer,  the  Cushing  Raspberry,  grown  by  Hartman 
Kuhn,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  tliis  city.  Specimens  are  remarkably  fine.  The  autum- 
nal fruit  of  this  twice-bearing  variety  is  even  larger  than  tliat  which  ripens 
in  summer,  at  the  usual  raspberry  season. 

From  Mr.  H.  B.  Lindlcy,  Atliens,  O.,  through  C.  Cope,  Esq.,  fine  speci- 
mens of  an  apple,  for  its  name. 

From  Dr.  James  S.  Rumsey,  Fishkill  Landing,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a 
pear  and  two  varieties  of  apples. 

Buel's  Favorite,  sometimes  called  Spotted  or  Grey  Pippin,  grown  by 
Dr.  Rumsey,  from  a  scion  obtained  at  Albany.  Size,  full  medium,  two  and 
a  half  inches  long,  by  tlueo  and  one-eightli  broad ;  form,  roundish  ;  color, 
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greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  fawn  cheek ;  stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  acuminate,  russeted  cavity  ;  calyx,  me- 
dium, set  in  a  deep,  moderately- wide,  furrowed  basin;  flesh,  a  little  tough, 
owing  probably  to  the  specimen  being  a  little  shriveled ;  flavor,  partakes 
somewhat  of  that  of  the  Newtown  Pippin,  though  in  an  inferior  degree ; 
quality,  "  good."  The  shriveled  condition  of  the  fruit  may  have  caused  us  to 
give  to  this  variety  less  merit  than  it  deserves. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  apple,  grown  by  H.  W.  Sargent,  Esq.,  Woden- 
ethe,  Fishkill  Landing.  Size,  large,  three  inches  long,  by  three  and  a  half 
in  width ;  form,  broadly  conical,  obscurely  ribbed ;  color,  waxen  yellow, 
with  a  brilliant  verraillion  cheek  ;  stem,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
slender,  inserted  in  a  wide,  deep  cavity  ;  calyx,  small,  closed,  set  in  a  nar- 
row, rather  deep,  furrowed  basin ;  core,  large  ;  seed,  light  brown,  very  small, 
roundish,' terminating  abruptly  in  an  acute  point;  flesh,  pale  yellow,  fine 
texture,  tender,  moderately  juicy ;  flavor,  mild  and  pleasant ;  quality,  "  very 
good."  The  tree  which  bore  this  fruit  is  small,  has  just  come  into  bearingj 
and  is  supposed  to  be  some  known  kind.  It  is  not  the  White  Calville. 
The  fruit  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Belmont,  which,  however, 
is  rarely  so  conical.  If  some  friend  would  have  the  kindness  to  send  us 
specimens  of  the  Belmont,  we  might,  possibly,  be  able  to  decide  whether  it 
is  identical  with  the  kind  just  described.  The  seed  of  the  latter  are  pecul- 
iar ;  few  apples  of  its  size  have  so  small  a  seed,  and  still  fewer  of  its  form 
possess  seed  so  short  and  roundish.  Be  it  what  variety  it  may,  its  "  very 
good  "  quality,  fine  size,  handsome  form,  and  brilliant  coloring,  appropriately 
adapt  it  to  the  table,  and  render  it  eminently  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation, 
if  it  should  succeed  as  well  in  other  localities  as  at  Wodenethe.  Scions, 
we  trust,  will  be  freely  disseminated  by  Mr.  Sargent  and  Dr.  Rumsey. 

BeWs  Hybrid  Walnut. — In  noticing  this  interesting  nut  in  our  last  report, 
we  stated,  from  information  we  had  received,  that  Mr.  Joshua  Pierce,  a  skil- 
ful nurseryman  of  Washington,  had  "  succeeded,  in  two  instances,  in  grafting 
this  variety  on  the  English  Walnut."  Mr.  Pierce  has  since  informed  us 
that  this  statement  is  partially  incorrect.  It  is  true,  he  succeeded  in  two 
instances  in  grafting  the  Hybrid,  not,  however,  on  the  English  Walnut,  but 
on  the  Butternut.  Scions  Avere  inserted,  in  various  ways,  by  him,  on  about 
a  dozen  of  stocks  of  the  English  Walnut,  without  union  taking  place  in  a 
single  instance.  These  stocks  having  been  transplanted  only  a  month  pre- 
viously, may,  as  he  intimates,  in  some  measure  account  for  the  failure  of  the 
operation.  In  the  two  cases  in  which  he  was  successful  in  working  the 
Hybrid  on  the  Butternut,  his  mode  of  grafling  differed  from  any  of  those  in 
ordinary  use,  and  requires  special  notice.  In  our  preceding  report  we  al- 
luded to  the  great  want  of  success  experienced  by  horticulturists  in  grafl- 
ing the  walnut,  and  recommended  two  ways  of  obviating  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Pierce  deserves  our  cordial  tlianks  for  communicating  to  us  a  third  one, 
which,  in  his  hands,  has  been  attended  by  promising  results.  And  that  we 
might  clearly  comprehend  it,  he  very  kindly  sent  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee one  of  the  two  trees  he  had  successfully  worked.  His  mode,  which 
is  a  species  of  inarching,  or  grafling  by  approach,  is  performed  in  the  fol 
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lowing  manper : — A  portion  of  the  scion,  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  its  lower  end,  is  pared^away,  well  down  into  the  alburnum, 
two  inches  in  length  ;  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  stock,  near  its  crown, 
is  also  removed.  The  scion  and  the  stock,  after  being  both  tongued,  are  to 
be  accurately  adjusted,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  two  shall  be  in  exact 
apposition.  He  then  binds  them  firmly  together  with  a  strip  of  bass  matting, 
and  applies  a  covering  of  grafting  clay ;  after  which  the  earth  is  heaped  up 
around  it.  Before  proceeding  to  the  operation,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
remove  the  earth  from  about  the  root  of  the  stock  sufficiently  far  to  enable 
the  heel  of  the  scion  to  penetrate  some  distance  below  the  surface.  Mr. 
Pierce  thinks  he  removed  the  top  of  the  stock  at  the  time  the  graft  was  in- 
serted, but  suggests  the  propriety  of  allowing  it  to  remain  until  complete 
union  between  the  scion  and  stock  is  fully  established,  and  then  cutting  it 
off  close  down  to  the  point  of  connection.  The  theoretical  advantages  of 
the  mode  of  grafting  now  described,  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty,  are  ob- 
vious ;  and  its  practical  utility  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  worked 
specimen  very  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Pierce.  Although  not 
entirely  novel,  the  plan  had  probably  never  before  been  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  the  walnut.  A  proceeding  somewhat  analogous  has  been  employed 
in  propagating  the  Camellia,  in  which  case,  however,  the  heel  of  the  scion  is 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  instead  of  being  inserted  in  the  earth. 

Bcurre  Clairgeau  Pear. — This  large  and  valuable  new  foreign  pear,  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  B.  V.  French,  was  noticed,  and  an  exterior  description  of 
it  given,  in  our  October  ad  interim  report.  The  specimen  not  being  suffi- 
ciently mature  at  that  time  for  testing,  was  laid  aside,  and  was  not  cut  till 
the  9th  of  December,  Avhen  it  was  somewhat  shriveled.  We  now  complete 
the  description  commenced  in  October.  Core,  under  medium  ;  seed,  dark 
brown,  small  for  the  size  of  the  fruit,  elongated,  narrow,  plump,  with  a  prom- 
inent angle  at  the  obtuse  end ;  flesh,  yellowish-white,  buttery,  melting ; 
flavor,  perfumed  and  delicious  ;  quality,  "  best."  The  Beurr6  Clairgeau 
has  been  described  and  figured  both  in  the  HoHiculturist  and  in  Hovey's 
Magazine ;  and  its  period  of  ma\urity  is  represented  to  be  October  and 
November.  The  advanced  season  of  the  year,  December  9,  when  our 
specimen  was  eaten,  may  have  enabled  it  to  develop  more  completely  its 
fine  qualities.  To  this,  or  to  some  other  auspicious  circumstance,  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  the  somewhat  higher  estimate  expressed  by  us  of  its 
quality,  than  that  entertained  by  some  other  pomologists  quite  as  competent 
as  ourselves  to  judge  of  its  merits.  At  any  rate,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
the  specimen  examined  by  us  was,  in  all  respects,  justly  entitled  to  the  high- 
est grade  of  excellence. 

From  the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Woodward,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  blackberries. 
Having  learned  from  various  sources  that  the  blackberry  grown  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wyoming  was  of  unusual  size,  we  were  anxious  to  see  specimens  of 
the  fruit.  This,  the  kind  attention  of  Judge  Woodward  enabled  us  to  do, 
about  sixteen  months  ago.  The  specimens  then  forwarded  to  us,  though  in 
a  dried  state,  were  remarkably  large  ;  and  we  hoped,  by  planting  the  seed, 
to  obtain  varieties  still  finer ;  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  seed  vegetated. 
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The  specimens  now  received  were  gathered  during  the  summer ^of  the  pres- 
ent year,  at  their  usual  time  of  ripening,  and  put  into  a  bottle  of  alcohol. 
The  bottle  having  been  placed  on  its  side,  the  cork  came  out  and  the  alcohol 
escaped,  'J'he  berries,  therefore,  did  not  retain  their  full  size,  and  yet  some 
of  them  measured  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length.  The  number  of 
pips  contained  in  each  is  unusually  great;  in  one  berry  we  counted  113,  in 
another  146.  In  form  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  cultivated  high  bush 
variety  of  Boston.  The  blackberry  is,  no  doubt,  capable  of  considerable 
improvement  in  size  and  quality.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  what  ex- 
tent this  can  be  accomplished  by  cultivation,  by  crossing,  and  by  raising 
seedlings,  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some  of  the  most  remarkable  kinds 
from  different  sections  of  our  country.  Judge  Woodward  has  very  kindly 
promised  us  plants  of  the  one  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre.  To 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  we  are  already  indebted  for  the  Boston  Improved  High 
Bush  variety ;  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Prince  for  the  White,  and  the  Parsley- 
leaved.  The  New  Rochelle,  from  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  we  have  not  yet 
received ;  will  Mr.  Lawton  send  us  by  express  a  good-sized  plant  of  this 
variety  ?  The  blackberry,  like  the  raspberry,  may  be  propagated  with 
ease,  and  with  almost  magic  rapidity,  by  division  of  the  root  into  small 
sections. 

CALIFORNIA    AGRICULTURAL. 

A  meeting  of  those  interested  in  agriculture,  agreeably  to  a  published 
call  signed  by  several  gentlemen,  convened  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday, 
Dec.  5,  1853,  J.  K.  Rose  in  the  chair,  and  W.  N.  Thompson,  Secretary. 
A  committee  of  four  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Thompson  on  the  folowing  day  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  following  officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
President — F.  W.  Macondray. 

Vice  Presidents — One  from  each  county.  J.  M.  Horney,  Alameda ;  Maj. 
J.  Bidwell,  Butte  ;  Mr.  Chipman,  Contra  Costa ;  Abel  Stearns,  Los  Angeles ; 
Jerome  D.  Ford,  Mendocino ;  Gen.  C.  J.  Hutchinson,  Sacramento ;  C.  M. 
Weber,  San  Joaquim  ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Clemens,  San  Luis  Obispo  ;  Wm.  F.  White, 
Santa  Cruz  ;  Major  P.  B.  Reading,  Shasta ;  Gen.  G.  M.  Vallejo,  Sonoma ; 
Mr.  Ryan,  Trinity ;  Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  Yuba ;  James  K.  De  Long,  El 
Dorado  ;  Capt.  J.  A.  Morgan,  Marin ;  J.  Bryant  Hill,  Monterey  ;  J.  W.  Os- 
borne, Napa ;  Judge  J.  Judson  Ames,  San  Diego;  S.  R.  Throckmorton,  San 
Francisco  ;  J.  F.  Kennedy,  Santa  Clara ;  Pablo  de  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara ; 
Jefferson  Hunt,  San  Bernardino  ;  Simpson  Thompson,  Solano  ;  E.  Linoberg, 
Tuolumne. 

Vacancies  in  other  counties  will  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
as  provided  by  the  constitution. 

Recording  Secretary — C.  V.  Gillespie,  Esq. 

Treasurer — Judge  David  Chambers. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Executive  Committee — E.  L.  Beard,  Alameda  Co. ;  J.  K.  Rose,  San  Fran- 
cisco Co. ;  D.  W.  C.  Thompson,  Sonoma  Co. ;  H.  C.  Malone,  Santa  Clara 
Co. ;  Wm.  N.  Thomson,  San  Francisco  Co. 
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Art.  II.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRUITS. 

[Omitted  in  our  last  No.] 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Society  on  the  em- 
inent success  appertaining  to  this  branch  of  its  fostering  care.  Results  have 
been  attained  the  past  season,  developing  the  capabilities  of  soil  and 
climate  in  perfecting  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits — more  particularly  the 
pear — that  would  compensate  f)r  years  of  toil. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  like  results  could  be  shown,  in  regard 
to  the  last  named  variety,  in  any  exhibition  in  any  country, — we  are  aware 
of  the  purport  of  language;  and  still  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  remark 
as  stable. 

During  the  same  time  our  amateurs  have  not  been  backward  in  pro- 
ducing seedlings  of  every  variety  of  fruit,  while  in  pears  a  diligence  has 
been  shown  deserving  the  warmest  praise  of  those  who  have  ever  felt  that 
the  parent  society  should  be  enabled  to  go  on  with  an  increasing  and  dis- 
seminating influence. 

With  limited  means,  the  Society  has  been  enabled,  through  its  rich  dis- 
play from  week  to  week,  to  afford  the  public  an  opportunity  to  compare  and 
compete  to  an  extent  almost  literally  to  the  loading  down  of  the  tables  al- 
lotted to  this  department.  And  the  Committee  would  here  bespeak  the 
thanks  of  the  Society,  for  a  few  who  have  come  forward  week  after  week 
during  the  whole  season,  affording  from  their  own  grounds  a  display  which 
in  many  localities  would  alone  form  exhibitions  of  merit,  viz. :  The  Presi- 
dent, Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  M.  &  F,  Burr,  M.  P.  Wilder,  Samuel  Walker, 
J.  Fisk  Allen,  W.  C.  Strong,  M.  H.  Simpson,  Henry  Vandine,  Josiah 
Lovett,  Winship  &  Co.,  Breck  &  Son,  A.  W.  Stetson,  J.  P.  Cushing, 
Azell  Bowditch,  E.  M.  Richards,  Samuel  Downer,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Austin,  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Durfee,  Josiah  Stickney,  C.  E.  Grant,  Messrs.  Stetsons,  Francis 
Dana,  Hyde  &  Co.,  B.  Harrington,  J.  B.  Moore,  Frederick  Tudor,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  honorable  mention  might  be  made. 

It  may  well  be  deemed  a  task  when  the  Committee  are  called  upon  to 
decide  the  premiums  where  all  are  excellent,  and  so  much  superior  to  the 
contributions  of  former  years ;  and,  though  they  have  been  obliged  to  de- 
clare in  favor  of  one  or  another  who  happened  to  compose  the  Committee,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  your  Committee  is  obliged  to  be  made  up  of  such 
members  as  have  made  this  a  zealous  choice,  and  for  years  have  been  striv- 
ing to  attain  to  a  superiority  of  culture,  and  of  necessity  the  Society  must 
bear  in  mind  that  to  them  is  due  some  share  in  the  getting  up  from  their 
own  grounds  these  liberal  contributions. 

To  shut  them  out  as  competitors,  a  result  would  entail  on  the  Society, 
depriving  it  of  some  of  the  largest  experience,  for  the  very  information 
required  could  not  be  obtained  to  do  duty  in  this  department.  And  to  the 
better  understanding  in  the  premises,  we  would  say,  that  it  is  distinct- 
ly understood  in   Committee,  that  unless  such  fruits    or   specimens  are 
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of  a  decidedly  marked  superiority,  the  preference  shdl  he  mven  to  the 
contributor  outside  of  the  Committee.  Your  Committee  are  impelled  to  this 
statement,  with  the  view  that  all  competitors  may  feel  that  exact  justice 
will  he  awarded  to  each  and  every  contributor,  and,  certainly,  if  there  is 
vantage-ground  anywhere,  it  is  with  him  who  does  not  go  through  the 
cheerful,  though  unpaid  and  uncoveted  duties  from  week  to  week  during 
the  whole  year. 

To  the  better  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  them,  each 
member  is  provided  with  a  book  "  in  which  shall  be  kept  a  true  record 
of  all  contributions  from  week  to  week,"  and  in  which  weights,  measures, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  carefully  noted ;  and  though  a  casual  observer,  carrying  in 
mind  from  one  exhibition  to  another,  might  not  deem  the  award  in  all  cases 
agreeable  with  his  judgment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
awards  receive  final  action  it  is  in  full  council,  bringing  to  their  aid  the 
contents  of  each  and  every  record  made — and  we  take  satisfaction  in  stat- 
ing, that  such  awards  have  been  made  in  perfect  unanimity. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  introduction  of  desirable  varieties 
of  pears  by  importation,  and  we  would  instance  the  names  of  a  few  who 
have  carried  out  such  arrangements  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  viz. :  Hon. 
J.  S.  Cabot,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Hon,  Samuel  Walker,  Messrs.  Hovey  & 
Co.,  and  Robert  Manning,  each  of  whom  have  liberally  furnished  specimens 
at  fruition,  though  they  might  chance  to  perfect  but  a  single  specimen. 

Among  the  modern  pears  which  have  fully  sustained  their  former  reputa- 
tion, and  may  be  considered  as  valuable  for  general  cultivation,  are  the  fc^- 
lowing  sorts,  viz. :  Poire  d'Albret,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Grand  Soliel,  Beurre 
Sterkman,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Fondante  de  Malines,  Beurr6  Langelier. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  following,  of  native  origin,  viz, :  Howell, 
Sheldon,  Dallas,  Boston,  Collins,  Meriam,  Wadleigh,  and  Kingsessing. 

Of  the  seedling  pears  heretofore  spoken  of  as  raised  by  Mr.  Francis 
Dana,  the  Committee  have  tested  as  ripening  in  course,  and  see  now  no 
reason  to  change  an  opinion  already  expressed.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
an  excellent  seedling  called  the  Boston,  offered  by  Messrs.  Hovey,  several 
years  in  succession. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  report  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  spoke  of  several 
members  who  had  been  foremost  in  availing  themselves  of  all  that  could 
be  brought  to  our  aid  by  the  introduction  from  abroad  of  such  pears  as  had 
received  favorable  notice,  and  we  will  herewith  append  the  lists  and  re- 
marks, as  furnished  by  the  several  gentlemen. 

From  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot,  Salem,  Alexandre  Lambre,  Beurr6  Gens, 
Choix  d'un  Amateur,  Poire  Rigoleau,  Millot  de  Nancy,  Eastnor  Castle, 
Blanc  Per  Ne,  Prevost,  Belle  Julie,  Calebasse  Delvigne. 

Dorchester,  December  18,  1853. 
To  Eben  Wight,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society. 
Sir, — In  response  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  herewith  transmit  descrip- 
tions of  new  pears  which  I  have  exhibited  the  past  season.    The  quality  of 
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many  of  these  has  been  pretty  fully  ascertained,  but  another  favorable  sea- 
son will  test  them  more  thoroughly .^rRespec</M%  yours^  ^c,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder. 

JSTeiv  Pears,  exhibited  in  the  year  1853. 

1.  Alexandre  Lambre. — Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  bergamot  shape ; 
calyx,  moderately  sunk  in  flat  basin  ;  stem,  rather  stout,  less  than  one  inch 
in  length,  generally  set  without  depression ;  color,  yellowish  green,  occa- 
sionally mottled  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  russeted  at  the  stem  and  calyx, 
and  stippled  with  coarse  dots ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  melting  and  juicy ; 
flavor,  sweet,  rich,  with  the  Passe  Colmar  aroma.  Season,  November  to 
December.  Quality  "  very  good,"  perhaps  "  best."  Core,  small ;  seeds, 
numerous,  plump,  and  acutely  pointed. 

2.  Poire  d^Avril. — Size,  medium ;  form,  acute  pyriform,  inclining  to  tur- 
binate ;  calyx,  closed,  sunk  in  rather  broad,  moderately  deep  basin ;  stem, 
one  inch  or  more  in  length,  fleshy  at  the  junction,  rather  stout ;  color,  yel- 
lowish green,  skin  rough,  somewhat  russeted  and  reddened  on  the  sunny 
side ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  crispy  and  juicy ;  flavor,  resembles  Easter 
.JBeurr6,  but  is  much  inferior.  Season,  February  to  May.  Keeps  well,  and 
iiipens  without  difficulty.  Quality,  good,  with  the  promise  of  being  valuable 
as  a  very  late  fruit.  Core,  small ;  seeds,  long,  sharply  pointed.  Mr.  Rivers 
ranks  this  variety  as  a  stewing  pear. 

3.  Bewrri  Soulange. — Size,  medium  to  large ;  form,  acute  pyriform  ;  stem, 
one  inch  or  more  in  length,  curved,  fleshy  at  the  junction ;  color,  pale  clear 
yellow  at  maturity,  with  occasional  traces  of  russet ;  flesh,  melting,  and 
very  juicy  ;  flavor,  rich,  sugary,  with  peculiarly  pleasant  aroma.  Season, 
October  to  November.  Quality,  "  very  good,"  will  probably  prove  "  best ;" 
a  desirable  acquisition.  Received  some  years  since  from  Brussels,  and  of 
doubtful  nomenclature. 

4.  Beurri  Bachelier. — Size,  very  large ;  form,  obovate  obtuse  pyriform  ; 
stem,  short  and  stout,  seldom  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
planted  in  a  narrow  folded  cavity  ;  color,  clear  green  until  mature,  when  it 
has  a  handsome  yellow  skin ;  flesh,  tolerably  melting  and  juicy ;  flavor, 
pleasant,  inclining  to  sweet,  not  high,  but  agreeable.  Season,  November  to 
December.     Quality,  good  ;  may  prove,  on  further  trial,  very  good. 

The  Beurr6  Bachelier  is  described  as  a  pear  of  the  largest  size  in  the 
European  Catalogues.  The  tree  is  tardy  of  growth  on  the  quince  root,  but 
succeeds  and  bears  abundantly  when  worked  on  a  standard,  a  graft  of  one 
foot  in  length  having  produced  the  last  season  nine  perfect  pears. 

5.  Theodore  Van  Mons. — Size,  large;  form,  obtuse  obovate  pyriform; 
stem,  about  one  inch  in  length,  planted  without  depression ;  calyx,  large, 
open,  moderately  sunk  ;  color,  green  at  first,  but  becoming,  when  ripe,  clear 
yellow ;  skin,  smooth  and  handsome ;  flesh,  tender,  juicy  and  melting  ;  flavor, 
pleasant,  sweetish,  with  some  aroma.  Season,  October  to  November.  Qual- 
ity, good,  probably,  very  good.  Tree,  vigorous,  growth  upright,  forming  a 
fine  pyramid,  and  bears  well,  either  on  the  pear  or  quince.  A  hardy,  valua- 
ble fruit 
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6.  Doyenni  Robin. — Size,  medium ;  form,  roundish,  bergamot  shape ; 
stem,  rather  long,  planted  without  much  depression,  on  a  flattened  surface ; 
calyx,  email,  moderately  sunk ;  color,  pale  lemon  yellow,  russeted  at  the 
stem  and  calyx,  and  profusely  stippled  with  coarse  dots  ;  flesh,  white,  melt- 
ing and  juicy ;  flavor,  sprightly,  vinous,  with  pleasant  astringency,  like 
Doyenn6  d'Ete,  rich  and  good ;  quality,  very  good  ;  core,  medium ;  seeds, 
plump  and  fair.     Season,  October  1st. 

7.  Malconaitre  (THaspin. — Size,  large;  form,  roundish  obovate;  stem, 
about  one  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  slight  depression ;  calyx,  closed,  in 
rather  deep,  irregular  basin  ;  skin,  dull  yellow,  with  brownish  red  cheek, 
stippled  with  coarse  dots,  and  russeted  at  the  calyx ;  flesh,  juicy,  tender  and 
melting ;  flavor,  rich  subacid,  perfumed.  Season,  October  to  November. 
Quality,  very  good ;  core,  medium ;  seeds,  small.  Tree,  vigorous,  hardy 
and  productive  ;  a  valuable  market  fruit. 

8.  Beurre  jYantais. — Size,  large ;  form,  pyriform,  slightly  contracted  in  the 
neck,  somewhat  obtuse  ;  stem,  about  one  inch  in  length,  rather  stout ;  color, 
clear  green,  until  maturity,  when  the  skin  assumes  a  pale  yellow,  generally 
without  any  blush,  and  with  but  few  traces  of  russet ;  flesh,  melting,  tender, 
and  juicy  ;  flavor,  sacharine,  tolerably  rich.  Season,  September  15  to  Oc- 
tober 15.  Quality,  very  good ;  tree,  grows  well  on  the  pear  or  quince, 
comes  early  into  bearing,  and  makes  a  fine  pyramidal  tree.  Mr.  Leroy  ad- 
vertises this  as  a  new  fruit,  but  it  has  long  been  known  in  other  collections. 

9.  Fondanie  .Agreeable. — Size,  medium;  form,  roundish  obovate;  stem, 
one  inch  or  more  long,  fleshy  at  the  base,  set  on  one  side ;  calyx,  open  in 
broad  shallow  basin ;  color,  dull  yellowish  green,  slightly  russeted ;  flesh, 
tender,  melting  and  juicy ;  flavor,  very  pleasant  and  refreshing,  with  deli- 
cate aroma ;  quality,  very  good,  excellent.  Season,  last  of  August.  Core, 
large  ;  seeds,  large,  plump. 

10.  BeurrS  JVavez. — Size,  full  medium,  or  large;  form,  turbinate  ;  stem, 
one  inch  or  more  in  length,  moderately  strong,  inserted  on  the  apex  of  the 
fruit ;  calyx,  closed,  not  much  sunk ;  flesh,  melting  and  juicy ;  flavor,  rich, 
vinous,  with  pleasant  aroma ;  quality,  very  good.     Season,  October. 

11.  De  Bavay. — Size,  medium;  form,  turbinate;  stem,  one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  planted  without  depression ;  calyx, 
large,  open ;  color,  dull  yellow,  coarsely  stippled,  and  considerably  covered 
with  traces  of  russet;  flesh,  juicy,  tolerably  melting;  flavor,  agreeable  sub- 
acid, moderately  rich ;  quality,  very  good.  Season,  October  to  November. 
A  good  bearer,  either  on  the  pear  or  quince  root. 

12.  Doyen  Dillen. — Size,  medium  to  large;  form,  obtuse  pyriform,  in- 
clining to  oval;  stem,  short  and  stout,  fleshy  at  the  junction;  skin,  dull 
green,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity  ;  flesh,  melting,  with  sufficient  juice ; 
flavor,  agreeable  subacid,  sweetish,  with  pleasant  perfume.  Season,  Octo- 
ber to  November.     Quality,  good ;  may  prove  very  good. 

13.  Van  Mans,  1825. — Size,  full  medium  ;  form,  obovate  obtuse  pyri- 
form ;  stem,  rather  stout,  one  inch  or  more  in  length,  planted  in  a  slight 
depression;  calyx,  closed,  rather  deeply  sunk ;  skin,  at  maturity  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  few  russet  traces,  and  occasionally  a  brownish  red  cheek ; 
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flesh,  melting,  juicy  and  tender ;  flavor,  pleasant  subacid,  rich.  Season, 
October  to  November.  Quality,  very  good,  if  not  best.  Tree,  vigorous, 
much  of  the  habit  of  the  Urbaniste,  both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  but  is  a  very 
distinct  variety. 

14.  Laure  de  Glymes. — Size,  medium ;  form,  oval,  turbinate ;  calyx, 
open,  moderately  sunk  ;  stem,  short,  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  insert- 
ed without  depression ;  color,  dull  yellow,  ground  almost  completely  cov- 
ered with  orange  russet,  skin  handsome ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  not  very 
juicy;  flavor,  sweetish,  with  pleasant  aroma.  Season,  October  to  Novem- 
ber. Quality,  good.  Valuable  as  an  orchard  pear,  bearing  profusely,  in 
clusters.  M.  Bivort  describes  this  fruit  in  his  Album  de  Pomologie,  as  of 
exquisite  quality.  Perhaps  another  year's  trial  may  raise  its  character  in  our 
classification. 

15.  De  Sorlus. — Size,  large  ;  form,  obtuse  pyriform,  inclining  to  ovate, 
narrowing  abruptly  near  the  crown ;  stem,  about  one  inch  in  length,  rather 
stout,  planted  in  a  slight  depression ;  color,  light  dull  green,  becoming  yel- 
low at  maturity,  with  some  russet,  particularly  at  the  stem  and  calyx  ;  flesh, 
white,  half  melting,  middling  juicy ;  flavor,  pleasant,  but  lacks  richness  and 
character.  Season,  November  to  December.  Quality,  not  fully  ascer- 
tained, needs  further  trial.  The  tree  is  of  fine  pyramidal  habit,  and  grows 
well  as  a  dwarf  or  standard. 

16.  Millot  de  JVancy. — Size,  rather  below  medium,  never  large;  form, 
acute  pyriform ;  stem,  one  inch  in  length,  set  without  depression,  in  folds, 
like  the  Passe  Colmar ;  color,  dull  yellow,  ground  overspread  with  russet, 
sometimes  reddened  on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh,  buttery  and  melting,  not  very 
juicy;  flavor,  tolerably  rich,  sweetish,  with  peculiar  and  pleasant  aroma. 
Season,  October  to  November.  Quality,  good,  promises  to  be  classed  as 
very  good.     This  is  No.  2670  of  Van  Mons's  Seedlings. 

17.  Fondante  des  Pres. — Size,  medium  ;  form,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyri- 
form, broad  across  the  middle ;  stem,  of  middling  strength,  one  inch  long, 
slightly  sunk  in  folded  cavity  at  the  junction;  color,  yellowish  green,  be- 
coming clear  lemon  yellow  at  maturity,  coarsely  stippled,  a  few  traces  of 
russet,  and  occasionally  a  little  red  next  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  melting, 
juicy ;  flavor,  sweet,  agreeable,  with  considerable  aroma.  Season,  October. 
Quality,  very  good.  This  is  another  of  the  seedlings  of  Dr.  Van  Mons.  It 
does  not  appear  to  set  its  fruit  so  readily  on  the  pear  as  on  the  quince  stock. 

18.  Comte  de  Flandre. — Size,  large ;  form,  pyramidal  pyriform,  narrowed 
in  the  neck,  and  broad  at  the  middle,  resembling  the  Marie  Louise  ;  stem, 
stout,  fleshy  at  the  base,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  set  without 
depression ;  calyx,  moderately  sunk ;  color,  yellowish  green,  becoming 
quite  yellow  when  ripe,  considerably  traced  with  russet,  and  marbled  occa- 
sionally with  dull  red  next  the  sun;  flesh,  melting  and  juicy;  flavor,  rich 
subacid,  inclining  to  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  aroma;  quality,  very  good. 
Season,  November  to  December.  Tree,  vigorous  and  prolific.  A  seedling 
of  Dr.  Van  Mons's  Collection,  wiiich  fruited  in  1843  for  the  first  time,  under 
No.  2672. 

19.  Louise  de  PrvLsse. — Size,  medium;  form,  roundish  obovate,  resem- 
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bling,  in  appearance,  the  Belle  Lucrative  ;  calyx,  small,  sunk  in  rather  deep 
irregular  cavity ;  stem,  stout,  generally  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  and 
set  without  depression ;  color,  dull  green,  becoming  of  a  golden  hue  at  ma- 
turity, a  little  obscured  with  russet  spots,  and  frequently  touched  with  red 
on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh,  white,  melting,  buttery  and  juicy ;  flavor,  pleasant 
subacid,  inclining  to  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  aroma.  Season,  October  to 
November.  Quality,  very  good.  The  tree  is  upright  in  growth,  and  forms 
a  fine  bushy  pyramid.     Succeeds  well,  either  on  the  pear  or  quince  root. 

20.  Bouvier  Bourgermeslre. — Size,  medium  to  large  ;  form,  obtuse  pyri- 
form,  long,  narrowed  in  the  neck ;  stem,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  set  with  but  little  depression  ;  calyx,  small,  in  narrow,  deep,  irregular 
cavity ;  color,  clear  green,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional red  cheek ;  flesh,  white,  melting  and  juicy ;  flavor,  pleasant,  tolerably 
rich,  sweet.     Season,  October  to  November.     Quality,  good,  promises  well. 

The  tree  is  of  rather  feeble  growth  on  the  pear  root.  It  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  fruit,  having  no  resemblance  to  the  varieties  heretofore 
received,  under  the  name  of  Bourgermestre. 

21.  Grosse  Calelasse  of  Langelier. — Size,  extra  large  ;  form,  pyriform, 
nearly  acute,  but  occasionally  obtuse ;  stem,  large,  stout,  fleshy  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  fruit,  about  one  inch  in  length;  calyx,  moderately  sunk,  seg- 
ments frequently  not  persistent ;  flesh,  coarse,  tender  ;  flavor,  rather  astrin- 
gent, inferior ;  color,  dull  yellowish  green,  mostly  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  russet.     Season,  middle  of  September.     Decays  soon. 

This  variety  is  synonymous  with  the  Triomphe  de  Hasselt  of  the  Belgian 
Collections,  the  Grosse  Van  Marum  of  Bivort,  and  probably  with  the  Grosse 
Calebasse  of  Noisette. 

22.  Beurri  Judes. — Size,  medium  ;  form,  pyriform ;  calyx,  open,  in  a  fur- 
rowed basin  ;  stem,  rather  long,  inserted  without  depression ;  skin,  dull  yel- 
lowish green,  rough  and  thick,  with  some  russet,  stippled  with  coarse  dots ; 
flesh,  melting  and  buttery ;  flavor,  sweet,  rich,  excellent.  Season,  early  in 
October,  of  short  duration.  Core,  medium  size ;  seeds,  numerous,  long, 
sharply  pointed. 

The  Beurre  Judes  has  been  exhibited  for  some  years,  both  under  this 
cognomen,  and  that  of  Longue  de  Monkowty,  (should  be  Longue  de  Na- 
kourts.)  The  former  is  correct,  as  we  infer  from  the  foreign  catalogues. 
Mr.  Cabot  describes  the  Beurre  Judes  in  1851,  as  "without  much  flavor; 
rots  at  the  core."  It  has  proved  with  us  a  very  good  fruit,  but  liable  to 
quick  decay.  , 

For  a  long  course  of  years  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  increasing  his  collection 
of  pears,  by  the  introduction  of  the  European  novelties.  The  same  enter- 
prise and  indomitable  perseverance  which  characterize  the  public  labors  of 
this  gentleman,  are  nowhere  more  strongly  developed  than  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit.  Probably  no  person  in  this  country 
has  corresponded  more  extensively  on  this  subject,  or  given  his  attention 
more  carefully  to  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  foreign  varieties.  We 
are  therefore  gratified  in  being  able  to  embody  in  this  report  the  above 
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results  of  his  experience,  and  to  learn,  in  addition,  that  several  kinds  which 
have,  come  into  bearing  the  past  season,  but  which  have  not  been  exhibited, 
give  promise  of  excellence. 

Of  those  which  are  likely  to  take  a  prominent  rank,  he  has  furnished  the 
following  sketch : — 

Pie  IX — a  large  pyramidal,  or  turbinate,  high  flavored,  buttery  pear ;  ripe 
in  October. 

Comte  de  Paris — a  large,  obtuse  pyriform  pear,  handsome,  and  very  pro- 
lific ;  October. 

Cornells — large,  pyriform,  excellent ;  September. 

Willermoz — above  medium  size,  handsome  and  good  ;  ripe,  middle  of 
October. 

Retour  de  Rome — a  russet  pear  of  good  size,  and  excellent  quality  ;  No- 
vember. 

Emile  d'Heyst — ^large,  form  of  the  Dix,  very  melting  and  juicy ;  October. 

Beurr6  Berckmans — regular  pear  shape,  second  size,  first  order;  December. 

Monseigneur  Afire — middle  size,  a  rich,  melting  pear ;  November. 

Marquis  de  Bedmar — second  size,  bergamot  shape,  fine  quality  :  October. 

Madame  Elisa — large  and  handsome  ;  as  a  late  fruit,  of  good  promise  ; 
November. 

J^ew  Pears  exhibited  by  Hovey  Sf  Co.,  1853. 

1.  Klngsessing. — A  new  American  variety,  of  large  size,  roundish  obo- 
vate  form  ;  yellow  skin,  tinged  with  red  in  the  sun ;  flesh,  buttery,  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  high  flavored  and  delicious  ;  September. 

2.  Brandywine. — Another  native  pear,  of  the  highest  quality  ;  size,  me- 
dium ;  form,  pyramidal ;  skin,  green  and  brown  ;  flesh,  juicy,  melting,  rich, 
and  peculiarly  high  flavored  and  ^luscious ;  August. 

3.  Beurre  Kennes. — Medium  size ;  form,  obtuse  pyramidal ;  skin,  green 
and  brown ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  excellent ;  October. 

4.  Beau  Present  d'Artois. — Size,  large  ;  form,  pyramidal ;  skin,  green  ; 
flesh,  melting,  juicy,  pleasantly  flavored  and  good  ;  August. 

5.  Longue  de  Monkowty. — Size,  large ;  form,  pyramidal ;  skin,  yellow- 
ish, much  dotted  with  large  russet  spots  ;  flesh,  buttery,  melting,  juicy,  very 
sugary,  rich  and  delicious  ;  October. 

G.  Striped  Duchess  of  Angouleme. — Similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Duchess, 
but  the  skin  is  beautifully  striped  with  green  and  yellow. 

7.  Suffolk  Thorn. — Size,  medium  ;  form,  roundish ;  skin,  brownish ;  flesh, 
melting,  juicy,  pleasantly  flavored  and  good  ;  October. 

8.  Bezi  d'Esperin. — Size,  medium ;  form,  obovate  ;  skin,  green ;  flesh,  melt- 
ing, juicy,  sprightly,  subacid,  and  excellent;  November. 

9.  Graslin. — Size,  large ;  form,  obtuse  pyramidal ;  skin,  yellow,  tinged 
with  red;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent;  November  and  De- 
cember. 

10.  Delices  d'Hardenpont  of  Belgium. — Size,  large ;  form,  obtused  pyra- 
midal ;  skin,  yellow ;  flesh,  half  melting,  very  juicy,  sprightly,  rich  and  fine  ; 
November. 
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11.  Olt — Size,  small;  form,  obovate ;  skin,  brownish ;  flesh,  melting,  very 
juicy,  rich,  hi^h  flavored  and  delic  ious  ;  August. 

12.  Beurr6  Duhaume. — Size,  medium  ;  form,  obovate ;  skin,  brownish  rus- 
set ;  flesh,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  good  ;  November. 

13.  St.  Menin. — Size,  large ;  form,  pyramidal ;  skin,  green,  nearly  cov- 
ered wath  pale  russet ;  flesh,  melting,  sweet  and  good  ;  ripe  in  August. 

14.  Bouvier  Bourgermestre. — Size,  medium ;  form,  pyramidal ;  skin,  yellow, 
smooth,  with  a  fine  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side  ;  flesh,  melting,  very 
juicy,  rich  and  excellent ;  October. 

The  contributions  of  grapes  from  Messrs.  J.  F.  Allen,  W.  C.  Strong, 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Breck  &  Son,  M.  H.  Simpson,  A.  W.  Stetson,  A.  Bowditch, 
Nahum  Stetson,  J.  Pritchard,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,  have  been  liberal  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  while  at  the  same  time  we  notice  the  berries  mark  a 
superiority  in  size  and  coloring,  over  those  of  preceding  seasons. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Stetson  has,  during  the  past  year,  offered  a  number  of  seed- 
lings. Several  give  good  promise — one  of  which  he  has  named  the 
"  Cabot,"  (in  compliment  to  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
ral  Society.)  It  is  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to  elicit  a  favorable  notice 
from  Mr.  Allen,  and  all  will  agree  that  his  opinions  in  grape  culture  may 
be  considered  as  decisive. 

Of  grapes  for  open  culture,  the  Messrs.  Hovey  have  continued  to  offer 
the  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Bull,  without  any  diminution  as  to  merit,  as 
awarded  in  previous  reports,  and  the  Committee  learn  that  the  vines  will  be 
procurable  at  the  warehouses  of  the  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Breck  &  Son. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  attention  given  to  grapes  for  open  cul- 
ture shows  a  decided  change  over  the  lethargic  attention  of  former  years, 
both  in  the  production  of  seedlings,  and  in  Bringing  into  notice  many  choice 
varieties,  heretofore  unknown  or  unnoticed.  Of  the  many  seedlings  offered 
we  do  not  feel  that  this  would  be  a  proper  time  to  speak,  and  wait  a  mature 
judgment,  and,  in  passing,  would  merely  say,  as  an  encouragement  to 
growers,  that  those  raised  from  seeds  of  the  Catawba,  have  shown  a  decided 
superiority.  But  your  Committee  would  feel  it  a  dereliction  of  duty  should 
they  fail  at  this  time  to  make  favorable  mention  of  a  superior  grape,  ripen- 
ing early  in  September,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thos.  Waterman.  This 
grape  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  "  Winne,"  synonym  "  Colum- 
bian" or  "  Buck"  grape,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Bull  says,  (see  N.  E.  Farmer, 
July  17,  and  December  11,  1829,)  "The  fruit  is  purple,  close  set,  cluster 
not  very  large,  form  nearer  round  than  oval,  pulp  about  the  same  as  the  Isa- 
bella, never  sheds  its  fruit,  and  is  in  eating  from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  a  con- 
stant and  great  bearer ;  it  has  been  judged  to  have  had  on  one  vine  at  a 
single  time,  fifteen  bushels." 

We  herewith  subjoin  valuable  remarks  on  grapes,  from  Mr.  Allen : — 

Salem,  December  22,  1853. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  written  down,  for  your  use  or  otherwise,  as  you  may  think 
best,  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to,  first,  as  to  those  grapes  which  can  be 
soonest  ripened  by  forcing ;  and,  secondly,  those  most  suitable  for  retarding. 
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I  believe  all  cultivators  of  fruit  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  for  cold  houses, 
or  houses  where  a  little  heat  is  used -for  the  main  crop,  that  the  Black  Ham- 
burg (in  its  varieties,)  is  the  most  suitable,  and  the  most  generally  esteemed. 
— Truly,  yours,  John  Fisk  Allen. 

"  Grapes  that  may  be  forced,  and  which  will  mature  their  fruit  in  the  least 
period  of  time  ; — Pitmaston  White  cluster ;  Musque  Verdal ; — these  two 
ripen  the  soonest ; — Macready's  Early  White  ;  Black  July." 

"  Grapes,  that  require  the  longest  time  to  mature  their  fruit,  and  which 
keep  fresh,  without  wilting,  after  ripe,  several  weeks,  and  are  suitable  for 
retarding  houses.  The  first  named  are  the  most  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose : — Wortley  Hall  seedling ;  Syrian ;  West  St.  Peters ;  Queen  of  Nice, 
moderate  bearer ;  Prince  Albert,  this  is  a  poor  bearer ;  Ferrar,  or  Black 
Portugal ;  Portieu  Noir  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  in  its  varieties.  This  may 
be  thought  the  best  in  quality,  but  it  dries  more  than  either  of  the  before 
named.  This  does  not  injure  the  flavor,  and  being  a  large  berry,  after 
arriving  at  this  state,  they  can  be  preserved  until  they  become  almost,  if  not 
quite,  raisins. 

The  old  Black  Hamburg  will  keep  with  some  wilting,  and  the  Wilmot's 
New,  (the  last  season  of  1853,)  kept  better  than  either  of  the  Hamburgs. 
The  Victoria  and  Wilmot's  No.  16,  decayed  soon  after  fully  ripe. 

The  old  Black  St.  Peters  and  the  Black  Prince,  although  keeping  better 
than  last  year,  are  very  inferior  to  those  advised  for  the  retarding  house. 

Zinfindal  dries  badly,  but  when  fully  ripe,  before  this  process  begins, 
the  flavor  remains  fine. 

For  out-door  cultivation  I  have  proved  that  the  Diana  grape  will  ripen  on 
an  eastern  exposure,  where  the  Isabella  cannot  be  matured.  I  think  the 
Committee  cannot  err  in  recommending  this  for  extensive  cultivation  for 
market.  It  is  now,  after  many*  years'  trial,  fairly  tested.  It  is  frequently 
a  slow  grower  for  the  first  and  second  season,  but  after  this  a  very  strong  one. 

Cabot  Grape. — A  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Stetson  of  Braintree. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  cross  of  Grizzly  Frontignan  and  Black  Hamburg ;  the 
seed  of  the  first  named  variety  having  produced  the  vine.  The  bunch  is 
long,  with  firm,  short  shoulders.  The  berries  are  medium  size,  round  and 
black,  with  a  thick  bloom.  In  flavor,  Musque,  but  with  much  spirit,  more 
so  perhaps,  than  some  would  like ;  this  quality  can  always  be  tempered  by 
suffering  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  vine  until  perfectly  ripe,  when  the 
grapes  with  this  characteristic  become  quite  sweet.  The  specimens  exhib- 
ited thus  far  have  been  ripened  in  a  pot,  and  the  vine  has  produced  and 
matured  a  large  crop,  for  a  vine  so  situated.  It  may  be  considered  a  seed- 
ling of  much  promise." 

June  11th,  and  subsequently,  Mr.  Isaac  Fay  made  a  fine  display  of  nu- 
merous baskets  of  his  seedling  strawberry,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of "  Jenny  Lind,"  said,  by  the  producer,  to  be  quite  productive,  of  good 
size,  and  fine  flavor.  Should  it  continue  to  maintain  the  character  of  pro- 
ductiveness it  will  prove  a  desirable  variety. 

June  21st. — M.  H.  Simpson  presented  a  strawberry,  called  "  Dr.  Durfee'e 
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seedling,"  of  a  rich  sparkling  flavor,  with  berries  of  an  extra  large  size,  and 
though  somewhat  lacking  in  weight,  it  is  not  "  hollow-hearted."  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch  made  a  fine  display  of  "  Coe's  Transparent  cherry,"  of  which  previous 
mention  has  been  made.  The  tree  continues  to  show  signs  of  great  pro- 
ductiveness. This,  added  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  fruit,  will  make  it  a 
desirable  and  choice  variety,  for  even  the  smallest  collection.  The  Messrs. 
Hovey  presented  at  our  weekly  exhibitions,  the  Seedling  cherry  heretofore 
mentioned,  fully  sustaining  its  former  reputation ;  and  this  being  the  fiflh 
year  of  oifering  it,  the  Committee  awarded  the  Appleton  gold  medal,  valued 
at  #40,  as  the  best  seedling,  after  a  trial  of  five  years. 

Messrs.  Hyde  &  Son  exhibited  "  Peirce's  seedling,"  a  large,  dark-red 
cherry,  very  late  in  ripening,  of  a  fine  flavor,  and  said  to  be  remarkably 
productive.  The  Messrs.  Hyde  represent  the  tree  as  being  very  handsome 
as  a  "  shade-tree,"  partaking  much  of  the  form  of  the  horse-chestnut,  with 
large  and  broad  leaves,  which  would  certainly  be  an  additional  inducement, 
combining,  as  it  is  said  to,  the  advantage  of  a  fine  shade  and  good  fruit. 

July  2. — Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  exhibited  Duchesse  de  Pallua  cherries,  of  a 
fine  flavor,  and  represented  as  very  productive.  On  the  same  day  he  ex- 
hibited twenty  varieties  of  strawberries  from  imported  vines,  and  out  of  the 
whole  number  only  three  were  considered  by  him  as  worthy  of  cultivation, 
viz. :  "  Hericart  de  Thury,"  "  Marechal  de  la  Cour,"  and  "  Barnes's  New 
Large  White,"  which,  as  exhibited,  certainly  proves  to  be  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  white  varieties. 

Mr.  Elijah  Myrick  exhibited  Bigarreau  de  Mezel  cherries,  of  an  extra 
size,  under  some  new  name.  The  same  cherry  has  been  received  from 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  Gabaulis,  and  Monstreuse  de  Bavay, 
and  is  identical  with  the  Waterloo,  sent  to  Mr.  Wilder  from  Mr.  Downing's 
nursery  some  fifteen  years  since. 

Sept.  3. — Mr.  A.  D.  Webber  presented  seedling  melons,  grown  in  open 
culture.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  Beechwood  and  Christiana.  From  its 
great  productiveness,  early  maturity  and  rich  melting  flavor,  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  they  can  recommend  this  variety  in  confidence  of  its 
resulting  in  entire  satisfaction  to  the  cultivator. 

We  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  in  favor  of  the  seedling  strawberry  by 
Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  so  fully  and  meritoriously  spoken  of  in  previous 
reports. 

As  previously  stated  in  the  preceding  report,  we  caimot  commend  a  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  gooseberry,  with  the  exception  of "  Houghton's  Seed- 
ling," on  account  of  the  devastating  influence  of  the  mildew.  There  has 
been  only  one  contributor  who  has  succeeded  in  making  a  large  display 
during  the  season,  and  his  (Mr.  Alexander  McLellan's)  contributions  con- 
sisted of  some  twenty-five  varieties,  well  grown — but  by  what  process  he 
was  enabled  to  avoid  the  usual  baneful  effect  of  the  mildew,  we  did  not  learn. 

As  a  general  matter  of  note,  the  show  of  strawberries  and  raspberries 
has  been  meritorious.     Of  the  former,  the  most  extensive  shows  have  con- 
sisted of  Hovey's  Seedling  and  Boston  Pine,  and  of  the  latter,  decidedly 
the  best  have  been  made  with  Knevet's  Giant 
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The  Committee  notice  that  the  number  of  contributions  of  the  "  Improved 
High  Blackberry,"  has  but  slightly  increased  over  the  previous  year ;  and 
though  they  strenuously  urged  a  general  culture  of  this  choice  fruit,  in  their 
previous  report,  they  still  continue  to  see  evidence  confirming  their  former 
opinion.  Since  the  blackberry  is  so  easily  propagated  by  a  division  of  the 
root  into  small  sections,  it  can  readily  be  increased  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent. 

Of  the  plum  crop,  we  have  to  record  an  almost  entire  failure  the  past 
season. 

And  we  have  to  record  the  same  difficulty  in  the  apple,  as  a  general 
crop ;  tliough  there  have  been  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  specimens 
have  been  presented,  sufficient  to  cover  the  rules  for  prizes  at  the  exhibitions. 
We  would  instance  in  point  of  a  general  failure,  and  believe  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  crop  througliout  New  England.  During  nearly  every 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  B.  V.  French  has 
carried  off  the  premium  for  the  "largest  and  beSt  collection,"  offering  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  in  competition,  while  the  past  season  no  award  has  been 
made  for  a  large  and  extensive  collection,  and  Mr.  French  has  not  been  able 
to  show  one  where  hundreds  previously  adorned  the  tables  at  our  Annual 
Exhibition.  The  only  variety  of  apple  worthy  of  particular  note,  exhibited 
ithe  past  season,  ■was  the  "  Size,"  a  seedling  from  W.  A.  Andrews,  Dover, 
N.  H.,  (by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,)  of  which  a  few  dozen  were  offered,  and  of 
.60  rich  a  coloring  as  to  prove  the  main  attraction  in  the  fruit  department. 
This  was  on  the  21st  of  May,  giving  evidence  that  it  is  a  late  keeping  va- 
riety. On  testing  it  proved  abundantly  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  flavor.  In  size, 
it  is  above  medium ;  a  high,  warm,  rich  red  on  a  yellow  ground ;  deep 
jed  to  the  sun,  and,  for  its  great  beauty  alone,  must  prove  a  desirable  table 
fruit. 

It  might  not  be  deemed  the  province  of  this  Committee  at  this  time,  and 
,in  this  place,  to  enter  fully  into  the  feasibility  of  growers  undertaking  the 
•cultivation  of  the  apple  extensively,  other  than  witli  local  or  tried  varieties — 
such  as  have  their  habitations  hereabouts,  or,  in  other  words,  seedlings  pro- 
duced in  this  vicinity — it  is  a  subject  deserving  attention  when  newly  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  and  we  would  advise  such  persons  to  look  about  and  learn 
what  varieties  have  done  well  in  their  neighborhood — for  trees  have  a  hab- 
itation. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  for  the  past  year  was  held  under  the  large 
pavilion  on  the  Common,  and  proved  an  object  of  greater  attraction  than  did 
that  of  1852,  which  by  many  had  been  deemed  unapproachable.  Many 
new  contributors  came  in,  successfully  carrying  off  the  award  over  those 
who  for  years  had  been  recipients,  showing  conclusively,  that  with  a  small 
allotment  of  ground,  well  cared  for,  the  finest  specimens  can  be  produced 
for  competition,  under  the  head  of  "the  best  twelve  specimens,"  and 
»  best  single  dishes."  So  far  as  the  pear  was  concerned,  better  growth  of 
all  specimens  was  visible  on  every  side. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  the  coming  year,  by 
which  the  exhibition  may  be  continued  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  ena- 
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bling  strangers  to  avail  themselves,  when  several  of  the  leading  societies 
may  chance  to  assign  the  same  day  for  the  opening — and  also  giving  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  visit  other  exhibitions  occurring  about  the  same 

time. 

For  the  Committee,  Eben  Wight,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FLOWER  COMMITTEE  FOR  1853. 

[Omitted  in  our  last  No.] 

The  Committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  fifty  dollars  to  J.  F.  Allen,  for 
the  introduction  and  successful  cultivation  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  or  Royal 
Water  Lily.  The  Committee  have  made  repeated  visits  at  Mr.  Allen's,  in 
Salem,  and  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  growth  and  development 
of  both  leaf  and  flower  of  this  rare  and  wonderful  plant:  they  have  also  seen 
the  flower  and  leaf  at  various  exhibitions  at  the  Horticultural  rooms.  Con- 
sidering the  unsparing  pains,  and  great  expense  incurred,  in  preparing  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recommending 
this  amount  to  Mr.  Allen. 

The  Messrs.  Hovey  have  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  seedling 
camellias ;  one  of  them,  which  had  been  previously  exhibited,  was  very 
superior,  and  worthy  of  special  notice ;  it  was  very  much  admired  for  its 
brilliancy  of  color  and  perfection  of  shape. 

The  Messrs.  Winship  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  striped  seedling  ca- 
mellia, much  admired. 

The  Committee  hope  to  see  Messrs.  Hoveys'  plant  when  in  bloom,  the 
coming  season,  when  they  propose  to  give  a  full  description ;  and  if  ita 
high  character  is  sustained,  shall  recommend  it  to  the  Society  as  worthy 
the  premium  offered  for  that  object. 

For  the  Committee,         Joseph  Breck,  Chairman. 

Saturday,  January  7,  1854. — The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  for  Establishing  Premiums  and  the  Garden  Committee 
submitted  their  schedules  for  premiums  for  1854,  which  were  accepted. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the  Publication  Committee 
be  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  of  publishing  so  much  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  as  they  think  important,  and  report  at  another 
meeting. 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  grafting 
trees  of  Mr.  L  Babbitt,  submitted  a  report,  offering  Mr.  Babbitt  the  Apple- 
ton  Gold  Medal,  upon  his  depositing  with  the  Society  a  receipt  for  its 
composition,  to  be  made  such  use  of  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for 
1854,  reported  a  list  of  names,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers were  appointed  a  Committee : — 

Dr.  E.  Wight,  J.  Breck,  J.  Lovett,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  R.  Austin,  E.  A. 
Strong,  P.  B.  Hovey,  A.  Bowditch,  W.  C.  Strong,  H.  Bradlee,  J.  W.  C. 
Hyde,  A.  McLennan,  and  A.  C.  Bowditch. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  January  14. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PRIZES  FOR  1854. 

Amount  appropriated,  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Twentt 

Dollars. 

PROSPECTIVE  PRIZES, 
For  objects  to  be  originated  subsequent  to  A.  D.  1846,  and  which,  afler 
a  tried  of  Jive  years,  shall  be  deemed  equal,  or  superior,  in  quality  and  other 
characteristics,  to  any  now  extant. 

For  the  best  seedling  Pear,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  valued  at  #60  00 

«  «  «  «  Apple,          "            "        "        "               .  60  00 

«  «  «  "  Hardy  Grape,           "        "        "               .  60  00 

«  «  «  "  Plum,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal,                .  40  00 

«  «  "  «  Cherry,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,   .             .  40  00 

«  «  «  "  Tree  Pseonia,  the  Appleton  Gold  Medal,  .  40  00 

«'  «  «  «  Herbaceous  Pseonia,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,  40  00 

«  «  "  «  Potato,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,     .  60  00 

^fter  a  Trial  of  Three  Years. 

For  the  best  seedling  Strawberry,  the  Lyman  Plate,       .  .  50  00 

«  «  «  "  Raspberry,  the  Bradlee  Plate,       .  .  40  00 

«  «  «  "  Hardy  Rose,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  60  00 

«  «  ««  "  Camellia,  the  Society's  large  Gold  Medal,  60  00 

•'  «  «  «  Azalea  Indica,  the  Lowell  Gold  Medal,     .  40  00 

«  «  «'  «  BlackbeiTy,  .  .  .  .  40  00 

«  «  "  "  Gooseberry,         .  .  .  .  30  00 

«  "  "  «  Currant,  Red,  or  White,  .  .  .  30  00 


PRIZES  FOR  GARDENS,  GREENHOUSES,  &c. 
Amount  appropriated.  Two  Hundred  Dollars. 

Ordered,  Jliat  thefollounng  Prizes,  to  he  aicarded  in  1854,  be  offered  by 
ike  Society,  viz. : — 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 

neatly  kept  Garden  or  Grounds,  through  the  season,     .  .     $25  00 

For  the  second  best,       .... 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 
neatly  kept  Fruit  Garden,  through  the  season, 

For  the  second  best,      .... 

For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and  most 
neatly  kept  Flower  Garden,  through  the  season, 

For  the  second  best,      .... 


15  00 

25  00 
15  00 

20  00 
10  00 
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For  the  most  economically  managed,  best  cultivated,  and   most 

neatly  kept  Vegetable  Garden,  through  the  season,       .             .  #20  00 

For  the  second  best,      .             .             .             .             .             .  10  00 

For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and  well 

kept  Greenhouse,  through  the  season,               .             .             .  20  00 

For  the  second  best,      .             .             .             .             .             .  10  00 

For  the  best  managed,  most  economically  conducted,  and   well 

kept  Grapery,  through  the  season,  with  or  without  fire  heat,      .  20  00 

For  the  second  best,       .             .             .             .             .             .  10  00 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  are  the  same  as  last  year.    All  applications 
to  visit  gardens  must  be  made  before  May  1. 


PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS  DURING  THE  SEASON. 
Amount  appropriated.  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty  Dollars. 


For  the  best  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Fruits  during  the 

season,  the  Lowell  plate,  valued  at 

For  the  second  best,  .... 

Apples. — For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Apples,  on  or  before  the 

last  Saturday  in  August, 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 

For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Apples,  on  or  before  the  last 

Saturday  in  November,  .... 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Apples,  on  or  before  the  third 

Saturday  in  December,    .... 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 

Apricots. — For  the  best  twelve,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in 

August,  ..... 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 

Blackberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 

For  the  next  best,  .  .  . 

Cherries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 

Currants. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Figs. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,    . 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Gooseberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxeS; 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Grapes. — For  the  best  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on  or  be 
fore  the  first  Saturday  in  July,     . 


#20  00 
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6  00 
4  00 

6  CO 
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For  the  next  best,  .  .  . 

For  the  next  best,   . 

For  the  best  specimens,  grown  -under  glass,  subsequently  to 

the  first  Saturday  in  July,  , 

For  the  next  best,  . 
For  the  next  best,  . 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Isabella  Grapes, 
For  the  next  best,  . 

For  the  best  specimens  of  Diana  Grapes, 
For  the  next  best,  . 

For  the  best  native  grape  of  any  other  variety. 
Musk  Melon. — For  the  best  Musk  Melon,  open  culture,  on  or 

before  the  last  Saturday  in  September, 
For  the  next  best,  raised  by  open  culture,  on  or  before  the 

last  Saturday  in  September, 
Nectarines. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens, 

For  the  next  best,  . 
Peaches. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  under  glass,  on 

or  before  the  second  Saturday  in  July, 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
For  the  best  twelve  specimens,  grown  in  open  culture, 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Pears. — For  the  best  collection,  not  exhibited  before  this  yea 

with  a  written  description  of  the  same,  the  Society's  plate. 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
For  the  best  twelve  Summer  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Sa 

urday  in  August, 
For  the  next  best,  . 
For  the  best  twelve  Autumn  Pears,  on  or  before  the  last  Sa 

urday  in  November, 
For  the  next  best,  . 
For  the  best  twelve  Winter  Pears,  on  or  before  the  third  Sa 

urday  in  December,  .... 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
For  the  next  best,  .  . 

Plums. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes, 
For  the  next  best,  .  .  .  .  . 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Quinces. — For  the  best  twelve  specimens, 

For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Raspberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes. 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
For  the  next  best,  ..... 
Strawberries. — For  the  best  specimens,  not  less  than  two  boxes 
For  the  second  best,  . 

For  the  third  best,  . 
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PRIZES  FOR  FRUITS. 


To  he  aivarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition, 

Apples. — For  the  best  thirty  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each, 
the  Lyman  Plate,  valued  at 

For  the  second  best, 

For  the  third  best. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 
Society's  Plate,  valued  at 

For  the  second  best,  .  . 

For  the  third  best, 

For  the  fourth  best. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Apples,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety. 

For  the  second  best, 

For  the  third  best. 

For  the  fourth  best. 
Pears. — For  the  best  thirty  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each 
the  Lyman  Plate,  valued  at 

For  the  second  best. 

For  the  third  best,  .... 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  the 
Lyman  Plate,  valued  at    . 

For  the  second  best. 

For  the  third  best,  .... 

For  the  fourth  best. 

For  the  best  dish  of  Pears,  twelve  specimens  of  one  variety, 

For  the  second  best, 

For  the  third  best,  .... 

For  the  fourth  best. 
Assorted  Fruit. — For  the  best  basket  of  Fruit,  of  various  kinds. 

For  the  second  best,  .... 

Grapes. — For  the  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each. 

For  the  setond  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each. 

For  the  third  best  five  varieties,  two  bunches  each, 

For  the  best  two  varieties,  two  bunches  each, 

For  the  second  best, 

For  the  third  best,  .... 
Peaches. — For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  twelve, 

For  the  second  best, 
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inrThe  Prizes  and  Gratuities  will  be  awarded  on  the  following  days : — 
For  Cherries,  forced  Grapes,  forced  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  on  the  last 

Saturday  in  July. 
For  Summer  Apples,  Apricots,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Sum- 
mer Pears,  and  Raspberries,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  August. 
For  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Musk 
Melons,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 
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For  Autumn  Apples,  Figs,  Autumn  Pears,  and  Quinces,  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  November. 

For  Winter  Apples,  Winter  Pears,  New  Pears,  and  for  the  "  Exhibition 
during  the  season,"  on  the  third  Saturday  in  December. 

0^  Competitors  for  Prizes  are  particularly  referred  to  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Committee. 


PRIZES  FOR  PLANTS,  FLOWERS  AND  DESIGNS. 
Amount  appropriated,  Seven  Hundred  Dollars. 


DISPLAY  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  IN  POTS. 

To  be  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the  Hall,  on  the  second  Saturday  in 

Pelargoniums. — For  the  six  best  varieties,  grown  in  pots,  a  pre 
mium  of       . 

For  the  second  best,    .... 

For  the  third  best,        .... 
Fuchsias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,  in  pots, 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Calceolarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties, 

For  the  second  best,     .... 

For  the  third  best,        .... 
Cinerarias. — For  the  best  six  varieties,    . 

For  the  second  best,    .... 
Heaths. — For  the  best  varieties,   . 

For  the  second  best,    .... 

For  the  third  best,        .... 

Greenhouse  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  ten 

pots,  regard  to  be  had  to  new  and  rare  varieties,  and  well 

grown  specimens,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 

For  the  fourth  best,      ..... 

For  the  fifth  best,        ..... 
Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of   . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 

For  the  fourth  best,     ..... 
Hyacinths. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,   . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 
Tulips. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 


May: — 
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Pansies. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  the  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
Hawthorns. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May. 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best,     ..... 
Hardy  A  zaleas. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May 

For  the  best  display,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
Shrubby  Peonies. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  May 

For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
Hr.nBAcr.ous  P^onees. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday 
in  June. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  va- 
rieties, a  prize  of      . 

For  the  second  best,     ..... 

For  tlie  third  best,        ..... 
Pinks. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  tliird  Saturday  in  June. 

For  the  best  six  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  Ihe  third  best,        ..... 
Hardy  Rosks. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  June 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  thirty  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 

For  the  fourth  best,      ..... 

CxAss  n. 

For  1he  best  twelve  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 
Class  HI. 
Hardy  Perpetual  Roses. — For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,     ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 
Prairie  Roses. — For  the  best  display,  not  less  than  six  varieties 
a  prize  of     . 

For  the  second  best,  not  less  than  four, 

For  the  third  best,  not  less  than  four, 
Summer  Phloxes. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in  July, 

For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties, 

For  the  second  best,  .... 

For  the  third  best, 
VOL.  XX. NO.  II.  13 
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Carnations  and  Picotee  Pinks. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third 
Saturday  in  July. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  a  prize  of  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
Hardy  Rhododendrons. — For  the  best  display  of  the  season,  a 
prize  of        .....  . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,       ..... 
Double  Hollyhocks. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in 
July. 

For  the  best  twelve  varieties  in  spikes,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
Double  Balsams. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday  in 
August. 

For  the  best  eight  varieties  in  spikes,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
Phloxes. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  August. 

For  the  best  ten  distinct  varieties,  a  prize  of  . 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 
German  Asters. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  first  Saturday  in  Sep 
tember. 

For  the  best  ten  varieties,  not  less  than  twenty-five  flowers, 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 


$5  00 
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BOUQUETS,  WREATHS,  DESIGNS,  &c. 
Prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  Annual  Exhibition. 

Vase  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  suitable  for  the  Bradlee 
Vases,  a  prize  of  the  Bradlee  Plate,  valued  at 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  best  pair  for  the  Society's  Marble  Vases, 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 
Parlor  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  parlor, 

For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 

For  the  fourth  best,     ..... 
Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best  display  and  best  kept  through  the 
exhibition,  a  prize  of  ...  . 

For  the  second  best,     . 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 

For  the  fourth  best,     ..... 
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Pot  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  twenty  pots, 
a  prize  of     . 
For  the  second  best,    . 
For  the  third  best. 
For  the  fourth  best, 
Coxcombs. — For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,     . 
Balsams. — For  the  best  six  pots,  a  prize  of 

For  the  second  best,    . 
Dahlias. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  fourth  Saturday  in  September, 

Division  A. 
Premier  Prize. — For  the  best  twelve   dissimilar  blooms,   a 
prize  of        ......  . 

Specimen  Bloom. — For  the  best  flower, 

Vaiious  Colors. — For  the  best  yellow,  buff,  or  orange ;  purple 

or  maroon ;  crimson  or  claret ;  very  dark ;  white ;  edged  or 

tipped ;  scarlet ;  pink  or  rose ;  striped  lilac,  a  prize  of  $1  00 

each,  ....... 

Division  B. — Class  I. 
For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms, 
For  the  second  best,    . 

Class  II. 
For  the  best  eighteen  dissimilar  blooms, 
For  the  second  best,    . 

Class  III. 
For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms, 
For  the  second  best,     . 
Herbaceous    Perennials. — For  the  best  display  through  the 
season,  a  prize  of     . 
For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 

Annuals. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best,    ..... 

For  the  third  best,        ..... 

Camellias. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  third  Saturday  in  January. 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  cut  flowers  with  foliage,  a 
prize  of        ......  . 

For  the  second  best,    ...... 

For  the  third  best,        ...... 

Greenhouse  Azaleas. — Prizes  to  be  awarded  second  Saturday 
in  March. 
For  the  best  six  varieties  in  pots,         .  .  .  . 

For  the  second  best,    ...... 

For  the  third  best,       ...... 

Flowering  Shrubs. — For  the  best  display  through  the  season,  a 
prize  of        ......  . 

For  the  second  best,     ...... 

For  the  third  best,        ...... 
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Bouquets. — For  the  best  display  for  the  senson,   .            .            .  fGOO' 

For  the  second  best,     .            .             .             .             .             .  5  00 

For  the  third  best,        .            /          .             .             .             .  3  00 

Amount  appropriated  as  Gratuities,  to  be  awarded  at  the  Weekly 

Exhibitions,              .            .            .            .            .            .  90  00 


PRIZES  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Amount  appropr[ated,  Two  IIuiNdred  akb  Fifty  Dollars. 

Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best,  not  loss  than  tln-ee  bunch- 
es, a  prize  of       .  .  .  .  .  .       $3  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  .  .         2  00 

Beets. — For  the  best  (pui'e  blood  beet.)  dui'in^  the  season,  not 

less  than  twelve  roots,  a  prize  of  .  .  .         3  00 

Broccoli. — For  the  best  three  heads,  a  prize  of  .  .         5  00 

BsA^fs. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  of  string  beans,  a  pdze  of       3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  Lima  beans,  not  less  tluui  two  quarts,         3  00 

For  the  best  and  earliest  variety  of  shell  beans,         .  .3  00 

Cabbage. — For  the  best  Drumhead  cabbage,  during  the  season, 

not  less  than  three  heads,  a  prize  of  .  .  .         5  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  .  .         3  00 

For  the  best  Savoy  cabbage,  during  the  season,  not  less  than 

three  heads,  a  prize  of     .  .  .  .  .         3  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  .  .         9  00 

Carrots. — For  the  best  exhibited,  a  prize  of      .  .  .         2  00 

Cauliflowers. — For  the  best  and  largest,  during  the  season,  not 

less  than  three  heads,  a  prize  of  .  .  .  .         5  00 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  .  .         3  00 

Celery. — For  the  best  and  largest  blanched,  not  loss  than  six 
roots,  a  prize  of  . 
For  the  second  best,  ..... 

Corn. — For  the  best  and  earliest  sweet  corn,  not  less  than  twelve 
ears,  a  prize  of   . 
For  the  second  best,  ..... 

Cucumbers. — For  the  best  pair  under  glass,  previous  to  the  first 
Saturday  of  June,  a  prize  of         . 
For  the  second  best,  ..... 

For  the  best  and  earliest  of  open  culture. 
Egg  Plants. — For  the  best  display  during  the  season,  a  prize  of 
For  the  second  best,  ..... 

Lettuce. — For  the  best  six  heads,  before  the  first  Saturday  in 
July,  a  prize  of   . 
For  the  second  best,  ..... 

Potatoes. — For  the  best  new  seedling,  of  superior  quality,  for  the 
table,  a  prize  of  ..... 

For  the  best  and  earliest  peck,  previous  to  August  1, 

For  the  second  best,  ..... 


5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

5  00 

3  00 

3  00 

5  CO 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

10  00 

3  00 

2  00 
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Peas. — For  the  best  and  earliest  peck  in  June,  a  prize  of             .  $3  00 
Rhubarb. — For  the  largest  and  best,  previous  to  the  first  Satur- 
day in  July,  not  less  than  twelve  stalks,  a  prize  of              .*  5  00 
For  the  second  best,             .              .             .              .             .  3  00 

Squashes. — For  the  best  pure  Canada  squashes,  not  less  than  six 

in  number,  a  prize  of       .              .              .              .             .  3  00 

For  the  greatest  variety  exhibited  during  the  season,            .  5  00 

Tomatoes. — For  the  best  and  earliest,  not  less  than  one  dozen,   .  3  00 
Vegetables. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the 

weekly  exhibitions,  during  the  season,       .             .              .  5  00 

For  the  second  best,             .             .             .             .             .  3  00 

For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  tlie  annual  exhi- 
bition,   .             .             •             .             .             .             .  10  00 

For  the  second  best,             .             .             .             .             .  8  00 

For  the  third  best,  .             .              .              .             .              .  6  00 

For  the  fourth  best,             .              .              .              .              .  4  00 

For  any  new  variety  of  vegetable  suitable  for  the  table,  and 

worthy  of  cultivation,  other  than  seedling  potatoes,             .  5  00 

To  he  awarded  at  the  .Annual  Exhibilion. 
Mammoth  Squash. — For  the  largest  and  best,  the  Society's  Sil- 
ver Medal,  ...... 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  .  .         3  00 

Pumpkins. — For  the  largest  and  best,  tlie  Society's  Silver  Medal, 

For  the  second  best,  .  .  .  .  .         3  00 

For  gratuities,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       85  00 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  are  the  same  as  last  year. 


Jan.  14. —  A-n  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day, — ]\I.  P.  Wilder,  Chair- 
man, pro  tern. 

Mr.  Wilder,  from  the  Finance  Committee,  made  a  report,  showing  the 
following  condition  of  the  Society : — 

Receipts  for  the  year  1853. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 

Interest  from  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company 

Dividend  on  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Stock, 

Rent  of  store,  $1000  ;  of  hall,  #G28  2G, 

Assessments  collected. 

Coupons  from  Passumpsic  Railroad,     . 

Receipts  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 

Interest  on  22  shares  Portland  and  Saco  Railroad, 

Receipts  from  Annual  Exhibition, 

Rents  from  Real  Estate,  (new  purchase,) 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 

$7031  45 


#240  43 

220  00 

371  00 

1G28  26 

450  00 

300  00 

2130  99 

120  00 

400  00 

775  00 

395  77 
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Payments  for  the  year 

1853. 

Taxes  on  Real  Estate,             .....       $311  60 

Interest  on  Mortgage,  (J.  P.  Bradlee,) 

600  00> 

Interest  on  Mortgage,  (Woodbury,) 

570  00 

Premiums  and  gratuities, 

1854  00 

Bill  of  plate  to  S.  Walker  and  others. 

250  00 

Salaries,        .... 

500  00 

Insurance,      ..... 

140  50 

Printing,  Advertising,  &c.,      . 

325  84 

Miscellaneous  Bills,  . 

667  70 

Payments  of  loans,      . 

700  00 

Balance  on  hand, 

.       1111  81 

Estimate  of  the  Society^s  Property. 
Original  purchase  and  hall,    .  .  .  $36,000  00 


$7031  45 


Additional  purchase,  1852, 

Furniture,  Library,  &c., 

Appleton  fund, 

Lyman  fund, 

Bradlee  fund, 

Lowell  fund, 

Lyman  bequest,  (in  stocks,) 

20  shares  Passumpsic  Railroad, 


12,000  00 

4,029  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

10,000  00 
200  00 


Liabilities  of  the  Society. 

$68,029  00 

Mortgage  to  J.  P.  Bradlee,     . 

Mortgage  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  (new  purchase,) 

Temporary  loan,         .... 

$10,000  00 

9,500  00 

600  00 

20,100  00 

Leaving  a  balance  of     . 

$47,929  00 

The  Special  Committee,  appointed  to  settle  with  Mt.  Auburn,  made  the 
following  Report : — 

Sales  of  lots  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Expenses  of  superintendence,  &c.. 

$25,569  63 
1,400  00 

Leaving  a  balance  of 

Society's  proportion  of  one  quarter. 


$24,169  63 
6,042  41 


Which  has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  Finance  Committee  pay  $5000  upon  the  mort- 
gage of  the  new  purchase  of  real  estate. 

C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  made  a  report,  which 
•was  accepted. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  January  21. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  FEBRUARY. 
FRUIT  DKPARTMENT. 

January  has  been  a  stormy,  cloudy,  cool  and  unpleasant  month,  with  a 
very  small  proportion  of  sunny  weather,  and  great  quantities  of  snow,  if  we 
include  that  which  fell  on  the  opening  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  severe 
month  for  forcing  operations,  requiring  stronger  fires  than  usual  both  day 
and  night,  with  but  little  bright  weather  to  air  abundantly  and  counteract  the 
effects  of  fire  heat.  Vegetation  has  come  forward  slowly,  and  with  a  less 
vigorous  appearance  than  usual ;  though  a  warmer  February  may  enable  the 
careful  gardener  to  obviate  any  very  bad  effects  from  such  long-continued 
dull  weather.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  object. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  earliest  houses,  will  now  be  in  full  bloom,  or,  per- 
haps, begin  to  swell  up  their  fruit.  In  either  case  they  will  require  the 
greatest  attention.  Increase  the  temperature  5°  or  more  at  night,  and  keep 
up  a  uniform  genial  atmosphere,  by  repeated  waterings  of  the  floor,  &c., 
in  all  good  weather.  Tie  out  the  laterals  carefully,  and  when  they  have 
grown  beyond  the  fruit,  nip  off  the  ends.  If  they  are  forward  enough  to 
need  thinning,  attend  to  this  at  once.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  or  grapery 
will  begin  to  swell  their  buds  this  month  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived  give 
them  a  good  syringing,  and  continue  it  till  they  are  well  broken.  If  any  of 
them  show  a  disposition  to  break  unevenly,  depend  the  ends  of  the  vines  to 
counteract  it,  and  check  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  top. 

Peach  Trees,  in  pots,  will  now  begin  to  flower,  and  should  be  placed  in 
an  airy  place  to  secure  a  good  setting  of  the  fruit.  Additional  trees  may  be 
brought  in  for  a  succession. 

Figs,  in  pots,  now  placed  in  a  warm  house  wiU  soon  break  and  produce 
an  early  crop. 

Pruning  Trees  in  the  open  garden  may  be  commenced  the  last  of  this 
month,  in  favorable  weather ;  by  beginning  early  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
work  may  be  accomplished  before  other  necessary  labors  commence. 

Scions  of  fruit  trees  may  yet  be  cut  and  pruned. 

Root  Grafting  may  be  forwarded  now,  where  it  is  an  object  to  do 
this  kind  of  work. 

flower  department. 
As  the  season  advances,  and  there  is  more  solar  heat,  plants  will  begin  to 
feel  its  effects.  All  kinds  will  show  a  disposition  "to  break,"  and  will 
require  more  attention  than  when  in  a  dormant  state.  Some  will  need  re- 
potting, others  a  greater  abundance  of  water ;  some  a  severe  pruning,  and 
others  only  sufficient  to  give  them  a  comely  shape.     A  good  temperature 
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should  be  kept  up,  and  an  abundance  of  air  given  to  prevent  injurious  elFects 
from  a  greater  heat.  Keep  all  the  plants  clean.  Fumigate  often,  and  for- 
ward all  kinds  of  work  as  much  as  possible. 

Camellias  will  be  in  all  their  glory  this  month.  It  is  the  best  time  to 
see  a  fine  bloom.  Water  now  rather  more  freely  than  heretofore,  and 
syringe  the  plants  in  good  weather.  Give  liquid  guano  occasionally  to 
encourage  a  vigorous  action  of  the  roots,  which  makes  them  break  stronger. 
Head  in  all  crooked  and  ill-shaped  plants — they  bear  the  knife  M'ell.  In- 
arching and  grafting  may  be  done  now. 

Pelargoniums  shifted  last  month,  and  now  growing  vigorously,  should 
have  their  branches  neatly  tied  out,  and  put  into  good  shape.  Water  rather 
sparingly  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  situation. 

Japan  Lilies  just  potted  v/ill  not  require  any  v/ater  until  the  shoots 
appear  above  the  soil ;  keep  in  a  cool  place.  A  fresh  lot  may  be  potted 
this  month  for  a  succession. 

Cinerarias,  growing  vigorously,  will  require  another  shift  into  larger 
pots.    Fumigate  often  to  kill  the  green  fly. 

AcHiMENES,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  may  now  be  potted  thickly  and  started  into 
growth.     Afterwards  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots. 

Azaleas  will  now  begin  to  flower,  and  should  be  more  liberally  watered, 
and  occasionally  have  a  good  washing  with  the  syringe. 

Monthly  Carnations  may  have  a  shift  now  into  larger  pots. 

Heaths  which  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots  should  have  a  shift 
into  a  larger  size. 

Verbenas  intended  for  fine  flowering  plants  should  be  shifled  into  larger 
pots,  and  trained  to  stakes  or  a  trellis. 

Pansies  raised  from  seeds  may  now  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots. 

Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Cupheas,  &c.,  in  small  pots,  may  have  a  shifl 
into  larger  size.    Keep  up  the  propagation  of  fresh  stock. 

Plants  of  all  kinds  beginning  to  grow  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  they 
need  shifting  and  priming  in,  it  should  be  done  immediately. 

Seeds  of  Globe  amaranthus,  stocks,  sweet  alyssum,  or  other  desirable 
annuals,  may  be  sown  now,  and  brought  forward  for  early  flowering  in  the 
open  ground. 

Gladioluses,  and  other  bulbs,  may  be  potted  early  for  blooming  in  June 
and  July. 

vegetable  garden. 
Now  is  the  season  to  commence  operations  in  the  forcing  department. 
Hot  beds  should  be  got  ready  at  once,  and  preparations  be  made  for  sowing 
all  the  choice  kinds  of  vegetables.  We  need  not  repeat  the  best  modes  of 
making  such  beds,  as  they  are  familiar  to  nearly  all.  As  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  and  the  rank  heat  exhausted,  sow  seeds  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
Qgg  plants,  lettuces,  &,c.,  &c.  A  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  90°  is  just  the 
thing. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Does  our  American  Climate  injuriously  affect  the 
Foreign  Fruits? 

As  long  ago  as  1835,  Van  Mons  sent  to  this  country  more- 
than  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  of  his  Seedling  pears,  named 
and  unnamed,  and  since  then,  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty 
more  have  been  received  from  Belgium,  France  and  England, 
making,  in  all,  four  hundred  varieties  of  pears.  Large  as  this 
number  appears,  we  have  greatly  understated  it,  for  the  late 
Robert  Manning  had  at  one  time  more  than  five  hundred  sorts 
in  his  collection  ;  and  since  his  death  upwards  of  two  hundred 
more  have  been  added  to  our  catalogues.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  we  are  willing  to  take  the  first  number. 

Now,  out  of  the  above  four  hundred  varieties,  all  received 
with  a  high  reputation,  how  many  have  been  found,  up  to 
this  time,  deserving  of  general  cultivation  ?  We  estimate  the 
number  far  higher  than  some  cultivators,  and  are  Avilling  to 
believe,  when  they  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  proper 
culture,  they  will  be  found  to  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of 
most  fruit  growers.  But  the  general  impression  is,  that  not 
more  iha.njift'i/  out  of  all  the  great  variety  of  pears  we  pos- 
sess, are  worth  growing ;  some  say  only  twenty-Jive ;  some 
not  more  than  a  dozen;  and  there  are  others  who  think 
the  entire  cream  of  all  is  concentrated  in  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Le  Cure  ! 

If  such  is  the  fact,  or  anything  like  it,  how  shall  we  ac- 
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count  for  the  failure  of  such  an  immense  number  of  kinds, 
embracing  the  numerous  seedlings  of  Van  Mons,  at  one  time 
so  famous,  selected  from  upwards  of  80,000  trees  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generations,  raised  through  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years  ?  To  us  this  appears  a  question  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  worthy  of  considerable  attention.  The  cause  of 
this  failure  should  be,  if  possible,  ascertained,  for  very  little 
reliance  can  be  hereafter  placed  upon  our  foreign  sorts,  if  only 
so  small  a  number  are  to  prove  valuable. 

But  compare  these  results  with  those  of  our  native  fruits, 
and  as  we  have  taken  only  the  foreign  pears,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  same  fruit.  Previous  to  1835  we  had  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  good  native  varieties ;  now  we  have 
nearly  one  hundred,  and  these,  we  think  we  may  safely  say, 
have  been  selected  from  less  than  10,000  wildings  or  seed- 
lings, probably  from  less  than  half  that  number.  Now,  al- 
though there  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  merit  of  all 
of  them,  some  being  quite  new  and  little  known,  will  it  not 
be  admitted  that  they  are  far  superior  to  an  equal  number  of 
foreign  kinds,  as  they  average  ?  If  so,  then  it  would  appear 
that  our  native  sorts  are  better  adapted  to  our  climate,  or  that 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  cultivate  the  foreign  ones. 

In  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  the  Seckel,  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  the  Lewis,  and  Prince's  St,  Germain,  succeed  ad- 
mirably as  standard  trees,  while  the  White  Doyenne,  St. 
Germain,  Easter  Beurre,  Glout  Morceau,  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  Lindley,  one  of  the  most  reliable  writers,  will  at- 
tain perfection  only  when  trained  on  an  east  or  southeast 
wall.  In  Jersey,  with  a  climate  not  so  warm  as  many  por- 
tions of  our  Middle  States,  the  Chaumontelle  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  pears.  In  Boston  the 
White  Doyenne  has  always  been  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Such  being  the  fact,  does  it  not  plainly  show  that  climate 
.has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  fine  fruit  ? 

This  subject  has  attracted  some  attention  recently,  and 
writers  have  argued  that  a  fruit  raised  in  any  particular  local- 
ity is  the  best  fruit  for  that  locality ;  for  instance,  the  New- 
town Pippin  does  best  on  Long  Island ;  the  Spitzenberg,  on 
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the  Hudson  ;  the  Bellflower,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Baldwin, 
at  Boston,  (fcc.  We  are  not  ready  to  say  that  this  is  the  fact, 
though  it  may  appear  to  be  so ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  most  fruits  flourish  best  in  a  climate  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  originated,  and  that  locality  alone  has  much  less 
to  do  with  their  growth  than  atmospheric  influences,  which 
are  often  the  same  in  places  very  widely  separated. 

All  who  have  cultivated  our  finer  pears,  such  as  the  Passe 
Colmar,  Beurre  Ranee,  Easter  Beurre,  St.  Germain,  White 
Doyenne,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  and  similar  sorts,  will 
admit  that  they  cannot  be  produced  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment, like  the  Lawrence.  Seckel,  Andrews,  Swan's  Orange, 
Sheldon,  Heathcot,  Tyson,  &c.  The  tendency  of  the  former 
to  spot,  mildew,  crack,  &c.,  is  a  constant  source  of  disap- 
pointment to  the  cultivator ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  have 
the  highest  treatment  that  they  produce  a  crop  worthy  of 
their  great  reputation.  The  Beurre  Ranee,  which  at  Angers, 
in  France,  is  the  finest  of  all  late  pears,  has  never  yet,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  grown  here  scarcely  fit  to  eat. 

Though  we  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  cause  of  this, 
we  think  there  are  but  few  cultivators,  who  have  not  been 
convinced  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  admit  its  truth ;  and 
who  will  not  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  finer  pears  Can 
only  be  grown  under  peculiar  conditions,  and  with  a  great 
amount  of  care  and  labor,  certain  obstacles  being  necessary  to 
be  overcome  before  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  The 
important  question  is  to  know  what  these  obstacles  are,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  remove  them. 

Some  valuable  observations  have  recently  been  made  pub- 
lic by  a  Swiss  writer,  which  we  think  are  highly  important 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  deserving  the  attention 
of  Pomologists.  These  observations  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
essay,  read  by  M.  Desor,  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  dif- 
ferent learned  societies  of  Switzerland,  upon  the  "  American 
climate."  A  report  of  it  appears  in  the  N.Y.  Tinbune,  from 
which  we  quote.  The  object  of  the  essay  appears  to  be  to 
show  that  "  there  is  something  in  the  climate  of  this  country 
unfavorable  to  high  development  and  substantial  vigor  of  the 
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human  organization,  and  that  the  race  must  rapidly  degen- 
erate in  such  circumstances,  but  for  the  constant  infusion  of 
fresh  blood  from  the  healthier  and  more  vigorous  nations  of 
Europe."  The  able  naturalist  brings  an  array  of  facts  to 
support  his  theory.  Though  on  this  question  we  shall  not 
follow  him,  still,  we  cannot  omit  to  state  that,  in  our  opinion, 
the  North  American  Indian  shows  as  "substantial  a  vigor"  of 
constitution  and  perfect  development  of  form  as  many  of  the 
European  race.  Our  object  is  simply  to  place  before  our 
readers  his  remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  climate  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  to  offer  our  own  views  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  difference  on  the  growth  of  fruit. 

"  He  says  that  when  German  and  Swiss  immigrants  arrive 
in  New  York,  they  generally  find  that  our  climate  does  not 
differ  much  from  their  own,  but  that  after  a  time  they  begin 
to  notice  little  differences,  which  compel  them,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  to  adopt  our  system  of  living — a  system  which 
on  their  arrival  here  they  invariably  condemn.  They  know, 
indeed,  that  our  Northern  States  lie  in  nearly  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Central  Europe,  and  the  well-informed  among  them 
understand  that  the  isothermal  circles  coincide  still  more  ex- 
actly. Add  to  this  that  they  learn  by  experience  that  the 
winters  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and  Boston  are 
about  as  cold  as  at  Frankfort,  Basle  or  Zurich,  and  the  sum- 
mers at  least  as  warm,  and  yet  after  all  there  is  a  difference 
which  they  cannot  understand. 

"  The  effects  of  this  difference  in  climate  are  seen  as  well 
in  some  of  the  most  ordinary  operations  of  every-day  life 
as  in  its  influence  on  certain  trades.  Our  German  immi- 
grants find  to  their  astonishment  on  a  washing-day,  that 
their  things  dry  full  twice  as  quickly,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  here  as  in  Europe.  Accustomed, Hoo,  to  bake  bread 
for  family  use  only  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  they  are 
necessarily  surprised  when  they  discover  that  here  on  the 
second  or  third  day  it  becomes  hard,  dry  and  unpalatable. 
German  housekeepers  find,  however,  that  this  dryness  of  our 
atmosphere  has  its  advantages,  inasmuch  as  vegetables  and 
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fruits,  of  all  kinds,  are  more  easily  preserved  throughout  the 
winter  than  in  their  own  Fatherland.  The  Hamburger,  al- 
though it  is  colder  here  at  Christmas  than  in  his  native  city, 
never  sees  those  frosted  windows  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed from  childhood,  there  rarely  being  sufficient  moist- 
ure in  our  atmosphere  to  produce  them.  '  Many  additional 
instances  of  the  effect  of  the  American  climate  on  the  ordina- 
ry routine  of  life,'  observes  M.  Desor,  '  might  be  given,  and 
I  could  point  out  others  where  it  affects  the  person.  For 
instance,  the  hair  soon  loses  its  natural  moisture  and  becomes 
dry.' 

"  But  there  are  other  facts  equally  remarkable.  No  sooner 
are  the  walls  of  a  building  plastered  than  the  tenant  may 
move  in  without  any  fear  of  rheumatism  or  those  sicknesses 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  so  doing  in 
Europe.  So  too  the  plasterer  himself  can  lay  on  the  second 
coat  at  once ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  upholsterer  and 
pianoforte  manufacturer  must  be  very  careful  in  selecting 
their  wood,  for  what  would  be  amply  seasoned  in  Europe 
would  soon  crack  and  split  here.  So  many  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  dryness  of  our  atmosphere  exerts  its  influ- 
ence on  different  trades  and  manufactures  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  our  readers  that  we  deem  it  needless  to 
point  out  more. 

"  The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  States,  if  we  except 
perhaps  England  and  Norway,  is  not  less  than  in  Europe 
generally.  But  here  the  air  never  retains  the  moisture  ;  no 
sooner  does  it  cease  raining  than  the  hygrometer  commences 
at  once  to  sink,  and  soon  shows  that  the  atmosphere  is  as 
dry  as  ever.  This  dryness  of  the  American  climate  is  very 
readily  explained  by  our  savan.  In  America,  as  in  Europe, 
westerly  winds  chiefly  prevail.  They  proceed,  however,  to 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  loaded  with  the  moisture  which  they 
have  collected  during  their  passage  across  the  ocean.  Conse- 
quently, rain  generally  accompanies  them.  Here,  however, 
the  westerly  winds  reach  us  only  after  passing  over  a  whole 
continent,  and  when  they  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  their 
moisture.     Therefore  they  seldom  bring  rain  with  them." 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the 
hygrometrical  character  of  the  two  climates.  Notwithstand- 
ing onr  average  quantity  of  rain  is  nearly  forty  inches,  yet  we 
rarely  escape  a  season  without  a  severe  and  trying  drought  in 
some  part  of  it. 

The  question  then  is,  will  the  fruits  raised  in  the  more  even 
and  humid  atmosphere  of  some  parts  of  the  continent  succeed 
equally  as  well  in  the  far  drier  one  of  our  climate,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  soil  and  treatment  ?  Let  us  examine. 
First,  take  the  foreign  grape  :  the  experiment  has  been  tried, 
until  it  has  been  nearly  abandoned,  that  the  foreign  grape 
cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  open  air  with  us,  on 
account  of  the  mildew,  which  invariably  ruins  them,  except 
in  particular  locations,  principally  the  protected  gardens  of 
our  large  cities.  If  atmospheric  influence  does  not  materially 
affect  them,  why  cannot  they  be  as  readily  grown  here  as  the 
Isabella  ?  Under  artificial  culture  we  can  raise  them  to  per- 
fection ;  with  the  atmosphere  at  our  command  there  is  no 
trouble.  Next  take  the  peach ;  as  an  orchard  fruit  it  cannot 
be  grown  with  any  success,  even  aromid  Paris ;  the  mildew 
attacks  the  trees,  and  in  M.  Jamin's  garden  they  looked  as 
if  they  had  just  come  out  of  a  meal  bag.  Here  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  grape  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious :  the  peach 
does  not  like  the  humid  atmosphere  which  suits  the  grape. 

But  in  what  way,  it  may  be  said,  does  this  affect  the  pear, 
a  fruit  believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope, and  not  indigenous  to  this  Continent,  though  we  have 
our  doubts  as  regards  this  generally-received  opinion. 

We  account  for  itin  this  wise.  Many  of  the  finer  varie- 
ties of  pears  have  been  produced  by  the  highest  cultivation  ; 
they  have  grown  up  in  a  climate  naturally  very  humid,  and 
have  undoubtedly  been  further  stimulated  by  rich  soils  and 
abundance  of  moisture.  No  parching  winds  are  experienced 
to  cause  a  rapid  evaporation  of  sap,  and  the  fruit  swells  up 
and  ripens  off  in  fine  condition.  Now,  change  the  location  : 
plant  the  same  tree  in  our  dry  climate  ;  drenched  with  rain 
to-day,  and  followed  with  a  high  temperature  of  90°,  which 
causes  a  rapid  flow  of  sap,  the  fruit  advances  rapidly,  till  all 
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at  once  our  droughts  set  in ;  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  soon 
gone  ;  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  as  to  rapidly  exhaust  the 
juices  of  the  fruit ;  it  ceases  almost  to  grow,  and  shows  signs 
of  premature  maturity ;  but  the  rains  descend  again ;  the 
ground  is  saturated  afresh,  the  sap  vessels  are  again  filled 
to  overflowing ;  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  ah'eady  approaching 
maturity,  and  unable  to  expand,  bursts  open,  cracks  and  splits 
in  every  direction ;  mildew  attacks  it,  the  surface  no  longer 
having  the  healthy  action  necessary  to  throw  it  off,  and 
the  fruit  becomes  nearly  or  quite  worthless. 

We  have  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  many  varieties 
through  successive  seasons,  and  have  noticed  these  results. 
Many  pears  have  kept  on  growing,  though  slowly,  during  a 
long  drought,  particularly  that  of  1853  ;  but  within  two  days 
after  the  drenching  rains  of  August,  the  fruit  of  some  sorts, 
particularly  the  Yan  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  was  split  almost 
in  halves,  while  within  ten  feet  of  the  same  trees,  in  just 
such  a  soil,  other  sorts,  the  Swan's  Orange  in  particular, 
were  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  they  could  be  raised.  We 
had  formed  just  the  same  opinion  of  the  cause  which  M. 
Desor  has  so  scientifically  shown  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  our 
climate,  and  had  made  up  our  mind  that  unless  this  was  ob- 
viated by  some  means,  many  of  the  best  pears  could  never  be 
successfully  cultivated. 

We  may  be  in  error  in  taking  this  view  of  the  case ;  but 
we  have  based  our  experiments  hereafter  upon  it,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  know  that  our  fears  have  been  premature.  For- 
tunately, we  believe  this  difference  of  climate  can  be  nearly 
or  quite  overcome.  Deep  and  thorough  trenching  of  the 
soil,  which  supplies  an  abundance  of  moisture,  will  coun- 
teract these  atmospheric  itijluejices ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
produce  the  larger  and  finer  foreign  pears  must  take  this 
course.  All  who  wish  plenty  of  fruit,  without  much  trouble, 
must  rely  upon  our  American  varieties ;  they  will  grow  al- 
most anywhere,  better  of  course  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
and  better  still  with  the  same  high  cultivation  given  to  for- 
eign ones.  We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
that  we  do  not  say  all  foreign  pears  require  such  high  cult- 
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Tire.  On  the  contrary  many  of  them,  like  the  Bartlett, 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Belle  Lucrative,  Urbaniste,  &.C.,  will  grow 
anywhere  with  only  ordinary  care ;  but  with  certain  sorts', 
some  of  which  we  have  before  named,  we  believe  no  satis- 
factory results  can  be  anticipated  from  the  same  management. 


Art.  II.      Old  Houses  and  their  Enclosures. 
By  Wilson  Flagg. 

When  we  are  journeying  in  the  country,  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking  that  the  sight  of  the  finest  houses  and  most  highly 
ornamented  grounds  is  not  always  attended  with  the  highest 
pleasure.  Yilla  after  villa  passes  before  our  eyes,  awakening 
in  different  degrees  the  sentiment  of  admiration.  Our  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  their  richly  decorated  windows, 
their  Grecian  colonnades,  and  verandahs  trained  with  honey- 
suckles and  bignonias.  We  are  enraptured  at  the  sight  of 
this  combination  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  splendor 
of  art ;  and  pause  frequently  to  indulge  an  emotion  of  pride, 
while  we  contemplate  these  evidences  of  wealth  and  civili- 
zation. 

As  we  proceed  further  into  the  country  we  presently  en- 
counter a  scene  that  awakens  a  different  class  of  emotions, 
that  seem  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  old 
house,  containing  two  stories  in  front,  with  the  back  roof 
extending  almost  to  the  ground,  is  seen  half  protected  by  the 
drooping  branches  of  a  venerable  elm.  A  Virginia  creeper 
hangs  in  careless  festoons  around  the  low  windows,  and  a 
white  rose-bush  grows  luxuriantly  over  the  plain  board  fence 
that  encloses  the  garden.  The  house  stands  a  few  rods  back 
from  the  street,  and  is  surrounded  in  front  and  on  one  side  by 
an  extensive  grass  plat,  neatly  shorn  by  the  grazing  animals, 
while  sauntering  on  their  return  from  pasture.  An  old  barn 
is  near ;  and  the  flocks  and  the  poultry  seem  to  enjoy  an 
amount  of  comfort  which  we  might  look  for  in  vain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  more  ornate  dwelling-house. 
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There  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  freedom  about  this 
old  house,  that  renders  it  a  pleasing  object  to  almost  every 
eye.  No  one  can  see  it  without  calling  to  mind  the  old- 
fashioned  people  whom  we  always  suppose  to  be  its  occu- 
pants. About  it  and  around  it  we  see  no  evidences  of  that 
constraint  to  which  the  in-dwellers  and  visitors  of  some  more 
fashionable  houses  must  be  doomed.  The  exterior  is  asso- 
ciated with  its  interior  arrangements,  no  less  than  with  the 
scenes  around  it.  We  see,  in  the  mind's  eye,  the  wide  entry 
into  which  the  front  door  opens,  the  broad  and  angular  stair- 
case, the  window  in  the  upper  entry,  that  looks  out  upon 
a  rustic  landscape  dotted  with  fruit-trees,  and  patches  of 
ploughed  land  alternating  with  green  meadow.  By  the  side 
of  the  stair-case,  on  the  lower  floor,  stands  an  ancient  clock, 
whose  loud  striking  and  slow  stroke  of  the  pendulum  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  old  style  of  low-studded  rooms.  Perhaps  by 
studying  the  cause  of  the  pleasant  emotions  with  which  we 
contemplate  this  old  house,  we  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  a  principle  that  may  be  turned  to  advantage,  in  regulating 
our  own  and  the  public  taste. 

The  charm  of  these  old  houses,  which  are  marked  by  neat- 
ness and  plainness  and  by  an  absence  of  all  pretension,  is 
founded  on  the  natural  yearning  of  every  human  soul  after 
freedom  and  simplicity.  In  them  and  around  them  we  be- 
hold the  evidences  of  a  mode  of  life,  which,  if  we  could  but 
rid  our  hearts  of  a  little  mad?iess,  we  should  above  all  choose 
for  ourselves.  The  human  heart  naturally  attaches  itself  to 
those  scenes,  in  which  it  would  be  free  to  indulge  its  own 
natural  fancies.  But  there  is  a  habit  stronger  than  nature, 
derived  from  our  perverted  education,  that  causes  us  to 
choose  a  part  that  will  excite  the  envy  of  our  neighbors,  in 
preference  to  one  that  would  best  promote  our  own  happi- 
ness. Hence  a  man  chooses  to  be  embarrassed  with  ex- 
penses above  his  pecuniary  condition,  for  the  vain  purpose  of 
exciting  admiration,  rather  than  to  gratify  his  own  tastes,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  greater  freedom  and  a  more  humble  and 
frugal  mode  of  life. 
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In  vain  does  the  worshipper  of  fashion,  by  planting  an 
ornate  dwelling-house  in  the  heart  of  a  forest,  endeavor  to 
add  to  it  the  charm  of  a  rustic  cottage  in  the  woods.  The 
traveller,  as  he  beholds  its  proud  ornaments  glittering  through 
the  trees,  sees  nothing  of  that  charming  repose,  which,  like  a 
halo  of  beauty,  surrounds  the  cottage  of  the  rustic.  He  per- 
ceives in  it  the  expression  of  a  striving  after  something  that 
is  incompatible  with  its  affectations.  There  may  be  a  true 
love  of  nature  among  the  inmates  of  this  house,  who  would 
gladly  divorce  themselves  from  the  frivolities  of  high  life. 
But  they  cannot  consent  wholly  to  relinquish  that  bondage 
of  fashion,  which  overpowers  their  love  of  freedom  and  sim- 
plicity, as  the  appetite  of  the  inebriate  causes  him,  in  spite  of 
his  better  resolutions,  to  turn  back  to  the  cup  that  is  destroy- 
ing him.  Nature  may  harmonize  with  elegance,  refinement 
and  grandeur;  but  not  with  pretence.  The  rural  Deities 
will  not  make  their  haunts  near  the  abode  of  vanity ;  and 
the  Naiad,  when  she  sees  her  rustic  fountain  destroyed,  turns 
.sorrowfully  away  from  the  spouting  foam  of  ^.jet  d^eau. 

There  may  be  more  true  love  of  nature  in  the  inmates  of 
this  ambitious  dwelling,  than  in  those  of  the  rustic  cottage ; 
Ibut  the  former  gives  no  evidence  of  this  love,  if  it  is  built  in 
a  style  that  expresses  that  folly  which  is  continually  draw- 
ing them  away  from  nature  and  happiness.  Place  them  both 
in  a  picture,  and  the  fashionable  house  excites  only  the  idea 
of  coxcombry,  while  the  rustic  cottage  charms  all  hearts.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  borrow  this  indescribable  charm,  and  add  it 
to  our  country  residences  ?  Not  until  the  builder  or  designer 
has  become  as  one  of  these  rustics  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,  and  is  (Content  to  forget  the  world  when  he  is 
planning  for  his  retirement.  Then  might  the  traveller  pause 
to  contemplate  with  delight  a  house  in  which  the  absence  of 
all  affectation  renders  doubly  charming  those  rural  accompa- 
niments, in  whieh  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  if  he  be  wealthy, 
is  detected  only  by  the  simple  magnificence  of  his  grounds, 
and  his  taste  displayed  by  the  charm  which  art  has  added  to 
snature,  without  degrading  her  Fauns  and  her  Hamadryads 
into  mere  deities  of  the  boudoir. 
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These  old  houses  with  a  long  back  roof  are  not  the  only 
picturesque  houses  among  our  ancient  buildings :  but  no 
other  style  seems  to  me  so  truly  American.  Wherever  we 
journey  in  New  England,  we  find  neat  little  cottages  of  one 
story,  some  with  a  door  in  front  dividing  the  house  into  two 
equal  parts,  some  with  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  front,  and  a 
vestibule  with  a  door  at  the  opposite  end.  It  is  common, 
when  you  meet  with  one  of  these  old  cottages,  in  the  less 
frequented  streets  in  the  country,  to  see  an  elm  standing  in 
front,  shading  a  wide  extent  of  lawn.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  merely  an  apple  tree  or  pear  tree  for  purposes  of  shade. 
A  rose-bush  under  one  of  the  windows,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
deep  crimson,  and  a  lilac  at  the  corner  of  the  garden  near 
the  house,  are  perhaps  the  only  shrubbery.  These  humble 
dwellings  are  the  principal  attraction  in  many  of  our  old 
winding  roads,  and  they  are  remembered  in  connection  with 
many  delightful  rural  excursions.  The  rage  that  has  pos- 
sessed the  sons  of  the  original  occupants  of  these  cottages  for 
putting  up  paste-board  imitations  of  something  existing  part- 
ly in  romance  and  partly  in  the  imagination  of  the  designer, 
has  destroyed  the  rurality  of  many  of  these  scenes  in  our  old 
country  villages. 

Any  marks  of  pretension,  or  of  striving  after  something 
beyond  the  supposed  circumstances  of  the  occupants  of  a 
house,  are  disagreeable  to  the  spectator.  Could  the  sons  of 
the  old-fashioned  people  who  occupied  these  plain  dwellings 
have  labored  to  preserve  the  simplicity  and  rustic  expression 
of  these,  combined  with  a  purer  style  of  architecture,  the 
effect  would  have  been  exceedingly  pleasing.  They  have 
done  just  the  opposite  of  this.  They  seem  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  exclude  from  their  houses  everything  that 
would  be  remotely  suggestive  of  the  simple  habits  of  rural 
life,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  them  look  as  much  as 
possible,  with  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cost,  like  the  villa 
of  a  nobleman.  So  many  of  these  ambitious  cottages  have 
been  reared  in  many  of  our  old  streets,  as  to  have  entirely 
destroyed  that  picturesque  beauty  that  made  almost  every 
route  a  pleasant  landscape.     The  street  once  covered  on  all 
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sides  with  those  rural  scenes  that  charm  every  lover  of  the 
country,  has  become  as  tame  as  one  of  those  new-made 
streets,  laid  out  by  speculators,  to  be  sold  in  lots  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

The  New  England  people  have  been  repeatedly  character- 
ized as  wanting  in  taste :  and  this  deficiency  is  supposed  to 
be  exemplified  in  the  entire  absence  of  ornamental  work 
about  our  old  houses  and  their  enclosures.  It  is  a  maxim 
that  a  person  who  is  deficient  in  taste  always  runs  to  an  ex- 
treme in  the  use  of  ornaments,  whenever  he  attempts  to  use 
them.  Hence  the  profusely  decorated  houses  of  the  present 
generation  do  not  evince  any  positive  improvement  in  taste, 
when  compared  with  those  of  their  predecessors.  They  are 
simply  a  proof  that  the  people  of  the  present  time  have  more 
ambition :  but  that  want  of  taste,  which  a  former  generation 
exhibited  in  their  entire  disregard  of  ornament,  is  manifested 
in  their  successors,  by  their  profuse  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
it.  That  great  progress  has  been  made  throughout  the  land, 
will  not  be  denied :  but  the  present  state  of  public  taste  is 
evidently  a  transition  state  from  an  age  of  comparative  rude- 
ness to  one  of  perfected  improvement. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  deride  wealth,  but  to 
condemn  the  ostentation  of  wealth  that  does  not  exist,  in- 
stead of  guiding  oneself  by  a  careful  study  of  the  rules  of 
taste.  A  man  of  great  pecuniary  resources  would  reject 
these  meretricious  decorations  as  the  mere  sham  substitute 
for  something  better  which  he  would  adopt,  because  he  could 
afford  it.  The  false  taste  which  is  censured  is  mere  archi- 
tectural hypocrisy.  My  object  is  to  analyze  certain  of  our 
emotions  and  sentiments,  and  to  prove  thereby  that  the  man 
who  builds  a  showy  house,  not  only  offends  against  good 
taste,  but  also  essentially  mars  his  own  happiness.  Why  do 
we  contemplate  with  the  purest  delight  a  simple  cottage  in  a 
half  rude,  half  cultivated  field,  except  that  it  gives  indications 
of  something  adapted  to  confer  happiness  upon  its  inmates  ? 
The  rustic  well,  with  a  long  pole  fastened  to  a  lever,  by 
which  the  bucket  is  raised ;  the  neat  stone  wall  or  iron-gray 
fence  that  marks  the  boundary  of  the  yard  ;  the  old  standard 
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apple-trees  dotted  about  irregularly,  all  over  the  grounds  ; 
the  never-failing  brook  following  its  native  circuitous  course 
through  the  meadow  ;  all  these  objects  present  to  the  eye  a 
scene  that  is  strongly  suggestive  of  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness. 

Let  us  not,  in  our  zeal  for  rearing  something  beautiful, 
overlook  the  effect  of  these  venerable  relics  of  the  more  sim- 
ple mode  of  life  that  prevailed  fifty  years  since.  Let  us  not 
mistake  mere  glitter  for  beauty,  nor  the  promptings  of  vanity 
for  those  of  taste.  Let  us  beware,  lest  in  our  passion  for  im- 
provement, without  a  rational  aim,  we  banish  simplicity  from 
the  old  farm,  and  allow  fashion  to  usurp  the  throne  of  nature 
in  her  own  groves.  Far  distant  be  the  time  when  the  less 
familiar  birds  of  our  forest  are  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the 
confines  of  our  villages,  and  when  the  red-thrush  is  heard 
only  in  a  few  solitary  places,  mourning  over  that  barbarous 
art  which  has  destroyed  every  green  thicket  of  native  shrub- 
bery, where  alone  she  makes  her  haunts.  This  rage  for 
foreign  shrubbery  is  fatal  to  the  birds,  each  species  of  which 
is  dependant  on  certain  native  trees  and  shrubs,  for  sub- 
sistence and  protection.  By  eradicating  every  native  cop- 
pice, and  planting  exotics  in  their  place,  we  may  as  effectu- 
ally banish  the  thrushes,  and  many  whole  species  of  sylvan 
warblers  from  our  territories,  as  by  constantly  shooting  them. 

Another  style  of  old  houses  is  the  square  house  with  a 
hipped  roof,  usually  of  two  stories.  These  are  a  little  more 
pretending  than  the  others  I  have  described,  and  are  more 
frequently  seen  with  an  ornamental  fence  in  front,  after  the 
present  fashion.  Hence  they  produce  less  of  a  picturesque 
effect  than  some  of  the  more  primitive  houses.  A  more 
picturesque  house  is  a  nearly  square  building  of  one  story, 
with  a  curb  roof,  having  the  front  door  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  front,  and  a  vestibule  on  one  side,  formed  by  extending 
the  back  half  of  the  house  a  few  feet,  with  only  half  a  roof, 
making  the  door  in  the  vestibule  and  the  front  door  face  the 
same  way.  Modern  improvers  say  there  is  no  beauty  in 
these  old  houses.  As  well  might  they  say  there  is  no  beauty 
in  an  old  tree,  unless  it  is  nicely  trimmed  and  whitewashed. 
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More  charming  to  the  sight  is  a  humble  two-story  house, 
unadorned  by  a  single  artistical  decoration,  with  a  venerable 
old  tree  in  front  and  a  wide  extent  of  lawn,  than  the  most 
showy  house  in  the  modern  filagree  style,  with  its^  narrow 
enclosures,  its  stiff  spruces,  and  its  ornamental  fence  that 
seems  purposely  designed  to  shut  out  nature. 

One  principal  charm  of  a  cottage  consists  in  the  rural 
appurtenances  around  it ;  and  the  less  inexpressive  archi- 
tectural ornament  there  is  about  it  the  greater  is  this  charm. 
It  is  true  there  is  a  style  of  building  which  is  always  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  another  which  is  either  offensive  or  unat- 
tractive, A  good  style  differs  from  a  bad  style  chiefly  in 
suggesting,  by  its  external  appearance,  all  those  exterior  and 
interior  arrangements  which  serve  to  make  it  a  happy  and 
comfortable  residence.  This  is  the  principal  beauty  which 
is  desirable  in  a  dwelling  in  order  to  produce  the  most  charm- 
ing effect.  There  are  certain  ornaments  the  utility  of  which 
is  not  apparent :  but  everything  added  externally  to  a  house, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  proportions,  that  suggests  to 
the  mind  an  additional  comfort  or  convenience,  renders  it 
more  pleasing  to  the  sight.  Hence  a  plain  square  house, 
without  a  single  projection,  is  not  so  pleasant  to  look  upon  as 
another  house,  whose  wings  and  vestibules,  under  separate 
roofs,  exhibit  at  once  to  the  mind,  the  conveniences  within. 
A  neatness  and  elegance  of  finish  would  improve  it  still 
further :  but  any  inexpressive  ornaments  would  spoil  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  ornaments,  however,  which  are  beautiful 
from  suggesting  something,  independent  of  actual  utility, 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 

I  would  venture  to  affirm  that  the  more  showy  the  house, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  less  pleasure  does  it  confer  upon 
its  owner  or  occupant.  A  perpetual  glitter  soon  tires  upon 
the  eye  and  wearies  the  mind.  There  is  a  want  of  what 
painters  call  repose  in  a  house  that  is  excessively  ornate  :  and 
the  occupants  of  such  a  house  must  feel  less  tranquil  satis- 
faction in  it  than  in  one  of  equal  convenience,  which  is  fur- 
nished only  with  such  ornaments  as  have  been  denominated 
chaste.     Chaste  pleasures  are  those  which  are  attended  by  no 
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disgust  and  bring  no  repentance  ;  and  chaste  ornaments  re- 
semble them  in  this  respect,  by  giving  permanent  satisfaction, 
and  by  causing  no  fatigue  to  the  eye  or  repentance  to  the 
mind.  There  is  a  stronger  analogy  between  these  two 
things  than  any  one  who  has  not  reflected  upon  the  subject 
can  be  aware  of.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  any  particular  style 
of  building  and  grounds,  which  serves  in  the  highest  degree 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  permanent  occupants,  will 
confer  the  most  enduring  pleasure  upon  the  beholder. 

We  frequently  admire  without  one  spark  of  affection,  and 
love  with  deep  affection  what  we  do  not  admire.  But  more 
pleasure  springs  from  love  than  from  admiration  ;  and  when 
people  madly  relinquish  those  humble  scenes  and  objects 
which  they  love,  to  obtain  those  which  shall  glitter  in  the 
public  eye,  tickle  their  own  vanity  and  excite  the  envy  of 
their  neighbors,  they  commit  a  greater  error  than  the  most 
bitter  declaimer  against  pride  has  generally  imagined.  I  am 
far  from  believing  the  paradox  maintained  by  Rousseau  that 
man  is  more  happy  in  a  state  of  nature  than  in  a  civilized 
state.  This  author,  in  his  efforts  to  grasp  at  an  important 
truth,  reached  beyond  it.  That  great  truth  I  believe  to  be 
this : — that  the  more  we  extend  and  cultivate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advantages  and  refinements  of  civilization,  while 
we  tie  ourselves  down  to  the  simple  habits  of  rustic  life,  the 
greater  will  be  the  sum  of  our  happiness. 

Beverly,  February,  1854. 


Art.  III.  Descriptions  and  Observations,  of  a  General 
Character,  relating  to  some  Varieties  of  Fruits,  with 
Statements  concerning  the  Seasons  of  1853.  By  the  Hon. 
J.  S.  CaboTj  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  following  remarks,  concerning  some  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  fruit,  accompanied  with  observations  of  a 
general  character  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Pomology,  and 
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prefaced  by  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  weather  for  the 
several  seasons  of  1853,  have  been  prepared  for  the  Magazine 
of  Horticulture,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  interest 
to  its  readers.  With  respect  to  fruits,  the  observations  will 
not  be  confined  to  those  varieties  that  are  new,  or  of  recent 
origin  or  introduction,  but  will  embrace  some  already  well 
known,  or  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed that  anything  of  interest  can  be  said  concerning  them. 
While,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  a  desire  for  novelty,  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  therewith  something  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence, may  have  led  to  the  unjust  neglect  of  some  varieties 
of  real  merit,  in  others  a  high  sounding  name,  or  a  reputation 
too  hastily  accorded,  has  induced  an  over-appreciation  of  such 
value  as  might  really  be  possessed,  if  anything  can  be  said  to 
correct  erroneous  impressions  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
true  judgment  with  respect  to  either  of  these  particulars,  such 
does  not  seem  out  of  place  in  a  communication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present. 

For  reasons  that  are  obvious,  some  account  of  the  season 
seems  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  statement  in  reference 
to  some  of  that  season's  horticultural  products,  as  one  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  other.  In 
estimating  the  influence  exercised  by  the  season,  upon  crops 
of  any  kind,  the  state  of  the  closing  months  of  a  previous 
year  cannot  be  disregarded,  intimately  blended  as  such  are 
with  the  opening  months  of  the  succeeding  one ;  and  there- 
fore an  account  of  the  season  at  the  close  of  1852  is  as  im- 
portant as  at  the  opening  of  1853. 

The  two  last  months  of  1852  were  fine,  mild,  and  com- 
paratively dry,  permitting  out-door  operations  to  be  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  of  the  time,  as  well  as  at  any  period  of 
the  year.  The  mildness  of  the  fall  of  1852  was  favorable  to 
fruit  trees,  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  new  wood  to  be- 
come perfectly  ripened,  and  the  fruit  buds  matured  so  as  to 
properly  discharge  their  appropriate  functions.  January,  1853, 
was  unusually  mild,  and  for  much  of  the  month  the  weather 
was  fine.  For  the  first  twelve  days  the  ground  was  bare, 
but  from  that  time  until  its  close,  partially,  or  wholly  covered 
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with  snow.  During  the  month  the  quantity  of  rain,  and 
snow  reduced  to  rain,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1,  that  fell, 
was  1|  inches ;  and  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  for  the 
month,  from  obser\rations  taken  daily,  at  9,  A.  M.,  12,  M,, 
and  4,  P.  M.,  was  32*^,  the  lowest  point  reached  having  been 
4°,  on  the  27th,  early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise. 

The  weather  of  February  was  very  mild  from  the  1st 
until  the  8th ;  it  was  so  mild  that  the  ground  remained  un- 
frozen, and  on  no  day  subsequent  thereto  did  the  mercury 
fall  below  5P.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  month  the  ground 
was  bare  of  snow.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  including 
snow  reduced  to  rain,  was  2%  inches,  and  the  mean  of  the 
thermometer,  taken  at  the  same  hours  as  in  January,  was 
34°. 

Through  March  the  weather,  generally,  was  clear  and  fine, 
without  being  very  warm  ;  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  mean  of  the  thermometer, 
42°,  it  being  understood  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  sub- 
sequent months,  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  was  that  of 
observations  taken  daily,  at  9,  A.  M.,  12,  M.,  and  4,  P.  M. 
By  the  close  of  the  month  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  spring  seemed  opening  finely. 

April  was  a  pleasant  month,  and  rather  dry ;  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell  was  1^  inches,  and  the  mean  of  the  ther- 
mometer, 51°.  The  weather  was  more  than  commonly  uni- 
form in  temperature,  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  ther- 
mometer having  been  73°,  and  that  only  for  one  day,  the 
29th. 

May  was  warm  and  pleasant,  exempt  to  a  great  degree,  as 
was  the  preceding  month,  from  the  raw,  cold  east  winds, 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  was  a  frost  but  once 
in  the  month,  and  then  quite  slight,  on  the  14th,  while  there 
was  some  very  warm  days,  the  thermometer  on  the  17th 
rising  to  85°.  Cherries  began  to  blow  on  the  7th,  plums 
were  in  blow  on  the  10th,  peaches  on  the  11th,  and  the  Jar- 
gonelle pear  on  the  15th.  The  mean  of  the  thermometer 
was  63°,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  6^  inches,  of 
which  quantity  3^  inches  fell  on  the  25th  and  26th. 
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June  was  very  dry  ;  from  the  14th  to  the  24th  the  weather 
was  hot,  the  mercury  rising  on  the  21st  to  95°,  and  on  two 
•other  days  to  90°,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  month  wats 
rather  cool,  with  an  appearance,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d,  of  a  slight  frost.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  but 
one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  mean  of  the  thermometer, 
74°. 

July  was  cool  and  dry.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was 
2|  inches,  and  the  mean  of  the  thermometer,  75\'^,  the  high- 
est point  being  89°.  On  the  20th,  1|  inches  of  rain  fell,  the 
first  that  had  been  sufficient  to  produce  much  eflfect  since 
May  27th. 

August  was  very  wet ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  not  distinguished  for  ex- 
treme heat,  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  for  the  month  be- 
ing the  same  as  for  July,  75|°,  with  the  mercury,  when  at 
the  highest,  93°.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  unusu- 
ally great,  having  amounted  to  8|  inches.  The  effect  of  the 
heavy  rains,  succeeding  the  long  drought  of  June  and  July, 
was  to  cause  a  renewal  of  the  vegetation  checked  by  the  lat- 
ter, to  make,  in  many  instances,  fruit  trees  blossom  a  second 
time,  and  the  fields  and  meadows  to  be  as  green  as  usually 
in  June.  The  dew-point  this  month  was  at  74,  a  point 
higher  than  has  before  been  observed. 

The  first  few  days  of  September  were  very  warm,  the  rest 
of  the  month  generally  fine.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th 
there  was  a  slight  frost,  not  sufficient  to  injure  tender  plants. 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  was  3|  inches,  and  the  mean  of 
the  thermometer,  68°, 

The  weather  of  October,  until  the  23d,  was  fine  ;  the  rest 
of  the  month  was,  with  some  fine  days,  wet.  On  the  30th 
was  a  heavy  frost,  the  first  of  the  season,  sufficient  to  kill 
tender  plants  in  the  gardens.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell 
was  2>\  inches,  and  the  mean  of  the  thermometer,  57^'^. 

November  was  mild,  but  wet  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
ground  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  The  quantity  of 
rain  falling  having  been  4f  inches,  and  the  mean  of  the 
thermometer,  46°. 
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December,  too,  was  mild,  but  wet,  with  a  few  cold  days, 
the  quantity  of  rain  and  snow,  of  which  far  the  greater  part 
was  snow,  was  equal  to  41  inches  of  rain.  The  mean  of  the 
thermometer  was  34|°,  the  lowest  point  having  been  4° 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  as  low  as  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  mercury  has  fallen  for  a  year.  The  mild- 
ness of  December,  1853,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  re- 
mark ;  yet  it  is  found,  on  examination,  that  December,  1853, 
was  warmer,  taking  the  mean  for  the  month,  by  3|°,  and 
those  to  whom  that  mildness  appeared  unnatural  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  in  1847,  from  December  8  to  December  15, 
dandelions  in  sheltered  places  were  in  blow,  and  the  buds  of 
the  lilacs  manifestly  swollen.  The  quantity  of  rain,  with 
snow  reduced  to  rain,  in  proportion  of  10  to  1,  that  fell 
through  the  year,  was  39xV«t  inches. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  measurement  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  rain  and  snow  reduced  to  rain,  in  the  proportions 
before  named,  carefully  made  for  a  series  of  years,  that  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  is,  on  an 
average,  34|  inches  in  each  year.  The  whole  quantity  that 
fell,  from  May  31,  1846,  to  May  31,  1851,  having  been  171 
inches.  The  quantity  that  fell  in  the  year  1853  appears  to 
have  been  39xVtt  inches,  or  B-^ih  inches  above  the  average 
quantity.  Yet,  was  this  so  unequally  distributed,  that  a  long, 
protracted  and  very  severe  drought  was  experienced  at  a  pe- 
riod of  the  year  most  trying  to  vegetation.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  slight  showers,  too  trifling  to  exercise  much 
influence,  no  rain  fell  from  the  27th  of  May  until  the  20th  of 
July,  a  period  of  nearly  eight  weeks,  during  which  there 
were  many  days  of  extreme  heat.  A  drought  so  severe 
could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  great  injury,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  copious  rains  in  the  last  of  May,  by  which  the 
earth  was  completely  saturated,  with  probably  fatal  conse- 
quences to  many  crops  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables.  As  it 
was,  both  were  seriously  injured,  in  quantity  and  quality.  In 
many  instances  the  leaves  of  trees  drooped,  and  those  varie- 
ties of  fruit  that  ripen  at  that  season  did  not  attain  their  usual 
size  or  flavor.     The  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
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year  1853,  then,  appears  to  be  an  extreme  drought,  with, 
taking  the  whole  year,  unusually  copious  rains.  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  weather  and  of  the  winds,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  may  be  with  some  an  object  of  interesting 
inquiry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  such,  and  also  to 
place  the  same  on  record  for  future  reference,  should  such  be 
at  any  time  desirable,  in  a  permanent  form,  the  following 
statement  in  reference  thereto  may  not  appear  inappropriate 
or  useless. 

It  was  ascertained  by  a  series  of  observations,  carefully 
made  and  registered  by  Henry  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  from 
January  1,  1841,  to  January  1,  1851,  that  during  that  period 
of  10  years  there  were  1751  clear,  533  rainy,  564  cloudy 
days,  and  802  that  were  in  part  clear  and  in  part  cloudy,  and 
that  during  that  same  period  there  were  965  whole  days,  and 
1531  parts  of  days,  during  which  the  wind  was  from  the 
western  quarter ;  368  whole  and  1482  parts  of  days,  when 
it  was  from  the  eastern  quarter  ;  139  whole  and  368  parts  of 
days,  when  it  was  south ;  and  30  whole  and  154  parts  of 
days,  when  it  was  due  north.  From  this  statement  it  ap- 
pears that  for  very  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  clear,  or  clear  and  cloudy,  and  that  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  days  in  the  year  are  rainy ;  that  the  winds  from 
the  western  quarter  predominate ;  that  it  is  seldom  from  due 
north,  but  somewhat  more  frequently  from  the  south  ;  while 
here,  on  the  seaboard,  especially,  for  parts  of  days,  the  east- 
erly winds  prevail  to  a  considerable  degree.  These  facts 
may  be  worth  attending  to  in  setting  out  trees,  or  in  provid- 
ing shelter  from  what  is  believed  is  often  the  cause  of  inju- 
rious effects,  the  high  winds  that  prevail  in  this  latitude. 

Fruit  trees  appeared  to  have  passed  through  the  winter  of 
1852-53,  uninjured,  and  the  crop,  taking  all  the  species  into 
consideration,  was  fully  an  average  one.  Apples  were,  it  is 
true,  an  almost  entire  failure,  but  pears,  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  product  of  1852,  were  in  quantity  above  the  aver- 
age. The  crop  of  peaches  was  larger  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years ;  that  of  cherries,  of  which  early  in  the  season 
the  blossom  gave  great   promise,   was  injured   by  the  dry 
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weather  of  June,  but  was  still  sufficient ;  plums  were  de- 
ficient in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality,  as  were  strawberries, 
the  latter  having  suffered  from  the  drought  in  June,  as  the 
former  did  from  the  great  rains  of  August. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  that  which,  with  many,  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  terraculture,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  Its  successful  practice  calls  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  much  skill,  and  the  possession  of  some  scientific 
attainments.  The  varieties  of  all  the  species,  and  indeed  of 
some  single  species,  being  extremely  numerous,  extending 
through  the  whole  season,  thereby  afford  occupation  and  ob- 
jects of  interest  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Of  the  various 
branches  of  pomology,  meaning  to  include  in  that  term  all 
that  relates  to  fruit,  the  raising  of  new  varieties  from  seed  is 
perhaps  the  most  exciting.  Burdened,  as  the  catalogues  of 
the  nurserymen  are,  with  the  names  of  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  pears  and  apples,  and  with  very  many  of  those  of  other 
varieties  of  fruits,  the  question  may  be  asked,  Why  seek  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  varieties  ?  To  this  the  answer 
which  readily  presents  itself,  is,  that  we  should  not,  in  this 
or  in  anything  else,  remain  satisfied  with  present  attainments, 
but  should  constantly  strive  to  obtain  something  better  than 
that  which  we  already  possess.  Besides,  this  great  amount  of 
variety  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  apparent  rather  than 
real :  that  is,  on  trial  very  many,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  new  kinds  introduced,  are  found,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  unworthy  of  general  or  an  extended  cultivation.  Some 
cultivators  have  expressed  the  opinion,  though  it  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  assent  to  the  correctness  of  that  opinion,  that 
out  of  all  the  perhaps  one  thousand  kind  of  pears  borne 
on  the  nurserymen's  lists,  not  more  than  twenty-five  are 
worthy  of  preservation  and  propagation.  Some  fruit  growers 
too  entertain  the  belief,  though  it  too  is  one  that  may  not 
stand  the  test  of  facts  and  examination,  that  varieties  of  na- 
tive origin,  the  qualities  of  the  fruit  being  equal,  are,  on  some 
accounts,  superior  to  those  of  foreign  production.  This,  if 
so,  furnishes  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  attempt  of  raising 
new  varieties  from  seed.     But  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  a 
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hope  and  expectation  of  effecting,  in  some  respects,  an  im- 
provement, has  appeared  to  many  sufficiently  reasonable  to 
lead  to  the  practice  on  a  limited  scale,  and  generally  upon  no 
well  considered  and  adopted  method,  of  that  which  is  pur- 
sued most  extensively  in  Belgium  and  France,  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  of  fruit  from  seed. 

In  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  in  Europe,  only  two 
methods  that  could  be  called  systematic — though  a  third 
may  have  been  practised,  without  its  having  been  taught  on 
any  assumed  or  acknowledged  principle — have  been  pursued : 
one  inculcated  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  in  Belgium,  and  thence 
taking  his  name ;  the  other,  that  known  as  Mr.  Knight's,  be- 
ing that  practised  in  England  by  Mr.  Knight,  late  President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Dr.  Van  Mons's  theory  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  idea 
that  varieties  of  fruit  long  in  cultivation  show  a  disposition 
to  depreciate,  and  that  seedlings  from  the  old  varieties,  in- 
stead of  giving  any  promise  or  hope  of  any  improvement, 
tend,  in  the  qualities  of  their  fruit,  to  the  original  type  of  the 
species,  and  from  this  is  deduced,  as  the  true  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, when  improved  and  superior  varieties  are  sought  to 
be  produced  from  seed,  to  sow  those  of  the  original  wildings 
of  the  species,  and  that  by  the  cultivation  and  production  by 
seed,  from  those  of  new  varieties  through  successive  genera- 
tions, the  amelioration  of  the  species  will  be  effected,  and 
numerous  new  varieties  of  superior  excellence  be  obtained. 
Dr.  Van  Mons  says,  "the  results  of  attempts  to  vary  is  to 
ameliorate.  A  fruit  ceases  to  change  only  when  it  can  be  no 
farther  ameliorated,  and  becomes  fixed  at  its  ultimate  point  of 
perfection.  I  have  arrived  at  a  point,  as  I  had  foreseen, 
where,  instead  of  as  at  first,  gaining  only  one  good  fruit 
among  an  infinity  of  bad,  I  have  only  one,  or  rather  no  bad 
among  an  infinity  of  good  or  tolerable.  I  call  that  the  last 
stage  when  the  pear  produces  none  but  good  fruit."  Again, 
he  says,  "  We  should  not  seek  variation  by  hybridization,  as, 
thereby,  instead  of  perfection  we  cause  degeneracy ;  the  pro- 
duction of  mongrels  are  only  curious."  And  again,  "Those 
who  have  followed  my  method  and  have  sown  seeds  of  my 
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new  varieties,  have  already  obtained  some  excellent  new 
fruits.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  Avhen  no  fruit  will  be  cul- 
tivated excepting  those  producing  themselves  by  seed." 

Mr.  Knight  pursued  a  very  different  method,  that  of  cross- 
impregnation,  being  that  apparently  condemned  by  Yan  Mons 
under  the  name  of  hybridization.  Selecting  some  variety, 
he  fertilized  its  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  variety, 
so  that  the  crossing  or  mingling  of  the  two  distinct  varieties 
might  result  in  the  offspring  in  a  decided  improvement.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  methods :  if  success  be  the  criterion  of 
merit,  that  of  Mr.  Knight  seems  to  have  the  advantage ;  for 
if  Van  Mons  has  produced  a  far  greater  number  of  new  fruits, 
he  also  raised  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  seedlings;  and 
of  the  whole  number  raised  by  each  a  very  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  were  good,  or  a  decided 
improvement,  than  of  those  raised  by  Van  Mons.  Besides,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  of  some  species  of  fruit,  as  the 
pear,  to  which  the  attention  of  both  these  gentlemen  was 
principally  directed,  the  varieties  within  reach  of  Mr.  Knight 
to  be  submitted  to  his  process  of  improvement,  were  compar- 
atively few,  and  of  indifferent  quality,  and  in  estimating  the 
results  of  his  efforts  the  point  from  which  he  started  is  to  be 
kept  in  view.  In  other  species  of  fruits  than  pears,  as  in 
cherries,  for  instance,  the  success  of  Mr.  Knight  was  more 
marked ;  some  of  the  finest  cherries  now  in  cultivation  being 
the  results  of  his  attempts  to  improve  that  fruit  by  the  system 
of  hybridization,  or  cross-impregnation,  a  system  adopted 
in  our  own  country  by  Professor  Kirtland  of  Ohio,  in- respect 
to  the  same  species  of  fruit,  with  such  eminent  success. 

Besides  these  two  systems  there  is  a  third,  if  system  it 
may  be  called,  being  the  one  generally  practised  in  raising 
new  varieties  of  fruit,  and  that  consists  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
different  varieties,  promiscuously,  or,  if  any  selection  is  made, 
simply  in  selecting  the  seeds  of  the  best  varieties.  This  is 
the  course,  i.  e.,  sowing  the  seed  of  the  best  varieties,  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  followed  in  Belgium  and  France,  by 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  very  many  of  the  best 
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VEirieties  of  new  pears,  and  is  that  which  has  to  a  hmited 
extent  been  successfully  practised  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  success  of  later  Belgian  culti- 
vators in  raising  fine  new  seedling  fruits,  is  a  consequence  of 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  former  labors  of  Dr.  Van  Mons, 
in  sowing  seeds  of  his  new  varieties,  and  goes  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  theory.  How  this  may  be  cannot  here  be  shown, 
for  seldom  any  record  is  made  of  the  parentage  of  any  fruit, 
and  there  is  no  mode  of  tracing  its  genealogy  except  from 
resemblance.  But  if  true  of  new  European  varieties  it  is  not 
applicable  to  some  of  the  finest  of  American  origin,  as  the 
Seckel,  the  Dix,  the  Andrews,  and  others,  where  the  age  of 
the  variety  forbids  the  supposition  of  their  descent  from 
varieties  owing  their  origin  to  Dr.  Van  Mons. 

The  oftspring  of  trees  or  plants,  uncultivated,  or  growing 
wild  in  a  state  of  nature,  are,  with  perhaps  rare  exceptions, 
like  the  parents,  while  that  of  those  that  have  been  for  a 
length  of  time  cultivated,  and  have  thereby  undergone  some 
change  in  their  organization  or  constitution,  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  sport,  as  it  is  called,  into  varieties.  But  even  here 
it  is  believed  that  the  law  "  that  like  produces  like,"  holds 
good  to  some  extent,  at  least  so  far  that  a  new  variety  of 
superior  excellence  is  more  likely  to  spring  from  the  seed  of 
a  good  than  of  a  bad  existing  variety  :  and  in  many  processes 
of  cultivation  this  is  a  law  or  principle  of  very  general  appli- 
cation. The  farmer  saves  his  best  ears  of  corn  for  seed ;  if 
an  earlier  variety  is  wanted,  those  that  are  first  ripe.  In  the 
case  of  some  vegetables  and  fruits,  particularly,  perhaps,  in 
that  of  those  that  show  the  most  disposition  to  break  into 
varieties,  as  squashes,  melons,  (kc,  from  the  seed  of  some 
specimen  ripening  before  the  other,  a  permanently  earlier 
variety  has  been  obtained.  The  florist  who  wished  to  raise 
a  new  fine  Dahlia,  would  hardly  think  of  taking  the  seed 
from  the  single  purple  flower,  the  type  of  the  genus,  with  the 
view  of  only  attaining  his  object  by  the  raising  of  successive 
generations,  but  would  gather  his  seeds  from  the  most  double 
flowers.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  descent  of  a  new 
variety  of  fruit  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  resemblance  of 
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the  offspring  to  the  parent.  The  Adams  pear  bears  a  strong 
likeness  to  its  parent,  the  Bartlett,  and  seedlings  from  the 
Seckel  have  been  produced  that  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  original  variety. 

Although  Dr.  Van  Mons  unqualifiedly  condemns  "  hybridi- 
zation," yet  he  most  probably  was  indebted  to  it  for  many 
of  his  productions,  a  cross-impregnation  being  often  effected 
by  the  intermingling  of  or  near  proximity  of  trees  of  differ- 
ent sorts,  by  means  of  insects,  the  wind,  and  like  causes. 

If  called  upon  to  advise  what  was  thought  the  best  method, 
one  the  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  raising  new 
seedling  fruits,  the  course  recommended  would  be  to  sow 
seeds  of  the  best  varieties,  and  the  best  specimens  of  the  va- 
rieties, selecting  sorts  that  were  healthy,  and  that  show  no 
disposition  to  disease,  as  being  the  one  most  likely  to  result 
in  obtaining  valuable  new  varieties. 

Apples  and  pears  being,  on  many  accounts,  the  most  valua- 
ble fruits  we  possess,  their  improvement  has  mainly  occupied 
the  attention  of  both  amateurs  and  professional  growers, 
though  that  of  some  other  species,  as  cherries,  have  not  been 
neglected. 

More  recently  the  amelioration  of  some  of  the  smaller 
fruits  is  exciting  an  interest,  and  seedlings  of  several  are 
being  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  Among  others  the 
raspberry  has  received  the  attention  of  Dr.  Brinckle  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  most  scientific  and  enthusiastic  pomolo- 
gists  in  the  United  States,  and  one  to  whom  the  country  is 
under  obligation  for  having  made  known  several  fine  new 
pears  and  apples,  originating  from  seed  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  This  class  of  fruits,  the  raspberry,  blackberry, 
&c.,  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  material  improvement^ 
and  wants,  with  respect  to  them,  yet  exist,  that  remain  to  be 
supplied :  a  white  raspberry,  as  large  as  the  Fastolf,  and  of 
as  good  flavor  as  the  White  Antwerp,  remains  a  desideratum, 
and  its  acquisition  is  a  triumph,  yet  to  be  achieved.  No  suc- 
cessful attempts,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  blackberry,  and  the  variety  distinguished  here  as. 
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the  Improved  High  Blackberry,  probably  a  seedling  from  the 
common  bramble,  owing  its  origin  to  accident,  is  yet  the 
best,  and  though  for  size  and  flavor  it  leaves  but  little  to  be 
expected,  is  still,  in  some  particulars,  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. There  is  another  fruit,  the  Black  Raspberry,  com- 
monly called  the  Thimbleberry,  that  is  believed  to  be  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  fruit  growers ;  it  is  agreeable  to  most 
palates,  perfectly  hardy,  productive,  and  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation. The  manifest  effect  produced  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  common  wild  kind  induces  the  expectation  that  it  is 
capable  of  material  amelioration. 

A  desire  has  for  a  long  time  existed  for  the  production  of  a 
hardy  grape,  ripening  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  of  the 
year  to  insure  its  maturity  previous  to  the  autumnal  frosts, 
free  from  the  foxy  taste  and  odor,  and  hard  pulpy  consistence 
of  even  the  Isabella  and  other  native  grapes,  and,  above  all, 
not  liable  to  mildew.  The  Diana  has  evidenced  very  con- 
siderable progress  in  this  direction,  so  far  at  least  as  earli- 
ness  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  concerned ;  but  the  berries 
and  bunches  are  rather  small,  and  in  some  respects  it  does  not 
quite  meet  the  general  wish.  The  attention  of  many  persons 
has  recently  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  hardy  grapes, 
and  thus  far  with  encouraging  success.  Among  others,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Stetson  of  Braintree  has  obtained  a  grape  resembling 
the  Isabella,  but  much  earlier,  and,  it  is  thought,  superior  to 
that  variety.  Mr.  Bull  of  Concord  another,  that  has  been 
highly  commended.  Mr.  Blood  of  Newburyport  has  also  two 
varieties,  one  somewhat  resembling,  in  color  at  least,  the  Ca- 
tawba, and  the  other  the  Isabella,  that  are  both  of  good  prom- 
ise. Mr.  Raabe  of  Pennsylvania  three  varieties,  that  have 
been  described  and  commended  by  a  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  and  no  doubt  others.  This 
subject  seems  to  have  engrossed  much  of  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Stetson,  while  it  has  also  been  a  favorite  pursuit  with  Mr.  J. 
F.  Allen,  directed,  it  is  believed,  towards  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent object.  Mr.  Stetson  has  exhibited  the  past  season  several 
new  seedlings,  one  somewhat  resembling  the  Grizzly  Frontig- 
nan  in  appearance,  that  is  considered  of  great  promise,  and 
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that,  he  believes,  will  prove  hardy,  though  its  power  of  en- 
durance and  ability  to  resist  mildew,  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested.  He  has  now  great  numbers  of  seedling  plants  that 
have  not  yet  fruited.  The  good  fortune  that  has  so  far  been 
met  with  leads  to  the  confident  expectation  that  the  attempts 
to  improve  the  grape  will  finally  be  attended  with  eminent 
success,  and  the  prophecy  may  perhaps  now  be  risked,  that 
within  a  few  years  hardy  grapes,  equal  in  quality  to  some 
now  grown  in  grapehouses,  will  be  objects  of  easy  and  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

In  pears,  too,  the  success  that  has  attended  the  endeavors 
to  originate  new  varieties  from  seed,  has  been  encouraging. 
We  have  already  many  that  are  valuable,  and  every  year 
brings  to  our  knowledge  new  ones  of  much  merit.  In  this 
connection,  it  seems  but  proper  to  name  Mr.  Francis  Dana  of 
Roxbury,  who  has  been  distinguished  for  his  good  fortune  in 
raising  several  fine  new  varieties  of  pears  from  seed,  and 
whose  example  seems  to  confirm  the  views  with  respect  to 
the  raising  of  seedlings  from  the  best  varieties  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  communication,  he  having  raised  his  seed- 
lings from  seeds  saved  from  the  best  sorts, — views  strengthened 
in  his  own  mind  at  least,  by  the  personal  experience  in  the 
same  pursuit  of  the  writer  of  this  communication. 

In  describing  new  varieties  of  fruits,  especially  of  pears, 
they  being  so  numerous,  of  foreign  origin,  great  embarrass- 
ment is  experienced  in  not  knowing,  in  all  cases,  whether  the 
kind  described  is  the  true  sort  named.  When  the  same  va- 
riety has  been  received  from  different  sources,  under  the 
same  name,  particularly  if  it  answers  in  some  respects  to  what 
has  been  said  of  the  variety,  the  inference,  generally  just,  is 
that  it  is  true :  but,  where  different  kinds,  as  is  not  uncom- 
mon, are  received  from  different  dealers,  under  the  same 
name,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  which,  if  either,  is 
correct. 

Sometimes  the  only  means  at  hand  to  identify  a  foreign 
variety,  is  the  very  general  description  given  of  it  in  the  Cat- 
alogue of  a  European  nurseryman,  and  these  descriptions  are 
often  vague,  uncertain,  and  sometimes  incorrect,  affording  but 
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little  reliable  assistance  in  the  identification  of  varieties.  No 
doubt  honesty  is  practised,  and  correctness  aimed  at  by  the 
principal  European  dealers  in  trees,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
consequences  of  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  a  single 
individual,  may  extend  through  the  whole  trade,  when  some 
variety  has  been  erroneously  disseminated  by  such  individual. 
It  has  been  said  that  certain  -kinds  of  pears,  of  great  reputa- 
tion in  Europe,  have  never  been  permitted,  to  use  a  technical 
phrase,  "  to  go  out."  And  that  there  are  individuals  who 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  in  view  of  the  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  such,  to  sell  and  disseminate,  under  the 
name  of  such  new  varieties,  old  and  even  worthless  sorts. 
And  that  thus,  where  trees  of  some  one  particular  variety 
have  been  disseminated  under  the  name  of  such  new  kind, 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  new  name  was  mere- 
ly a  synonym  of  the  old,  when  in  reality  it  was  a  distinct 
kind.  All  these  complications,  in  addition  to  the  mistakes 
that  will  sometimes  be  inevitable  in  the  best  conducted  es- 
tablishments, increase  the  perplexity  and  embarrassment  fre- 
quently experienced  with  respect  to  new  fruits  of  foreign 
origin.  When  descriptions  are  given,  as  is  now  proposed,  of 
some  new  sorts,  they  are  liable  to  be  erroneous  from  the 
causes  alluded  to,  and  any  opinion  expressed  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  any  new  fruit,  as  such  frequently  materially 
alter  in  years  subsequent  to  those  in  which  they  are  first  pro- 
duced, such  opinion,  it  should  be  understood,  is  liable  to  be 
modified,  perhaps  entirely  changed,  by  a  longer  experience. 
The  past  season  affording  an  opportunity  for  examining  and 
testing  various  new  fruits  of  the  different  species,  brief  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  these,  accompanied  with  remarks  con- 
cerning a  few  of  the  older  kinds,  seems  a  not  inappropriate 
conclusion  of  this  communication. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Jenny  Lind  Strawberry  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Isaac  Fay 
of  Cambridge ;  it  was  exhibited,  and  brief  mention  made  of  it 
in  1852  ;  the  past  season  afforded  an  opportunity  of  its  fur- 
ther trial.     Although  the  plants  grew  under  the  shade  of 
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trees,  the  berries  were  ripe  on  the  11th  of  June,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  early  variety.  It  is  believed 
too  that  it  will  prove  very  prolific,  for  on  trusses  exhibited 
every  flower  had  set,  and  produced  perfect  fruit.  It  is  of 
the  family  of  the  scarlets,  a  staminate  with  handsome  fruit, 
of  fine  flavor,  appearing  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Early 
Virginia. 

Walker''s  Seedling,  having  been  disseminated  in  1852,  has 
fruited  the  past  year  in  several  collections,  and  seems  to  sus- 
tain the  favorable  opinion  heretofore  expressed  of  it.  With 
respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  what  seems  now 
to  be  established  as  the  true  theory,  requires  the  main  de- 
pendence for  a  crop  to  be  placed  upon  the  pistillate  varieties, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  the  staminate  sorts  to  insure  a  perfect 
fertilization.  For  this  purpose  the  Jenny  Lind  and  Walker's 
Seedling,  both  staminates,  it  is  believed,  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended, besides,  that  they  appear  to  be  great  bearers,  and 
worthy,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merits,  of  an  extended 
cultivation. 

Several  new  or  recently  introduced  varieties,  imported  by 
Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  fruited  the  past  season.  Of  some  of 
these,  specimens  were  exhibited,  and  thereby  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  partially  testing  the  following  varieties  : — 

Duchesse  de  Trevise,  very  like  Swainston's  Seedling. 

Hericarte  de  Thury,  a  scarlet  berry,  of  good  flavor,  a 
staminate,  said  to  be  a  good  bearer. 

Marechal  de  la  Cour,  a  very  fine  high  flavored  strawberry, 
a  staminate  variety,  and  good  bearer. 

Barneses  new  Large  White,  a  white  berry  with  red  seeds, 
rather  large,  late,  with  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  the  Wood 
strawberry,  also  a  good  bearer. 

CHERRIES. 

Some  new  cherries  were  exhibited  the  past  season,  but  as 
the  memoranda  made  at  the  time  respecting  them  have  been 
accidentally  mislaid,  no  description  can  be  given  of  them, 
unless  it  be  of  the  Duchesse  de  Pallua.  This  was  an  early 
cherry,  of  a  dark  color  and  very  fine  flavor,  reported  to  be 
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hardy,  and  a  great  bearer.  Pierce's  Late  Red  is  a  very  fine 
native  cherry,  if  not  new,  still  of  recent  origin ;  it  is  a  late 
fruit  of  fine  flavor,  and  one',  as  is  believed,  worthy  of  a  very 
extended  cultivation. 

GRAPES. 

The  improvement  of  the  grape,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
varieties  adapted  to  our  climate,  has  been  of  late,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  sedulously  pursued  by  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings, and  new  varieties  have  been,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be,  annually  exhibited.  In  endeavors  for  this  object 
Mr.  A.  W.  Stetson  has  distinguished  himself,  and  during  the 
past  season  he  exhibited  several  new  seedling  varieties, 
among  others  the  following  : — 

Seedling  No.  1,  from  the  Grizzly  Frontignan,  of  a  purple 
color  ;  both  bunches  and  berries  of  good  size  and  fine  flavor. 
This  grape  was  highly  approved  of  by  good  judges,  and  will, 
Mr.  Stetson  thinks,  prove  to  be  hardy.  [Called  the  Cabot. — 
Ed.] 

Seedling  No.  2  is  from  the  Grizzly  Frontignan  ;  has  berries 
nearly  white,  with  a  little  tinge  of  blush. 

Seedling  No.  3,  also  from  Grizzly  Frontignan ;  resembles 
No.  2,  but  has  larger  berries. 

Seedling  No.  4  is  from  the  Black  Hamburg ;  three  years 
only  from  the  seed. 

Seedling  No.  5,  a  seedling  from  the  Sweetwater ;  exactly 
like  the  common  Sweetwater,  in  everything  but  color,  which 
was  a  dark  blue. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Stetson  fruited  the  past 
year  many  other  seedling  grapes.  Mr.  James  Blood  of  New- 
buryport  has  two  seedling  grapes,  which  he  states  have  been 
in  bearing  eight  years,  and  never  failed  to  produce  a  crop. 
The  fruit  was  ripe  this  year  in  the  last  week  of  August. 
One  of  these  was  a  large  purple  grape,  resembling  the  Isabel- 
la ;  the  other,  in  color,  more  approximating  to  the  Catawba. 
They  seemed  to  be  both  good  grapes,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  ripening  so  early  in  the  season,  in  addition  to  their 
other  qualities,  may  prove  an  acquisition. 
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PEARS. 

There  have  been  several  new  pears  the  past  season ;  among 
others,  Giistave  Burgoyne^  of  a  round,  or  bergamot  shape  ; 
medium  size,  with  a  smooth  yellowish  green  skin,  russet 
specks,  and  russet  at  calyx,  little  red  in  the  sun  ;  calyx  open  ; 
flesh,  white,  tender,  pleasant,  but  rather  wanting  in  flavor  ; 
rots  at  the  core.     Season,  October. 

Laure  de  Glymes. — Rather  small,  of  a  roundish  obovate 
form  and  short  thick  stem,  with  a  very  delicate  smooth  skin, 
of  a  yellow  color,  nearly  covered  with  a  golden  russet,  a  few 
specks  of  darker  russet ;  calyx  very  large,  open  ;  flesh,  white, 
fine  grain,  tender,  but  solid  or  clammy,  rather^dry,  lacks  juice  ; 
flavor,  pleasant  subacid.     October. 

Beurre  Nantais. — Medium  size,  pyriform  shape,  stem 
short ;  flesh  runs  up  on  the  stem  without  any  depression  ; 
with  a  smooth,  greenish  yellow  skin  and  russet  specks,  also 
russet  at  stem  ;  calyx  very  open  ;  flesh,  white,  juicy,  tender, 
of  a  pleasant  but  not  high  flavor;  rots  at  the  core.     October. 

Belle  de  Esquermes. — Received  from  M.  V.  Houtte  ;  rather 
small,  obovate ;  stem  short,  not  set  in  any  depression ;  skin, 
green,  russet  specks,  much  russet  at  calyx,  and  some  at  stem, 
also  some  blotches  of  russet ;  calyx  open ;  flesh,  white,  rather 
coarse,  breaking,  but  tender,  and  though  pleasant,  of  not  much 
flavor.  October.  This  is  an  entirely  distinct  pear  from  the 
one  received  under  the  same  name  from  M.  Jamin. 

Beurre  Benoits. — Of  a  medium  size,  with  a  round  or  ber- 
gamot form,  of  a  dull  yellowish  green  russet  color,  with 
blotches  and  specks  of  a  darker  russet ;  stem  short,  in  a  very 
slight  depression ;  calyx  open ;  flesh,  white,  rather  coarse, 
and  little  gritty  at  core,  melting,  juicy,  of  a  pleasant  slightly 
subacid  flavor.  This  variety  seems  worthy  of  cultivation. 
October. 

Beurre  Swperjin — is  a  pear  of  medium  size,  obovate  form, 
with  a  skin  of  a  yellow  ground,  nearly  covered  with  russet ; 
short  stem,  with  no  depression  in  the  fruit ;  calyx  open  j 
flesh,  yellowish  white,  very  juicy,  melting,  of  a  rich  subacid 
flavor.     October.     One  of  the  best  pears  of  its  season. 
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Bergamot  Fieve — proved  the  St.  Michael  Archange,  wheth- 
er through  mistake,  or  that  it  is  a  synonym  is  not  known. 

Beurre  Judes. — Longue  de  Monkowty,  for  the  same  pear 
was  received  under  both  these  names,  and  no  means  are  pos- 
sessed of  deciding  which  is  correct.  In  size  above  a  medium, 
with  a  long  stem  of  a  pyriform  shape ;  skin  thick,  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  color,  thickly  covered  with  russet  specks,  russet  at 
the  stem  and  calyx ;  calyx  large,  open ;  flesh,  yellowish 
Avhite,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  peculiar  flavor,  at  times 
somewhat  like  bitterness.  To  some  this  may  be  a  pleasant 
fruit,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  ever  be  held  generally 
in  high  estimation. 

Calehasse  Delvigne. — Small,  obovate,  running  up  pointed 
at  the  stem ;  stem  short,  of  a  yellow  color,  red  in  the  sun, 
few  brown  specks  ;  calyx  very  large,  and  very  open ;  flesh, 
yellowish  white,  juicy,  tender,  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  but  lacked 
richness  and  sweetness.     Last  of  October. 

Poire  Rigoleau. — Small,  nearly  round,  with  long  slender 
stem,  with  a  thick  greenish  yellow  skin,  covered  with  russet 
specks,  little  russet  at  both  stem  and  calyx ;  calyx  open ; 
flesh,  white,  juicy,  tender,  little  grit  at  core,  of  a  very  pleas- 
ant flavor.     First  part  of  November. 

Poire  Neil. — Large,  pyriform  shape  ;  stem  rather  long,  set 
on  one  side  ;  yellowish  green  skin,  large  brown  specks,  some 
blotches  of  russet ;  calyx  large,  open ;  flesh,  white,  juicy, 
melting,  sweet  and  pleasant.  This  same  pear  has  been  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  Merveille  de  Charneuse. 

Mr.  Francis  Dana  of  Roxbury  has  raised  several  seedling 
pears  of  great  promise,  of  some  of  which  descriptions  have 
already  been  published  ;  among  others, 

Dana's  Seedling,  No.  1,  or  Marthy  Ann,  a  very  good  pear, 
large,  or  above  a  medium,  of  a  rather  lengthened,  obovate 
form,  with  a  smooth,  thin  yellow  skin,  with  russet  specks  ; 
calyx  closed  ;  flesh  is  white,  juicy,  tender,  of  a  very  pleasant 
slightly  subacid  flavor. 

Dana's  Seedling^o.  16,  is  a  fine  fruit,  under  a  medium  in 
size,  obovate  form,  short  stem  in  a  very  slight  depression  ; 
calyx  small,  open,  in  a  rather  deep  cavity,  with  a  smooth, 
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yellow  russet  skin,  with  dark  russet  specks  j  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  juicy,  tender,  sweet,  high  flavored. 

Dana^s  Seedling  No.  19,  is  a  large  pear,  obovate  form, 
swelling  out  at  the  base  ;  stem  of  a  moderate  length,  in  a 
rather  slight  depression  ;  skin  yellow,  thick  ;  flesh,  white, 
tender,  juicy,  half  melting,  of  a  pleasant  perfumed  flavor. 
This  pear,  in  both  shape  and  flavor,  resembles  the  Diel,  from 
which  variety  it  probably  originated. 

All  three  of  these  seedlings  of  Mr.  Dana  are  considered 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  of  being  recommended  as 
valuable  acquisitions.  The  season  of  all  of  them  is  No- 
vember. 

Napoleo7i  d'Hiver? — This  is  probably  erroneously  named, 
as  other  pears  received  under  this  name  have  uniformly 
proved  to  be  the  Napoleon.  This  is,  however,  entirely  a 
distinct  variety,  being  a  small  obovate  shaped  pear,  running 
up  to  a  point  at  the  stem,  with  a  smooth,  thin,  russety  yellow 
skin,  slightly  red  in  the  sun ;  calyx  small,  closed ;  flesh,  yel- 
lowish white,  very  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant.  A 
very  good  pear,  to  which  perhaps  the  only  objection  is  its 
size.     November. 

Henriette  Bouvier. — Of  an  oblong  roundish  form,  with  a 
long,  slender  stem,  without  depression ;  calyx  large,  open  ; 
thick,  yellowish  green  skin,  with  specks  and  blotches  of  rus- 
set ;  flesh,  white,  juicy,  tender,  sweet,  but  not  much  flavor. 
November. 

Belle  Alliance. — Irregular,  turbinate  shaped  pear,  with  a 
long  stem ;  with  a  thick,  coarse,  yellowish  skin,  with  brown 
specks  and  blotches,  bright  red  in  the  sun  ;  calyx  large,  open ; 
flesh,  juicy,  breaking,  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  but  somewhat 
astringent.  In  some  European  catalogues  Belle  Alliance  is 
said  to  be  a  synonym  of  Beurre  Sterkman.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely distinct  and  far  inferior  variety.     December. 

Eastnor  Castle. — A  pear  of  medium  size,  of  a  roundish 
form ;  long  stem  ;  with  a  thick,  green  skin,  and  small  russet 
specks ;  calyx  open ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  juicy,  tender  or 
melting  ;  almost  exactly,  in  both  flavor  and  consistency,  like 
the  Long  Green  of  Europe.     December. 
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Blanc  per  Ne  7 — Mr.  Rivers  says,  perhaps  Blanc  Perle  ;  a 
large,  flattened,  obovate  or  turbinate  shaped  pear,  with  a  long 
stem,  rather  on  one  side,  no  depression  at  stem  ;  calyx  par- 
tially closed,  in  a  rather  deep  cavity ;  skin  of  a  yellowish 
green,  with  brown  specks,  little  red  in  the  sun  ;  flesh,  white, 
of  a  fine,  close  grain,  of  a  very  pleasant  subacid  flavor ;  speci- 
mens did  not  ripen  well ;  if  with  proper  treatment  it  should 
prove  melting,  might  be  desirable.  December,  January. 
The  Blance  per  Ne  may  be,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  same 
as  Leon  le  Clerc  de  Laval,  a  baking  pear ;  this  differed  from 
that  variety  in  the  form  of  the  fruit  and  growth  of  the  tree. 

Prevost. — Of  medium  size,  obovate  form ;  short  stem, 
not  depressed ;  calyx  large,  open,  in  a  shallow  cavity ; 
smooth,  yellow  skin,  reddish  specks,  and  bright  red  in  the 
sun ;  flesh,  white,  half  breaking,  of  a  sweet  musky  flavor. 
As  specimens  grew  on  a  tree  recently  removed,  perhaps  they 
•were  not  a  fair  criterion  of  the  quality  of  the  variety.  Jan- 
uary. 

Hericart  de  Thury. — A  small,  roundish  obovate  pear, 
with  a  short  stem  set  on  one  side,  in  a  slight  depression ; 
calyx  open,  with  a  thick,  greenish  skin  and  russet  specks, 
slight  blush  in  the  sun ;  flesh,  white,  rather  dry,  of  a  very 
peculiar  flavor,  quality  indifferent.     January. 

German  Muscat. — Is  of  medium  size,  pyriform  shaped, 
with  a  long  stem ;  calyx  small ;  skin  of  a  yellowish  green 
color,  russet  specks,  and  little  red  in  the  sun  ;  flesh,  yellowish 
white,  juicy,  tender,  of  a  very  pleasant  sweet  flavor.  Decem- 
ber. This  is  a  very  old  variety,  and  seems  to  have  gone 
nearly  out  of  cultivation.  Some  good  reason  may  have  led 
to  this  neglect,  but,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  it  is  supe- 
rior to  many  of  recent  introduction,  with  a  great  reputation. 

Cross  Pear. — Of  medium  size,  round  form ;  short,  thick 
stem  in  a  slight  depression ;  calyx  closed ;  thin,  yellow  skin, 
with  russet  or  red  specks,  red  in  the  sun.  A  native  pear 
from  Newburyport,  not  of  very  recent  origin ;  a  very  hand- 
some and  most  excellent  fruit,  with  a  yellowish  white  flesh, 
tender,  juicy,  little  subacid,  but  of  a  rich,  spicy  flavor.  De- 
cember.    The  only  drawback  to  this  variety  is,  that  the  tree 
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is  a  poor  grower  ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  winter  pears  in 
cultivation. 

Jean  de  Witte,  or  1482  of  Yan  Mons. — Of  medium  size, 
flattened  obovate  form ;  short  stem,  rather  on  one  side,  in  a 
slight  depression ;  calyx  closed  in  a  very  shoal  cavity,  with  a 
yellowish  green  skin,  with  russet  specks  and  stripes,  and 
blotches  of  russet;  flesh,  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  very 
rich.  December.  One  of  the  best  pears  of  the  season.  The 
tree,  in  its  growth,  somewhat  like  the  Seckel. 

Paradise  d' Automne. — M.  Leroy,  in  the  edition  of  his 
Catalogue  for  1853,  seems  to  consider  this  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  Beurre  Bosc.  It  is  singular,  that  a  cultivator  so  ex- 
tensive and  observing  as  M.  Leroy,  should  have  fallen,  if 
fallen  he  has,  into  such  an  error,  for  the  two  varieties  are  en- 
tirely distinct,  with  no  resemblance  except  a  general  one,  of 
shape  and  color,  the  Beurre  Bosc  being  a  later,  larger,  and 
much  finer  fruit,  every  way,  than  the  Paradise  d'Automne : 
besides  that,  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  very  different.  The 
Paradise  d'Automne  is,  it  is  believed,  one  of  those  pears  that 
have  been  very  much  overrated.  It  may  be,  sometimes,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  fine,  but  is  more  commonly  of 
very  indifferent  quality.  It  should,  in  all  cases,  be  gathered 
before  ripe  ;  if  suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  it  assumes 
the  fine  cinnamon  russet  that  this  variety  takes  at  maturity,  it 
is  worthless.  The  fruit  is  handsome.  The  tree  is  a  fine 
grower  and  good  bearer ;  beyond  this  it  has  not  much,  it  is 
believed,  to  recommend  it.  [We  are  not  so  surprised  as  our 
correspondent,  that  M.  Leroy  should  consider  it  synonymous 
with  the  Beurre  Bosc ;  he  has  only  followed  Mr.  Downing, 
who,  in  his  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  among  other  errors, 
says  it  so  "  strongly  resembles  the  Beurre  Bosc,  as  to  lead 
him  to  suspect  its  identity. "(?) — Ed.] 

Soldat  Lahoreur  was  this  year  a  good  pear.  The  fruit  from 
the  same  trees  had  been  previously  nearly  worthless.  This 
affords  another  proof  of  the  necessity  for  caution  with  respect 
to  the  adoption  of  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
a  fruit,  particularly  a  pear,  upon  a  slight  experience. 

Salem,  February,  1854. 
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Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties^ 
of  Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  last  volume  (XIX,  p.  449)  we  described  and  figured 
six  varieties  of  American  pears ;  we  now  add  to  our  list  six 
varieties  of  foreign  origin.  Since  the  commencement  of  this 
series  of  articles  on  the  pear,  in  our  volume  for  1845,  (X,)  we 
have  figured  and  described  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  va- 
rieties, embracing  every  new  and  valuable  kind  introduced 
to  cultivation  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  many  of  them  of 
remarkable  excellence.  We  shall  continue  to  add  to  the  list 
every  new  pear  that  shows  any  promise  of  becoming  a  desir- 
able addition  to  any  collection,  large  or  small. 

163.     Triumph  de  Jodoigne.     Bon  Jardinier,  1848. 

Brief  descriptions  will  be  found  of  this  pear  (fig.  3^  in  our 
volume  for  1849,  (XY,  p.  107,)  and  in  subsequent  volumes. 
The  only  notice  we  have  found  of  it  is  in  the  Bon  Jardinier^ 
for  1848,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late 
M.  Bouvier,  a  celebrated  amateur  pomologist  of  Jodoigne, 
Belgium.  It  first  fruited  here  in  1848,  and  has  since  proved 
to  be  a  very  fine  pear,  of  the  size  of  the  Beurre  Diel,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  and  general  appearance. 
The  tree  is  a  most  vigorous  grower,  with  a  very  large  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  ripening 
late  in  autumn,  and  succeeds  well  either  on  the  quince  or 
pear.     It  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  making  very  stout  annual 
shoots,  somewhat  irregular  in  its  habit,  with  nearly  horizontal 
branches.     Wood  dark  brownish  olive. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  diameter ;  Form,  oblong  obovate,  little  irregular, 
with  a  large  swollen  crown,  contracted  slightly  in  the  middle 
and  obtuse  at  the  stem ;  Skin,  fair,  slightly  rough,  dull 
greenish  yellow,  much  russeted  in  spots  and  splashes,  deeply 
tinged  with  a  bronzy  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  over  with 
very  large  russety  specks ;  Stem,  medium  length,  about  three 
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quarters  of  an  inch  long,  moderately  stout,  curved,  and 
obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity,  highest  on  one 
side ;  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  but  little  depressed  in  a 
small  basin;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  stiff;  Flesh,  yel- 
lowish white,  coarse,  melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary. 


Fig.  3.     Triumph  de  Jodoigne. 

sprightly,  and  agreeably  perfumed ;  Core,  medium  size ;  Seeds, 
small,  long,  sharply  pointed,  and  dark.  Ripe  in  November 
and  December. 

164.     Beurre'  Benoits.     Revue  Horticole,  1848. 
Beurre  Auguste  Benoits,  of  some  Catalogues. 

The  Beurre  Benoits  (fig.  A)  is  of  recent  addition  to  Amer- 
ican collections,  and  is  yet  but  little  known  to  our  cultivators. 
It  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Revue  Horticole  for  1848, 
and  commended  as  a  variety  of  great  excellence.     So  far  as 
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we  have  tried  it,  now  four  or  five  years,  it  fully  sustains  its 
foreign  reputation.  It  is  of  large  size,  bergamot  shape,  hav- 
ing much  of  the  rich  character  of  the  Gansell's  Bergamot, 
and  superior  to  that  fine  old  variety. 

The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  and  does  not  appear 
to  do  very  well  upon  the  quince, — at  least  our  trees  on  that 
stock  have  not  grown  as  freely  as  some  other  varieties ;  it 
may  be,  however,  from  some  fault  of  the  locality,  soil,  or 
cultivation.     Wood  reddish  brown. 


JP^.  4.    Beurri  Benoils. 

Size,  large,  about  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long  and 
three  in  diameter ;  Form,  roundish,  depressed  slightly  at 
each  end,  with  a  somewhat  uneven  surface,  irregular  in 
shape ;  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  thick, 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  inserted  without  any  cavity ;  Skin, 
fail-,  smooth,  clear  dull  green,  bronzed  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  dotted  with  small  russet  specks ;  Eye,  small,  open, 
and  slightly  depressed  in  a  very  shallow  basin ;  segments  of 
the  calyx,  short ;  Flesh,  greenish  white,  coarse,  melting  and 
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very  juicy ;  Flavor^  rich,  vinous  and  sprightly,  with  a  deli- 
cious musky  aroma;  Core,  large,  slightly  gritty;  Seeds,  small, 
obovate,  brown.     Ripe  in  October. 

165.     Supreme  de  Q,uimper.      Mag.   of  Horticulture,  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  399. 

This  new  and  very  fine  early  pear  (fg.  5)  fruited  for  the 
first  time  in  our  collection  in  1851,  when  it  appeared  to 
possess  many  excellent  qualities :  the  past  season  it  again 
bore  abundantly,  fully  sustaining  its  previous  reputation.  Its 
origin   is   unknown   to    us.     In  the  Belgian  catalogues  the 


Fig.  5.     Supreme  de  Quimper. 

name  is  given  to  two  d  liferent  pears,  one  ripening  in  summer 
and  the  other  in  winter ;  but  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  best  authorities,  we  believe  the  true  Supreme  de  duimper 
to  be  a  summer  pear.  We  received  our  trees  from  M.  Jamin, 
of  Paris. 

The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  remarkably  fair,  with  a  beau- 
tiful red  cheek,  and  though  not  high  flavored,  is  a  very  juicy, 
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refreshing  and  excellent  pear,  ripening  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  with  a  very  erect  and 
upright  habit,  and  succeeds  well  upon  the  quince.  Wood 
unusually  stout,  brownish  olive. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  roundish  obovate,  full  in  the 
middle,  rounding  off  to  the  stem  ;  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  lemon 
yellow,  broadly  shaded  with  brilliant  red  in  the  sun,  and 
covered  with  conspicuous  russet  specks ;  Stem,  short,  stout, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  straight,  and  obliquely  attached  to 
the  fruit,  without  any  cavity,  on  the  small,  obtuse  end ;  Eye, 
medium  size,  partially  open,  and  moderately  sunk  in  a  rather 
small  shallow  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  projecting ; 
Flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse,  melting  and  very  juicy ; 
Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  and  slightly  perfumed ;  Core,  medium 
size  ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  pale  brown.  Ripe  the  middle  of 
August. 

166.    Beurre'Grisd'hivernouveau.    Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  1842. 

Beurr6  Gris  d'hiver, 

Beurr6  gris  Superieure,  l^  ^^^^  p^^^j^^  Collections. 

Beurre  de  Lucon, 

St.  Michael  d'hiver, 

We  have  doubted  whether  this  fine  pear  (Jig.  Q)  should  be 
encumbered  with  such  a  long  name  as  Beurre  gris  d'hiver 
nouveau.  Among  all  the  varieties  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  collections,  we  have  never  seen  a  Beurre  gris 
d'hiver  distinct  from  the  Beurre  gris,  and  we  have  doubted 
the  propriety  of  adding  the  word  nouv.eau  to  a  name  already 
sufficiently  long  for  convenient  use.  Bivort,  pretty  good 
authority,  calls  it  simply  Beurre  Gris  d'hiver,  and  unless 
there  is  such  a  variety,  it  should  be  retained  for  this. 
However,  in  the  chaos  of  nomenclature  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at  the  true  name,  and  until  we  have  more  information  in 
regard  to  it,  it  may  be  as  well  to  designate  it  as  above. 

In  general  appearance  it  greatly  resembles  the  old  Brown 
Beurre,  (Beurre  gris,)  but  it  is  rather  more  obtuse  at  the 
stem,  and  with  a  darker  russet  skin.  It  is  a  fruit  of  much 
excellence,  ripening  in  mid-winter,  when  we  are  not  over- 
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stocked  with  fine  pears.  It  is  of  good  size,  with  a  rich  melt- 
ing flesh,  and  highly  aromatized.  Though  its  cultivation  is 
yet  rather  limited,  it  promises  to  become  a  popular  pear. 

Tree  rather  an  indifierent  grower,  with  irregular  branches, 
not  unlike  in  habit  the  Beurre  Ranee.  Wood,  dark  reddish 
brown. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter  ] 
Form,  obovate,  slightly  one  sided,  tolerably  full  at  the  crown, 
tapering  little  to  the  stem  end,  which  is  very  obtuse ;  Skin^ 
slightly  rough,  dull  yellow,  nearly  or  quite  covered  with  a 
rather  dark  cinnamon  russet,  bronzed  on  the  sunny  side,  and 


Fig.  6.    Beurrl  Gris  d'Idver  Nouveau. 

dotted  with  dark  specks ;  Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  rather  stout,  curved,  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  obliquely 
inserted,  without  much  of  a  cavity,  with  a  high  projection 
on  one  side  ;  Eye,  small,  open,  and  slightly  depressed  in  a 
small  smooth  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  rounded ; 
Flesh,  yellowish  white,  coarse,  melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor, 
rich,  vinous,  sprightly,  and  pleasantly  aromatized ;  Core,  large, 
slightly  gritty  ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  deep  brown.  Ripe  in, 
December,  and  keeps  till  February. 
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167.     Doyenne^  gray.     London  Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue,  1842. 

Doyenn6  Gris, 

Red  Doyenn6, 

Gray  Dean's, 

Doyenne  d'Automne, 

Doyenne  Rouge,  \-  According  to  Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue. 

Doyenne  Galeux, 

St.  Michael  Dore, 

Red  Beurr6,      \    ^ 

'       >  01  some. 
Beurre  Rouge,  > 

Due  De  Brabant,  ? 

The  Gray  Doyenne  (fig.  7)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
older  pears,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  choice  collection. 
In  the  growth  of  the  tree,  size  and  form  of  the  leaves,  color 
of  the  wood,  &.C.,  it  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  White 
Doyenne,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  sport  from  that  fine  variety. 
The  fruit  is  similar  in  form,  but  the  skin  is  of  a  rich  mellow 
cinnamon  russet  hue,  and  the  flesh  is  more  firm  and  less 
watery  than  the  White  j  it  has  also  the  good  property  of 
keeping  much  longer  after  being  gathered  from  the  tree. 

The  Gray  and  the  White  Doyenne,  according  to  the 
Pomological  Magazine,  have  often  been  confounded  with 
each  other,  though  we  do  not  see  how  this  could  well  be. 
Poiteau  and  Noisette  both  figure  it  under  the  name  of  Doy- 
enne Roux ;  and  the  same  error  is  made  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is  described 
and  figured  under  the  same  name,  (Vol.  I,  p.  230.)  Trees 
received  from  various  sources  in  France,  under  the  above 
synonyms,  have  all  proved  to  be  nothing  but  the  Gray 
Doyenne.  We  have  received  a  new  pear,  under  the  name  of 
Dae  de  Brabant,  which  proves  to  be  the  Gray  Doyenne, 
though  we  are  not  certain  but  there  may  be  a  Due  de  Bra- 
bant, a  perfectly  distinct  variety. 

It  grows  very  freely  on  the  quince,  as  much  so  as  the 
White,  and  appears  to  do  best  on  that  stock.  We  have  not 
known  an  instance  of  its  blighting  like  the  White,  though  it 
may  do  so  in  some  places.  Our  trees,  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  pro- 
duced magnificent  specimens  the  last  year,  measuring  nearly 
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ten  inches  in  circumference.  It  remains  in  eating  a  long 
time,  and  does  not  decay  so  rapidly  as  the  White ;  it  is  like- 
wise ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later  than  the  latter  sort. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  long,  and  three  inches  in 
diameter ;  Form,  obovate,  regular,  full  at  the  crown,  tapering 
to  a  very  obtuse  point  at  the  stem ;  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  of  a 
uniform  bright  cinnamon  russet,  covered  with  minute  darker 
russet  specks ;  Stem,  about  half  an  inch  long,  moderately 
stout,  curved,  and  rather  deeply  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity, 
swollen  on  one  side;  Eye,  small,  closed,  and  very  slightly 


Fig.  7.     Gray  Doyennd. 

depressed  in  a  shallow  crumpled  basin ;  segments  of  the 
calyx,  fleshy,  stiff,  projecting ;  Flesh,  white,  coarse,  melting, 
and  very  juicy;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary,  and  brisk,  with  a  fine 
musky  perfume ;  Core,  large ;  Seeds,  medium  size,  very 
plump.     Ripe  in  October. 
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169.     Bergamotte  Cadette.      Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue,  1842. 


De  Cadet, 
Ognonet,  (of  some,) 
Beauchamps, 
Beurre  Beauchamps, 
Caennais, 


According  to  Hort.  Soc.  Catalogue. 


\  of  some  European  Collections. 
Ananas,        ) 

Under  all  these  names,  and  two  or  three  more,  we  have 
received  this  pear  (Jig.  8)  from  various  European  and  Conti- 
nental collections.  It  is  one  of  the  older  pears,  described  by 
La  Q,uintinye  and  subsequent  authors,  and  more  recently  by 
Mr.  R.  Thompson,  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  1845, 
(p.  816.)     It  is  not  so  high  flavored  as  many  other  sorts,  but 


Fig.  8.    Bergamotte  Cadette. 

its  general  qualities  are  so  good,  that  it  well  deserves  cultiva- 
tion. The  tree  is  a  good  grower  on  the  pear  or  quince ;  it  is 
a  most  abundant  bearer,  so  much  so  that  it  requires  a  good 
thinning  to  have  fine  large  specimens.     It  begins  to  ripen  in 
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October,  and  continues  to  mature  gradually  till  January ;  on 
this  account  being  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties.  It  never 
decays  or  rots  at  the  core. 

Tree  upright,  pyramidal,  making  long  annual  shoots,  of  a 
light  olive  brown. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long, 
and  about  the  same  in  diameter ;  Form,  round,  narrowing 
very  little  to  the  stem  ;  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  greenish  yellow, 
occasionally  tinged  with  pale  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
dotted  with  large,  conspicuous  greenish  russet  specks ;  Stem, 
long,  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  moderately  stout, 
curved,  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow  cavity; 
Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  slightly  sunk  in  a  shallow 
basin;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  thick,  reflexed;  Flesh, 
white,  fine,  buttery,  melting  and  juicy ;  Flavor,  sugary  and 
rich,  with  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  aroma ;  Core,  medium  size ; 
Seeds,  large,  rather  flattened.  Ripe  from  November  to 
January. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Societies. 

CATDGA  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cayuga  County  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1854,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following 
named  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  current  year: — 

President — George  E.  Barber,  Auburn. 

Vice  Presidents — P.  R.  Freeoff,  Auburn ;  John  Morse,  Aurelius ;  O.  W. 
Wheeler,  Auburn ;  John  R.  Page,  Samett. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Horace  T.  Cook,  Auburn. 

Recording  Secretary — Lewis  Paddock,  Auburn. 

Treasurer — John  S.  Clary,  Auburn. 

Managers — William  Osborn,  H.  T.  Dickinson,  L.  Q,.  Sherwood,  W.  D. 
Osborn,  H.  S.  Dunning,  A.  V.  Pulsifer,  James  L.  Jenkins,  William  Cutting, 
Orrin  Burdick. 

Committee  on  Premiums — B.  F.  Hall,  P.  R.  Freeoff,  George  E.  Barber, 
O.  W.  Wheeler,  John  Morse. — Yours  truly,  Horace  T.  Cook,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Auburn,  Feb.,  1854. 
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CINCINNATI    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  9th  of  January,  and 
the  following  officers  chosen  for  the  current  year : — 

President — Wm.  S,  Hatch. 

Vice  Presidents — N.  B.  Shaler,  Geo.  Graham,  A.  H.  Ernst. 

Treasurer — William  Storms. 

Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary — Jno.  A.  Warder. 

Council — R.  Buchanan,  M.  M.  Williams,  M.  Kelly,  D.  McAvoy,  W. 
Heaver,  R.  Kelly,  J.  G.  Anthony. 

lAbrarian — J.  W.  Ward. 

Fruit  Committee — F.  G.  Carey,  J.  Sayers,  Dr.  S.  Mosher,  M.  McWilliams, 
S.  S.  Jackson. 

Flower  Committee— F.  Pentland,  G.  Heath,  F.  W.  Ward. 

Vegetable  Committee — J.  Dunlap,  E.  Kelly. — (Hort.  Rev.) 

PENNSYLVANIA     HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Friday,  January  17th, 
when  the  following  officers  were  chosen : — 

President — Gen.  Robert  Patterson. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Dundas,  W.  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.,  Richard  Price, 
Robert  Cornelius. 

Treasurer —  John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  C.  Percival. 

Recording  Secretary — Thomas  P.  James. 

Professor  of  Entomology — Samuel  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Botany — William  Darlington,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry — Robert  Hare,  M.  D. 

The  usual  Ad  Interim  Report  was  read,  for  which  we  have  no  room 
this  month. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  received  from  Commodore  Perry 
of  the  Japan  expedition,  a  small  package  of  seeds,  and  a  letter  which  was 
read,  purporting  that  the  seeds  were  a  present  to  the  Society,  and  re- 
questing that  if  new  and  interesting  the  credit  be  given  to  the  Expedition. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 
for  march. 

fruit  department. 

The  month  of  February  has  been  as  cold  and  unpleasant  as  January, 
with  an  unusual  number  of  sunless  days,  and  alternate  storms  of  rain  and 
snow,  and  remarkable  variations  of  temperature.  The  winter  thus  far  has 
been  more  severe  than  any  for  several  years.  The  thermometer  has  fallen 
below  zero  several  times,  twice  to  12°  below,  and  in  various  parts  of  New 
England  to  15°,  18°,  20°,  and  even  30°  below.    Just  as  we  write  this,  a 
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storm  is  prevailing,  in  which  nearly  two  feet  of  snow  fell,  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  a  greater  quantity  than  has  fallen  before  in  the  same  places 
for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  a  severe  month  for  forcing,  and  everything  is 
more  backward  than  usual. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  early  houses  will  now  have  advanced  to  that  stage 
to  require  immediate  thinning.  Strong  fires  have  somewhat  weakened  the 
growth,  but  a  turn  of  fine  sunny  weather  would  soon  give  them  strength  ; 
vines  in  the  greenhouse  are  just  now  breaking,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases 
have  advanced  a  few  inches ;  continue  to  syringe  freely  in  good  weather  till 
the  flowers  are  nearly  ready  to  open.  Cold  houses  will  require  attention 
towards  the  last  of  the  month,  or  even  sooner,  if  warm ;  air  in  season  to 
prevent  danger  of  too  early  growth.  Vines  in  the  open  air  may  still  be 
pruned  and  put  in  order. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  be  swelling  up  their  fruit ;  air  abundantly 
in  good  weather,  and  do  not  forward  them  too  rapidly,  or  they  will  be  liable 
to  drop  their  fruit.  Water  rather  more  liberally  now.  Bring  in  fresh  trees 
for  a  succession. 

Figs  and  Vines  in  pots  may  be  still  brought  in  for  a  succession  crop. 

Pruning  Trees  should  now  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible ; 
by  the  last  of  the  month  canker-worm  grubs  will  begin  to  run,  when  the 
tree  should  be  protected  by  a  circle  of  tar. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  should  be  pruned  this  month. 

Scions  of  trees  should  nearly  all  be  cut  this  month. 

Root  Grafting  may  yet  be  practised  by  all  who  like  this  mode  of 
propagation.    Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

flower  department. 

Another  severe  month  has  not  in  any  way  benefited  the  growth  of  in- 
door plants.  High  night  temperature,  impossible  to  be  entirely  obviated 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  houses 
near  the  furnace,  has  created  an  undue  excitement,  which  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  alone  can  remedy  ;  but  after  three  months  of  unusual 
cold,  Ave  may  look  for  a  mild  one  with  the  advance  of  spring. 

Camellias  are  now  getting  over  their  bloom,  and  already  show  signs  of 
breaking  their  wood  buds ;  as  soon  as  this  is  perceived  encourage  it  by 
frequent  syringing,  and  more  water  at  the  root ;  shade  from  the  hot  sun, 
if  liable  to  burn  the  leaves,  and  prune  and  shape  the  plants  if  fine  speci- 
mens are  an  object.     Inarch  and  graft  now. 

Japan  Lilies  potted  in  January  will  now  show  themselves  above  the 
soil,  and  will  require  occasional  watering.  Place  in  a  cool  situation  near 
the  glass. 

Pelargoniums  will  be  advancing ;  tie  out  the  branches  carefully,  and 
cut  out  such  as  are  too  crowded.  Nip  the  tops  of  those  intended  for  late 
blooming. 

Heaths  will  require  attention  now ;  repot  all  that  need  it,  and  top  dress 
others.    Keep  them  very  cool,  as  a  rank  and  spindling  growth  will  be  fatal 
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to  them  in  summer ;  nip  in  all  shoots  which  show  a  tendency  to  lead  off  out 
of  shape. 

Roses  in  small  pots,  now  shifted  into  larger  size,  will  make  fine  strong 
plants  before  June ;  put  in  fresh  cuttings  for  a  new  stock. 

AcHiMENEs  AND  Gloxinias  should  now  receive  more  attention;  shifl 
into  single  pots,  and  give  them  the  warmest  berth  in  the  house. 

Azaleas  will  now  be  in  all  their  glory ;  water  more  liberally,  and  shade 
the  plants  from  the  mid-day  sun.  Young  stock  may  be  shifted  now  if  a 
good  growth  is  wanted. 

Stephanotus  floribundus,  and  other  summer  flowering  twining 
plants,  should  now  be  headed  in,  repotted,  and  have  a  warm  situation,  with 
a  little  bottom  heat  to  give  them  a  good  "  break ;"  after  which  they  will  go 
on  finely  in  any  good  place  in  the  houae. 

Fuchsias  should  now  have  attention ;  shake  off  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots  and  pot  afresh;  head  in  and  shape  the  plants,  and  give  occasional 
syringing  till  they  are  well  furnished  with  young  shoots. 

Verbenas  may  have  a  shift  now  if  fine  large  plants  are  wanted. 

Cinerarias  will  require  care ;  repot  if  they  need  it ;  keep  down  the 
green  fly  by  fumigation. 

Calceolarias  will  require  repotting. 

BiGNONiA  venusta  will  require  heading  in  before  it  begins  to  grow. 

Cactuses,  now  showing  buds,  will  require  more  liberal  watering. 

Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  &c.,  should  be  propagated  for  a  stock 
for  bedding  out  in  summer. 

Sow  Seeds  of  all  kinds  of  early  flowering  or  tender  annuals. 

Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  &c.,  wintered  in  frames,  may  now  be 
opened  and  aired  in  good  weather;  if  protected  during  cold  nights  they 
will  soon  be  in  flower. 

VEGETABLE    GARDEN. 

Additional  hotbeds  should  now  be  made  where  there  is  much  forcing  to 
be  done.  Those  in  which  the  heat  is  exhausted  by  the  recent  cold  weath- 
er, should  have  a  good  lining  of  hot  dung,  to  keep  up  the  temperature  to 
75  or  85°. 

Cucumbers  raised  last  month  should  now  be  hilled  out. 

Tomatoes  may  be  potted  off"  singly,  and  fine  large  plants  obtained  by 
the  first  of  May. 

Asparagus  Beds  may  have  attention  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground ;  enrich,  fork  over,  and  level  the  surface  before  the  heads  begin  to 
grow. 

Peas  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out. 

Rhubarb  Roots,  covered  with  a  barrow  of  hot  manure,  will  start  much 
earlier  and  a  good  crop  obtained  some  time  before  those  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Continue  to  sow  Egg  Plants,  Melons,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Peppers, 
Cabbages,  Broccoli,  &c.,  &c. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Description  of  the  Co7iservatory  or  Camellia  House 
of  Messrs.  Hovey  4*  Co. 

There  has  been  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  greenhouses,  graperies,  and  other  garden 
structures,  during  the  last  ten  years.  Formerly,  except  in 
the  grounds  of  gentlemen  of  wealth,  it  was  rare  to  find  any- 
thing more  than  the  mere  shell  of  a  house,  built  without  any 
regard  to  proportions,  or  principles  of  architectiu:al  taste,  and 
in  the  rudest  and  cheapest  possible  manner,  as  if  they  did  not 
deserve  the  expenditure  of  much  money  : — that  at  best  they 
were  but  a  temporary  kind  of  building,  and  if  only  sufficient 
to  keep  out  the  cold  of  winter,  everything  was  accomplished 
necessary  to  protect  the  plants  until  the  return  of  warm 
weather. 

As  ordinarily  built,  with  lean-to  roofs,  greenhouses  and 
graperies  are  no  addition  to  the  general  beauty  and  expression 
of  a  building,  and  hence  they  have  been  placed  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  or  distant  part  of  the  pleasure  ground,  forming  a 
feature  by  themselves.  This  was  the  plan  in  almost  all  cases 
in  the  finer  English  residences  of  the  last  century.  But  with 
the  improved  modes  of  construction,  the  substitution  of  iron 
for  wood,  the  introduction  of  the  curvilinear  form  of  roof,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass,  an  entire  change  has  taken 
place,  and  at  the  present  time  the  most  light,  expressive,  and 
elegant  buildings  are  constructed,  which  rather  add  to,  than 
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diminish,  the  harmony  and  arrangement  of  many  styles  of 
domestic  architecture.  The  construction  of  the  Crystal 
Palaces  of  London  and  New  York  is  an  example  of  the  impor- 
tant use  which  can  be  made  of  iron  and  glass  in  the  erec- 
tion of  greenhouses,  conservatories,  graperies,  &c.,  where 
expense  is  not  an  object.  The  luxury  of  a  summer  garden 
can  now  be  enjoyed  through  our  long  and  severe  winters,  in 
connection  with  the  drawing-room,  the  parlor,  or  the  library. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  for  braving  the  cold  or  snow,  to 
reach  the  conservatory,  distant  a  long  way  from  the  house, 
often  so  far  as  to  be  rarely  visited  by  the  family  in  winter. 

To  aid  in  improving  the  construction  of  plant  houses  of 
every  description  has  ever  been  our  object,  and  we  have  in 
our  past  volumes  given  the  dimensions  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  many  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  curvi- 
linear form  of  building  cold  graperies,  first  introduced  here  by 
Horace  Gray,  Esq.,  at  his  place  in  Newton,  now  owned  by  W. 
C.  Strong,  has  been  minutely  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
volume  for  1846,  (XII,  p.  377,)  and  many  houses  have  since 
been  erected  on  the  same  plan.  Within  a  few  years  many 
very  beautiful  conservatories  have  been  put  up,  which  are  good 
models  of  their  kind,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  give  engravings 
of  some  of  the  best.  For  some  time  we  have  had  a  drawing 
prepared  of  the  conservatory  of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a 
building  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  handsome  proportions,  and  one  which  would 
have  an  attractive  appearance,  in  connection  with  the  dwell- 
ing-house, or  standing  detached  as  it  now  does,  fronting  a  lawn 
of  an  acre  or  more  in,  extent.  It  will  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
who  wish  to  put  up  a  similar  structure,  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  grapes  and  plants,  particularly  camellias, 
orange  trees,  and  similar  showy  and  fine  shrubs.  We  annex 
a  ground  plan,  and  the  perspective  of  the  lawn  front,  (see 
frontispiece,  fig.  9.) 

The  ground  plan  {fig.  10,)  shows  the  dimensions  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  the  terrace  or  border,  which  is  surrounded  with 
a  grass  embankment.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the  street 
front  by  an  avenue  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and 
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twelve  broad.  The  terrace  is  elevated  twenty  inches  above 
the  walks  and  lawn,  and  the  floor  of  the  conservatory  one 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  terrace.  The  house  is  eighty- 
four  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  front  and 
back,  nine  feet  high  to  the  eaves,  and  sixteen  feet  high  in  the 
centre.  The  building  for  the  ofiices,  &c.,  is  twenty  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  finished  with  pilasters  and 
architraves,  like  the  lawn  front.  All  the  sashes  of  the  front, 
ends  and  back  run  down  to  the  floor.  Every  other  sash 
opens  at  the  top,  sliding  down,  and  every  alternate  one  at  the 
bottom,  lifting  up ;  every  other  upper  sash  in  the  roof,  both 
front  and  back,  slides  down,  which  allows  of  the  admission 
of  abundance  of  air.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end,  and 
at  the  front,  made  with  French  casements.  The  ends  and 
back  sashes  are  fitted  with  shutters,  fastening  with  bolts 
on  the  sides,  which  are  closed  day  and  night,  until  the  favor- 
able weather  of  spring.  In  a  house  so  exposed  on  all  sides 
this  is  necessary  to  keep  up  an  even  temperature,  Avithout 
great  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  interior  arrangements  are  as  follows : — A  walk  runs 
through  the  house  in  the  centre,  3|  feet  wide.  The  side  and 
end  walks  are  next  to  the  outer  walls,  and  are  3  feet  wide. 
The  cross  middle  walk,  from  the  entrance  front,  is  4  feet 
wide.  Each  of  the  areas  for  large  plants,  and  the  plant 
stages,  are  surrounded  with  a  curbing  of  plank  6  inches 
wide,  and  2  inches  above  the  walk,  which  gives  the  whole  a 
neat  finish.  Each  of  the  areas  and  stages  occupy  a  space 
about  36  feet  long,  and  5|  wide.  The  stages  have  9  shelves 
each,  8  of  them  6  inches  wide,  with  6  inches  rise,  and  the 
top  one,  for  large  plants,  10  inches  broad.  The  first  shelf  is 
2  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  space  below  is  fitted  with  neat 
lattice  work.  On  each  side  of  the  centre  walk  are  10  col- 
umns, 5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  handsomely  arched 
at  the  top,  but  with  square  shafts  springing  from  the  base  of 
the  arches,  to  the  rafters,  to  support  the  roof,  a  distance  of  6 
feet.  On  these  columns  the  finest  kinds  of  climbing  roses 
are  twined,  the  roots  being  set  out  in  the  soil  beneath  the 
floor.     When  in  full  bloom,  which  is  a  greater  part  of  the 
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year,  they  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  house. 
A  shelf,  5  inches  wide,  runs  entirely  around  the  house,  within 
10  inches  of  the  glass  ;  and  another  shelf,  6  inches  wide, 
commencing  at  the  sashes  on  the  back  at  one  end,  runs  to 
the  sashes  at  the  back  on  the  other  end,  just  level  with  the 
top  of  the  lower  front  sash.  This  shelf  will  hold  a  great 
number  of  plants,  which  flourish  well  and  form  a  prominent 
object  at  all  times. 

The  rafters  are  fitted  with  trellises,  with  supports  of  the 
anchor  pattern  for  the  grape  vines,  which  are  planted  out- 
side, and  brought  through  the  wall,  underneath  the  base  of 
the  wood  work,  and  are  kept  to  a  clean  stem  until  they  reach 
the  top  of  the  house  at  the  sides.     Underneath  the  stage  are 

a  a,  Furnaces  for  heating  the  conservatory.  These  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  beneath  the  floor  of  the  bouquet  and  potting  rooms,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  coal.  They  are  reached 
by  five  steps — that  under  the  bouquet  room  by  a  trap  door,  as  it  is  only  a 
reserve  flue,  to  be  used  in  very  cold  weather.  The  furnace  under  the  pot- 
ting room  is  fitted  with  a  boiler,  which  heats  the  hot  water  apparatus  for 
warming  the  conservatory. 

h  b,  Brick  flues — that  from  the  furnace  below  the  potting  room  running 
across  the  house,  and  returning  by  its  side  to  the  chimney,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  The  other  flue  runs  round  half  of  the  house,  as  also  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  to  the  other  chimney.  No  fire  is  required  in  this  flue, 
only  when  the  temperature  of  the  open  air  descends  nearly  to  zero. 

c  c.  Hot  water  apparatus.  A  flow  and  return  pipe  runs  nearly  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  house,  below  the  walks,  which  are  of  lattice  work,  to  the 
reservoir  d.    The  pipes  are  four  inches  in  diameter. 

d,  Reservoir,  four  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  twelve  inches 
wide. 

e.  Pump,  with  pipe  leading  from  the  cistern  /. 

/,  Cistern,  ten  feet  deep  and  eight  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  supplied  with 
rain  water  from  the  gutters  of  the  roof,  the  conduit  from  the  gutter  in  the 
angle  on  the  lefl;  hand  side  being  carried  through  the  cellar,  and  under  the 
ground  outside  to  the  cistern.  With  the  exception  of  very  long  droughts,  it 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  soft  water. 

g,  Potting  bench.  Rather  limited  for  room,  but  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  plants,  especially  camellias  and  azaleas,  are  shifl;ed  after  they  are 
removed  to  the  open  air,  it  answers  every  purpose.  Compost  is  stored  in 
bins  or  barrels  in  the  cellar  below. 

The  coal  and  fuel  are  thrown  into  the  cellar  through  an  opening  in  the 
wall  on  the  side  opposite  the  cistern,  which  is  neatly  fitted  with  a  curbing, 
and  a  door  to  close  up  tight. 
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shelves  for  storing  away  oxalises,  bulbs  of  various  sorts, 
achimenes,  gloxinias,  &c.,  until  the  proper  season  of  potting 
arrives.  A  trap  door  in  the  centre  walk,  with  steps,  readily 
admits  of  access  to  the  space  beneath.  All  the  weights  for 
balancing  the  sashes  are  hung  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
are  placed  beneath  the  floor. 

These  details,  with  the  aid  of  the  ground  plan  and  per- 
spective elevation,  will  give  all  the  information  necessary  to 
erect  a  conservatory  on  a  similar  plan,  whether  of  larger  or 
smaller  extent,  presuming,  of  course,  the  proportions  as  to 
width,  length,  height,  &c.  are  preserved. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Means  of  multiplying  the  Smaller  Birds 
around  our  Dwellings.     By  Wilson  Flagg. 

The  presence  of  birds  as  companions  of  a  country  residence 
is  considered  by  all  a  desirable  circumstance,  second  only  to 
woods,  flowers,  green  fields,  and  the  general  advantages  of 
prospect.  Without  birds,  the  landscape,  if  not  wanting  in 
beauty,  would  lack  something  which  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  all  men  who  are  elevated  above  a  state  of  gross  sen- 
sualism. It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  nature  owes  more 
to  the  lively  motions,  songs  and  chattering  of  birds,  for  the 
influence  of  her  charms,  than  to  any  other  single  accompani- 
ment of  terrestrial  scenery.  They  are  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  is  delightful  in  field  and  forest,  with  our 
early  walks  in  the  morning,  our  rest  at  noonday,  and  our 
meditations  at  sunset,  with  the  trees  that  spread  their  branches 
over  our  heads,  and  the  vines  and  delicate  mosses  at  our  feet, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  one  apart  from  the  others. 
Through  the  voices  of  birds  nature  may  be  said  to  speak  to 
us,  and  without  them  she  would  be  but  a  dumb  companion, 
whose  beauty  could  hardly  be  felt. 

It  is  customary,  when  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  birds, 
to  treat  of  them  as  they  have  relation  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest.    Admitting  the  value  of  almost  every  species  as  de- 
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stroyers  of  insects,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  their  importance 
in  this  respect  as  only  secondary  to  that  which  regards  their 
pleasant  companionship  with  man.  Hence  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  consequence  to  use  the  best  means  that  have  been 
discovered,  to  preserve  the  birds  from  destruction,  and  to  mul- 
tiply them  about  our  dwellings.  Very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  subject.  A  few  laws  have  been  made  for 
their  preservation ;  but  these  have  seldom  been  enforced. 
Occasionally  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  has  pleaded  for 
their  protection ;  but  as  yet  no  full  and  elaborate  essay,  de- 
voted to  this  object,  has  made  its  appearance.  I  believe  the 
farmer  would  promote  his  own  thrift  by  extending  a  watchful 
care  over  the  lives  of  every  species  of  birds ;  but  the  smaller 
tribes  are  considered  the  most  useful.  And  it  would  seem  as 
if  nature  had  given  them  their  beauty  of  plumage,  and  en- 
dowed them  with  song,  on  purpose  to  render  them  attractive, 
that  man  might  thereby  be  induced  to  preserve  a  race  of  creat- 
ures so  necessary  to  his  pleasures,  and  so  valuable  to  his  in- 
terest. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preserving  the  birds :  the  first 
consists  in  omitting  to  destroy  them  ;  the  second  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  certain  trees,  shrubs  and  other  plants  on  which 
they  depend  for  shelter  and  subsistence.  The  birds,  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  trees  and  shrubbery,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  First,  the  familiar  birds  that  live  in  our  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  increase  in  numbers  in  proportion  as  the 
woods  are  cleared,  and  the  lands  devoted  to  tillage.  To  this 
class  belong  several  of  our  sparrows,  the  wren,  the  blue-bird, 
the  American  robin,  the  bobolink,  the  linnet,  the  yellow-bird, 
and  some  others.  The  second  are  the  less  familiar  birds  that 
frequent  the  woods  and  wild  pastures,  and  which  would  prob- 
ably be  exterminated  by  reducing  the  whole  forest  to  park  or 
tillage.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  little  wood-sparrow, 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  American  songsters,  nearly  all  the 
thrushes,  the  towee  finch,  and  many  of  the  sylvias,  and 
woodpeckers. 

To  preserve  the  first  of  these  species  little  is  necessary  to 
be  done  except  to  avoid  destroying  them :  but  to  insure  the 
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multiplication  of  the  second,  we  must  study  their  haunts,  the 
substances  provided  by  nature  for  their  food,  the  plants  that 
afford  them  shelter,  and  to  a  certain  extent  labor  to  preserve 
all  these  for  their  use.  The  little  brown  sparrow  is  nev 
heard  in  the  heart  of  our  villages,  unless  they  are  closely  sur- 
rounded by  woods.  Yet  this  bird  does  not  live  in  the  woods. 
He  frequents  the  pastures  which  are  overgrown  with  wild 
shrubs,  and  their  undergrowth  of  vines,  mosses  and  ferns  that 
unite  them  imperceptibly  with  the  green  sward  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  He  is  always  found  in  the  whortleber- 
ry pastures,  and  probably  makes  his  repast  on  these  simple 
fruits  in  their  season.  He  builds  his  nest  on  the  ground,  in  a 
mossy  knoll,  under  the  protection  of  a  thicket.  Every  bird 
is  more  or  less  attached  to  a  particular  character  of  grounds 
and  shrubbery ;  and  if  we  destroy  this  character,  we  drive 
this  particular  species  from  our  neighborhood,  to  seek  in  other 
places  its  natural  habitats.  Hence  we  may  account  for  the 
comparative  silence  that  pervades  the  grounds  of  some  of  our 
most  admired  country  seats ;  for  with  respect  to  the  wants  of 
our  most  familiar  birds,  it  is  possible  that  cultivation  may  be 
carried  too  far. 

'There  is  no  danger  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  our  lands 
will  be  so  entirely  stripped  of  their  native  growth  of  herbs, 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  to  leave  the  birds  without  their  natural 
shelter.  But  there  is  danger  that  they  may  be  wholly  driven 
out  of  particular  localities,  and  that  the  inhabitants  may 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  many  delightful  war- 
blers. In  these  densely  populated  districts,  the  want  of  them 
would  be  the  more  painfully  felt,  because  they  contain  a  great- 
er number  of  cultivated  people  who  can  appreciate  these 
blessings  of  nature.  Let  us  then  proceed  in  our  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  means  by  which  we  may  multiply  the  birds 
around  our  habitations. 

In  every  locality  in  which  all  the  native  species  of  birds  are 
abundant,  we  find  the  following  conditions : — First,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  cultivated  land,  numerous  and  thrifty 
orchards,  extensive  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  all  Avell  provided 
with  water-courses.     When  these  conditions  are  present,  the 
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familiar  birds  already  named  will  be  numerous.  If  these  cul- 
tivated lands  are  well  intermingled  with  pastures  abounding 
in  thickets  and  wild  shrubbery,  and  all  the  indigenous  under- 
growth belonging  to  the  same,  we  may  then  hear  the  voices 
of  the  less  familiar  birds,  which  are  in  many  respects  superior 
in  song  to  the  tenants  of  our  orchards  and  gardens.  Wild 
shrubbery  and  its  carpet  of  grasses,  vines,  mosses,  and  other 
cryptogamous  plants,  form  the  condition  that  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  half-familiar  tribes.  If,  with  all  these 
circumstances,  the  land  has  a  good  proportion  of  wood  in  its 
primitive  state,  or  in  one  resembling  it,  not  divested  of  its  un- 
dergrowth, containing  a  large  variety  of  oaks,  maples,  pines, 
junipers,  sumachs  and  cornels,  we  may  find  the  wood-thrush, 
the  hermit-thrush,  the  red-start,  the  oven-bird,  the  creeper, 
the  jay,  and  woodpeckers  of  various  species  whose  habitats 
are  the  wild- woods. 

Among  the  shrubs  that  are  most  useful  to  the  birds  may  be 
named  in  general  all  that  produce  a  wholesome  seed  or  fruit. 
The  viburnums,  the  cornels,  all  the  species  of  the  whortle- 
berry tribe,  the  elder,  the  Celastrus  scandens  and  the  common 
sumachs  are  always  abundant  where  there  are  goodly  num- 
bers of  the  less  familiar  birds.  Among  the  herbs  and  smaller 
plants  that  are  useful  to  them  are  the  Solomon's  seal,  the 
partridge  berry,  the  Michella  repens,  the  dew-berry,  or  ever- 
green blackberry,  and  all  the  indigenous  grasses.  If  we 
clear  our  woods  of  their  undergrowth,  and  convert  them  into 
parks,  we  do  in  the  same  proportion  diminish  the  numbers  of 
certain  species  of  birds.  A  partial  clearing  is  undoubtedly 
beneficial  even  to  the  most  solitary  tribes,  by  promoting  a 
greater  variety  of  vegetation.  But  the  removal  of  all  this 
miscellaneous  undergrowth  would  serve  as  effectually  to  ban- 
ish the  red  thrush,  the  cat-bird,  the  wood  and  hermit  thrush, 
and  many  species  of  sylvias,  as  we  should  extirpate  the  squir- 
rels by  destroying  all  the  oaks,  beeches,  hazles,  hickories  and 
chestnuts. 

One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  a  country  seat  is  lawn. 
A  smooth  shaven  green  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  at  all  times, 
especially  when  just  emerging  from  the  city,  or  after  one  has 
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been  for  some  hours  rambling  among  the  rude  scenes  of  nat- 
ure. But  lawn  is  a  luxury  that  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
all  birds  that  nestle  in  the  ground  and  the  low  shrubbery. 
The  scythe  may  be  as  great  an  exterminator  of  such  birds,  as 
the  gun  of  the  fowler.  The  song-sparrows  build  their  nest 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  most  familiar  places,  where  they  can 
feel  secure  from  disturbance.  Not  a  rod  from  our  dwellings 
these  little  birds  may  have  their  nests,  if  the  right  conditions 
are  there.  They  are  commonly  built  on  the  side  of  a  mound, 
where  the  grasses  and  mosses  are  overrun  with  blackberry 
vines  and  wild  rose  bushes.  Familiar  as  they  are,  they  do 
not  nestle  among  exotics.  He  who  would  entice  them  to 
breed  in  his  enclosures  must  not  be  too  particular  in  pre- 
serving that  kind  of  neatness  in  his  grounds,  which  consists 
in  eradicating  every  native  shrub  and  wild  briar,  as  a  useless 
weed. 

Hedge-rows,  though  often  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the 
nurseries  of  birds,  are  really  great  checks  to  their  multiplica- 
tion. A  hedge-row  cannot  be  well  maintained  without  care 
in  keeping  its  roots  clear  of  grass  and  other  herbage,  which 
are  important  to  their  wants ;  and  the  habit  of  clipping  it 
renders  it  almost  barren  of  fruit.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  for  picturesque  effects,  no  less  than  for  the  benefit  of 
the  birds,  the  most  desirable  fence  is  one  made  of  rough 
small  timber  passed  through  upright  posts.  I  would  then 
encourage  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  native  shrubbery,  on 
each  side  of  it,  forming  a  miscellaneous  hedge,  the  more 
agreeable  because  unshorn  by  art.  It  is  this  spontaneous 
growth  of  shrubbery  and  other  wild  plants  that  constitutes 
one  of  the  picturesque  charms  of  the  old  New  England  stone- 
wall. We  seldom  see  one  that  is  not  covered  on  each  side, 
more  or  less,  with  roses,  brambles,  spirasa,  viburnums  and 
other  native  vines  and  shrubs,  so  that  in  some  of  our  open 
fields,  the  stone-walls,  with  their  accompaniment  of  vines, 
flowers  and  shrubbery  are  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the 
landscape.  Along  the  base  of  these  walls,  where  the  plough 
does  not  reach,  nature  calls  out  the  rue-leaved  anemone,  the 
violet,  the  cranesbill,  the  bell-wort,  the  delicate  pink  convol- 
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vulus,  and  many  other  native  flowers  of  exceeding  beauty, 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  is  devoted  to  tillage. 

An  ignorant  agricultural  boor,  whose  mind  was  never 
taught  to  stray  beyond  the  barn-yard  or  potato  patch,  might 
grudge  nature  this  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  his  fences, 
though  she  never  fails  to  crowd  it  with  beauty.  I  have  seen 
indeed  intelligent  farmers  who  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
off'ence  against  neatness  and  order  to  allow  nature  these  little 
privileges,  and  who  employed  their  hired  men  to  keep  down 
every  plant,  that  dared  to  peep  out  from  underneath  the 
fence,  without  a  license  from  the  cultivator.  By  encouraging 
this  miscellaneous  growth  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plants 
on  each  side  of  every  rustic  fence,  we  provide  an  important 
means  of  security  for  the  birds,  and  supply  them,  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  our  dwellings,  with  an  abundance  of  those  seeds 
and  berries  which  are  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 

Such  a  miscellaneous  hedge-row  would  constitute  a  perfect 
aviary  for  certain  species  of  birds ;  and  the  advantages  they 
would  confer  upon  the  farmer,  by  ridding  his  land  of  noxious 
insects,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  space  thus  left 
unimproved.  The  farmer  seldom  raises  any  crops  in  this 
narrow  space  ;  but,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  he  neither 
uses  it  himself  nor  will  he  leave  it  to  nature  and  the  birds. 
Once  in  two  or  three  years,  he  lets  a  fire  run  over  it ;  or,  at  an 
expense  which  is  entirely  useless  to  himself,  he  wantonly 
cuts  down  every  beautiful  thing  that  springs  up  there  to 
remind  him,  while  employed  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  of  the 
primitive  charms  of  nature. 

A  common  hedge-row  would  employ  as  much  space  as 
this  rustic  fence,  including  the  plants  on  each  side  of  it ; 
and  no  clipped  hedge-row  could  be  made  half  so  beautiful  as 
one  formed  by  this  wild  thicket  of  vines  and  bushes,  growing 
at  liberty,  and  wreathing  an  endless  variety  of  blossoms  and 
foliage  around  and  over  the  fence.  Then  might  we  hear  the 
notes  of  the  woodsparrow  and  the  yellow  throat  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  villages,  and  hundreds  of  little  birds  of  different 
species  would  cheer  us  by  their  warbling,  where  at  present 
only  an  occasional  solitary  one  is  seen.     From  the  windows 
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of  our  dwelling-houses  we  might  also  observe  the  habits  of 
many  rare  birds  that  would  soon  acquire  an  unwonted  famil- 
iarity, by  having  their  abodes  in  the  busy  neighborhood  of 
man. 

By  thus  extending  our  protection  to  the  birds  we  make  no 
sacrifice  of  land,  and  we  lay  the  foundation  for  certain  con- 
trasts, that  must  affect  every  beholder  with  a  pleasing  emo- 
tion. A  happy  contrast  is  one  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances either  in  a  landscape  or  a  work  of  art.  Hence  rugged 
hills,  rising  suddenly  out  of  a  level  and  fertile  plain,  are  more 
effective  than  general  undulations  of  surface  :  and  how  much 
soever  we  may  admire  a  tract  of  land  in  a  high  state  of  im- 
provement, it  is  delightful  while  rambling  over  it  to  find  a 
little  miniature  wilderness,  or  a  plat  of  ground  covered  with 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature.  It  is  equally  pleasing, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  roaming  a  forest,  where 
everything  that  grows  is  wild  and  primitive,  and  where  the 
only  birds  we  hear  are  the  shy  and  timid  thrushes  and  sylvias, 
to  encounter  a  little  farm  in  a  perfect  state  of  cultivation,  and 
a  neat  cottage,  surrounded  by  the  familiar  birds  of  our  orchards 
and  gardens.  These  strips  of  wild  vegetation  bordering  the 
fences  would  form  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  cultivated 
lands,  and  the  contrast  would  be  beautiful  in  proportion  to 
the  entire  primitive  character  of  the  one  and  the  high  state  of 
improvement  of  the  other. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  history,  it  has  been  custom- 
ary among  our  people  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of 
swallows,  by  the  erection  of  bird-houses  in  their  gardens  and 
enclosures.  This  custom  was  probably  derived  from  the 
aborigines,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  a  hospitable 
retreat  for  the  purple  martin,  by  fixing  hollow  gourds  or 
calabashes  upon  the  branches  of  trees  near  their  cabins.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  these  active  little  birds  serve,  by 
their  unceasing  annoyances,  to  drive  away  the  hawks  and 
crows  from  their  vicinity,  performing  thereby  an  essential 
service  to  the  farmer.  This  pleasing  and  useful  custom  has 
of  late  years  grown  unaccountably  into  disuse.  The  chat- 
tering of  swallows  is  one  of  the  delightful  accompaniments 
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of  a  vernal  morning ;  and  that  of  the  martin,  in  particular,  is 
the  most  enlivening  of  all  sounds  from  animated  nature.  As 
the  birds  of  the  swallow-tribe  subsist  upon  insects  that  inhabit 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  their  means 
of  subsistence.  Hence  the  only  means  we  can  use  for  in- 
creasing their  numbers  is  to  supply  them  with  a  shelter  and 
retreat.  By  such  appliances  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  their 
numbers  up  to  a  level  with  the  quantities  of  insects  that  con- 
stitute their  prey. 

The  w^ren  and  the  blue-bird  are  encouraged  by  similar 
accommodations.  But  as  these  birds  are  not  social  in  their 
habits,  a  separate  box  must  be  supplied  for  each  pair  of  birds. 
The  wren  is  an  indefatigable  destroyer  of  insects,  and  one  of 
the  most  interestirig  of  our  familiar  songsters,  singing  like  the 
riser,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  most  other  birds  are 
silent.  The  blue -bird,  which  is  hardly  less  familiar,  delights 
in  the  hollow  branch  of  an  old  tree  in  the  orchard,  but  would 
be  equally  satisfied  with  an  artificial  imitation  of  the  rude 
conveniences  supplied  him  by  nature. 

If  we  observe  all  these  requirements,  when  employed  in 
tilling  a  farm  or  in  laying  out  a  country-seat,  we  do  but  avoid 
the  destruction  of  those  beautiful  relations  which  nature  has 
established  throughout  the  earth.  The  plough  and  the  scythe 
may  do  their  work  for  man,  without  interfering  with  the 
wants  of  those  creatures  whom  nature  has  appointed  as  the 
enliveners  of  his  toil.  Every  estate  might  be  made  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  country,  in  its  tilled  fields  and  cultivated 
lawU;  with  their  proper  admixture  of  forest,  thicket  and  prim- 
itive herbage.  Then,  while  sitting  at  our  windows,  the  eye 
would  be  delighted  by  the  sight  of  little  coppices  of  wild 
shrubbery,  with  their  undergrowth  of  mosses,  ferns  and 
Christmas  evergreens,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  smooth 
lawn,  and  in  charming  opposition  to  the  flower-beds,  that  are 
distributed  in  other  parts  of  the  ground.  In  these  miniature 
wilds,  the  small  birds  would  find  a  shelter,  suited  to  all  their 
wants  and  instincts,  and  in  return  for  our  hospitality,  would 
act  as  the  sentinels  of  our  orchards  and  gardens,  and  the 
musicians  to  attend  us  in  our  daily  labor  and  recreations. 

Beverly,  March,  1854. 
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Art.  III.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pear  Tree;  in  a  Letter^ 
to  the  North  Western  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  from 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Communicated  by 
Dr.  Kirtland. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  is  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to  the 
Fruit  Growers"  Convention  at  Chicago.  In  their  Proceedings 
it  appeared  with  many  errors  ;  it  is  now  mostly  correct,  and 
if  you  deem  the  article  worth  the  space  in  your  Magazine, 
you  can  publish  it. — Yours,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  East  Rockport, 
Ohio,  Ja?i.  30,  1854. 

Fifty  years  since  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  pear,  by  the  observations  of  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced nurseryman.  At  that  day  there  might  be  seen,  in 
certain  localities,  a  few  lofty  and  venerable  pear  trees — the 
productions,  perhaps,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
were  still  healthy  and  productive.  The  varieties  were 
limited,  but  embraced,  among  others,  the  Summer  Bon 
Chretien,  then  known  as  the  Summer  Bell ;  one  akin  to  the 
Julienne  to  the  present  day;  and  another  universally  de- 
nominated the  Summer  or  Harvest  Pear.  This  last  1  con- 
tinue to  cultivate,  and  consider  it  preferable  to  either  the 
Madeleine  or  the  Bloodgood  ;  though  I  have  never  found  it 
described  in  any  work  on  fruits. 

Few  trees  of  recent  growth  were  to  be  met  with,  and  it 
was  then,  as  at  present,  a  popular  belief  that  this  fruit  could 
not  be  cultivated  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Of  course 
not  many  efforts  were  made,  and  they  were  illy  directed. 
Their  results,  seemed,  in  most  instances,  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  popular  opinion  ;  yet  occasionally  a  young  tree 
would  thrive  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1810, 1  first  visited  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio, 
and  found  seedling  pear  trees  springing  up  in  the  most  of  the 
nurseries  and  orchards  of  the  new  settlers.  In  my  subsequent 
visits,  in  the   year  1818,  and  especially  '23,  I  regretted  to 
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find  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  seedlings  were  disap- 
pearing under  the  attacks  of  a  disease  said  to  be  the  '■'■fire 
hlin-ht.''''  A  few  survived,  and  have  continued  healthy  down 
to  the  present  period. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  I  reared  an  extensive  nursery 
from  the  seed  exclusively,  and  diffused  the  trees  extensively 
over  Northern  Ohio  and  Western  Peimsylvania.  Like  their 
predecessors,  they  soon  disappeared  ;  leaving,  however,  an 
occasional  survivor  behind. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  lofty 
and  beautiful  pear  trees  on  both  margins  of  the  Detroit  River, 
in  Michigan  and  Canada.  These  trees  were  planted  by  the 
early  French  population,  and  have  survived  from  one  to  two 
centuries.  Many  of  them  were  loaded  with  fruit  at  the  time 
of  my  visit. 

The  day  has  past  when  horticulturists  should,  like  our 
soap-making  mothers  of  old,  impute  such  diverse  results  to 
^^ good  and  bad  lack.^^  The  causes  for  the  apparently  oppo- 
site results  of  attempts  at  cultivating  this  fruit,  are  worthy  of 
investigation.  They,  of  course,  exist,  and  their  discovery 
may  result  in  rendering  future  attempts  successful  beyond  a 
contingency. 

The  first  query  naturally  presented,  is : 

Why  was  the  first  stock  of  pear  trees,  reared  in  Con- 
necticut, Ohio  and  Michigan,  thus  thrifty  and  healthy  ? 

Two  causes  operated  mainly  in  producing  such  an  eifect. 

1st.    The  trees  were  reared  exclusively  from  seed. 

2d.  The  superficial  virgin  soil,  in  most  localities,  was  rich 
in  the  accumulations  from  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  during  thousands  of  years. 

By  reference  to  Professor  Emmons'  Analysis,  published  in 
the  Horticulturist,  Vol.  II,  page  300,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ash  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  pear  tree  contains  more  than  27 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  22  of  potash,  and  a  number 
of  other  inorganic  elements. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  vegetables  require  their  food  as 
much  as  animals.  If  it  be  afforded  in  too  restricted  quan- 
tities, they  both  will  be  stinted  in  their  growth,  and  predis- 
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posed  to  disease.     Each  must  also  have  food  of  appropriate 
qiiahtics.     An  absence  of  any  one  of  the  elements  shown  to 
exist  in  the  ash  of  the  pear  will  render  the  tree  unhealthy,  > 
and  probably  soon  occasion  its  death. 

In  almost  every  virgin  soil  the  necessary  food  for  the  pear 
exists  sufficient  to  ensure  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  one 
generation  of  trees.  Cultivation  of  other  crops,  as  well  as 
the  demands  of  the  pear  tree  itself,  soon  takes  up  most  of 
those  elements  existing  in  the  superficial  soils,  especially  the 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  second  query  is  : 

Why  have  more  recent  attempts  at  rearing  this  tree  been 
less  successful  than  the  first  ? 

Two  causes  may  be  assigned. 

1st.  Suckers  have  been  too  commonly  substituted  for 
seeds  in  propagating  this  species  of  fruit,  since  the  earliest 
generation  of  trees  was  produced  in  those  several  states. 
Seedlings  are  generally  healthy — suckers  never  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  circumstance  of  their  springing  from  the  roots 
is  an  evidence  of  pre-existing  disease.  That  disease  is  sure 
to  be  inherited  by  every  sucker.  Their  growth  may  be 
rapid  for  a  time,  but  is  akin  to  the  malignant  developments 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  animal  frame,  and  is  sure  to 
end  in  premature  disease  and  death. 

2d.  The  second  cause  has  created  a  more  extensive  influ- 
ence. I  allude  to  the  exhaustion  or  deficiency  of  the  neces- 
sary organic  elements  in  the  soil.  A  knowledge  of  the 
limited  amounts  in  which  they  occur  in  our  ordinary  soils, 
which  have  been  injudiciously  cultivated  for  a  number  of 
years,  will  show  to  any  scientific  horticulturist  the  impossi- 
bility of  rearing  upon  them  successfully  the  pear  tree.  It  is 
not  a  chameleon,  which  can  live  and  grow  fabulously  by 
sipping  wind.  The  young  biped  cannot  draw  its  mother's 
milk  by  sucking  an  empty  bottle  ;  nor  the  pear  imbibe  a 
solution  of  phosphates  and  potash  from  a  soil  made  up  exclu- 
sively of  insoluble  flint  and  clay.  In  localities  where  these 
requisite  elements  are  furnished  but  in  too  limited  amount, 
this  tree  will  exert  its  efforts  mainly  in  producing  blossom  or 
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fruit  buds  in  excess,  which  of  course  will  prove  abortive  tl:e 
season  ensuing,  from  a  want  of  food,  and  very  little  new 
wood  will  be  formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  most  of  those  elements  abound,  but 
the  main  one — the  phosphate  of  lime — be  absent,  or  in  a 
restricted  amount,  the  tree  will  often  make  a  vigorous  eftort 
at  forming  new  wood ;  the  leaves  will  be  luxuriantly  devel- 
oped early  in  the  season,  and  the  shoots  will  rapidly  elongate 
with  a  spongy  texture,  till  the  period  arrives  for  making  a 
draft  on  the  soil  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  phos- 
phates, in  order  to  mature  the  young  and  tender  growths. 
This  draft  usually  occurs  in  the  hot  and  sultry  weather  of 
June  or  July,  and  is  not  duly  honored.  The  result  is,  the 
delicate  tissues  immediately  die,  a  rapid  chemical  change 
occurs  in  them,  and  it  is  said  that  the  tree  died  of  the  '■'■jire 
hUghtr 

This  disease  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  frozen  sap 
blight,  produced  by  the  impression  of  frost ;  from  the  canker 
blight,  often  occurring  in  suckers ;  and  from  the  insect  blight, 
described  in  Dr.  Harris's  invaluable  work  on  "Insects  Inju- 
rious to  Vegetation;"  but  is  the  blight  of  innutrition. 

The  insect  blight  has  occasionally  appeared  in  Ohio,  on 
our  pear,  apple,  medlar,  quince  and  mountain  ash  trees. 

A  third  query  still  presents  itself: 

Why,  in  certain  localities,  has  the  pear  tree  continued 
healthy,  and  endured  to  such  extreme  age  ? 

To  this  may  be  replied,  that  some  localities  abound  in 
their  necessary  food.  The  green  sands  and  mass  of  the 
tertiary  formations  in  New  Jersey  are  rich  in  those  elements. 
The  debris  of  the  trap-dykes,  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut, 
contain  them,  especially  potash  in  abundance  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  clays  composing  the  banks  of  the 
Detroit  River  were  analyzed,  they  would  be  found  to  contain 
more  than  a  usual  amount  of  the  phosphates. 

In  some  instances  this  tree  is  sustained  for  a  long  period  of 
time  by  the  accidental  supply  of  food.  The  dead  carcass  of 
some  large  animal  may  have  been  deposited  near  its  location : 
a  pile  of  bones,  leached  ashes,  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
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the  refuse  of  a  slaughter-house,  or  night  soil.  Perhaps  flocks 
of  ducks,  geese,  hens  or  turkeys  make  their  roosts  on  or  under 
its  boughs  for  days  and  months  in  succession.  From  these 
and  similar  sources  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  furnished. 

Pear  trees  springing  up  in  dense  and  neglected  hedges  are 
generally  healthy,  especially  if  they  are  the  resort  of  quadru- 
peds and  poultry. 

In  one  instance  I  was  familiar  with  a  tree  which  attained 
an  unusual  size.  It  was  standing  near  a  smith's  shop,  and 
the  owner,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  almost  daily  shod  a 
large  number  of  horses  under  its  shade.  The  parings  of 
their  hoofs,  as  well  as  their  adventitious  droppings,  contribu- 
ted all  the  elements  the  tree  required.  Popular  opinion 
attributed  the  effects  to  the  iron  rust  and  cinders  scattered 
from  the  shop.  It  was  common  to  see  the  population  in  the 
vicinity  placing  loads  of  cinders  about  their  trees,  and  en- 
cumbering the  limbs  with  horse  shoes  and  sacks  of  old  iron 
to  "  keep  off  the  Mights 

Other  collateral  influences  have  favored  these  bi-centurians 
in  certain  localities.  The  pear  tree  requires  a  rather  moist 
and  tenacious  soil ;  not,  however,  wet  and  saturated  with 
stagnant  AA'^ater.  If  placed  on  a  loamy  or  clayey  soil,  abound- 
ing in  the  requisite  inorganic  elements,  with  pure  water 
percolating  beneath  at  a  depth  at  which  it  can  merely  be 
reached  by  the  extreme  roots,  this  tree  will  be  as  hardy, 
strong  growing  and  durable  as  the  oak. 

Climate  also  exerts  an  influence  over  its  health  and  prolific- 
ness.  Contiguity  to  large  bodies  of  water  seems  to  temper 
the  severity  of  the  cold  of  winter,  and  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  the  frozen  sap  Might ;  and  in  summer  the  moist 
emanations  prevent  the  scorching  impressions  of  the  sun, 
both  on  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Detroit  and  its  vicinity  are 
naturally  furnished  with  the  necessary  requisites  for  produc- 
ing this  fruit  on  an  extensive  scale.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  might  be  advantageously  employed  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  population  consult  their  own  interests,  and  would  de- 
velop the  resources  Providence  has  placed  at  their  command, 
they  will   soon   become   the   pear   growers   of  the   nation. 
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They  might  advantageously  even  ship,  every  autumn,  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  the  winter  varieties  to  Europe. 

All  localities  in  our  country  are  not  naturally  blessed  as  is 
Detroit,  with  the  capabilities  of  rearing  this  fruit  almost 
spontaneously.  It  is  hoped  that  these  views  may  not  deter 
any  one  from  attempting  its  cultivation  in  a  judicious 
manner.  The  deficiencies  which  occur  in  moist  soils  may 
be,  to  some  extent,  artificially  supplied.  Animal  bones, 
urine,  the  sweepings  of  the  poultry-house  and  yard  and 
guano,  are  the  principal  sources  from  whence  the  supplies 
must  be  furnished. 

My  own  trees  have  been  greatly  improved,  both  in  their 
vigor  and  productiveness,  by  burying  about  their  roots  large 
quantities  of  unground  bones :  time  and  weather  break  them 
down  as  rapidly  as  the  trees  call  for  supplies.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  has  been  dressed  with  ashes  and  refuse  lime. 
Under  this  course  of  treatment  I  never  had  a  pear  tree  at- 
tacked with  any  species  of  blight.  This  may  have  been 
accidental. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  in  common  localities,  no 
one  should  set  out  one  pear  tree  more  than  he  can  annually 
cultivate  with  care,  and  can  constantly  supply,  in  some  form, 
with  the  requisite  food.  A  starved  fruit  tree  is  of  no  more 
profit  than  a  starved  animal. 

Experience  may,  perhaps,  demonstrate  that  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  manufactured  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof.  Mapes,  of  New  York,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  con- 
venient form  of  that  element  which  can  be  employed.  I 
have  not  yet  tested  its  value. 

A  belter  taste  should  be  developed  among  the  fruit  dealers 
and  fruit  purchasers  in  the  markets  of  our  cities.  Some  days 
since  I  sent  into  market  several  bushels  of  Beurre  Van 
Marum — a  third  rate,  but  yellow  and  showy  fruit — and  of 
the  Beurre  Bosc — the  best  of  pears,  in  my  estimation,  but  of 
a  rusty  and  unimposing  exterior — both  were  fully  ripe. 
To  the  good  people  of  Cleveland  we  must  allow  the  credit  of 
being  the  best  judges  of  fashion  and  business  operations,  but 
cannot   honor  their   taste    about    fruits.       The    Beurre  Van 
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Marum  sold  readily  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  bushel  ; 
while  the  Beurre  Boscs  would  not  fetch  any  price.  My 
agent  returned  them,  and  my  family  soon  learned  to  appre- 
ciate their  value. 

East  Rockport^  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  30,  1853. 

Though  we  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Kirt- 
land  advanced  in  the  above  article,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  fund  of  information  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  pear.  We  have  never  regarded  the  ash 
theory  as  of  much  importance,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if 
there  is  a  soil  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Mississippi  which  will 
not  produce  the  best  of  pears  by  proper  preparation  and 
judicious  manuring.  And  we  make  this  remark  that  no  one 
may  be  deterred  from  attempting  to  grow  this  delicious  fruit, 
under  the  impression  that  his  locality  is  deficient  in  the 
"phosphates." 

What  Dr.  Kirtland  says  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
pear,  corresponds  precisely  with  our  article  on  that  subject  in 
our  last  number.  "  Contiguity  to  large  bodies  of  water 
serves  to  temper  the  severity  of  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
prevents  the  scorching  impressions  of  the  sun  in  summer." 
And  it  is  from  this  cause  that  the  fine  old  pear  trees  flourish 
so  well  around  Detroit,  where  they  are  not  attacked  with 
blight,  rather  than  any  peculiarity  of  soil,  though  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one  for  the  pear  or  any  other  tree. 

"  A  starved  fruit  tree  is  of  no  more  profit  than  a  starved 
animal,"  is  the  conclusion  the  Doctor  arrives  at.  It  is  a 
truth  that  he  might  have  commenced  with,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  failures  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  pear  has  been  that  three  quarters  of  the 
trees  are  starved  to  death.  All  the  phosphates  in  the  world 
won't  save  a  tree  starved  or  stunted  in  its  youth.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Western  blight,  nearly  every  disease  of  the 
pear  may  be  traced  to  a  stunted  stock,  or  a  starved  nursery 
tree. 
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Art.  IY.     Fresh  Stable  Manure  for  Pear  Trees.     By  H.  G. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  bring  before  the  readers  of  your  Jour- 
nal the  effect  of  fresh  stable  manure  upon  my  pear  trees,  some 
of  which  were  evidently  dying. 

They  were  encrusted  with  a  substance  resembling  in  ex- 
ternal qualities  soot,  that  kind  that  has  a  vitreous  fracture. 
The  limbs  commenced  dying  at  the  extremities ;  some  were 
dead  up  to  the  size  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
only  wood  made  for  several  years,  was  from  the  leaves  form- 
ing ;  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  planted  fourteen  years, 
and  had  never  borne  fruit. 

In  1851  I  removed  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and 
supplied  its  place  with  well  mixed  compost  that  had  been 
standing  two  years.  To  this  was  added  wood  ashes.  This 
was  done  in  June,  but  there  was  no  favorable  result.  I  ought 
to  mention  that  wood  ashes  was  applied  freely  in  damp 
weather  to  the  foliage.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1852  manure 
was  applied  to  the  surface,  and  ashes  to  the  foliage.  This 
season  the  foliage  appeared  a  little  darker  green,  and  one  tree 
threw  out  a  shoot  three  inches  long,  but  quite  small. 

In  March,  1853, 1  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  just 
after  a  rain  that  partially  removed  the  frost,  but  sufficiently 
to  let  the  water  percolate  the  earth,  some  six  or  eight  inches 
of  fresh  stable  manure,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  grass  began 
to  start.  This  dressing  extended  as  far  as  the  roots.  After 
its  application  we  had  two  heavy  snow  storms.  The 
result  this  year  was  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  and  a  growth  of  wood 
in  proportion,  some  shoots  reaching  twenty  inches,  and  of  a 
large  size  ;  a  graft  inserted  in  the  spring  grew  five  feet. 

The  hopeless  condition  of  some  of  these  trees  should  be 
considered  to  fully  realize  the  change.  This  effect  I  attribute, 
not  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  manure,  but  to  its  early 
application.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  before  the  tree 
began  to  take  up  its  sap,  or  at  least  before  any  effect  was 
visible.     If  I  was  to  compare  this  mode  of  treating  trees,  it 
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would  be  that  of  giving  a  man  a  generous  breakfast  to  perform 
his  day's  work  upon,  while  the  summer  or  fall  dressings  may 
resemble  the  supper  to  the  exhausted  laborer,  in  both  cases 
allowing  food  but  once  a  day. 

These  trees  came  into  my  possession  in  this  state,  so  that 
their  previous  history  is  unknown  to  me.  I  could  wish  that 
nurserymen  would  give  this  plan  a  trial  and  state  the  result. 
More  familiar  with  the  physiology  of  plants,  I  think  they 
will  readily  give  a  good  reason  for  such  results. 

My  greenhouse,  that  I  gave  you  an  account  of  last  year, 
continues  to  answer  my  highest  expectations,  and  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  florists. 

As  the  economy  of  my  greenhouse  rather  surprised  you,  I 
will  mention  another  economical  arrangement.  I  have  hot- 
bed frames  made  to  fit  the  outside  windows  to  my  house. 
Four  of  them  are  eleven  feet  long  each,  and  wide  in  propor- 
tion. These  four  give  me  a  large  bed.  The  other  four  are 
the  same  width,  but  not  so  long.  The  frames  are  made  with 
rafters,  upon  which  the  sashes  slide  up  and  down ;  the  rafters 
are  two-inch  plank,  with  a  cap  over  the  joint.  I  fill  these 
beds  in  the  fall  with  leaves  and  straw,  so  that  the  ground 
does  not  freeze.  When  it  is  thrown  out  I  heap  it  up  and  let 
it  decay  for  vegetable  mould.  I  mention  this  arrangement 
to  show  how  easy  and  economically  a  man  may  have  early 
vegetables  for  his  family.  Of  many  things  he  can  get  the 
second  crop. 

Millhury,  February  23,  1854. 


Art.  IY.     Pomological  Gossip. 

The  Lawton,  or  New  Rochelle  Blackberry. — Many  of 
our  readers  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Blackberry,  a  variety  found  growing  wild  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  cultivated  to  considerable  extent  by  Mr.  Lawton 
of  that  place,  who  introduced  it  to  notice.  It  has  attracted 
considerable  attention   among   the   cultivators   around  New 
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York,  and  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  exhibited  last  year  on 
the  2d  of  August,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers' 
Club  of  the  American  Institute,  when  Mr.  Lawton  gave  the 
following  account  of  it : — 

"  This  blackberry — to  which  I  have  before  called  the 
attention  of  the  club — has  been  cultivated  in  small  quantities, 
for  several  years,  in  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  County, 
where  I  now  reside.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who 
first  discovered  the  plant  and  brought  it  into  garden  culture, 
but  am  informed  it  was  found  on  the  road  side,  and  from 
thence  introduced  into  the  neighboring  gardens.  As  it  came 
to  me  without  any  name  to  distinguish  it  from  the  '  Wild 
Bramble,'  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
club  as  the  'New  Rochelle  Blackberry,'  and,  at  the  same 
time,  present  as  a  specimen  a  few  quarts  of  the  fruit,  gathered 
this  morning,  precisely  as  they  came  from  the  bushes,  without 
being  selected.  I  have  examined  many  works  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  if  there  has  ever  been  any  improvement  on  the 
well  known  wild  varieties,  but  without  success.  The  '  Double 
Flowering,'  '  Dwarf,'  or  '  Dewberry,'  '  American  Upright,'  and 
the  '  White  Fruited,'  are  all  that  are  named.  The  Dewberry 
is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  the  best  flavored  fruit.  The  White 
Fruited  seems  to  be  cultivated  as  a  novelty  more  than  for  the 
fruit.  The  Upright  variety  fruits  late  in  the  season,  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  produces 
large  mulberry-shaped  berries,  but  the  seeds  are  not  thickly 
imbedded  in  the  pulp,  and  are  so  abundant  as  to  impair 
materially  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  blackberry  seems  to 
adhere  to  its  original  character  with  singular  tenacity ;  or, 
from  the  many  millions  of  plants  which  spring  up  from  seeds 
annually  distributed  in  almost  every  diversity  of  climate  ajid 
soil,  we  should  constantly  find  new  varieties.  Improving 
the  wild  plant  by  careful  cultivation  is  one  thing  ;  to  produce 
a  new  variety  is  another.  The  fruit  now  before  you  I  believe 
to  be  of  the  last  named  character.  It  is  not  like  the  Dewberry, 
or  long  and  mulberry-shaped  like  the  '  Upright  Blackberry,' 
and  the  seeds  are  so  completely  imbedded  in  a  rich  pulp  as 
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hardly  to  be  noticed.     I  think  in  shape  and  size  they  compare 
very  well  with  the  Hovey  Seedling  strawberry. 

"  The  '  New  Rochelle  Blackberry'  sends  up  annually  large, 
and  vigorous  upright  shoots  with  lateral  branches,  all  of  which, 
under  common  cultivation,  will  be  crowded  with  fine  fruit,  a 
portion  of  which  ripens  daily  in  moist  seasons  for  six  weeks, 


Fig.  11.     The  Laioton  Blackberry. 

commencing  about  the  middle  of  July.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  always  thrifty  and  productive,  and  I  have  not  found 
them  liable  to  blight  or  injury  by  insects." 

The  annexed  engraving  (Jig.  11,}  represents  this  new 
variety,  which  appears  to  be  quite  unlike  the  improved  High 
Bush  blackberry  cultivated  around  Boston,  and  which  Mr. 
Lawton  probably  alludes  to  under  the  name  of  the  "American 
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Upright."  It  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  this  long  neglected  but  valuable  fruit. 

Mr.  Lawton,  in  his  account  of  this  new  variety,  states  that 
he  has  "examined  many  works  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if 
there  has  ever  been  any  improvement  on  the  well  known 
wild  varieties,  but  without  success."  If  Mr.  Lawton  had 
looked  over  our  Magazine,  he  would  have  found  the  informa- 
tion he  so  much  wanted  without  the  least  trouble. 

The  Improved  High  Bush  blackberry,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  a  distinct  and  superior  variety  of  the  common  "American 
Upright"  species,  which  originated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  Lawton  blackberry.  It  was  found  growing  Avild  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  its  very  large  and  abundant  fruit 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  cultivator,  who  took  pains  to 
cultivate  it  and  bring  it  into  notice.  Capt.  Lovett,  of  Beverly, 
has  given  its  history  in  our  Magazine,  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  261  ;) 
and  in  a  subsequent  volume,  (XVII,  p.  21,)  a  further  notice 
of  it  appeared,  with  an  engraving  of  the  fruit. 

The  common  wild  blackberry,  as  Capt.  Lovett  has  shown, 
cannot  be  cultivated  with  any  success.  For  five  years  he 
annually  went  into  the  "woods  of  Beverly,  Wenham,  and 
Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mass.,  marked  the  vines 
producing  the  largest  fruit,  and  removed  them  to  his  garden. 
Bat  in  all  cases  made  a  signal  failure  in  the  production  of  any 
fruit  worthy  of  garden  culture,  and  in  1840  gave  up  all  hope 
of  ever  beiijg  able  to  grow  this  berry  successfully."  We 
have  quoted  his  own  words ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  heard  of 
the  Dorchester  Seedling,  and  procured  the  vines,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  produce  fine  fruit.  The  native  species  appear  to 
be  partially  sterile,  only  a  few  berries  setting  well,  the  others 
being  imperfect ;  while  every  flower  of  the  improved  variety 
is  followed  by  a  large  and  splendid  fruit,  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  literally  cover  the 
bush. 

We  make  this  statement  to  correct  the  generally  prevalent 
notion,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  transplant  our  common 
wild  blackberry  vines  to  the  garden,  to  raise  an  abundance  of 
the  finest  fruit.     The  Improved   High   Bush   is  a  distinct 
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variety,  and  the  only  one,  except  the  Lawton,  worth  culti- 
vation. 

Mr.  Lawton  called  it  the  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  but  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club,  in  compliment  to  him,  changed 
the  name  to  the  "  Lawton  Blackberry." 

General  Hand  Plum. — We  notice  this  new  variety  has 
come  up  again  for  discussion  relative  to  its  introduction,  and 
to  whom  the  merit  belongs  of  bringing  it  before  the  public. 
We  believe  the  first  descriptive  account  of  it  appeared  in  our 
Magazine  for  1846,  (Yol.  XII,  p.  248.)  We  found  it  culti- 
vated and  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  «fc  Corse  of  Baltimore, 
who  stated  to  us  that  it  originated  in  Maryland.  It  has  since 
been  stated  to  have  originated  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  its 
merits  were  made  known  by  E.  W.  Carpenter  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Downing  described  it  in  the  Horticulturist  for  1851,  and 
there  copied  our  statement  above  alluded  to,  that  it  had  been 
sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Corse.  We  think  we  can 
claim  the  honor,  if  any  there  be,  in  first  describing  and 
introducing  it  to  public  notice,  unless  this  was  done  previous 
to  1846. 

The  King  Apple. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety. 
Introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  James  M.  Mattison,  of  Tompkins- 
ville,  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Mattison  has  forwarded  us 
specimens  of  the  fruit,  and  we  shall  give  a  full  account  of  it, 
with  an  outline  engraving,  in  a  future  number.  It  is  a  very 
superior  variety,  somewhat  resembling,  in  general  appearance, 
the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  but  even  larger  than  that  fine 
variety,  and  keeping  till  February.  It  is  well  worthy  of  very 
extensive  cultivation. 

Black  Barbarossa  Orape. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
variety,  which  is  attracting  much  attention  among  the  English 
grape-growers.  It  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  finest  late  keep- 
ing grapes  cultivated.  It  is  described  as  "  a  very  strong  grower, 
wood  very  dark  red,  long  jointed  ,■  eyes  large  and  bold ;  leaves 
large,  glossy,  coarsely  serrated,  with  long  footstalks,  changing 
early  in  the  autumn  to  a  most  beautiful  marbled  red  ;  bunches 
very  large  and  long,  well  shouldered  ,•  berries  large,  roundish 
oblong,  and,  when  well  colored,  very  black,  with  a  fine  bloom  j 
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skin,  thin,  tough,  not  liable  to  crack  like  many  thin-skinned 
grapes :  flesh,  juicy,  rich,  and  high  flavored."  It  has  been 
preserved  on  the  vines  at  Welcombe,  where  it  was  introduced 
from  Italy,  fresh  and  good  till  March,  At  the  last  October 
meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Butcher, 
nurseryman,  Stratford-on-Avon,  received  a  Banksian  medal 
for  a  bunch  of  the  Black  Barbarossa,  weighing  three  pounds, 
nine  ounces.  We  have  grown  this  vine  the  last  year,  and  it 
appears  quite  distinct  from  any  variety  in  our  collection  of 
sixty  kinds. 

McAvoy's  Superior  Strawberry. — Last  summer  we  gave 
some  account  of  this  new  strawberry,  (Vol.  XIX,  p.  400,) 
from  specimens  which  were  grown  on  our  own  vines.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Pardee  of  New  York,  after  reading  our  description, 
stated  that  we  could  not  have  the  true  kind,  as  numerous 
spurious  sorts  had  been  sent  out  for  it,  and  ours  was  probably 
one  of  the  errors.  Our  berries,  however,  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  Ohio  description  of  it,  and  we  felt  assured  we  had 
the  genuine  sort.  Subsequently  a  colored  plate  of  what 
purported  to  be  McAvoy's  Superior  appeared  in  the  Horticult- 
urist ;  it  was  so  entirely  unlike  ours  that  our  faith  was  a  little 
shaken ;  but  recollecting  that,  according  to  Mr.  Pardee,  7iine- 
teen-twentieths  of  all  sent  out  were  errors,  we  thought  Mr. 
Barry's  plants  as  likely  to  be  one  of  them  as  ours.  In 
the  January  number  of  Dr.  Warder's  Horticultural  Revieta, 
recommencing  a  new  volume,  another  colored  engraving  of  the 
McAvoy's  Superior  appeared,  and  this  set  all  matters  to  rights  ; 
Dr.  Warder  speaks  by  authority  of  the  Cincinnatians,  where 
this  variety  is  such  a  favorite,  and  it  proves  to  be  precisely 
like  ours.  There  is  no  mistake  in  this ;  a  peculiarity  that 
Dr.  Warder  mentions  as  belonging  to  it  is  the  "coarse  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,"  which  clasp  the  fruit,  and  which  no  one 
could  mistake.  Mr.  Barry,  however,  is  surprised  that  the 
Doctor  should  promulgate  "  such  an  error  among  his  western 
friends,"  as  several  of  the  best  informed  gentlemen  of  Cin- 
cinnati, including  Mr.  McAvoy  himself,  have  pronounced 
"his  portrait  correct;"  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  Doctor,  "no   person   of  ordinary   intelligence"   would 
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confound  the  two.  Dr.  Warder  is,  however,  able  to  defend 
himself  in  this  matter,  and  does  not  need  our  aid.  We  are 
only  afraid,  that  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences,  he  will  at 
once  own  up  that  he  is  wrong.  If  he  had  our  enviable 
reputation  for  firmness,  so  highly  complimented  by  Mr.  Barry, 
we  should  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  question. 
Will  the  Doctor  dare  tell  us  who  is  right  ? 

The  Strawberry  Q.uestion. — We  had  long  supposed  that 
the  vexed  question  of  the  fixed  character  of  pistillate  varieties 
of  strawberries  had  been  settled — ^not  again,  at  least  soon,  to 
occupy  attention.  A  good  share  of  room  has  been  devoted 
to  it  in  our  pages,  and  a  long  series  of  experiments  was  con- 
ducted by  ourselves  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions.  While 
these  experiments  were  in  course  of  trial,  we  were  led  to 
waver  somewhat  in  our  opinion,  by  the  array  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  conclusive  facts,  brought  forward  by  our  most 
intelligent  correspondents  against  the  fixed  character  of  our 
own  seedling,  the  variety  experimented  upon,  and  for  our 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  these  cultivators,  before  satisfy- 
ing ourselves  by  trial,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  then  resident 
in  the  West,  and  editor  of  an  Indiana  paper,  undertook  to 
show  our  inconsistency  in  the  matter,  and  even  made  the 
erroneous  statement  that  we  never  published  the  results  of 
our  experiments.  What  motive  he  had  for  doing  this  was 
never  known  to  us,  unless  it  was  a  defence  of  the  opinions  of 
cultivators  of  the  West  against  those  of  the  East.  Mr.  Down- 
ing was  delighted  with  Mr.  Beecher's  paper,  and  was  only 
surprised  that  he  should  have  said  so  much  about  "  Mr. 
Hovey,  who  was  only  known  to  the  public  as  the  originator 
of  a  large  strawberry"  ! 

But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Downing's  praise  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
article,  and  his  acquiescence  in  his  views,  which  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  we  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  pistillate 
varieties  never  change,  Mr.  Downing,  four  years  afterwards, 
sent  twelve  plants  of  Hovey's  Seedling  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  to  prove  that  this  variety  would  be- 
come staminate  by  cultivation.  These  plants  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  committee,  and  all  who  saw  them,  to  be 
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spurious^  and  thus  ended  the  farce.  We  are  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Downing  ever  wrote  another  word  upon  the  subject, 
nor  do  we  recollect  that  he  ever  acknowledged  or  retracted 
his  error ! 

The  last  year  the  whole  question  has  been  argued  over 
again,  only  on  more  remote  ground,  in  Pennsylvania — Mr. 
Meehan,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  Esq.,  Dr.  Darlington,  W.  R. 
Prince,  and  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Florist^  being  the 
writers.  It  has  resulted  precisely  as  we  supposed ;  a  report 
upon  the  subject  has  been  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  will  be  found  in  another  page  of  this 
number,  and  which  we  hope  every  cultivator  will  read.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plants  upon  which  Mr.  Meehan  based 
his  opinion,  are  declared  "  most  emphatically,  unreservedly, 
and  unequivocally,  not  to  be  Hovey's  Seedling."  Thus 
all  that  has  been  written  by  the  above  parties,  undertaking, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Prince,  to  demolish  the  truth  of 
the  unchangeable  character  of  pistillate  varieties,  has  been 
deduced  from  a  series  of  gross  and  unwarrantable  errors. 
We  dismiss  the  subject. 


Art.  VI.     Seasonable  Hints  on  Pruning. 
By  THE   Editor. 

As  the  season  is  now  at  hand  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  pruning  is  to  be  performed,  we  have  thought  a  few  brief 
remarks  not  unimportant,  especially  for  those  to  whom  the 
operation  is  not  a  familiar  one.  We  are  well  aware  that 
almost  every  cultivator  imagines  he  fully  understands  the 
art  of  pruning,  which  is  nothing  more  than  giving  the  tree  a 
comely  shape,  cutting  out  its  cross-branches,  &c.  We  shall 
not  deny  that  any  one  who  has  an  eye  for  symmetry  of  form, 
may,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  trees,  prune 
to  a  certain  extent  very  satisfactorily ;  yet,  even  those  who 
are  enabled  to  do  so  merely  as  regards  form  alone,  should 
remember  there  are  minute  details,  which  only  he  who  has 
studied  the  art  long  and  attentively  can  become  acquainted 
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with,  and  which  are  necessary  to  render  the  operation  com- 
plete. 

It  is  not  our  object  now  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  pruning  ;  or  to  take  it  up  in  all  its  varieties ;  but 
simply  to  give  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  those  little  details  that 
are  generally  overlooked,  especially  by  the  inexperienced,  and 
which  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  execution  of  pruning, 
essential,  however,  to  the  growth,  vigor,  and  general  beauty 
of  trees. 

Pruning,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  often  performed 
by  those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  art.  As 
generally  understood  it  consists  in  cutting  out  the  cross 
branches,  takmg  away  those  where  too  crowded,  shortening 
the  new  wood  about  half  its  length,  and  occasionally  heading 
in  an  older  branch,  to  obtain  a  comely  or  symmetrical  shape. 
So  far  this  is  all  very  well. 

But  examine  closely  some  of  those  trees  whose  general 
appearance  is  thus  neat  and  handsome  ;  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  they  are  far  from  being  perfect  specimens  of  systematic 
pruning.  In  their  outline  they  may  be  regular,  but  in  the 
detail  they  will  be  found  wanting ;  throughout  the  tree  will 
be  seen  bits  of  dead  wood  at  the  ends  of  each  year's  pruning, 
and  occasionally  spurs  or  shoots  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
The  curves  of  the  branches  will  often  be  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  shoots  bare  of  fruit  spurs  for  a  foot  or  more  in 
length  common.  These  all  result  from  want  of  attention  to 
those  little  details  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  experienced 
practical  man.  To  know  how  to  cut  is  as  important  as  to 
know  where  to  cut. 

To  illustrate  the  errors  which  produce  the  first  of  the 
above  results  we  have  given  the  annexed  engraving,  (jig. 

12.; 

These  figures  represent  the  ordinary  mode  of  cutting  off 
branches  (6  c  d)  as  well  as  the  proper  manner  (a)  of  perform- 
ing the  operation.  In  h  the  angle  is  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  allows  the  rain,  which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  cut, 
to  penetrate  to  the  bud,  which  often  destroys  it ;  or,  if  not 
thus  destroyed,  its  vitality  and  vigor  is  greatly  injured  by  the 
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Fig.  12.     Various  Modes  of  Pruning. 


deprivation  of  the  bark  in  such  near  proximity.     In  c  and  d 

the  cuts  are  made  too  far  from  the  joint,  leaving  an  unsightly 

piece  of  wood  which  dies  down  to  the  bud,  generally  during 

the  first  season,  and  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  pruned 

off  carefully  to  make  good  work.     One   half  of  the  trees 

that  undergo  the  operation  of  pruning  are  cut  in  one  or  the 

other  of  these  modes.     Now 

the  correct  plan  is  to  prune 

as  shown  in  a,  making  the 

cut  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 

degrees,  commencing  at  the 

back  of  the  bud  and  coming 

out  just   above    it,   say   the 

sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  this  will 

preserve  it  from  atmospheric 

dryness,  while  the  water  will 

be  carried  off  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  branch.     A  slight 

inspection  of  these  objectionable  modes  (bed)  will  enable 

any  one  to  guard  against  similar  errors. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  work  should  be  done,  we 
may  advert  to  another  error,  too  frequent  in  pruning  trees ; 
that  is,  cutting  off  at  a  side  or  inner  bud,  thus  giving  the 
new  shoot  a  wrong  direction.  The  buds  of  the  pear  tree 
grow  in  a  spiral  form,  that  is,  every  five  buds  usually  com- 
plete a  spiral  round  a  branch,  every  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth 
one,  &c.,  being  on  the  same  side,  in  a  vertical  line.  Now  in 
pruning,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  shoot  to  fill  some 
vacancy,  the  cut  should  be  made  at  an  outside  bud :  this  will 
give  a  graceful  and  uniform  curve  to  all  the  branches.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  no  regard  is  paid  to  cutting,  only  in 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  shoot,  some  will  be  inner,  some 
outer,  and  some  side  buds  ;  and  just  as  this  happens  will  the 
direction  of  the  branch  be  given,  tending  in  the  end  to  con- 
fusion and  irregularity.  Leading  shoots,  when  headed  in, 
should  be  cut  to  buds  on  opposite  sides,  every  successive 
year,  otherwise  they  will  not  grow  in  a  straight  line.  We 
have  seen  trees,  otherwise  very  well  shaped,  thrown  out  of 
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the  perpendicular,  by  heading  in  the  main  shoot  to  buds  on 
the  same  side  for  three  or  four  successive  years. 

With  tlie  introduction  of  so  many  dwarf  trees  into  general 
cultivation,  pruned  in  the  pyramidal  form,  it  is  very  important 
that  these  hints  should  be  attended  to ;  otherwise  the  gardens 
of  our  amateurs  will  present  a  display  of  anything  but 
synmietrical  and  handsome  specimens. 

Fall  or  spring  pruning  should  always  be  done  with  the 
knife;  but  summer  pruning  may  be  performed  with  the 
pruning  shears. 


Art.  VIT.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  NetD  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

Botanical  Expedition  to  California. — Since  the  appear- 
ance of  our  article,  and  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  R.  S. 
F.  in  our  February  number,  urging  the  importance  and  pro- 
priety of  sending  a  collector  to  California  to  procure  the  fine 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  that  region,  several  friends  have 
promised  us  their  most  cordial  support  and  aid  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Of  this  we  had  but  little  doubt  at  first ;  the 
failure  of  the  plan,  if  failure  there  was  to  be,  we  were  afraid 
would  result  from  our  inability  to  find  a  suitable  person  to 
act  as  collector.  But  we  are  happy  to  state  that  this  diffi- 
culty has  already  been  removed,  as  our  correspondent,  ]Mr. 
Wilson  Flagg,  has  offered  his  services  to  the  subscribers,  and 
a  better  person  we  are  sure  could  not  be  found.  Ardently 
imbued  with  a  love  of  trees  and  natural  scenery,  a  botanist 
and  ready  writer,  he  will  not  only  be  enabled  to  search  out 
everything  worth  procuring,  but  give  us  such  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  rich  vegetation  of  California  as  would  doubly 
enhance  the  value  of  his  acquisitions.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  we  make  this  announcement,  and  trust  it  will 
at  once  sive  assurance  to  our  friends  of  the  success  of  the 
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expedition,  which  now  only  awaits  the  filling  up  of  the  sub- 
scription list  to  a  liberal  amount.  We  invite  all  who  have 
any  interest  in  the  subject  to  send  us  their  names. 

The  Red  Wood,  or  Giant  Taxodium  of  California. — 
Mr.  Lobb,  the  collector  of  Messrs.  Veitch  ^  Co.  of  Exeter, 
England,  who  is  now  in  California,  has  sent  home  seeds  of 
the  Giant  Taxodium,  with  a  description  of  the  tree,  which 
Dr.  Lindley  notices  in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  and  sug- 
gests the  pompous  name  of  Wellingtonm  gigantea,  believing 
it  to  be  botanically  distinct  from  Taxodium.  Whether  it  is 
or  not  remains  yet  to  be  decided,  but  if  it  may  prove  distinct, 
we  trust  that  every  American,  at  least  in  this  case,  will 
repudiate  the  name !  Mr.  Lobb  was  not  the  first  to  dis- 
cover this  tree :  in  a  letter,  now  before  us,  and  which 
wo  shall  allude  to  hereafter,  Mr.  W.  R.  Prince  states  that 
he  and  other  Americans  discovered  it  at  the  head  of  the 
Stanislaus,  in  June,  1S49,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  true 
Tdxodinm,  as  he  still  thinks  it  is,  only  a  different  species,  it 
did  not  attract  any  particular  attention,  only  from  the  un- 
common size  of  the  specimens.  In  our  note  to  Mr.  Prince 
requesting  some  information  in  regard  to  the  tree,  we  sug- 
gested if  it  was  a  distinct  genus  that  it  should  be  named 
after  the  beloved  Father  of  our  own  country,  and  we  now 
publicly  suggest  it  again.  Let  Dr.  Torrey  or  Dr.  Gray  give  it 
a  critical  botanical  examination,  and  if  not  a  Taxodiurxi,  let 
this  giant  of  our  American  forests  be  called  Washingtonia.— r 
in  honor  of  one  who,  above  all  others,  deserves  thp  homage 
of  this  and  every  people. 

Abies  bracteata. — This  superb  new  Fir,  which  we  de- 
scribed at  p.  69,  is  advertised  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of 
London,  at  63  shillings  sterli?ig  each;  seedlings  only  one 
year  old,  in  pots.  This  shows  the  value  of  new  Evergreen 
trees  to  English  cultivators,  who  spare  no  expense  to  intro- 
duce them ;  both  this  and  the  Giant  Taxodium  will  be  in 
great  demand  in  England  for  some  years,  and  our  nurserymen 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  procure  the  seeds,  raise  the 
plants,  and  send  them  abroad  for  sale. 
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REVIEW. 

Art.  I.  The  American  Hand  Book  of  Or?iamental  Trees. — 
By  Thos.  Meehan,  Gardener.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  257. 
Philadelphia:  1853, 

This  small  and  unpretending  book  of  Mr.  Meehan's  has 
been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  our  notice  of  it  is  later 
than  its  merits  deserve.  But  want  of  space  has  prevented  us 
from  attending  to  it  sooner. 

Mr.  Meehan  is  generally  known  as  the  gardener  of  Mr. 
Cope,  at  Springbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  and  as  the  success- 
ful cultivator  of  the  first  plant  of  the  Victoria  regia,  which 
flowered,  in  America,  at  that  place.  He  is  now,  however, 
gardening  on  his  own  account,  having  established  himself  at 
Germantown,  in  company  with  our  excellent  correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  Saunders,  whose  practical  papers  have  given  so  much 
information  to  our  readers. 

"  A  small  Avork,"  says  Mr.  Meehan,  in  his  prefatory  remarks, 
•'  on  the  hardy  ornamental  trees  in  cultivation,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum,"  a  truth  which  all  will  admit,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  attention  is  turned  to  the  embellishment  of 
our  village  and  suburban  residences,  more  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period.  It  fills  a  blank  very  much  desired  ;  giving,  as 
it  does,  plain,  practical,  straight  forward  directions  for  trans- 
planting trees,  and  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  sorts,  without 
going  over  a  great  space,  and  introducing  matter  quite  un- 
necessary for  the.  wants  of  a  large  class  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Fifty  pages,  divided  into  the  same  number  of  paragraphs, 
treat  upon  the  proper  soil — choice  of  trees — best  size  for 
transplanting — season  to  plant — ^pruning — transplanting — se- 
lection of  kinds,  &:c. 

We  would  be  glad  to  quote  several  paragraphs,  had  we 
room,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  the  following  in  refer- 
ence to  pruning,  because  it  accords  so  exactly  with  our  views, 
and  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  popular  opinion: — 
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Pruning. — Is  it  necessary  to  cut  back  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  trans- 
planting ?  As  much  so  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off  a  man's  limb  to 
save  his  life.  In  either  case  it  is  a  necessity  upon  which  the  operator 
might  well  ponder  and  hesitate  to  act. 

If  fall  planting  be  adopted,  the  elaborated  sap  contained  in  every  branch, 
will  assist  in  the  formation  of  roots.  As  there  is  little  or  no  evaporation 
from  the  tree  in  the  winter  season,  the  branches  can  do  no  harm  any  way ; 
and  by  the  spring  the  tree  will  have  made  roots  to  serve  them. 

In  spring  planting  also,  if  the  roots  have  an  abundance  of  fibres,  cut 
nothing  away ;  they  can  support  all.  If  otherwise,  pruning  must  be  resorted 
to,  or  the  sap  will  be  dried  out  of  them  before  the  tree  can  raise  a  necessary 
supply. 

The  whole  question  is  reduced  to  one  of  evaporation.  If  there  be  fibres 
enough  to  sustain  evaporation,  the  less  cut  the  better. — pp.  38,  39. 

The  remaining  200  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  the  best 
trees,  with  brief  descriptions  of  each.  Some  few  are  omitted 
which  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  a  few  are  named  which 
will  not  do  well  in  the  latitude  of  42*^  N. :  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  work  is  a  handy  guide  to  all  who  are  planting  or 
ornamenting  their  grounds  Avith  fine  trees. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     GeneralJVbtices. 

Culture  of  the  Fuchsia. — This  useful  plant  is,  I  fear,  seldom  em- 
ployed now  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  and  therefore 
its  cultivation  has  of  late  years  been  unfortunately  much  neglected ;  for  in 
one  place  where  you  will  find  a  well  grown  specimen,  in  twenty  you  will 
get  them  more  like  broom  bushes  than  properly  managed  plants.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  culture  which  I  pursue.  I 
start  my  early  vinery  about  the  1st  of  January  at  45^  Fahr.,  and  I  place  a 
few  of  my  best  ripened  Fuchsias  in  it,  choosing  the  oldest  of  my  plants  for 
the  purpose.  I  syringe  them  over-head  morning  and  evening  with  tepid 
water,  which  I  also  apply  to  the  vines.  Under  this  treatment,  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  or  so  they  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  growth;  I  then  raise 
my  house  to  50°,  after  which  they  push  vigorously.  I  now  take  cuttings 
off  all  I  can,  and,  having  a  bed  made  previously  for  their  reception,  I  insert 
them  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  taking  care  to  drain  the 
pots  well.  I  also  put  about  half  an  inch  of  white  sand  on  the  top  of  the 
pot ;  this  keeps  the  soil  open  round  the  neck  of  the  cutting,  and  prevents 
damping  off,  which  Fuchsia  cuttings  are  apt  to  do  at  this  season  in  mould 
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alone.  Supposing  my  cuttings  to  be  struck  now,  I  pot  them  off  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  a  little  well-decomposed  cow-dung 
and  some  sand,  watering  them  sparingly.  I  then  place  them  in  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  where  they  soon  make  a  start,  and  if  all  goes  on  well  they 
will  soon  be  six  inches  high,  Avhen  I  shift  them  into  a  5-inch  pot  in  a  com- 
post of  rich  turfy  loam,  rotten  cow-dung,  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  I 
now  bring  them  to  the  vinery,  keeping  them  close  up  to  the  glass  ;  they 
now  reap  the  benefit  of  their  shift,  and  become  strong  and  vigorous,  throw- 
ing out  laterals  or  side  shoots  in  abundance.  About  this  stage  I  apply  a 
small  stake,  to  which  I  tie  the  leader  very  loosely.  The  side  shoots  now 
make  rapid  progress,  and  when  they  have  attained  the  length  of  two  or 
three  joints,  I  pinch  off  one,  leaving  one  or  two,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  joints.  In  this  way  I  double  my  side  shoots.  I  now  give  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure,  made  of  sheeps'  dung,  if  that  can  be  got;  I  give  them  this 
twice  a  week,  which  invigorates  them,  and  makes  them  push  fresh  laterals, 
which  I  again  pinch,  tying  the  leader  to  the  stake  as  it  grows.  By  this 
time  the  pot  will  be  pretty  well  filled  with  roots.  I  now  give  them  their 
final  shift  for  the  season,  using  a  10-inch  pot,  and  good  rough  compost, 
consisting  of  turfy  loam  and  cow-dung,  in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  a  little 
leaf-mould.  By  the  beginning  of  August  I  have  got  pretty  tolerable  plants ; 
I  therefore  let  them  come  into  bloom,  watering  liberally  with  manure  water, 
and  putting  a  slight  mulching  of  cow-dung  on  the  top  of  the  pots.  They 
will  flower  till  the  end  of  October,  or  middle  of  November.  I  now  have 
the  foundation  laid  for  specimen  plants  the  following  season.  After  they 
have  done  flowering,  I  store  them  in  an  empty  pit,  giving  only  as  much 
water  as  will  keep  them  alive  till  spring.  Next  year  they  get  the  same 
treatment  as  last,  and  by  these  means  I  succeed  in  getting  plants  which  are 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  55.) 

Single  Chinese  Primula. — Fine  blooming  plants  of  this  Primrose, 
that  will  continue  in  flower  through  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  may 
be  produced  as  follows : — In  order  to  obtain  strong  plants,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  not  later  than  the  first  of  May,  in  a  well  drained  store  pan,  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  and  put  into  a  cool  frame,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
When  large  enough  to  be  pricked  off  into  store  pans  the  young  seedlings 
should  be  allowed  a  square  inch  between  each  plant ;  when  that  space  has 
been  filled,  let  them  be  potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  and  as  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot,  giving  them  their  final 
shift  into  6-inch  pots  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The  compost  in 
which  I  have  found  these  plants  to  thrive  best  has  been  equal  parts  turfy 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  sharp  sand.  While  growing,  a  cool  pit 
or  frame  suits  them  best ;  give  plenty  of  air,  and  be  careful  not  to  overwater 
them.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants  will  be  in  flower  by  the  middle  of 
November,  and  will  continue  in  blossom  through  the  whole  of  winter,  and 
to  be  seen  to  advantage  they  should  be  moved  to  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory.— (lb.,  p.  808.) 
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Art.  II.     Domestic  JK'otices. 

Native  Grapes. — The  native  grapes  of  this  country  possess  one  valua- 
ble peculiarity,  viz. :  they  are  easily  acclimated  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  our  territory — in  other  words,  they  may  be  grown  successfully,  M-ith 
very  little  care  in  the  management,  from  one  extreme  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  A  very  erroneous  impression  appears  to  have  obtained  popu- 
larity in  some  sections,  concerning  the  distinctive  or  distinguished  charac- 
teristic of  our  native  grapes.  We  allude  to  the  remark  we  often  hear  that 
all  indigenous  grapes  are  distinguished  by  a  brownish  or  purple  color ; 
whereas  a  majority  of  them — particularly  the  finer  and  more  valuable  varie- 
ties, are  white.  The  banks  of  the  Pawtuckaw,  a  branch  of  the  Lamphrey 
river,  are  literally  covered  with  the  vines  of  the  native  grape.  So  abun- 
dant, indeed,  is  this  production  in  that  locality,  that  it  is  said  by  those  who 
have  visited  it,  you  may,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles,  meet  with 
twenty  different  varieties,  all  of  which  have  originated  from  seeds.  In 
many  parts  of  Maine,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Sebago,  and  on 
the  islands  of  the  beautiful  but  rapid  Presumpscott,  its  only  outlet,  there  is  - 
an  abundance  of  native  vines,  some  of  which  produce  purple  fruit,  and  are 
of  gigantic  size.  Others  produce  the  small  "Fox  grape,"  and  a  third 
variety,  a  large  oblong  white  fruit,  of  beautiful  appearance  and  most  de- 
licious flavor.  All  these  grapes  are  remarkably  hardy,  and  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  transplanted  into  suitable  soil,  and  properly  pruned  and 
managed,  are  invariably  productive  of  superior  fruit.  We  have  seen  vines 
from  the  shores  of  tliis  lake,  growing  luxuriantly  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
others  taken  from  the  same  locality,  are  represented  as  being  very  hard,  and 
producing  liberally,  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  grapes  of  Ohio  are  acquiring  a  world-wide  celebrity — not  so  much, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  any  distinguishing  or  strikingly  peculiar  excel- 
lence pertaining  to  them,  as  from  the  novelty  of  their  origin ;  it  having 
generally  been  supposed  that  however  much  America  might  outstrip  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  her  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  staples,  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  were  branches  of  industry  wholly 
beyond  her  power.  But  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  vast  sums  spent  for 
the  "juice  of  the  grape" — most  of  which  go  to  enrich  other  and  hitherto 
more  favored  lands,  will  be  diverted  from  the  accustomed  channels  of  com- 
merce, and  monopolised,  either  wholly  or  in  great  part,  by  our  own  popu- 
lation. 

Many  years  will  not  transpire  ere  the  hills  of  far  off  Maine  will  be  trel- 
lised  with  vineyards,  and  the  wine-press  be  as  common  an  appendage  to 
the  homestead  of  her  enterprising  husbandmen,  as  are  now  the  cider-mill 
and  the  cider-press.  Her  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape — particularly  the  native  varieties,  and  experience  has  already 
demonstrated  that  from  these  there  may  be  made  a  wine  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  best  imported  article.  Other  states  will  precede  her  in  this 
enterprise,  but  she  will  follow  at  no  great  distance,  and  with  zeal. — [Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph.) 
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The  above  article  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  such  papers  as  devote  a 
column  to  agriculture  occasionally. 

Now  if  such  grapes  really  do  exist  in  Maine,  as  stated,  how  is  it,  that 
you,  Messrs.  Editors,  who,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  ransacking  the  "  old 
world  and  new,"  for  all  manner  of  plants  and  fruits,  have  not  long  since 
discovered  these  valuable  native  grapes  ?  If  the  banks  of  the  Pawtuckaw, 
a  branch  of  the  Lamphrey  river,  are  literally  covered  with  the  vines  of  na- 
tive grapes,  "  so  abundant  that  you  may  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  miles, 
meet  with  twenty  different  varieties  !"  or,  that  "  on  the  islands  of  the  Pre- 
sumpscott,  there  are  vines  producing  purple  fruit,  others  produce  a  small 
Fox  grape,  and  a  third  variety,  a  large  oblong  white  fruit,  of  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  most  delicious  flavor ;" — if  this  is  true,  we  hope  some  persons 
in  the  vicinity  will  give  pomologists  an  inkling  of  their  qualities,  and  intro- 
duce them  into  cultivation. 

I  myself  would  be  under  great  obligations  to  any  person  who  would  send 
me  a  few  cuttings  "  by  express,"  particularly  the  large  ohlong  white  grape 
noticed  above. — J.  B.  Garber,  Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1853. 

Heating  Greenhouses  by  Hot  Air. — The  winter  has  been  quite  mild 
with  us.  We  have  had  no  snow,  and  this  was  the  case  last  year.  The 
thermometer  has  been  down  to  zero  twice,  and  the  weather  has  been  cold 
enough  to  allow  us  to  fill  our  ice-houses.  I  do  not  recollect  if  I  mentioned 
having  erected  a  new  greenhouse  at  my  town  residence,  and  that  it  is 
heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace  in  the  cellar — the  hot  air  being  conveyed  into 
flues  under  the  pavements,  and,  when  more  than  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
flues  is  necessary,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  house  through  registers  in  the 
flues.  Thus  far,  the  plan  has  answered  perfectly.  Without  any  covering 
on  the  span-roof,  and  with  merely  shutters  on  the  sides  and  end,  made  of 
half-inch  plank,  we  could  preserve  a  temperature  of  50°  inside,  while  the 
thermometer  stood  at  zero  outside,  and  could  have  made  it  hotter  had  we 
desired  it.  There  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  greenhouse,  a  fountain  rising 
from  a  basin  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  moist- 
Tire.  The  health  of  the  plants  has  been  well  preserved.  The  house  is  42 
by  20,  and  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  18  feet.  There  is  a  border  two  feet  wide 
along  the  front  on  the  inside,  the  glass  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  roof 
is  of  French  glass,  and  is  /rested  on  the  inside,  to  subdue  the  intensity  of 
the  light.  An  arch  is  thrown  over  the  fountain,  and  a  trellis  of  wire  worked 
over  the  iron  frame.  On  this  climbers  will  run,  planted  in  boxes  on  each 
side  the  fountain ;  while  some  orchideous  plants  are  suspended  beneath  the 
arch — one  of  them,  a  Zygopetalon  Mackayi,  being  now  finely  in  bloom. 
In  the  border  various  fine  plants  are  growing,  and  it  is  edged  with  hyacinths 
on  one  side  and  crocuses  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  hyacinths  have  now 
flower-stems  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  their  perfume. 
Should  you  come  westward  again,  I  shall  hope  to  receive  a  visit  from  you. — 
Respectfully  yours,  P.  S.  Fall,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  February,  1854. 
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ALBANY  AND  RENSSELAER  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  and  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society  took  place  at 
Albany,  February  22,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected: — 

President. — Herman  Wendell,  M.  D. 

Vice  Presidents. — C.  P.  Williams,  Amos  Briggs. 

Secretary. — Joseph  Warren. 

Treasurer. — Luther  Tucker. 

Managers. — V.  P.  Douw,  B.  B.  Kirtland,  .T.  M.  Lovett,  L.  Menand,  E. 
Corning,  Jr.,  W.  O.  Wharton,  J.  S.  Goold,  James  Wilson,  and  A.  F.  Chat- 
field. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded : — 

Plants  in  Pots. — Best  display,  to  E.  Sanders.  Best  ten  plants,  to  L. 
Menand ;  best  six,  to  Mrs.  James  Goold. 

Camellias. — Best  display,  to  J.  Wilson ;  second  best,  to  J.  Dughale. 
Best  three  varieties,  to  E.  Sanders. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Rochester  on  the  4th  of  February  last, 
and  the  following  officers  elected : — 

President. — H.  P.  Norton. 

Vice  Presidents. — Jno.  Williams,  Rochester ;  Selah  Mathews,  Brighton ; 
R.  Brown,  Greece ;  H.  Hooker,  Irondequoit ;  Zera  Burr,  Perrinton ;  Saml. 
Shadbolt,  Scottsville. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — H.  E.  Hooker. 

Recording  Secretary. — J.  Vick,  Jr. 

Treasurer. — I.  H.  Watts. 

Executive  Committee. — H.  P.  Norton,  P.  Barry,  Jos.  Frost,  H.  N.  Lang- 
worthy,  J.  Vick,  Jr.,  Chester  Dewey. 

BUFFALO   HORTICULTURAL. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Buffalo  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  present  year : — 

President. — Amasa  Mason. 

Vice  Presidents. — Col.  J.  R.  Smith,  Myron  Stilwell. 

Treasurer. — Hiram  C.  White. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — Jno.  B.  Eaton. 

Recording  Secretary. — Charles  E.  Clarke. 

Committee  on  Fruits. — S.  B.  Allen,  B.  Hodge,  S.  Eaton. 

Committee  on  Flowers. — J.  R.  Smith,  John  Westphal,  A.  J.  Mathews. 

Committee  on  Vegetables. — J.  Saxton,  J.  Schenck,  W.  Granger. 

Committee  on  Entomology. — W.  R.  Coppock,  W.  Lovering,  Jr.,  J.  D.  G. 
Stevenson. — Yours,  truly,  Jno.  B.  Eaton,  Cor.  Sec,  Buffalo,  Feb.,  1854. 
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COLUMBUS    HORTICULTURAL. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  March  ]Cth,  and 
elected  the  following  officers: — 
President. — Dr.  I.  G.  Jones. 
Vice  Presidents. — Robt.  Hume,  M.  B.  Bateham. 
Coiresponding  Secretary. — Henry  C.  Noble. 
Recording  Secretary. — H.  B.  Carrington. 
Treasurer. — Joseph  H.  Riley. 
Member  of  Garden  Committee. — Robt.  Hume. 
Council. — Francis  Stewart,  John  Miller,  C.  P.  L.  Butler. 

PENNSYLVANIA     HORTICULTURAL. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  February  21,  and  the  M  Interim 
Report  submitted.  Some  fruits  were  reported  upon,  but  they  were  princi- 
pally well  known  sorts. 

Reading  Pear. — Fine  specimens  of  this  native  pear  were  presented 
from  N.  Lott,  of  Reading. 

We  give  in  detail  the  following  upon  tlie  strawberry  question,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  our  readers : — 

A  Strawberry  Plant  in  Pot — from  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan. — This  plant  con- 
tained one  ripe,  perfect  berry ;  size,  large,  nearly  three  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  its  horizontal  circumference ;  form,  roundish ;  color,  brick-dust 
red,  with  brownish  seed  set  in  superficial  indentations.  Besides  this  ripe 
berry,  it  had  on  it  four  deformed  and  defective  unripe  ones,  and  eight  abor- 
tive flowers.  The  anthers,  that  were  still  visible,  shewed  it  to  be  a  stamin- 
ate  variety;  and  by  some  of  the  Committee  it  was  considered  the  Gushing. 
With  this  plant  the  following  letter  to  the  Committee  was  received  on  the 
9th  instant : — 

"  To  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society : 

"  Gentlemen  : — In  seeking  the  name  of  the  strawberry  sent  herewith,  I 
beg  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection.  Last  spring  I  exhibited  before 
the  Society  three  plants,  as  I  believed  of  the  same  variety  as  this.  One 
plant  having  all  the  flowers  pistillate ;  another  all  hermaphrodite ;  the  third 
having  both  pistillate  and  hermaphrodite.  By  direction  of  the  Society  my 
remarks  sent  with  the  plc\nts  were  printed.  Friends  at  a  distance  subse- 
quently came  forward,  who  expressed  an  opinion  that  my  plants  could  not 
be'Hovey's  Seedling,' but  must  be  some  variety  in  which  the  power  to 
vary  in  its  sexual  character  was  a  '  characteristic'  feature.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  if  this  variety  be  not  Hovey's — a  strawberry  that 
bears  abundantly,  will  produce  fruit  averaging  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  circumference — not  only  in  its  natural  season,  but  tlie  first 
week  in  February,  and  hermaphrodite  in  its  sexual  character,  is  at  least 
equal  to  Hovey's.  The  history  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, is  as  follows:  When  I  took  charge  of  this  establishment,  in  1852,  a 
lar^e  plantation  of  strawberries  had  been  made  the  preceding  fall,  and 
which  were  given  up  to  rae  as  a  new  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedlings.    The  plants 
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being  set  eighteen  inches  apart,  afforded  good  opportunity  for  observation. 
On  their  first  flowering  every  one  that  flowered  up  to  a  certain  date,  com- 
prising nearly  the  whole  of  them,  bore  pistillate  blossoms.  There  being  no 
others  on  the  place,  and  being  at  that  time  myself  a  firm  believer  in  the 
'  unchanging'  theory,  I  mentioned  to  my  esteemed  employer  the  '  fix'  we 
were  in,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  procuring  at  once  some  staminate 
varieties.  A  week  or  so  afterwards,  he  being  at  Springbrook,  we  ex- 
amined the  bed  together,  when  little  else  but  hermaphrodites  were  to  be 
found.  This  suggested  to  me  the  experiments  you  are  already  advised  of. 
The  plant  from  which  this  fruit  was  obtained  was  from  a  plant  marked  while 
in  flower  last  spring.  It  is  a  very  weak  plant,  as  you  will  perceive  by  its  ina- 
bility to  bring  to  perfection,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  the  other  very 
few  flowers  that  opened,  and  that  it  was  hermaphrodite  you  will  readily 
perceive  by  the  dead  stamens  at  the  base  of  the  fruit.  In  its  natural  sea- 
son of  fruiting  the  color  is  deep  crimson.  Very  respectfully,  Thomas 
Meehan." 

Mr.  Meehan  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  estimable,  intelligent,  and 
scientific  cultivators.  His  honesty  and  integrity,  we  are  fully  convinced, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  advance  an  opinion  the  soundness  of  which  he  did 
not  most  conscientiously  believe.  And  by  all  who  know  him  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  his  views  on  horticultural  subjects  are  remarkably  correct. 
Entertaining,  as  we  do,  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Meehan,  we  regretted  the 
appearance  of  his  communication  to  the  Society,  on  the  I7th  of  March, 
1853,  respecting  the  changeable  sexual  character  of  Hovey's  Seedling 
strawberry.  Being  persuaded  that  he  had  been  led,  unintentionally,  into 
error,  we  were  unwilling  to  take  any  action,  oSicially  or  individually,  in 
regard  to  his  communication,  under  a  conviction  that  his  acknowledged 
discernment,  honesty,  and  intelligence  would  eventually  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover the  unsoundness  of  his  experiments,  and  cause  him  unhesitatingly  to 
repudiate  them.  His  letter  has,  however,  now  brought  the  matter  fully 
before  us,  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  decline  its  in- 
vestigation. In  the  paper  read  before  the  Society,  and  referred  to  in  his 
letter  to  the  Committee,  he  broadly  asserts  that  Hovey's  Seedling  may  be 
made  staminate  or  pistillate,  at  pleasure,  by  cultivation.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  he  exhibited  three  plants,  each  in  a  separate  pot — one  having 
none  but  pistillate  blossoms  ;  the  second  none  but  hermaphrodite  blossoms  : 
the  third  containing  blossoms  some  of  which  were  pistillate  and  the  others 
hermaphrodite ;  and  these  several  sexual  differences  he  attributed  entirely 
to  cultivation.  Now,  if  each  one  of  these  three  plants  was  a  genuine 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Mr.  Meehan  has  most  unquestionably  and  conclusively 
established  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends.  The  vital 
question  to  be  solved  is,  was  each  of  these  plants  a  genuine  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling ?  This  point  we  will  now  examine.  In  the  communication  to  the 
Society  no  evidence  of  their  genuineness  is  presented,  apart  from  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  they  were  Hovey's  Seedling.     On  this  point,  however, 
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the  letter  to  the  Committee  does  not  leave  us  so  much  in  the  dark.  So  far, 
however,  from  establishing  their  genuineness,  it  furnishes  strong  grounds 
for  a  contrary  belief.  For  in  it  Mr.  Meehan  gives  us  their  history  in  the 
following  words :  "  When  I  took  charge  of  this  establishment,  (Spring- 
brook,)  in  1852,  a  large  plantation  of  strawberries  had  been  made  the  pre- 
ceding fall,  and  which  were  given  up  to  me  as  a  new  bed  of  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling." Subsequently,  in  speaking  of  the  plants  in  this  bed.  he  emphatically 
assures  us  "  there  were  no  others  on  the  place."  This  bed  then  was  the 
source  whence  Mr.  Meehan  obtained  the  plants  with  which  he  experimented. 
And  the  only  evidence  he  had  that  they  were  Hovey's  Seedling  was  that 
they  were  given  up  to  him  as  such.  In  this  stage  of  the  investigation  it  is 
of  some  consequence  to  know  whether  this  bed  was  made  by  a  person  in 
whose  honesty  and  accuracy  implicit  confidence  could  be  reposed.  It  is 
known  that  Thomas  Ryan's  successor,  and  Mr.  Meehan's  immediate  prede- 
cessor, was  gardener  to  Mr.  Cope  in  the  fall  of  1851,  when  the  above- 
mentioned  bed  was  set  out ;  but  we  question  whether  Mr.  Cope  or  Mr. 
Meehan  will  say  that  he  was  entitled  to  such  confidence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  there  were  a  number  of  varieties  at  Springbrook  the  year  be- 
fore. On  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Society  for  March,  1850,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Ben.  Daniels  exhibited  a  "  bed"  containing  the  following 
six  varieties  of  strawberries,  viz.:  Hovey's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Buist's 
Early  May,  Keen's  Seedling,  Sciota,  and  Gushing.  At  that  meeting  the 
proceedings  also  show  that  the  Fruit  Committee  awarded  "  a  special  pre- 
mium of  ten  dollars  to  Ben.  Daniels,  gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  the  magnifi- 
cent display  of  strawberries,  embracing  several  foreign  and  native  varieties." 
It  is  barely  possible  that  all  these  plants,  embracing  six  varieties,  were  in 
iSome  way  or  other  lost ;  but  is  it  probable  that  such  was  the  case  ?  Is  it 
not  far  more  probable,  as  they  formed  so  attractive  a  feature  at  the  March 
meeting,  and  excited  at  the  time  such  universal  admiration,  that  they  were 
net  only  retained,  but  that  they  had  increased  in  numbers ;  and  that  some 
of  them  were  used  in  making  the  "  new  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling"  in  the 
fall  of  1851,  For  we  have  the  positive  assurance  of  Mr.  Meehan  that  there 
were  no  strawberries  at  Springbrook  when  he  took  charge  of  it  in  1852, 
except  those  contained  in  the  bed  whence  he  took  the  plants  with  which 
his  experiments  were  conducted.  But  even  admitting  that  this  bed  was 
made  entirely  from  a  plantation  which  originally  were  undoubted  Hovey^s 
Seedling,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  bed  contained  none  but  genuine 
plants  of  this  kind.  For  no  bed,  of  any  variety,  can  exist  for  two  or  three 
consecutive  years  in  a  bearing  state  without  having  its  purity  more  or  less 
impaired  by  accidental  seedlings.  Many  of  the  seed,  that  necessarily  fall 
to  the  ground,  vegetate  and  produce  plants — some  of  which  will  differ  from 
their  maternal  parent  in  sexual  organization,  time  of  inflorescence,  period  of 
maturity,  and  in  various  other  particulars.  We  have  seen  strawberry  seed, 
that  were  planted  in  midsummer,  produce  plants  that  bore  fruit  the  very 
next  year.  There  is  no  certainty,  therefore,  that  all  the  plants  in  a  bed  are 
of  one  kind,  unless  they  are  all  produced  by  runners  from  a  single  plant. 
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In  regard  to  the  plants  in  the  bed  at  Springbrook,  Mr.  Meehan  says,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Committee, — "  On  their  first  flowering  every  one  that  flowered 
up  to  a  certain  date,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  bore  pistillate 
blossoms."  *****  "  A  week  or  so  afterwards,  he  (Mr.  Cope)  being  at 
Springbrook,  we  examined  the  bed  together,  when  little  else  but  hermaph- 
rodites were  to  be  found."  The  question  here  arises, — how  can  this  differ- 
ence in  the  sexual  character  of  the  blossoms,  at  these  two  periods  of  time, 
separated  by  an  interval  of "  a  week  or  so,"  be  accounted  for,  if  it  were 
not  owing  to  the  presence  of  more  than  one  variety  in  the  bed  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  explained  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Meehan's  views;  for  if  those 
views  be  correct,  no  such  sexual  diversity  ought  to  have  existed, — all  the 
blossoms  should  have  been  pistillate  or  all  staminate,  as  all  were  subjected 
to  the  same  cultivation.  Again,  in  allusion  to  the  plant  we  received  from 
him,  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee ;  "  It  is  a  very  weak  plant,  as 
you  will  perceive,"  &c.  Then,  according  to  the  doctrine  developed  in  his 
communication  to  the  Society,  it  ought  to  have  produced  pistillate  blossoms ; 
but  it  did  not,  they  were  all  either  hermaphrodite  or  staminate.  The  remarks 
now  made,  we  think  are  sufficient  to  invalidate  any  inferences  drawn  from 
Mr.  Meehan's  experiments,  since  it  has  been  shown  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  plants  employed  in  those  experiments  were  genuine  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling. We  regret  that  our  regard  for  Mr.  Meehan  prevented  us  from  ex- 
amining the  three  plants  when  they  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Society.  Had  that  been  done,  the  profitless  discussion  that 
has  subsequently  arisen,  and  which  has  resulted  in  no  little  unkind  feeling, 
might  perhaps  have  been  obviated.  But  as  we  have  now  engaged  in  the 
investigation,  we  have  subjected  the  plant  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Meehan,  to  a 
careful  and  rigid  examination  to  ascertain  its  genuineness.  And,  afi;er 
having  made  this  examination,  we  are  prepared  to  say  most  emphatically, 
unreservedly,  and  unequivocally,  it  is  not  a  Hovey's  Seedling.  Should  Mr. 
Meehan  still  be  unconvinced  that  his  experiments  were  based  on  uncertain 
data,  and  consequently  that  any  conclusions  from  them,  however  legitimately 
drawn,  are  illogical  and  unreliable,  we  trust  he  will  repeat  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  the  sources  of  error  to  which  his  former  ones  are  amenable. 
Let  the  plants,  with  which  he  may  experiment,  by  all  means,  be  runners 
taken  from  one  and  the  same  plant ;  we  shall  then  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  are,  at  least,  all  one  kind.  And  should  he  determine  to  continue 
his  experiments  in  this  direction,  we  would  also  advise  him  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  runners  from  each  of  the  three  plants  exhibited  by  him  in  March 
last,  and  subject  some  of  the  runners  of  each  to  his  several  modes  of  culti- 
vation. The  result  will  either  substantiate  his  doctrine,  or  satisfactorily 
prove  that  these  three  plants  were  three  separate  and  distinct  varieties,  pos- 
sessing invariable,  unchangeable  and  immutable  sexual  characteristics, 
unalterable  by  cultivation,  however  diversified  by  human  sagacity.  After 
the  above  was  written,  one  of  the  Committee  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Meehan,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  three  plants  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  March,  1853,  "  were  thrown  away 
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soon  after  the  exhibition,  I  having  no  idea  that  there  would  ever  be  occasion 
to  refer  to  them  again."  This  loss  we  regret.  We  learn,  however,  from  Mr. 
Cope,  that  he  has  3  or  400  pots  of  plants,  (taken  it  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  same 
"  new  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling,")  in  his  forcing  house  at  this  time  ;  "  and,"  he 
remarks,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  "  however  little  depend- 
ence the  Committee  may  feel  disposed  to  place  in  the  statements  concerning 
the  experiments  in  progress,  yet  the  result  will  nevertheless  be  placed  be- 
fore them  for  their  judgment."  Should  Mr.  Meehan,  in  this  large  collec- 
tion, be  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  (and  if  his  theory  be  true  he  undoubtedly 
will,)  three  plants  possessing  the  several  distinctive  sexual  characteristics  . 
of  the  three  he  exhibited  on  the  former  occasion,  we  trust  they  will  not  b6 
"  thrown  away,"  but  be  experimented  with,  by  him,  in  the  manner  already 
suggested,  or  else  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  other  reliable  person,  for 
this  purpose.  In  his  communication  to  one  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Meehan 
also  states  explicitly,  that  the  plant  sent  to  us  is  not  one  of  the  three  exhib- 
ited before  the  Society,  but  was  from  a  plant  that  had  borne  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  It  appears,  then,  that  it,  at  any  rate,  has  not  changed  its  sexual 
character,  the  blossoms  having  been  hermaphrodite  before,  and  are  her- 
maphrodite now  notwithstanding  its  present  feebleness. 

It  is  probably  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  that  views  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  Meehan  were,  at 
one  time,  maintained  by  the  late  Mr.  Downing.  He  contended  that  the 
natural  condition  of  Hovey's  Seedling  was  staminate ;  but  by  permitting 
the  old  plants  to  bear  for  several  successive  years,  their  luxuriance  was 
impaired,  and  their  sexual  character  altered — in  other  words — they  became 
pistillate.  And  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  position,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  sending  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  several  of 
his  plants  in  pots.  After  that  announcement,  as  nothing  more  is  found  in 
the  Horticulturist  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable  that  he  abandoned  the 
doctrine.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  he  did  send  the  plants  to  Boston,  and  that  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  decided  they  were  not  Hovey's 
Seedling.— [See  our  Magazine  for  1850,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  8.— Ed.] 
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Saturday,  January  28,  1854. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  Publication  Committee  was  requested  to  procure  the  publication  of 
a  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  in  small  pocket  form,  and  that  1000  copies  be 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  members. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  the  21st  to  the  28th  days  of 
September  for  holding  the  next  Annual  Exhibition,  but  the  Report  was 
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amended,  fixing  the  time  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  18th  to  22d  Septem- 
ber, inclusive. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  received  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  voted  for  the  same. 

A  communication  was  received  from  N.  Longworth,  in  relation  to  the 
strawberry.     Laid  on  the  table. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  January  28th. 

February  4. — Adjourned  meeting, — Vice  President  Richards  in  the  chair. 

There  being  no  quorum  the  meeting  adjourned  to  first  Saturday  in  March. 

March  4. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey  it  was  voted  that  the  President,  C.  M.  Hovey, 
French,  Breck,  Walker,  King,  and  Wight,  be  a  Committee  to  report  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Convention  in  Boston,  next  autumn. 

Mr.  S.  Walker  reported  that  Mr.  I.  Babbitt  did  not  accept  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Society  in  reference  to  his  grafting  wax. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  11th. 

March  10. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  settle  with  the  publishers  of  the  Trans- 
actions, if  any  funds  remained  in  their  hands. 

The  President  and  two  Secretaries  were  chosen  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  subject  of  admission  fees  at  the  weekly  exhibitions,  and  report  to  the 
Society. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  March  17. 

March  17. — Adjourned  meeting, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting, 
reported  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  Boston. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  S.  King,  Dr.  Wight,  A.  W.  Stetson,  and  Thos. 
Page  were  chosen  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect. 

L.  E.  Beckmans,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member. 

J.  Vick,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  copy  of  the  Horticulturist  for 
1853,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  for  the  same. 

Dissolved. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  APRIL. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

March  has  been  a  very  variable  month.     The  early  part  was  mild  and 
pleasant,  with  warm  rains,  which  nearly  cleared  the  ground  of  frost ;  but 
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the  latter  part  has  been  unusually  cold  and  blustering,  with  snow,  and  the 
thermometer  as  low  as  10°  on  the  21st.  The  ground  again  froze  up  on  the 
surface,  and  at  the  time  we  write  it  is  yet  too  cold  to  admit  of  out-door 
operations  to  any  extent,  except  pruning,  grafting,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  first  houses,  will  now  begin  to  color  their  fruit;  or 
perhaps  in  those  a  little  later  will  now  have  arrived  at  a  good  size,  and  will 
begin  to  color  next  month.  Take  advantage  of  warm  and  genial  weather  to 
give  as  much  air  as  possible,  without  chilling  the  house,  and  do  not  keep 
up  too  high  a  night  temperature  ;  for  want  of  attention  to  these  tilings,  com- 
plaints are  often  made  that  early  grapes  do  not  color  well.  Continue  to  top 
the  laterals  if  they  are  making  a  vigorous  growth.  Vines  in  the  green- 
house will  now  have  advanced  so  as  to  show  the  fruit  buds  prominently, 
and  will  be  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  the  month ;  top  the  laterals  if  they 
are  getting  too  long,  and  tie  in  all  the  spurs  carefully  to  the  trellis ;  keep 
the  house  well  damped  till  they  begin  to  open  their  flowers,  when  it  may 
be  partially  discontinued  till  the  fruit  is  well  set ;  keep  up  also  a  slightly 
higher  temperature.  Cold  houses  will  now  need  careful  watching.  The 
vines  should  at  once  be  uncovered,  syringed,  and  tied  loosely  to  the  trellis. 
Keep  the  house  rather  cool,  and  do  not  bring  them  on  too  fast.  Vines  in 
tlie  open  air  should  be  all  put  in  order. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit  rapidly;  by, the 
end  of  the  month  it  will  be  as  large  as  walnuts.  Keep  the  roots  well 
watered,  and  guard  carefully  against  the  green  fly  and  red  spider.  Fresh 
trees  may  be  introduced  for  a  succession.  Now  is  the  right  time  to  plant 
trees  in  pots. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  be  planted  this  month. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  should  be  planted  this  month. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  uncovered  now.  Rake  off  the  coarse 
covering,  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled  and  fine,  clear  all 
away  and  dress  and  clean  the  beds,  digging  in  guano  or  manure  between 
the  rows,  if  fine  large  berries  are  wanted. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted. 

Grafting  should  be  done  now.  Begin  with  the  cherries  and  plums,  and 
finisli  with  the  pears  and  apples. 

Canker  Worm  Grubs  will  begin  to  run,  and  all  trees  should  be  tarred 
or  otherwise  protected  from  them. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  greenhouse  and  conservatory  will  now  require  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  plants  should  be  rearranged  and  put  in  order  for 
their  spring  growth.  Some  will  require  pruning  in ;  others  top  dressing ; 
some  staked  up ;  and  others,  whose  beauty  is  past,  may  be  carried  to  the 
reserve  house,  or  removed  into  frames,  and  their  place  supplied  with  others 
just  coming  into  bloom.  All  half  hardy  plants  will  do  full  as  well  in  a  frame 
as  in  the  house ;  and  plenty  of  room  is  important  when  the  new  growth  be- 
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gins,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  crowded  upon  and  injured.  A  great  deal 
of  repotting  will  need  to  be  done,  especially  where  it  is  desirable  to  hurry 
on  some  particular  plants. 

Open  and  air  the  house  freely  in  good  weather,  and  apply  the  syringe 
oftener  than  in  cold  weather.  Camellias,  azaleas,  and  many  plants  delight 
in  a  humid  atmosphere  when  they  are  making  their  growth.  Look  after  the 
stock  of  bedding  plants,  and  see  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  under  propaga- 
tion to  supply  the  vacant  borders  of  the  flower  garden. 

Camellias  now  growing  freely  may  have  weak  liquid  manure,  or  guano, 
applied  to  the  roots  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Syringe  the 
foliage  every  day,  or  every  other  day. 

Azaleas  will  be  in  full  bloom  now,  and  should  be  freely  watered;  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  head  in  the  plants,  and  repot  if  they  need  it. 

Pelargoniums  will  be  coming  on  rapidly ;  give  an  abundance  of  air  and 
keep  down  the  green  fly ;  a  slight  watering  with  manure  water  will  benefit 
them. 

Heaths  will  now  begin  to  grow,  and  should  have  a  cool  place,  and  an 
abundance  of  air  to  keep  them  from  drawing  up  weakly.  It  is  tlie  month 
when  they  suffer  much  by  the  temperature  just  right  for  other  plants,  but 
too  warm  for  them. 

Epacrises  should  be  headed  in,  repotted,  and  have  the  same  care  as 
healths. 

Cinerarias  will  be  in  flower;  water  carefully,  and  be  sure  never  to  let 
the  green  fly  get  hold  of  the  plants.     Seeds  may  be  sown  now. 

Japan  Lilies  will  now  have  advanced  several  inches,  and  if  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  shift  into  the  next  size. 

Fuchsias  propagated  in  February,  will  now  need  repotting. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  dividing  the 
roots ;  the  latter  the  best  way  where  there  is  no  convenience  for  striking  the 
cuttings. 

BiGNONiA  venusta.    Large  plants  will  now  require  to  be  pruned  in. 

Acacias  may  be  headed  in  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering. 

Roses  in  small  pots  may  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  size. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  should  be  pruned  and  repotted,  placing 
them  in  a  slight  bottom  heat,  if  convenient. 

OxALisES  done  flowering  may  be  placed  away  under  the  stage  on  a  dry 
shelf. 

Gladioluses  may  be  potted  now  for  early  blooming. 

Tuberoses  may  be  potted,  and  started  in  a  good  hotbed. 

Calceolarias  should  be  repotted. 

Heliotropes,  Salvias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  in  very  small  pots,  may  have  a 
shift  into  the  next  size,  and  be  removed  to  frames  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected in  good  weather. 

Sow  Seeds  of  all  kinds  of  annuals,  wanted  for  early  blooming,  especially 
amaranths,  eternal  flowers,  asters,  stocks,  coxcomb,  &c.,  &c. 
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FLOWER    GARDEN   AND    SHRUBBERY. 

Push  forward  all  operations  now  with  the  utmost  despatch ;  clean,  level, 
rake,  and  roll  the  walks ;  roll  and  rake  the  lawns.  Prune  away  all  dead 
wood  and  useless  suckers,  and  head  in  such  kinds  of  shrubs  as  require  it. 
If  anything  is  to  be  planted,  attend  to  it  in  good  season.  Manure  and  dig 
the  borders,  and  trench  all  ground  intended  for  planting  choice  annuals. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  and  other  bulbs,  should  be  uncovered  as 
soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Remove  part  of  the  covering  at  once, 
and  let  the  rest  remain  if  the  weather  is  too  cool. 

Carnations,  &c.,  in  frames,  should  be  daily  opened  and  aired,  to  guard 
against  damp.  The  plants  may  be  removed  to  their  flowering  beds  the  last 
of  the  month. 

Herbaceous  Plants  should  be  uncovered,  and  if  in  beds,  they  should 
be  dug  and  put  in  order. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  may  be  planted  now. 

Peonies  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  starting  above 
ground. 

Dahlias  for  early  blooming  may  now  be  started  in  a  cold  frame  or  hot 
bed. 

Hardy  Annuals,  such  as  larkspurs,  clarkias,  eschscholtzias,  &c.,  may  be 
sown  in  beds  or  the  border  where  they  are  to  grow,  as  they  do  not  trans- 
plant freely. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  and  heavily  manured. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Make  up  new  hot-beds  for  planting  out  cucumbers  and  melons ;  and  for 
transplanting  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  &c.,  previous  to  removing  to  the  open 
ground ;  a  moderate  heat  will  answer  now,  and  the  beds  need  not  be  so 
large  as  last  month.  The  heat  in  the  old  beds  may  be  increased  by  adding 
linings  a  foot  thick  of  fresh  dung. 

Asparagus  Beds  should  receive  attention  the  first  thing  after  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground.     Manure  heavily,  and  fork  in  carefully. 

Peas,  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  vegetables  may 
be  planted. 

Rhubarb  Roots  may  be  forwarded  in  their  growth,  by  covering  with  a 
barrow  of  horse  manure. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  may  be  sown  to  succeed  those  growing  in  the 
hot-bed,  removing  tlie  plants  to  the  open  air  the  last  of  May. 

Lima  Beans  may  be  obtained  a  month  earlier  by  planting  in  the  hot-bed 
or  an  inverted  sod,  and  removing  to  the  garden  in  May. 

Peppers,  Martynias,  Okra,  Celery,  &c.,  may  be  sown  now,  and  an 
earlier  crop  secured. 

Horseradish  may  be  planted  this  month;  first  trenching  the  ground 
deeply,  and  manuring  it  well. 

Trench  and  prepare  all  ground  intended  for  planting. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.      The  Hardy  Magnolias. 

The  magnolias  are  the  most  magnificent  trees  among  the 
arboricultural  productions  of  the  globe,  and  stand  prominent 
amidjjjthe  forest  treasures  of  the  United  States.  The  stateli- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  their  growth — the  size  and  verdure  of 
their  foliage — and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
render  them  at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  objects  of  the 
greatest  interest.  No  ornamental  trees  have  more  claims  upon 
the  planter  than  these.  Hardy  enough,  as  several  of  them 
are,  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  New  England  winter,  they 
deserve  a  place  in  the  garden  or  grounds  of  every  admirer  of 
elegant  trees. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tulip  tree,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  natural  group,  no  others  will  compare  with  them  in  all 
that  constitutes  beauty  of  form  and  magnificence  of  flowers ; 
the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  maple,  each  have  their  merits ;  but 
they  are  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  magnolias^ 
and  cannot  be  compared  with  them.  The  oak  pleases  us  in 
picturesque  form,  its  sturdy  growth,  its  varied  foliage,  and  for 
the  associations  which  invest  it ;  but  the  magnolia  delights  us 
in  the  symmetry  of  its  habit, — the  breadth  of  its  deep  green 
leaves,  the  size  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  rich 
coral  berries.  In  the  park  the  oak  would  stand  conspicuous 
among  all  other  trees ;  but  on  the  polished  lawn,  the  magnolia 
could  have  no  rival  but  in  itself. 
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Michanx,  who  in  his  Sylvia  has  described  and  elegantly 
figured  all  the  fine  species  indigenous  to  America,  is  un- 
bounded in  his  praise  of  the  magnolias.  An  opportunity  to 
see  them  in  all  their  splendor  in  their  native  forests,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  one,  so  great  a  lover  of  fine  trees,  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  their  richness  and  magnificence.  The 
M.  macrophylla  he  carried  home  with  him  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  in  whose  garden,  at  Malmaison,  it  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  in  1811. 

The  magnolias  are  all  natives  of  America  and  Asia,  none 
yet  having  been  found  in  Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  or 
Australia.  They  also  occupy  nearly  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude,  from  the  28th  to  the  42d. '  Michaux  states,  that  of 
the  thirteen  species  known  to  exist  when  he  published  his 
work,  (1814)  eight  were  varieties  of  America,  and  five  of 
Asia;  but  Loudon,  in  h\s  Arboretum,  (1842)  only  enumerates 
twelve  species,  and  one  of  them  a  doubtful  one,  viz.,  M. 
pyramidata  Bartr.  Adopting  his  classification,  seven  are 
natives  of  America,  viz.,  M.  grandiflora,  glauca,  tripetala, 
macrophylla,  acuminata,  cordata,  and  auriculata  ;  and  four 
of  Asia,  viz.,  M.  conspicua,  purpurea,  gracilis,  and  fuscata. 
But  there  are  many  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the  above,  num- 
bering, in  all,  about  twenty.  We  shall  only  enumerate  such 
species  and  varieties  as  are  known  to  be  quite  hardy,  or  ap- 
pear to  demand  further  trial,  with  a  view  to  prove  them  to 
be  so. 

Unfortunately  there  has  prevailed  an  impression  that  most ' 
if  not  all  of  the  magnolias  are  partially  tender,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  grow  ;  indeed,  so  general  has  been  this  belief, 
that  but  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  amateur  planters  have 
dared  to  try  them ;  this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  good  trees 
in  our  nursery  collections,  has  retarded  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  trees  that  exist :  and  ornamental 
grounds,  that  might  have  now  been  enriched  with  superb 
specimens,  are  filled  with  silver  abeles,  horse-chestnuts, 
ailanthuses,  limes,  and  other  exotics. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  most  majestic  of  all 
the  species  (M.  grandiflora)  cannot  be  considered  sufficiently 
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hardy  to  stand  the  climate  in  the  latitude  of  42°  north.  So 
far  as  has  been  tried,  it  grows  tolerably  well  in  Philadelphia, 
where  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  old  Bartram  garden ;  but 
every  few  years  it  loses  its  leading  shoots,  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  thus  proving  that  without  protection  it  will  not 
thrive  well  here.  But,  cannot  hybridization  effect  som'ething 
to  give  it  more  hardiness  ?  We  shall  consider  this  in  noticing 
the  species. 

The  Chinese  or  Asiatic  species  are  quite  as  hardy  as  our 
natives ;  hardier  than  some  of  them.  They  are,  however,  of 
low  growth,  some  of  them,  in  fact,  mere  shrubs,  yet  still 
beautiful, — very  beautiful,  particularly  M.  conspicua.  Their 
hardiness  only  needs  to  be  known  to  render  them  favorites  in 
every  garden,  however  small. 

AMERICAN    MAGNOLIAS. 

Magnolia  acumina^ta. — This  species  is  the  hardiest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family,  and  equals  in 
altitude  and  dimensions  the  M.  grandiflora,  often  exceeding 
80  feet  in  height.  ,  The  leaves  are  large,  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  even  on  old  trees ;  and  on 
young  and  vigorous  ones  nearly  twice  that  size.  They  are 
oval,  entire,  and  very  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  greenish  white,  with  a  tint  of  yellow,  and 
have  a  slight  odor.  The  cones  or  fruit  are  about  three  inches 
long,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  when  green  resemble 
the  cucumber,  from  whence  the  common  name,  Cucumber 
magnolia.     The  seeds  are  rose  colored. 

The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  the 
summit  is  ample,  and  symmetrically  shaped. 

This  magnolia  Michaux  characterizes  "  as  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  the  American  forests."  Its  large  flowers,  abundantly 
displayed  amid  its  superb  foliage,  have  a  fine  effect,  and 
render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  large  growing 
species. 

The  acuminata  occupies  a  great  range  of  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Niagara  Falls,  its  northern  limit,  (lat.  43°)  along 
the  whole  mountainous  tract  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  their  ter- 
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mination  in  Georgia,  a  distance  of  900  miles.  It  grows  most 
abundantly  on  the  declivities  of  mountains,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  fertile,  and  the  air  moist.  It  is  not  found  within 
100  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  Michaux  attributes  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  extreme  heat.  It  does,  however, 
succeed  very  well,  the  Bartram  specimen  in  Philadelphia  be- 
ing now  eighty  feet  high  and  seven  feet  in  circumference. 

Magnolia  auricula^ta. — Next  in  size  and  grandeur  to  the 
acuminata  is  the  present  species,  attaining,  according  to 
Michaux,  the  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  Bartram  spec- 
imen, however,  is  seventy-jive  feet  high,  and  five  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  It  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  and  the  size  of  the  flowers  as  the  last,  with  this 
addition  to  the  latter,  that  they  have  an  agreeable  odor.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  from  four  to 
six  broad ;  and  in  young  trees,  one-third  larger ;  the  base  of 
the  leaf  is  divided  into  rounded  lobes,  from  whence  its  specific 
name.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  white.  The  cones  are  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose  color  at  maturity. 
The  seeds  are  red. 

The  auriculata  is  found  growing  only  in  a  small  tract  of 
country,  on  the  AUeghanies  which  traverse  the  Southern 
States,  300  miles  from  the  sea;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ohio  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. Bartram  discovered  it  in  1786.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  the  lofty  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

Magnolia  tripe'tala. — Next  in  respect  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  magnolia,  comes  the  tripetala.  It  is  found  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  York,  but  is  more  abundant  further 
south  ;  it  is  also  plentiful  in  the  Western  States.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  below  the  auriculata,  the  Bartram  specimen  being 
about  forty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  circumference.  Its 
leaves  are  larger  than  either  the  auriculata  or  acuminata,  be- 
ing eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long  and  seven  or  eight  broad, 
and  often  displayed  in  rays  at  the  ends  of  the  vigorous  shoots, 
like  an  umbrella,  from  whence  its  name  (umbrella  tree.)  The 
flowers  are  also  large,  seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
white,  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  scarcely  so 
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fragrant  as  the  other  species.  The  fruit  is  conical,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  two  in  diameter,  rose  colored  when  ripe, 
with  pale  red  seeds. 

The  tripetala  is  a  superb  tree  ;  its  long,  smooth  shoots,  its 
huge  foliage,  its  elegant  flowers,  and  showy  fruit,  forming 
successively  through  the  year,  objects  of  the  most  attractive 
interest.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  it  comes  into  bloom  early, 
when  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  We  have  already  given 
an  engraving  of  this  species,  (Vol.  XII,  p.  61.) 

Magnolia  cordaVa. — This  species,  Michaux  remarks,  "  very 
nearly  resembles  the  acuminata,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  where  it  grows,"  and 
Loudon,  in  his  Arh.  B>-it.,  states  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that 
species.  It  attains  about  the  same  altitude  as  the  tripetala, 
(forty  or  fifty  feet,)  and  only  differs  in  its  broader  leaves, 
which  are  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  three  to  five  in 
breadth,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow,  marked  inside 
with  a  few  reddish  lines.  The  cones  are  three  inches  long, 
green,  and  the  seeds  are  deep  red. 

The  cordata  was  discovered  by  the  elder  Michaux,  who 
found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Savannah,  in  Upper  Geor- 
gia, and  on  those  of  the  streams  which  traverse  the  back  part 
of  South  Carolina.  It  never  makes  its  appearance  in  forests, 
but  only  in  isolated  situations,  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

This  species  is  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation ;  and  is  less 
known  than  either  of  .the  above,  though  Michaux  speaks  of 
it  as  '■'  resisting  an  intense  degree  of  cold,"  and  therefore  a 
most  interesting  one  to  amateur  planters.  It  will  thrive  in 
our  climate,  and  should  be  generally  introduced. 

These  four  species  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in 
any  good  locality  throughout  Massachusetts,  and  probably 
much  further  north.  Fine  specimens  of  the  three  first  may 
be  found  around  Boston,  particularly  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Cambridge. 

Magnolia  macrophylla. — This  remarkable  species  has 
generally  been  considered  too  tender  for  our  climate.  It 
grows  freely  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  a  tree  in  the  old 
Bartram  garden,  thirty  feet  high,  and  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
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cumfereuce.  We  think  it  deserving  of  a  more  general  trial  ; 
and  believe  it  will  be  found  quite  hardy.  It  loves  a  good 
generous  soil,  and  a  dry  substratum  ;  like  the  ailanthuses  and 
many  other  trees,  it  soon  perishes,  if  the  roots  are  soaked 
with  water  all  winter. 

It  is  the  most  rare  of  all  the  native  magnolias,  being  only 
found  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  Tennessee  ; 
always  sparingly  dispersed,  only  a  few  trees  being  found 
together. 

In  its  general  appearance  it  is  like  the  tripetala,  and  it  is 
always  accompanied  in  its  native  forests  by  that  species. 
The  leaves  are  very  large,  often  measuring  thirty-jive  inches 
long,  and  nine  or  ten  broad  ;  they  are  oblong  oval,  and  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  the  largest  of  all  the 
magnolias,  being  frequently  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  fine  white,  with  a  small  deep  purple  spot  as  the 
interior  base  of  the  petals,  which  are  six  in  number ;  they 
also  diffuse  a  fragrant  odor.  The  cones  are  four  inches  long, 
and  rose  colored. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  its  numerous 
blossoms,  set  off"  by  the  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage  which 
surrounds  them.  It  appears  to  us  that  no  care  or  expense 
should  be  considered  too  great  to  thoroughly  test  the  hardi- 
ness of  this  superb  species. 

Magnolia  grandiflo^ra, — There  can  be  but  little  hope  of 
acclimating  this  species  ;  certainly  as  regards  majesty  of  form, 
magnificence  of  foliage  and  elegance  of  flowers,  it  is  the  finest 
tree  in  the  world,  Bartram  says  its  trunk  resembles  a  "  beau- 
tiful column,"  and  its  dark  green  foliage,  "  silvered  over  with 
milk  white  flowers,"  It  attains  the  height  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet.  The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  three 
or  four  inches  wide,  evergreen,  thick,  smooth,  glossy,  and  very 
brilliant  on  the  upper  surface.  The  flowers  are  six  or  eight 
inches  across,  and  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  last  year's  shoots  ; 
they  are  white,  and  so  exceedingly  sweet  as  to  be  overpow- 
ering to  many  persons. 

It  is  found  growing  as  far  up  the  Mississippi  as  Natchez, 
and  as  far  east  as  North  Carolina,  and  is  very  abundant  over 
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an  extent  of  2000  miles  of  territory.  It  grows  in  cool  and 
shady  places,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep  and  fertile. 

Thoronghly  protected,  no  doubt  it  would  grow  well  in  the 
latitude  of  42°  north.  But  a  tree  that  requires  this  trouble 
can  Jiever  become  a  popular  variety  ;  the  only  hope  is  in  the 
production  of  hybrids,  which  will  not  take  away  its  evergreen 
character,  but  render  it  more  hardy.  The  French  and  Bel- 
gian Catalogues  enumerate  a  variety  which  thrives  where  the 
grandiflora  will  not  grow ;  it  is  called  the  Magnolm  grandi- 
flora,  var.  gallisoniere,  and  we  hope  its  hardiness  will  be  tested. 

These  two  species,  the  grandiflora  and  macrophylla,  we 
have  introduced  here  to  render  planters  and  amateurs  more 
familiar  with  their  beauties  and  claims  upon  their  attention. 
We  cannot  consider  them  yet  among  the  hardy  species. 

ASIATIC    SPECIES. 

Magnolia  consp'icua. — (The  Yu'lan  magnolia.) — This  spe- 
cies is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  China,  in  the  year 
627,  and  has  ever  since  that  time  held  the  first  rank  as  an 
ornamental  tree  in  their  gardens.  In  its  native  country,  when 
full  grown,  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The 
largest  plant  in  Great  Britain,  in  1835,  when  it  was  measured 
for  Mr.  Loudon,  was  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  at  that 
time  had  open  5000  flowers!  It  is  quite  rare  in  our  gardens, 
and  but  few  specimens  of  any  size  are  to  be  found. 

The  conspicua  of  which  we  annex  a  drawing,  (fig.  13,^ 
assumes  a  regular  conical  shape,  with  numerous  branches  and  . 
twigs,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  milk  white,  expand  before 
any  of  the  leaves,  blooming  in  April  or  May.  It  blossoms 
when  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  grows  so  well  as  to 
reach  the  height  of  ten  feet  in  six  or  eight  years. 

It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  species,  standing  a  temperature  of 
25°  below  zero,  without  the  least  injury.  A  fine  plant  of  it 
on  the  elegant  grounds  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
blooms  beautifully  every  year.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
hardiest  of  our  American  kinds. 

It  grows  readily,  preferring  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  in  a 
rather  dry  locality,  and  while  quite  small,  if  in  a  bleak  place, 
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may  be  slightly  protected  with  a  few  pine  boughs ;  but  as 
soon  as  well  established  it  needs  no  more  care  than  the 
hardiest  shrub.     No  garden^ should  be  without  it. 


Fig.  13.    Magnolia  conspicua. 

Magnolia  purpu^rea.— A  smaller  growing  species  than  the 
conspicua,  found  in  Japan,  and  introduced  to  England  in 
1790.  Its  height  is  about  ten  feet,  when  full  grown.  Stems 
numerous,  not  much  branched ;  leaves,  large,  deep  green ; 
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flowers,  large,  rich  purple  on  the  outside  of  the  petals,  and 
nearly  white  within,  the  contrast  of  the  two  colors  renderhig 
it  peculiarly  beautiful.  It  should  have  a  light,  rich  earth  to 
grow  in,  and  a  dry  subsoil,  when  it  will  prove  quite  hardy, 
and  a  most  ornamental  species. 

Magnolia  Soulangea^na. — This  so  closely  resembles  the 
conspicua  when  not  in  flower,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
it.  It  is  a  hybrid,  raised  at  Froment,  near  Paris,  by  the  late 
Chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,  and  supposed  to  be  between  M. 
conspicua  and  purpurea,  as  they  stood  near  together.  It 
only  difl'ers  from  the  former  species,  in  having  its  flowers 
slightly  tinged  with  purple.  It  is  a  fine  shrub,  and  with  the 
other  hardy  ones,  indispensable  in  every  fine  collection. 

These  are  all  the  hardy  species  of  this  grand  tribe,  and 
they  are  deserving  of  far  more  attention  than  they  have 
received.  We  commend  our  account  of  them  to  every  ama- 
teur and  lover  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  though  longer  than 
we  intended  to  make  our  article  when  we  commenced,  we 
hope  they  will  find  it  worthy  of  their  perusal. 


Art.    II.      On  the  Picturesque. 
By  Wilson  Flagg. 

There  is  no  term  in  the  English  language  which  has,  in 
general,  been  so  badly  defined,  and  used  with  such  a  vague 
signification,  as  the  word  picturesque.  The  best  authors, 
including  those  who  have  written  particularly  on  the  class  of 
subjects  comprehended  by  this  term,  have  given  very  imper- 
fect definitions  of  it.  They  have  commonly  defined  it  in 
one  sense,  and  used  it  in  various  other  spnses.  Thus,  Sir 
Uvedale  Price,  in  defining  the  picturesque,  endeavors  to  limit 
a  word  of  very  general  and  complex  signification  so  as  to 
make  it  apply,  like  the  words  smooth  and  rough,  to  only  a 
single  class  of  ideas.  This  author,  in  many  of  his  remarks 
on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  \vas  misled  by 
the  false  theory  of  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  neither  correct 
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in  his  definitions  nor  profound  in  his  speculations.  In  com- 
ing at  the  meaning  of  a  term  it  is  not  the  inventive  faculty 
that  ought  to  be  employed. "  Our  object  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  senses  it  is  generally  used  and  applied  by 
authors,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  wJw  have  not  written 
expressly  on  the  subject,  and  who  are  not  wedded  to  a  theory, 
and  define  it  accordingly. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  too  much  labor  is  often  be- 
stowed in  speculations  upon  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  but 
they  would  find  less  fault  if  they  considered  how  greatly  the 
correctness  of  a  whole  science  depends  on  the  accurate  defi- 
nition of  terms.  In  the  present  case,  the  definition  of  the 
word  picturesque  includes  in  itself,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
science  of  the  laws  of  beauty.  Let  a  person  have  but  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this  word,  and  he  has 
obtained  a  considerable  insight  into  the  principles  that  govern 
our  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  origin  of  our  agreeable 
sensations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  premises,  that 
almost  all  writers  who  have  used  the  word  picturesque,  have 
leaned,  in  their  application  of  it,  towards  those  objects  which 
have  a  rude,  melancholy  or  desolate  expression,  rather  than 
to  those  expressive  of  gay,  shining  and  lively  qualities.  The 
same  habit  prevails  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word 
poetical.  If  there  be  something  romantic  or  a  certain  amount 
of  sadness  associated  with  any  scene  or  object,  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  called  poetical  as  well  as  picturesque.  This  fact  serves 
to  illustrate  a  certain  principle,  which  I  shall  maintain,  that 
adversity  and  misfortune,  or  the  expressions  of  these  qualities, 
are  favorable  to  picturesque  effects,  by  more  powerfully  exer- 
cising our  sympathies. 

All  men  have  a  natural  susceptibility  to  be  agreeably 
affected  by  scenes  of  beauty ;  and  this  disposition  needs  only 
a  little  culture  to  open  to  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
innocent  pleasure.  The  power  of  different  individuals  to  be 
thus  affected  is  proportionate  to  their  mental  culture,  and  to  the 
warmth  of  their  natural  sensibility.  An  extravagant  amount 
of  this  kind  of  enthusiasm  might  interfere  with  one's  thrift, 
and  his  success  in  the  practical  business  of  life  ;  but  there  is 
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little  danger  that  with  many  it  would  become  a  passion, 
while  for  all  it  would  furnish  a  delightful  recreation.  The 
general  effect  of  the  cultivation  of  this  taste  would  be  to 
check  one's  disposition  to  be  corrupted  by  avarice  or  sensu- 
ality, and  cause  men  to  be  less  grasping  and  selfish  in 
pursuing  the  gifts  of  fortune.  In  many  people  this  taste  for 
beauty,  like  the  higher  moral  sentiments,  is  sufficiently  alive 
to  be  a  source  of  continual  pleasure.  It  is  the  dormancy  of 
these  moral  faculties  in  man  in  general  that  causes  half  the 
intemperance  and  sensuality  that  prevail  in  the  world. 

We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  an  inquiry  into  the  sources 
of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
various  scenes  of  nature,  must  increase  our  own  ability  to 
use  them  for  our  advantage.  The  nature  of  the  picturesque 
is  not  a  senseless  study,  or  a  mere  wanton  gratification  of 
refined  curiosity.  We  are  all  charmed  by  certain  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  especially  when  the  two  are  combined  in 
agreeable  harmony ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  those  objects,  those  scenes  and  combinations  of  forms  and 
colors,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  pleasure  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  sight,  is  essential  to  success  in 
our  attempts  either  to  improve  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country,  or  to  beautify  our  own  estates. 

We  may  define  the  picturesque  as  that  visible  quality  in 
any  scene  or  object  which,  without  being  necessarily  beau- 
tiful, excites  an  agreeable  emotion  or  sentiment.  Very  early 
in  life  one  is  agreeably  affected  by  brilliant  colors  and  sym- 
metrical forms.  These  qualities  are  ingredients  of  intrinsic 
beauty.  But  as  one  acquires  a  knowledge  of  history  and 
romance,  and  learns  the  connection  between  certain  objects 
and  certain  interesting  events,  they  acquire  in  his  mind  an 
expression  that  renders  them  even  more  pleasing  than  many 
other  things  which  are  intrinsically  beautiful.  Even  in 
winter,  when  nature  is  divested  of  almost  all  her  charms,  he 
derives  from  a  view  of  the  barren  landscape  a  sentiment  not 
the  less  agreeable  because  it  is  allied  to  melancholy.  That 
quality,  in  a  scene  that  is  void  of  absolute  beauty,  which 
gives  it  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  object,  is  the  picturesque ; 
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and  of  all  kinds  of  beauty,  this  requires  the  greatest  amount 
of  mental  culture  to  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  picturesque  is  not  so  much  a  quality  of  the  object 
itself,  as  something  associated  with  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  and  affecting  it,  not  like  the  beauty  of  symmetrical 
forms  and  agreeable  colors,  by  an  intrinsic  property,  but  by 
suggestion.  It  does  not  consist  of  roughness  or  irregularity ; 
though  certain  scenes  may  be  rendered  more  picturesque  by 
these  qualities.  Symmetry,  smoothness,  and  brilliancy  of 
hues,  produce  another  class  of  sensations ;  yet  many  a  pic- 
turesque object  may  possess  all  these  intrinsic  properties  of 
beauty.  Thus  the  landscape  in  autumn,  when  arrayed  in  a 
gorgeous  variety  of  hues,  is  still  more  picturesque  than  in  the 
plain  verditure  of  summer,  because  those  beautiful  tints  are 
suggestive  of  certain  poetical  images  and  sentiments  con- 
nected with  the  decline  of  the  year.  A  scene  artificially 
decorated  may  be  no  less  picturesque  than  a  rude  and  native 
scene ;  but  the  ornaments  must  be  simple,  and  associated  only 
with  agreeable  images. 

Though  the  absence  of  intrinsic  beauty  is  often  favorable 
to  picturesque  expression,  it  is  not  essential  to  it.  The  mind 
is  in  a  better  state  of  abstraction,  when  no  beautiful  quality 
in  the  scene  draws  the  attention  away  from  those  objects 
which  have  only  a  suggestive  interest ;  or  in  other  words, 
when  the  mere  pleasures  of  sight  do  not  interrupt  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination.  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  better 
subjects  for  the  painter  than  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  not 
because  they  are  plainer,  but  because  they  are  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  train,  of  agreeable  reflections.  The  mind  is 
affected  with  more  pleasure  by  a  picture  or  a  scene  in  real 
life  that  awakens  one's  sympathies,  than  by  one  that  only 
causes  admiration.  We  feel  compassion  for  the  poor,  and  are 
interested  in  their  simple  habits  of  life.  The  sight  of  their 
rustic  dwellings  excites  these  emotions,  and  tranquilizes  the 
mind,  by  affording  a  pleasant  exercise  to  the  imagination. 
Men  are  also  prone  to  feel  envious  of  the  wealthy ;  and  their 
splendid  villas  seem  as  if  intended  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the   occupants.     Hence, 
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though  v/e  may  contemplate  them  as  beautiful  specimens  of 
architectural  art,  they  have  but  little  picturesque  beauty  when 
compared  with  many  of  the  inferior  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
It  shall  be  my  endeavor,  however,  in  some  future  essay,  to 
point  out  certain  principles,  which  might  enable  us  to  add  a 
picturesque  expression  to  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  as 
well  as  to  the  humble  cottages  of  the  poor. 

While  contemplating  any  scene,  thousands  of  ideas  and 
images  will  enter  the  mind  and  pass  out  again  so  rapidly  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  perceive  all  the  reasons  why  Ave  are 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected.  When  we  view  the 
picture  of  a  humble  cottage,  the  idea  of  the  artless  civility  of 
the  inmates,  and  of  the  welcome  attention  we  might  receive, 
if  we  entered  such  a  place,  unconsciously  influences  the 
mind,  and  renders  the  picture  the  more  interesting.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  representation  of  a  costly  mansion,  we 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  a  formal  letter  of  introduction 
alone  would  gain  one  admittance  into  its  precincts ;  and  the 
picture,  in  spite  of  its  real  beauty,  is  made  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable by  these  reflections.  If  it  were  the  residence  of 
superior  beings,  we  should  be  inspired  by  a  feeling  of  ven- 
eration, which  would  cause  a  train  of  sublime  images  to  be 
associated  with  it.  Hence  a  magnificent  church  or  cathedral, 
unless  there  be  some  false  taste  in  its  architectural  ornaments 
and  proportions,  may  be  truly  picturesque,  notwithstanding 
its  splendor  and  costliness,  because  we  regard  it  as  the  house 
of  God.  The  seats  of  the  nobility  may  sometimes  be  re- 
garded with  similar  feelings  of  reverence  by  the  simple  and 
ignorant  peasantry. 

No  scene  or  object  can  be  picturesque  without  simplicity. 
All  truly  great  paintings  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart  by  representing  some  simple  scene  that  power- 
fully affects  the  imagination ; — a  solitary  traveller  seeking 
protection  in  a  cave  or  a  ruin  from  the  perils  of  a  storm,  or  a 
few  sailors  half  perishing  on  a  raft  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
A  picture  of  a  weary  traveller  by  the  wayside,  leaning  on 
his  staff",  is  a  scene  for  the  poet ;  while  a  king  sitting  on  his 
throne  is  left  to  the  dry  page  of  the  historian.     But  let  a 
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king  be  dethroned  and  seek  shelter  in  a  woodman's  hut,  and 
he  becomes,  in  that  situatipn,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
objects  that  can  employ  the  genius  of  poetry  or  romance. 
As  soon  as  the  great  have  fallen  into  adversity,  they  are 
candidates  for  our  sympathy,  and  we  feel  the  more  interest 
in  them  in  proportion  as  they  have  fallen  from  a  lofty  emi- 
nence. They  are  now  reduced  to  our  own  level  of  fortune, 
while  their  former  condition  seems  to  render  them  worthy  of 
a  better  fate.  They  may  still  be  as  happy  as  in  their  pros- 
perity, but  they  can  more  easily  enlist  our  sympathies, 
because  their  present  condition  is  one  of  greater  simplicity. 

A  sheepfold  of  simple  and  rather  fanciful  structure,  with  a 
small  flock  around  it,  either  reposing  or  quietly  feeding ;  a 
group  of  village  youths  and  maidens,  engaged  in  rustic 
amusement  under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  oak ;  a  little 
skiff  buffeting  a  storm,  at  a  short  distance  from  harbor,  or 
the  wreck  of  a  larger  vessel  stranded  upon  the  shore  ; — all 
these  scenes  derive  their  picturesque  quality  from  their  power 
of  exciting  agreeable  or  sympathetic  emotions.  A  little 
sheepfold,  surrounded  by  its  harmless  occupants,  is  in  itself 
but  a  trifle.  Why  does  it  affect  the  mind  with  an  agreeable 
sensation,  like  something  intrinsically  beautiful  ?  It  is  not 
that  we  care  much  about  the  sheep.  We  feel  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  but  little  interest  in  their  welfare. 
The  picture  is  suggestive  of  something  not  seen,  but  easily 
imagined,  which  is  truly  interesting.  It  intimates  to  the 
observer  that  there  is  a  farmer's  dwelling,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  fold,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  farm,  and  occupied 
by  a  happy  family.  , Besides  awakening  a  variety  of  pastoral 
images,  connected  with  the  fictions  of  poetry  and  romance, 
it  leads  the  imagination  through  many  a  smiling  scene  of 
rustic  toil  and  amusement. 

A  scene  or  an  object  is  made  picturesque  by  any  quality 
that  causes  it  to  awaken  an  agreeable  sentiment  or  an  inter- 
esting train  of  thoughts.  A  ruined  tower  is  more  picturesque 
than  the  same  would  be  in  a  perfect  condition  ;  because  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  simply  suggestive  of  certain  romantic 
incidents  of  history  which  are  connected  with  it ;  whereas, 
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in  the  former  case,  it  not  only  suggests  the  memory  of  these 
same  romantic  incidents,  but  awakens  also  those  poetical 
sentiments  that  always  attend  the  contemplation  of  venerable 
ruins.  The  word  picturesque  is,  therefore,  a  complex  term, 
which  is  used  like  those  words  that  stand  for  genera  and  not 
for  species ;  and  may  sometimes  stand  as  a  synonym  for  one 
epithet,  and  sometimes  for  another.  AVhen  it  is  applied  to  a 
castle,  celebrated  in  the  romance  of  history,  as  the  Prison  of 
Chillon,  where  Bonnivard  was  confined,  the  term,  in  this 
case,  is  but  a  synonym  for  romantic.  The  castle  suggests  to 
the  mind  those  interesting  events  that  are  associated  with  it 
in  our  memories.  It  is  picturesque  because  it  is  romantic, 
and  the  two  words,  when  applied  to  this  object,  are  made  to 
signify  the  same  thing. 

But  here  is  a  neat,  though  a  rude  little  cottage,  with  two 
or  three  smiling  and  ruddy  children  at  the  door.  It  seems  to 
be  the  dwelling  not  of  beggars,  but  of  rustics.  A  woodman 
is  standing  near,  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  branch  from  a  neigh- 
boring tree.  He  seems  to  be  the  father  of  the  family.  Two 
cows  are  reposing  near  the  shed,  and  a  few  others  are  quietly 
feeding  or  reclining  on  an  adjoining  slope.  When  we  call 
this  scene  picturesque,  we  do  not  mean  the  same  as  when 
we  apply  the  same  term  to  the  Prison  of  Chillon.  In  this 
case  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  pastoral  or  rural.  It 
is  this  pastoral  character  that  renders  it  interesting,  by  its 
suggestiveness  of  rural  content,  and  of  the  happy  life  of  a 
humble  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  is  beautiful  because  it  wears 
such  a  quiet  pastoral  look,  and  is  associated  with  all  those 
charming  fancies  so  generally  awakened  by  the  sight  of 
rustic  simplicity. 

We  pass  onward  until  we  arrive  at  an  ancient  burial 
ground.  We  see  the  monuments  gray  with  long  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  dilapidated  with  age.  Some  of  the  old 
headstones  are  leaning  considerably  from  their  upright  posi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  have  sunk  deeply  into  the  earth. 
The  whole  scene  is  expressive  of  solemnity^  a  quality  distinct 
from  sublimity,  but  productive  of  equally  powerful  emotions. 
The  solemn  is  always  picturesque  when  it  plainly  charac- 
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terizes  a  scene.  The  emotion  arises  from  a  union  of  religious 
feeling  with  an  idea  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  our 
own  ultimate  destination.  '  When  we  call  such  a  scene 
picturesque,  we  mean  that  it  is  interesting  from  its  solemnity. 
I  have  instanced  an  old  burial  ground,  because,  when  com- 
pared with  a  new  one,  it  contains  fewer  objects  that  serve  to 
divert  the  mind  from  solemn  thoughts.  An  old  burial  place 
is  more  unique,  all  its  objects  having  been  harmonized  into  a 
uniform  expression  by  the  agency  of  time. 

As  we  move  forward  in  the  same  grounds,  we  see  a  new- 
made  grave.  A  woman  stands  leaning  over  it,  apparently  in 
affliction.  She  holds  a  little  child  by  the  hand,  who  is 
looking  sorrowfully  in  her  face.  We  fancy  immediately  that 
we  see  the  desolate  widow  and  fatherless  orphan,  and  we  are 
moved  with  compassion.  This  scene  should  be  characterized 
as  pathetic.  It  is  picturesque,  because  it  has  the  power  of 
awaking  sentiments  of  pity  and  sadness.  In  all  these  cases 
the  imagination  is  the  source  from  which  the  scene  borrows 
its  charms.  To  a  man  of  cold  heart  and  torpid  imagination; 
nothing  is  picturesque,  nothing  is  poetical,  solemn,  pastoral 
or  pathetic.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  man  of 
cultivated  imagination  and  tender  feelings  must  have  sources 
of  happiness  which  are  entirely  hidden  from  the  ignorant 
boor,  or  the  dissipated  sensualist. 

We  proceed  on  ^our  ramble  until  we  reach  a  little  nook  or 
recess  in  the  woods.  A  precipice  of  fern-clad  rocks  bounds 
it  on  two  sides,  a  pleasant  grove  on  another  side,  while  in 
front  it  overlooks  the  neighboring  prospect.  Why  do  we 
call  such  a  scene  picturesque  ?  Under  what  head  should  we 
class  the  emotions  awakened  by  it  ?  They  are  those  of  quiet 
and  tranquillity.  The  scene  is  associated  with  ideas  of  pleas- 
ant seclusion ;  and  the  little  nook  is  picturesque  because  it  is 
sequestered,  and  fitted  for  a  rural  retreat  for  friends  or  for 
lovers,  where  they  may  pass  an  hour  unmolested  and  unob- 
served. Its  adaptedness  to  such  pleasant  seclusion  is  per- 
ceived instantaneously,  and  affects  the  mind  before  we  are 
conscious  of  the  reasons,  as  we  love  the  possession  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  benevolent  countenance,  without  pausing  to  analyze 
its  expressions. 
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We  remain  in  this  quiet  retreat,  looking  oat  to  (he  west 
until  the  day  declines.  We  have  been  gazing  for  some  min- 
utes on  the  landscape,  but  our  eyes  are  now  raised  above  the 
horizon  to  contemplate  one  of  the  most  glorious  scenes  in 
nature.  The  sun  is  just  setting  behind  a  pavilion  of  clouds, 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  infinitely  varied  forms  and  group- 
ings, and  tinted  with  the  constantly  changing  hues  of  the 
declining  sun.  The  scene  is  full  of  absolute  beauty.  A 
child  who  was  too  young  to  appreciate  picturesque  expres- 
sion, would  look  upon  it  with  delightful  sensations.  But  to 
the  man  of  cultivated  imagination  it  is  also  highly  pictu- 
resque. Yet  there  is  nothing  of  that  rudeness  about  it  which 
is  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  the  very  essence  of  pictu- 
resque beauty.  It  is  an  ethereal  scene  ;  and  it  elevates  the 
mind  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  infinite  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  emotion  attending  it  is  one  that  is  somewhat  religious, 
hopeful  and  sublime. 

The  sun  has  set  :  and  as  M'-e  are  journeying  homewards, 
we  follow  a  path  that  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  seashore. 
We  soon  arrive  at  an  opening  between  two  hills,  just  wide 
enough  to  afford  a  sight  of  as  much  of  the  ocean  as  may  be 
comprehended  in  one  view.  It  is  twilight :  and  just  over  the 
blue  waters  the  moon  has  risen  in  full  splendor,  and  her  mel- 
low radiance  glows  serenely  upon  the  tremulous  tide.  As 
the  sunset  scene  was  suggestive  of  ethereal  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, the  present  scene  inspires  emotions  of  serenity.  Poets 
have  made  more  use  than  painters  of  the  effects  of  moonlight : 
but  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque.  The  soft  shadows  cast 
upon  the  land  and  upon  the  water,  and  the  mild  light  that 
gleams  from  hill  and  spire,  that  sleeps  upon  the  meadow,  and 
glitters  in  the  running  brook,  serve  to  fill  the  mind  with  a 
delightful  tranquillity. 

I  am  not  certain  why  the  rudeness  of  a  scene  should  in- 
crease its  picturesque  expression.  One  cause,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  objects  which  must  always 
attend  it  to  give  it  character.  Rudeness,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  the  groundwork  for  the  representation  of  interest- 
ing objects,  rather  than  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  pictu- 
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resqne.  A  large  rock,  in  mid  ocean,  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  winds  and  waves,  has  an  expression  besides  that 
of  rudeness.  It  is  regai-ded  as  an  emblem  of  fortitude,  and  is 
considered  a  just  resemblance  of  a  virtuous  man,  enduring 
the  storms  of  adversity  and  resisting  temptation  to  evil. 
Such  a  rock  derives  a  part  of  its  picturesque  expression  from 
symbolizing  certain  noble  qualities  of  the  human  soul.  It 
may  also  be  suggestive  of  the  perils  of  shipwreck,  which 
would  be  so  liable  to  happen  to  a  vessel  that  should  encounter 
it  in  the  darkness  of  a  tempest. 

Its  rudeness,  without  these  associations,  would  scarcely 
render  it  picturesque.  But  if  this  rock  were  the  habitation  of 
man,  containing  one  solitary  cottage,  with  a  few  vines  clus- 
tering around  it,  the  whole  scene  would  be  highly  poetical 
and  picturesque.  The  rudeness  of  the  situation  prepares  the 
mind  to  sympathize  with  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  thus 
exposed,  like  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  billows  and 
the  tempest,  while  the  vegetation  reared  in  its  vicinity  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  desolation  around  it.  Rudeness, 
therefore,  is  only  a  secondary  quality  of  the  picturesque,  hav- 
ing no  necessary  connection  with  it,  but  serving  as  a  striking 
accompaniment  to  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty,  innocence  and 
simplicity.  The  rudeness  of  a  cottage  and  of  the  scenes 
around  it  is  also  an  apparent  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
inhabitants,  a  quality  which  is  always  interesting  in  the 
human  character. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  application  of  these  general  princi- 
ples to  particular  objects,  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  forward  a 
few  other  vie\ys  of  the  subject,  which  would  extend  this 
essay  to  a  tiresome  length.  I  shall,  therefore,  present  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  in  another  number  of  this 
journal. 

Beverly,  April,  1854. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Editor, — These  remarks  on  the  Picturesque, 
though  they  may  not  seem  exactly  adapted  to  the  general 
plan  of  your  journal.  I  send  as  a  sort  of  necessary  supplement 
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to  the  articles  on  Rural  Improvements,  which  I  have  already 
furnished,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  others  that  may  follow. — 
W.  F. 

The  article  is  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  our  pages  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  just  such  a  paper  as  we  feel  a  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  our  readers.  We  agree  fully  with  our  corres- 
pondent that  few  words  have  been  more  vaguely  defined  than 
that  of  picturesque,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  present  his 
views  upon  the  more  definite  meaning  and  application  of  the 
term. — Ed. 


Art.  III.  Introduction  of  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs  into 
Artificial  Planting.  By  John  L.  Russell,  Prof  of  Bot- 
any, &c.,  to  Mass.  Hort.  Society, 

We  have  written  frequently,  with  what  persuasion  we  were 
capable,  on  the  propriety  of  bestowing  more  attention  to  our 
resources  of  ornamental  plants  as  subjects  of  ornamental  cul- 
ture. We  resume  the  topic  by  reference  to  those  of  a  larger 
growth,  more  particularly  of  our  trees,  as  deserving  more 
heed  than  they  seem  to  obtain ;  and  doubtless  much  of  this 
inattention  to  their  merits  is  attributable  to  the  ignorance 
prevalent,  rather  than  to  any  designed  neglect.  There  are 
very  few  persons  who  are  actually  acquainted  with  the  most 
common  plants  that  grow  about  their  doors  ;  a  degree  of  ig- 
norance they  could  scarcely  pardon  in  others  should  it  be 
shown  towards  those  of  foreign  growth.  Many  a  fine  plant 
need  only  to  be  brought  from  Japan  or  Russia  to  become  an 
universal  favorite  ;  yet  year  after  year  wastes  its  charms  un- 
heeded in  the  neat  wild  copse  or  from  some  rocky  cliff  And 
we  cultivate  stiff  and  prim  looking  pines  from  Austria  or  from 
Scotland,  when  far  more  graceful  species  and  more  attractive, 
were  worth  some  trial  of  introduction,  nearer  home. 

It  has  struck  us  with  some  surprise  that  the  magnolias  and 
many  fine  trees  of  which  Michaux  makes  mention,  are  not 
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oftQiier  seen  in  our  lawns  and  garden  surrovmdings.  Honor- 
able exception  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  magnificent  tulip 
tree,  which  is  becoming  fast  a  protege  of  everybody  who 
aims  for  variety  and  beauty.  But  why  not  have  more  of  the 
Magnolia  tj-ipetala  as  its  hardy  and  appropriate  companion  ? 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  specimens  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  a  fine  old  specimen  in  an  old  and 
fine  belt  of  trees  at  Salem,  we  hardly  should  know  where  to 
go  in  quest  of  this  tree,  unless  in  perhaps  a  nursery,  and 
there,  as  very  like,  an  unique  specimen  or  a  rarity.  We  make 
an  annual  visit  to  one  of  them,  when  it  opens  its  flowers,  and 
again  when  its  crimson  seeds  are  pendent  from  the  cone,  and 
dream,  under  its  canopy  of  broad  green  foliage,  of  the  noble 
forests  of  its  sister  species  in  our  sunny  south.  And  when 
myriads  of  snowy  bells  wave  from  the  tortuously  bent  twigs 
of  the  Halesia  tetraptera,  which  grows  at  its  foot,  we  won- 
der why  men  will  seek  for  so  many  double  pa3onias  and  mon- 
strosities of  floricultural  art,  losing  sight  of  the  rare  beauty  of 
shrubbery  and  of  nobler  planting. 

Of  the  magnolias,  Michaux  says',  that  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  compose  this  genus,  are,  without  exception,  natives  of 
Asia  and  America,  where  they  are  found  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude,  being  included  between  the  twenty-eight  and  forty- 
second  parallels. 

Desirous  as  we  may  be  of  having  more  attention  bestowed 
on  our  own  trees  and  shrubs,  it  were,  notwithstanding,  an 
evidence  of  a  correct  taste  to  make  such  selections  from  the 
various  species  of  a  genus,  from  what  parts  of  the  earth  they 
may  come,  where  there  are  any  prospects  of  acclimating  and 
then  bringing  them  together.  But  if  we  are  to  have  Asiatic 
or  European  objects  for  our  pleasure-grounds  and  planting, 
let  not  our  own  become  of  no  value  in  our  eyes  because  they 
are  nearer  home.  This  were  like  the  common  remark,  or  the 
common  inquiry  raised  respecting  some  beautiful  flower, — 
"  Isn't  that  a  wild  plant  ?"  meaning  thereby  to  insinuate, 
that  if  a  native  it  were  of  no  value.  Many  of  the  most 
•cherished  though  common  perennials  of  ordinary  gardening 
are  no  more  than  English  weeds,  or  at  best  the  products  of 
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we&tern  wilds ;  the  very  same,  if  growing  in  our  grain  fields, 
would  be  despised.  How  many  think  of  the  corn  poppy  of 
Europe,  the  blue  centauria,  the  githage  campion,  as  pests  of 
European  grain ;  here  known  as  anemone  poppies,  blue  bottles, 
and  mullein  pinks !  Now  we  confess  to  the  weakness  that 
we  love  them  all  ;  and  that  weeds  though  they  be,  they  are 
only  so  because  out  of  their  place.  So  while  we  would  like 
to  have  some  of  our  higher  hills  empurpled  with  heather  and 
gold-s-pangled  with  furze^  we  would  not  lose  our  hearherry, 
our  JEpigcBa,  or  onx  mountain  cranberry.  Or,  if  we  could  in- 
troduce on  our  waste  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  or  on  similar  tracks 
of  interior  pine  plains,  some  fine  showy  plant  from  abroad 
which  would  render  them  more  pleasant  to  the  eye,  we  would 
not  lose  those  mimic  heathers  in  Polygonum  articulaium,  or 
the  tufted  moss-like  Hudsonias,  with  their  yellow  blossoms. 
In  fine,  if  we  are  to  ransack  the  world  "for  far-fetched  and 
thus  dear  bought  "  rarities  or  common  weeds,  as  the  case  may 
be,  let  us  love  our  own  all  the  more,  as  losing  nothing  by 
comparison. 

While  again  it  would  be  the  height  of  affectation  to  discard 
all  the  gorgeous  tribe  of  double  pseonias,  and  while  we  should 
regret  that  they  ever  should  "  get  out  of  fashion,"  were  that 
possible,  so  it  were  a  greater  ridiculous  taste  that  cherishes 
them  because  they  belong  mostly  to  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  were  brought  from  "  beyond  the  seas."  I  love  to  think 
that  they  are  represented  by  co-species  of  American  growth, 
and  that  Nuttall  finds  other  kinds  on  the  bushy  plains  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Barbara, 
Upper  California  ;  and  Hooker  declares,  on  the  authority  of 
the  collections  made  by  Douglass,  that  they  grow  near  the 
confines  of  perpetual  snow,  on  the  subalpine  range  of  Mount 
Hood,  in  Northwest  America  !  It  may  not  be  a  century  ere 
P.  Brownn  and  P.  californica  may  grow  side  by  side,  in 
multiplex-petaled  variety,  with  our  favorite  garden  sorts. 

Give  us,  then,  our  lovely  Magnolia  glauca  in  more  abund- 
ance, if  we  are  to  have  the  snowy  white  Magnoh'a  conspicua ; 
and  give  us  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  Magnoh'a  tripetala,  that 
it  contrast  with  Magnoha  purpurea ;  each  of  which  foreign 
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species  we  have  seen  quite  hardy  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
for  anght  we  know  may  be  acclimatized  nearer  Boston.  Then 
why  not  plant  Magnolm  acimiinata,  a  tree  from  60  to  80  feet 
high,  and  ranging  in  growth  from  New  York  to  Georgia  ? 
Or  why  not  experiment  on  Magiiolm  cordata,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  North  CaroUna  and  Georgia  ?  Or  Magnoh'a 
Fraseri,  growing  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehannah  to  Georgia,  as  Pursh  declares  ? 
Or,  lastly,  the  Magnolm  macrophylla,  with  its  purple  spotted 
petals  and  rich  cordato-spatulate  leaves,  and  fonnd  as  far 
north  as  North  Carolina?  As  to  Magnolm  auriculata,  [Mi- 
chaux''s  Sylva,  pi.  56,)  Nuttall  says,  "  in  Bartram's  Garden,  at 
Kingsessing,"  (Pennsylvania)  "  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species 
seventy  or  more  feet  high,  and  with  a  trunk  of  the  diameter 
of  two  or  three  feet."  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  prove  too 
tender  for  our  severest  winters,  yet  who  tell  can  what  half  the 
care  that  is  bestowed  on  Japan  cryptomerias  and  foreign  pines 
may  not  do  for  our  own  gorgeous  forest  trees  ? 

The  rare  beauty  and  camellia-like  contour  of  the  Gordonia 
species  render  them  objects  of  desire  if  they  could  be  adapted 
here,  or  further  north.  Any  one  inspecting  Michaux's  plate 
of  Gordon/a  pubescens,  would  feel  warranted  at  making  some 
considerable  provision  by  way  of  partial  shelter  in  introduc- 
ing it  into  his  grounds.  And  the  Loblolly  bay  or  G.  casyan- 
thus,  of  the  southern  maritime  states,  makes  us  almost  envy 
a  more  congenial  clime  for  the  specious  beauties  of  our  native 
flora. 

If  we  do  not  greatly  err,  the  Sweet  gum  might  be  reared 
more  extensively. and  introduced  into  our  ornamental  planting. 
This  tree  [Liquidamher  styraciflna,  Mx.)  is  actually  accred- 
ited to  as  northern  a  habitat  as  the  sea-shore  towards  the 
northeast  between  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  Whether  it  has 
been  met  in  so  northern  a  locality  by  yiy  late  botanist  we 
are  not  able  to  state  ;  but  if  considered  to  be  thus  hardy,  it 
were  worth  while  to  institute  experiments  to  introduce  its 
culture. 

The  Buttonwood  tree,  once  a  favorite  but  now  an  object  of 
regret,  were  worthy  some  care  to  restore  it,  if  possible,  to  its, 
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place  in  artificial  planting.  Some  noble  specimens  in  front  of 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  ours,  were  more  valued  by  him  than 
his  venerable  mansion ;  but  notwithstanding  his  estimation 
of  their  majestic  beauty  and  umbrageous  spray,  the  fell  dis- 
ease shortens  their  a3stival  honors  and  renders  their  continu- 
ance more  and  more  problematical.  We  were  encouraged  in 
our  unchanging  belief  that  this  species  of  forest  tree  will 
eventually  recover,  in  meeting  with  those  in  the  woods  about 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  laden  with  seed-balls  ;  a  result  which  our 
own,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  failed  to  show.  In  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Barbara,  Upper  California,  Nuttall  discovered 
a  new  species,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Platanus  ra- 
ce?fiosus,  and  which  perhaps  might  prove  a  good  substitute  for 
our  own.  "It  does  not  appear,  in  this  unfriendly  climate,  to 
arrive  at  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  its  eastern  prototype," 
he  says,  "though  it  equally  affects  rich  bottom  lands  and  the 
borders  of  streams.  At  fi.rst  view  it  would  be  taken  for  the 
ordinary  species  ;  but  a  glance  at  tfie  leaves  no  less  than  the 
fruit,  would  remind  the  eastern  traveller  that  he  sojourned  in 
a  new  region  of  vegetation,  and  objects,  apparently  the  most 
familiar  he  met  around  him,  associate  them  as  he  would,  were 
still  wholly  strangers.'' 

The  objection  which  may  be  urged  against  the  button- 
wood,  does  not  make  it  appropriate  for  planting  near  dwelling 
houses,  in  our  cities  or  towns ;  yet  we  scarcely  know  of  any 
tree  which  repays  its  culture  more,  when  ample  space  and 
verge  are  allowed.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  would 
be  a  poor  investment  of  property  to  resort  to  the  artificial 
sowing  or  planting  of  forest  trees  for  the  purposes  of  fuel. 
And  many  an  uncultivated  piece  of  land  we  have  regarded 
sorrowfully,  in  its  lying  waste,  where  arboricnlture  could  do 
much. 

The  Oriental  Plane,  {Platmius  orie7iialis,)  a  native  of  the 
east,  where  umbrageous  trees  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are 
in  North  America,  deserves  regard.  It  grows  from  70  to  90 
feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk  of  proportionate  dimensions.  This 
species  was  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  under  its  shade 
science  and  philosophy  were  often  taught  by  the  masters  of 
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learning  and  wisdom  in  olden  times.  These  three  hardy  and 
desirable  species  might  be  made  conducive  of  public  taste  by 
judicious  planting. 

Our  meadows  and  swampy  woods  are  greatly  enlivened 
about  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the 
Mespilus,  of  which  we  have  in  Amelanchier  canadensis,  the 
shad-hush  or  service  berry  or  June  berry ;  and  in  whose 
pleasant  fruit  in  the  season  of  the  true  berries,  (blackberries, 
blueberries,  &-€.,)  we  recognize  the  acquaintance  of  our  early 
days.  These  shrubs  are  easy  of  cultivation  and  repay  any 
one's  care,  growing  even  to  the  size  of  considerable  trees.  In- 
deed, where  varieties  of  smaller  trees  are  needed  to  intersperse 
among  shrubbery,  our  country  may  be  deemed  truly  rich  in 
its  means  of  gratifying  such  a  demand.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  woods  and  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  or  better  of  Ohio, 
cannot  but  recall  the  elegance  of  their  May  blossoming,  in 
the  native  crab  apple,  the  red  bud,  and  the  flowering  dogwood. 
The  impression  which  this  latter  fine  tree  made  on  the  re- 
membrance of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  enabled  him  to  re- 
cognize in  it  the  delight  he  experienced,  when  a  very  small 
child,  on  then  seeing  its  large  flowers ;  the  interval  of  many 
years  withholding  the  recurrence  of  its  sight.  Fortunately 
this  latter  tree  is  already  a  favorite  and  used  for  ornament. 
But  what  will  be  our  delight  when  we  can  plant  beside  it  the 
noble  blooming  Cornus  NuttalkV,  which  was  found  growing 
in  the  rich  lands  near  Fort  Vancouver,  not  less  than  50  to  7U 
feet  high,  with  large,  oval,  acute,  lucid  green  leaves,  and 
large  clusters  of  crimson  berries ;  and  whose  flowers,  or  floral 
involucres,  were  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter  !  Would  you 
see  how  fine  this  new  species  of  our  own  country  is,  and  what 
it  promises  to  our  ornamental  planting,  only  look  at  the  367th 
plate  of  Aububon's  Birds  of  America,  the  first  edition,  and 
behold  it  under  the  magical  imitation  of  this  great  painter 
and  naturalist !  This  species  prevails,  according  to  Nuttall, 
probably  as  far  as  Frazer's  River  or  Sitcha ;  so  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  about  its  being  as  hardy  as  the  common  dog- 
wood (C  Jiorida),  and  as  more  deserving  cultivation.  Seeds 
brought  to  England  by  Mr.  N.  had  germinated,  so  that  we 
may  hope  to  hear  more  from  it  yet. 
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As  to  the  Native  crab,  of  which  we  make  mention,  no 
doubt  remains  of  its  cultivation,  as  we  have  proved  from 
plants  raised  from  seeds  of  the  fruits  brought  from  Pennsyl- 
vania several  years  since.  Another  species  of  this  pyrus 
meets  us  in  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory  in 
the  elegant  Pyriis  rivularis  or  River  crab,  a  tree  about  the 
size  of  the  Siberian  crab,  and  growing  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
height.  Its  flowers  are  in  corymbs,  of  a  white  color,  tinged 
with  red,  and  succeeded  by  clusters  of  fruit,  small  and  purple, 
scarcely  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  of  agreeable  flavor.  What 
cultivation  may  do  with  this  plant,  cannot  be  conjectured,  by 
way  of  improving  it  for  use  ;  for  beauty,  notliing  but  its 
native  habits  need  commend  it. 

The  smaller  fruits,  so  remarkable  for  beauty  in  their  wild 
characters,  recommend  themselves  to  the  arboriculturist  for 
ornament.  We  have  seen  the  pretty  dwarf  bush-trees  of 
Primus  americana,  (Marshall,)  known  in  the  Middle  States 
as  Wild  plum,  which,  under  cultivation,  has  become  more 
than  a  tolerable  fruit.  But,  without  regard  to  its  gustatory 
qualities,  why  ought  we  not  to  introduce  our  wild  fruits  for 
their  beauty  ;  let  them  bear,  if  they  please,  berries  or  fruits  as 
acerb  as  the  wildest  wilding  ever  conceived  ?  There  are 
plenty  of  birds  who  will  find  them  palatable,  and  plenty  of 
eyes  which  will  admire  their  optical  charms,  and  which  will 
admit  their  appeals  to  that  higher  sense.  Who  cares  about 
regaling  himself  on  choke  cherries  or  black  wild  cherries, 
and  yet  is  willing  to  admit  himself  indifl'erent  to  their  tasselled 
racemes  of  white  pretty  blossoms,  making  every  New  Eng- 
land hedgerow  so  attractive  in  summer  ?  For  our  own  part 
we  confess  to  the  delight  in  the  smaller  scarlet-fruited  sour, 
very  sour,  perhaps  the  veriest  sour  Boreal  cherry,  whether  in 
bloom  or  in  fruit,  and  love  to  see  it  among  our  rocky  woods. 
And  if  we  could  obtain  some  of  those  treasures  in  this  line  of 
small  trees  revealed  to  us  by  Nuttall ;  for  instance,  the  Cerasus 
mollis,  on  the  Oregon  River  and  its  tributaries,  of  a  style 
quite  different  from  any  of  our  acquaintance  in  these  smaller 
fruits  ;  the  Holly-leaved  cherry,  C.  ilicifolia,  from  Upper 
California,  whose  foliage  is  shining,  rigid,  and  evergreen,  and 
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whose  remarkable  and  elegant  appearance  renders  it  well 
worth  cultivating  as  an  ornament,  ranking  with  the  true 
Laurels,  and  the  many  rosaceous-flowered  shrubs  to  be  yet 
found,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as  of  marked  and  superior 
charms,  we  should  see  a  new  epoch  in  the  taste  for  orna- 
mental planting,  we  are  quite  sure. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  claims  which  our  native  thorns 
make  upon  our  attention.  As  plants  for  hedges,  several 
species  and  varieties  have  been  for  some  time  cultivated,  it  is 
true  ;  yet,  as  ornamental  shrubs,  scarcely  heeded.  Nay,  we 
know  of  one  person  who  excused  himself  for  introducing  a 
''  tho)~fi  bush  "  into  the  garden,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  one  of  a 
lot  belonging  to  a  friend,  Jiow  deceased.  It  was  in  good  taste 
to  cherish  what  a  friend  had  once  cherished,  but  a  better  taste 
to  dare  to  admire  the  thorn  for  itself!  The  clipped  and  cut 
figures  of  the  CratEegus  in  our  prim  hedges,  deny  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  its  native  beauty.  The  many  species  indigenous 
to  this  country  would  repay  any  one's  care  in  developing 
their  beautiful  flowers.  Nuttall  found,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wahlamet  River,  the  Cratcegus  sanguinea  of  Pallas,  which, 
according  to  this  latter  author,  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and, 
judging  from  the  plate  in  the  6th  vol<  of  Michaux's  Sylva, 
we  should  consider  it  a  beautiful  shrub  in  any  condition  of 
growth.  Its  size,  too,  nearly  that  of  an  apple  tree  in  height, 
and  the  gratefulness  of  its  haws  as  food,  mark  another  fine 
native  plant.  A  more  southern  species,  found  in  Georgia  by 
Elliott,  and  in  Texas  by  Drummond,  is  the  C.  arborescens, 
and,  if  not  too  tender,  would  prove  a  great  addition. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  Buckthorn  as  a  hedge  plant, 
has  rendered  it  a  greater  favorite  than  the  Cratsegi,  from  their 
liability  to  be  ravaged  by  the  borer,  proved  to  be.  But  we 
lose  the  real  native  green  of  this  bush  unless  it  have  a  chance 
to  grow  by  itself  We  recall  two  such  bushes,  of  great  size 
and  of  elegant  proportions,  and  are  surprised  that  the  plant  is 
not  more  cultivated  with  regard  to  this  its  real  features.  In 
Bartram's  Garden,  at  Kingsessing,  was  a  tree  of  a  southern 
species,  viz.,  Rhamnus  carolinianus,  which  attained  the 
height  of  25  feet  in  twenty  years.     From  the  significant  fact 
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that  Mr.  Say  collected  this  species  within  the  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  we  might  obtain  some  hint  of  attempting 
its  culture  in  our  vicinity.  Its  larger  leaves,  from  three  to 
six  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  its  large 
black  fruit,  and  somewhat  showy  whitish  blossoms,  all 
abundantly  recommend  its  trial. 

Another  species  still,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  last, 
is  Pursh's  Buckthorn,  (R.  Piirshianns,)  growing  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  found  within  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  and  by  Menzies  near  Nootka,  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. Why  should  we  not  have  these  hardy  kinds  in  our 
gardens  and  among  our  shrubs  ? 

Some  trees,  nearer  home,  growing  in  our  very  next  swamp 
or  rocky  pasture,  would  repay  a  trifle  of  care  and  regard. 
We  refer  to  the  Sour  gum  in  the  Nyssa  inultifiora,  a  middle 
sized  tree,  with  dark  grey  bark,  and  with  a  horizontally 
spreading  top,  of  rare  beauty  in  some  situations,  especially 
when  growing  alone.  Its  deep  green  shining  leaves,  and, 
when  tinted  by  autumn  into  purple  and  scarlet,  accompanied 
by  its  blue,  waxy  berries,  cannot  fail  to  make  it  one  of  the 
observed  of  all  other  smaller  trees.  We  think  much  of  the 
Celtis  occidentalis  (Sugar  herry,  Hack  berry,)  generally  a 
small  tree,  but  sometimes  growing  quite  large,  whose  sweet, 
dry  and  edible  plums,  remaining  through  the  winter,  help  to 
relieve  the  usually  regarded  cheerless  aspect  of  that  season. 
We  have  seen  small  individuals  of  the  hop  hornbeam  ( Ostrya 
virginica)  that  we  deemed  of  much  merit,  laden  with  their 
mimic  hop-like  aments ;  and,  did  we  not  fear  to  tire  the 
patience  of  our  readers, — if,  forsooth,  we  have  secured  any 
such  patrons, — we  might  enlarge  indefinitely  on  our  theme, 
so  fascinating  to  us  is  the  aspect  of  a  tree,  and  so  charming 
many  a  wild  shrub,  which  need  only  a  better  acquaintance 
(setting  aside  even  a  moiety  of  such  enthusiasm  as  our  own) 
to  render  them  favorites  with  those  who  would  have  the  truly 
ornamental  about  their  houses  and  premises. 

How  shall  we  labor  to  introduce  a  more  correct  taste  in 
these  particulars  ?  One  way,  and  one  not  easily  applicable  to 
present  ideas,  is  to  cease  to  admire  everything  foreign  because 
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it  is  foreign.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  our  nation,  and  we 
see  this  in  every  department  of  social  life  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  with  such  advantages  as  we  possess,  we  should  be 
so  universally  inclined  to  defer  to  extranational  opinions  and 
modes  of  life  ;  inclined  to  be  led  in  our  tastes,  be  instructed 
in  our  schools,  be  guided  in  our  science,  be  disciplined  in  our 
religion,  be  influenced  in  everything  by  those  from  abroad. 
As  if,  instead  of  a  healthy  manhood,  to  which  two  centuries' 
age  should  have  brought  us,  we  were  only  children,  and  as 
such,  that  even  Nature  should  be  interpreted  to  us  :  to  us, 
who  are  Nature's  sons. 
Salem,  April,  1854. 


Art.  IV.     Pruning  Newly  Planted  Fruit   Trees.      From 
the  Revue  Horticole.     With  remarks  by  the  Editor. 

In  our  last  volume  (XIX,  p.  114)  we  published  several 
reports  of  the  conversational  meetings  held  by  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  Among  the  subjects  which  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion was  that  of  the  cultivation  and  pruning  of  trees, 
particularly  the  pear.  At  that  time  we  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  state  our  views  in  relation  to  the  general  practice 
of  heading  in  newly  planted  fruit  trees,  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  We  were  entirely  opposed  to  heading  in  newly  trans- 
planted trees ;  we  had  not  done  so  for  many  years,  and,  after 
careful  observation,  we  had  become  convinced  that  trees 
removed  and  not  headed  in  the  same  year  had  done  far  better 
than  those  that  were." 

These  remarks  were  made  from  our  own  experience.  We 
cannot  recollect  that  we  ever  read  any  gardening  author  who 
did  not  recommend  heading  in  immediately  after  planting. 
Our  views  were  opposed  by  several  cultivators,  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  that  trees  should  be  cut 
in  the  first  year. 

Maintaining,  therefore,  views  so  different  from  many  of  our 
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friends,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  offer  the  opinion  of  a 
distinguished  French  cultivator  upon  this  question,  (as  trans- 
lated in  the  Gardener'' s  Chronicle,  of  October  last,)  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  we  are  sustained  in  everything  we  advanced. 
The  article  throughout  is  almost  a  repetition  of  what  we 
stated,  only  more  in  detail,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
them,  at  the  page  above  given. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  have  such  a  confirmation  of  our 
practice  as  that  afforded  by  the  writer  of  the  annexed  paper ; 
and  as  the  season  is  at  hand  when  the  operations  of  trans- 
planting and  pruning  will  begin  in  earnest,  we  commend  it  to 
the  careful  attention  of  all  who  are  making  plantations  of 
trees. — Ed. 

Of  late  years  many  amateurs  and  gardeners  have  adopted 
the  method  of  not  pruning  fruit  trees  during  the  same  year 
in  which  they  are  planted,  thinking  that  by  leaving  them 
entire  the  trees  will  take  better  root,  and  produce  more  vigor- 
ous shoots.  Some  are  in  favor  of  this  system,  others  are 
opposed  to  it,  yet  the  comparative  merit  of  the  proceeding 
itself  is  little  known,  and  in  general  the  public  is  not  informed 
of  the  good  or  bad  consequences  of  its  adoption,  no  one  to 
my  knowledge  having  published  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  regard  ,to  this  subject. 

The  Revue  Horticole  has  treated  on  this  question  at 
some  length,  in  an  article  more  theoretical  than  practical. 
The  writer,  relying  on  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology, 
concludes  that  the  young  fruit  tree  should  not  be  entirely 
cut  back  at  the  time  it  is  planted,  but  that  nevertheless  all 
its  branches  should  not  be  retained ;  that  the  removal  of 
the  young  trees  having  shortened  the  roots,  part  of  the 
branches  should  also  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  reestablish  an 
equilibrium. 

I  intend  giving  some  details  on  this  modcv  of  planting,  and 
on  the  effects  of  the  first  pruning,  such  as  I  observed  at  a 
nurseryman's  at  Montignon. 

Young  apple  and  pear  trees,  especially  the  latter,  when 
they  come  from  the  nurseries,  are,  for  the  most  part,  without 
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branches  lower  than  20  inches  from  the  ground ;  or,  if  they 
have  any,  they  are  weak  o-r  badly-formed  twigs,  and  not^ 
bearing  a  proper  relation  to  the  vigor  of  the  upper  branches. 
They  have  been  once  pruned  to  the  length  of  4  inches ;  but, 
not  having  been  well  trained  in  their  youth,  they  take  their 
natural  tendency,  which  is  to  grow  almost  vertically,  forming 
an  acute  angle  with  the  stem.  Those  who  wish  to  form  a 
well-shaped  tree  en  pyramide,  or  e?i  palmette  (horizontally 
trained),  with  a  stock  prepared  in  this  way,  are  obliged  to  cut 
off  the  lower  branches,  as  these  are  no  longer  sufficiently 
flexible  to  take  the  desired  direction  ;  for,  in  a  properly- 
formed  pyramid,  the  branches  forming  the  first  tier  should 
extend  horizontally  from  the  stem.  This  is,  doubtless,  the 
reason  why  we  feel  the  necessity  of  pruning  on  another 
principle.  As,  in  the  ordinary  mode,  the  trees  remain  about 
15  months  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  planted,  they  re- 
quire no  particular  attention,  but  a  mulching  of  litter  in  spring 
is  always  beneficial.  Towards  the  month  of  March,  twelve- 
months or  about  15  months  after  planting  the  tree,  the  latter 
is  not  pruned  in  the  usual  way,  but  all  its  branches  are  cut 
off  almost  close  to  the  trunk,  which  is  itself  cut  down  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  inches  from  the  ground.  The  tree  in  this 
state  appears  like  a  small  stake  fixed  in  the  earth.  Vegeta- 
tion commences  in  May,  and  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
eyes  break  out  around  the  sections  where  the  branches  were 
cut  off.  When  the  young  shoots  from  these  eyes  are  3  or  4 
inches  long,  five  or  six  of  those  which  are  at  the  best  distance, 
are  chosen  to  form  the  first  tier  of  branches.  The  other 
young  shoots  are  not  pinched,  but  are  completely  taken  off, 
in  order  that  all  the  sap  may  go  to  the  benefit  of  those  re- 
tained, as  well  as  to  increase  the  growth  of  the  leading  shoot 
of  the  stem.  The  young  branches  are  kept  tied  all  the  sum- 
mer in  the  direction  they  are  intended  to  take,  A  rod  a  foot 
longer  than  the  stem  is  fastened  to  it,  and  serves  to  keep  it  in 
a  vertical  direction  while  growing,  which  is  essential  to  the 
proper  formation  of  the  tree.  About  the  month  of  August 
it  becomes  necessary  to  pinch  the  branches  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  too  strong,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
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weaker  ones,  or  even  the  stem  itself.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  I  treated  this  year  500  pear  trees  grafted  on  quince 
stocks  intended  to  be  formed  into  pyramids,  and  the  same 
number  of  paradise  stocks ;  both  kinds  were  planted  in  No- 
vember, 1850.  At  the  time  I  write,  the  result  is  very  satis- 
factory. All  the  trees  have  not  grown  equally  well ;  in 
whatever  mode  trees  are  grown,  there  are  always  some  which 
make  less  vigorous  shoots  than  others,  but  in  this  case  the 
majority  have  made  fine,  healthy,  vigorous  shoots,  from  16 
inches  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  even  more  ;  they  are  regularly 
placed  round  the  stem,  following  nearly  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  are  without  knots  or  wounds  resulting  from  former  prun- 
ings.  I  can  now  prune  these  branches  as  well  as  the  upright 
leader,  to  10  or  12  inches  in  length. 

It  is  objected  against  this  system,  that  it  involves  the  delay 
of  a  year.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  case  in  the  starting  of  the 
young  tree ;  but  if  we  calculate  on  the  first  four  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  fully  compensated.  In  the  subsequent 
management  of  the  trees,  we  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  divert 
the  sap  from  the  upper  branches  into  the  lower,  or  in  making 
annular  incisions  in  order  to^  cause  dormant  eyes  to  start. 
Attention  is  chiefly  necessary  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  parts  of  the  tree  by  means  of  pinching  the  shoots  that  are 
growing  too  vigorously,  and  by  encouraging  those  that  are 
weak.  A  tree  thus  managed,  may  fruit  in  the  fourth  year. 
For  instance,  a  pear  tree  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  and 
pruned  in  March,  1852,  would  have  formed  its  wood  branches 
in  the  summer  of  that  same  year,  1852.  Being  cut  back  in 
March,  1853,  to  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  the  tree  would,  in 
the  following  summer,  form  its  fruit  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
branches,  and  might  bear  its  first  fruit  in  1854. 

In  the  ordinary  method  the  fruit  shows  itself  earlier,  but 
of  what  importance  can  the  fruit  of  the  first  four  years  be  ? 
Is  four  years  too  long  a  time  to  wait  when  we  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  good  tree,  capable  of  bearing  for  20  or  30  years  ?  One 
who  is  really  an  amateur,  will  not  regard  this  delay  when  he 
can  obtain  well-formed  and  vigorous  trees  which  will  afford 
him  satisfaction,  and  amply  remunerate  him  for  time  supposed 
to  have  been  lost. 
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The  author  of  the  article  which  I  have  previously  quoted, 
affirms  that  a  tree  should  not  be  completely  cut  back  at  the 
time  of  planting.  I  can  support  his  opinion  by  a  fact.  The 
trees  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  were  planted  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, one  not  very  favorable  to  the  new  mode  of  opera- 
tion. He  pruned  here  and  there  25  pear  trees  ;  these  attracted 
my  attention  when  I  arrived.  I  immediately  thought  that 
they  might  be  made  subjects  of  experiment.  I  cut  off  the 
branches  of  these  trees  close  to  the  stem,  and  headed  back 
the  stem  itself  to  2  feet  high.  I  obtained  some  shoots  a  foot 
long,  but  at  the  following  pruning  I  could  make  no  use  of 
them,  for  the  stems  having  been  pruned  too  high,  and  shoots 
having  only  pushed  immediately  below  the  sections,  the 
lower  parts  remained  naked.  But  it  is  more  especially  on 
the  roots  of  trees  that  the  effects  of  this  immediate  pruning 
with  reference  to  planting,  was  remarkable.  This  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing.  A  change  which  I  made  last  win- 
ter obliged  me  to  lift  a  row  of  22  trees,  four  of  which  had 
been  pruned.  I  found  that  the  unpruned  trees  had  formed 
such  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  that  a  tree  with  its  ball  was  a 
sufficient  load  for  a  man.  Two  of  the  four  trees  pruned 
when  planted  had  made  branches ;  the  two  others  had  only 
made  spurs,  and  the  roots  had  not  progressed  at  all,  not  a 
piece  of  earth  was  hanging  to  them.  This  fact  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  proprietor  and  two  workmen,  all  of  whom  were 
greatly  astonished.  I  will  here  point  out  another  question 
which  appears  worthy  of  investigation.  When  a  tree  is 
planted  without  being  pruned  in  any  way  for  the  first  year, 
it  makes  but  little  wood  ;  its  eyes  produce  leaves  only ;  nearly 
all  tiie  buds  form  for  fruit.  Nevertheless,  when  the  August 
sap  mounts  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  the  upper 
eyes  become  shoots  from  4  to  6  inches  long.  If  instead  of 
leaving  them  entirely  unpruned,  when  planted,  a  third  or  a 
half  of  each  branch  were  cut  off,  the  number  of  eyes  being 
decreased,  those  nearest  the  extremities  of  the  parts  of  the 
branches  left,  would  produce  shoots  capable  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  roots.  This  year  I  planted  360  pear  trees, 
intended  to  be  grown  en  pyramide  and  en  palmette,  that  is, 
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trained  horizontally.  I  purpose  pruning  every  other  one  on 
planting,  and  leaving  the  rest  iinpruned.  The  following 
year,  that  is  to  say,  in  March,  1854,  they  will  all  undergo 
the  complete  cutting  back,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  I 
earpestly  advise  amateurs  given  to  the  attractive  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  as  well  as  my  brother  gardeners,  to  endeavor  to 
settle  this  interesting  question  by  direct  experiment.  Nothing 
would  be  easier ;  for  there  are  few  gardeners  who  have  not 
to  plant  some  fruit  trees  every  year.  The  number  of  trees 
experimented  on,  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  that  care 
were  taken  in  experimenting.  Forty  persons  making  the  ex- 
periment in  different  parts  of  the  country,  under  various  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  and  communicating  the  results, 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  conclusive  summary  of  facts  and 
opinions.  Two  or  three  years'  perseverance  in  this  way, 
would  make  known  the  best  mode  of  operating. 

I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  of  late  years  many  new 
forms  of  training  fruit  trees,  and  especially  the  pear,  have 
been  invented.  All  these  forms,  the  merit  of  which  often 
consists  in  their  novelty,  require  much  attention  and  loss  of 
time.  And  yet,  what  can  be  more  easily  managed,  what  can 
be  so  agreeable  to  the  view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  so 
productive,  as  a  well-managed  pear  tree,  en  palmette  or  en 
pyr amide  7  Let  us  endeavor  to  find  a  good  method  of  plant- 
ing ;  let  us  improve  our  practice  in  pruning,  disbudding,  and 
pinching,  and  under  its  old  forms  the  pear  tree  will  yield  fine 
fruit  in  abundance. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip. 

New  Pears.  Q,uite  a  number  of  new  pears  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  French  and  Belgian  catalogues  the  last  year 
or  two,  a  large  part  of  which  are  probably  unknown  to  most  of 
our  pomological  readers.  That  they  may  become  acquainted 
with  their  qualities,  Ave  give  the  following  list  of  them,  and 
the  descriptions  which  accompany  them  in  the  catalogues. 
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Abbe  Mongen,  (  Tourres.) — Fruit  first  quality  ;  immensely 
large,  weighing  42  ounces  ;  recommended  by  Mr.  Tourres  as 
a  delicious  fruit.     March  and  April. 

Amand  Bivort,  (Bivort.) — First  quality ;  fruit  medium 
size,  melting,  exquisite.     November. 

Beurre  Antoinette,  (Bivort.) — First  quality ;  fruit  medium 
size,  melting  and  buttery;  tree  moderately  vigorous  and  very 
productive.     November. 

Beurre  Auneniere,  (  Van  Mons.) — First  quality  ;  fruit  large 
and  melting,  tree  vigorous.     October  and  November. 

Beurre  Berckmans. — Fruit  medium  size,  buttery,  and  ex- 
quisite, pyriform  shape  ;  flesh  very  fine,  white,  melting  ;  juice 
abundant,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed  ;  tree  very  vigorous. 
November  and  December. 

Beurre  Einperor  Alexander,  (Bouvier.) — Described  as  one 
of  the  best  pears  that  exists  ;*  tree  vigorous  and  very  produc- 
tive.    November  and  December. 

Beurre  DeLongre,  [De  Buck.) — Fruit  very  large,  melting, 
buttery,  and  agreeably  perfumed ;  tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
January  and  February. 

Beurre  De  Launoy. — Raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Tournay.  Fruit  shaped  like  the  Beurre  Ranee,  and  very 
melting.     February  and  March. 

Beurre  Delfosse,  (Gregorie.) — Fruit  medium  size ;  flesh 
fine,  melting,  and  buttery ;  tree  very  vigorous.  December 
and  February. 

Buerre  Richelieu. — Received  from  the  collection  of  M. 
Berckmans,  without  any  other  description  than  that  it  "  was 
of  the  first  order.". 

Beurre  D^Albrei. — Fruit  medium  size,  melting  ;  tree  vigor- 
ous and  very  productive.  October.  [This  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  the  Poire  d'Albret  of  our  Magazine.] 

Beurre  Woronzow,  (De  Hartwiss.) — Fruit  very  large,  of 
the  first  order,  very  beautiful  and  good.  October  and  No- 
vember. 

Beurre  Haffner,  (Liegil.) — Fruit  very  large,  yellow,  tinged 
with  red ;  flavor  similar  to  the  Beurre  Gris ;  tree  vigorous  and 
adapted  to  exposed  situations,  as  the  wind  does  not  blow  the 
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fruit  from  the  tree.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  pears  of 
the  present  day.     October  and  November. 

Belle  Fleurusienne,  (Bivort.) — First  quality  ;  fruit  medium 
size,  flesh  fine,  half  melting,  with  the  flavor  of  the  Passe 
Col  mar.     March  and  April. 

Barry,  (A.  Leroy.) — Fruit  medium  size,  pyriform,  irregu- 
larly shaped  ;  skin  rough,  red,  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  yel- 
lowish on  the  other  ;  flesh  white,  coarse,  tender  at  the  centre, 
very  juicy,  sugary  and  perfumed  ;  a  first  rate  pear.  October. 
Dedicated  to  Mr.  P.  Barry,  by  M.  Leroy  of  Angers. 

Conite  de  Paris,  (Bivort.) — Fruit  medium  size,  flesh  fine 
and  melting,  juice  abundant  and  perfumed.     October. 

Coloree  d'Aoiit,  (Van  Moiis.) — Fruit  medium  size,  first 
quality  ;  flesh  fine,  melting  and  agreeably  perfumed.  August 
and  September. 

Catherine  Lamhre,  (Bivort.) — Fruit  medium  size,  first 
quality,  melting,  exquisite.     October. 

De  Lamartine,  {Bivort.) — Fruit  medium  size,  first  quality  ; 
flesh  melting,  tree  vigorous  and  productive.  October  and 
November. 

Doctor  Trousseau,  {Bivort.) — Fruit  medium  size,  flesh  fine 
and  melting  ;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  ;  tree  vigorous. 
November  and  December. 

Due  de  Br-abant,  (Millet.) — Fruit  medium  size,  first  qual- 
ity ;  flesh  melting,  tree  vigorous.     May  and  June. 

Doyenne  Dowiiing,  (A.  Leroy.) — Fruit  medium  size, 
roundish,  irregular  ;  skin  yellowish  green  ;  flesh  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  sugary  and  vinous.     September. 

Due  d^  Orleans,  (Bivort.) — Fruit  large,  melting.  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Duchess  Helene  d''  Orleans,  (Bivort.) — Fruit  medium  size, 
first  quality  ;  flesh  melting,  exquisite.  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Frederic  Le  Clerc,  (Berckmans.) — Fruit  medium  size, 
first  quality  ;  flesh  melting,  tree  vigorous.     November. 

Hovey,  (A.  Leroy.) — Fruit  medium  size,  resembling  the 
Capiaumont ;  skin,  yellow ;  flesh  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
perfumed  and  vinous.     This  fine  pear  M.  Leroy  states  in  his 
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catalogue,  he  dedicates  to  us.  We  return  him  our  thanks  for 
this  mark  of  his  friendship.  -We  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  a , 
valuable  variety. 

Leochine  de  Printemps,  (Hartwiss.) — A  very  beautiful 
and  good  fruit,  resembling  the  Doyenne.     Very  late. 

Leopold  1st,  (Bivort.) — Fruit  medium  to  large,  flesh  fine, 
melting,  exquisite,  tree  vigorous.     December  and  January. 

Marie  Parent. — Fruit  large,  melting,  exquisite.  One  of 
the  best  pears  of  its  season.     September  and  October. 

Poire  Jules,  (Bivort.) — Fruit  large,  flesh  fine,  very  melt- 
ing ;  juice  abundant,  sugary,  and  perfumed.  December  to 
April. 

Peine  des  Precoces,  (Van  Dooren.) — Fruit  small,  first 
quality  ;   flesh  half  melting,  very  sugary.     July. 

S.  Dorothee  Royale  Nouvelle. — First  quality,  half  melting  ; 
a  magnificent  fruit,  which  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1848  at 
the  exposition  of  Tournay.     October. 

Triumph  de  la  Pomologie. — Magnificent  and  excellent ; 
fruit  very  melting.     December. 

Vineuse d' E sperin,  {Esperin.) — Fruit  exquisite  ;  flesh  fine, 
white,  very  melting ;  juice  vinous,  abundant,  sweet ;  tree 
with  a  wild  habit,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
acquisitions  of  the  late  Major  Esperin.     September. 


Art.  VI.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ica7i  Collections. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  California. — The  following  de- 
scriptive notice  of  some  of  the  finer  shrubs  of  California,  is 
by  Dr.  Kellogg,  a  resident  Botanist,  who  appears  familiar 
with  the  Flora  of  that  region.  Some  of  them  are  undoubt- 
edly too  tender  for  the  latitude  of  42*^  North,  but  they  will 
all  thrive  South  of  Philadelphia.     The   Mahonias,  and  Pho- 
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tinia  are  already  common  in  our  collections,  and  the  Z-aurus 
regalis  was  introduced  by  Wm.  R.  Prince  ;  i?ubus  nutkanus 
is  also  in  some  nurseries ;  the  others  will  be  mostly  new  to 
our  gardens : — 

As  this  is  the  season  for  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs,  we 
present  a  list  of  those  much  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and 
lasting  verdure,  duite  a  number  have  been  described  at 
length  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Pacific,  to  which  we  refer. 
Most  of  them  are  now  growing  within  the  limits  of  San 
Francisco,  and  may  be  found  generally  throughout  the  State. 

Laurel,  or  California  Sassafras,  the  Laurus  regia  or  Ora- 
dapluie,  an  evergreen  of  great  beauty  and  fragrance,  found 
along  ravines. 

Myrtle,  or  Myrica  californica  or  purpurea,  called  also 
California  Bayberry,  an  evergreen  of  dense  and  fragrant  foli- 
age in  elegant  tufts,  of  most  pleasing  verdure — nothing  can 
surpass  it. 

Madrona,  or  Arbutus  procera.  Its  evergreen  foliage  re- 
sembles the  Magnolia  ;  bark  most  beautiful,  and  fruit  in  scar- 
let clusters,  large,  sweet  and  edible ;  very  ornamental. 

Laurel  Hawthorn,  or  Pliotinia  arbutifolia.  This  is  the 
splendid  evergreen  shrub  or  tree  we  see  so  common  on  our 
sand  hills,  loaded  with  large  clusters  of  smaller  scarlet  berries 
than  the  preceding,  shaped  like  those  of  the  wintergreen 
(Gautheria  P.)  of  childhood's  memory.  The  foliage  is  not 
so  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  some,  but,  together  with  its  fruit, 
it  has  singular  beauty.     Thrives  well  in  poor  dry  sand  heaps. 

Tea  Tree;  or  Wild  Lilac,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus.  This 
is  one  of  our  handsomest  evergreens  when  clothed  in  its 
fragrant  flowers  ;  it  is  found  to  bloom  in  greater  beauty  and 
profusion  by  culture.  There  are  fourteen  native  species,  all 
of  surpassing  beauty.  They  abound  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monterey. 

Holly-leaf  Cherry,  or  Cerasus  illicifolius.  This  is  a 
beautiful  evergreen  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Wild  Currant,  or  Rihes  glutinosum.  A  shrub  from 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  high;  dressed  in  the  gayest  little  plumes 
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of  pink  pendant  and  nodding  flowers,  with  roundish  and 
scalloped  leaves  like  a  geraniiim.  Of  these  there  are  several 
species,  all  very  ornamental. 

Flowering  Raspberry,  or  Ruhus  nutkanus.  This  has 
already,  like  the  preceding,  attracted  attention. 

Oaks,  e.  g.  Prickly  leaf  or  Holly-leaf  Oak.  Quercus  cal- 
ifornicns.  To  one  who  has  seen  them  at  Contra  Costa,  or 
in  favorable  localities,  they  need  no  eulogies.  We  also  re- 
commend the  Long-acorn  oak,  or  Q.  longiglandis.  There 
are  ten  species  in  California,  some  of  rare  beauty. 

Buck-eye,  or  horse  chestnut,  a  species  of  JEsculus,  sub- 
genus Pavia  californica^  a  beautiful  deciduous  tree,  both  as 
respects  the  flowers  and  foliage. 

Olive  leaf  Buckthorn,  or  Rhamnus  oleifolus,  an  ever- 
green. This  forms  a  dense  green  head  in  everbearing  fruit 
and  flower,  in  all  stages  to  its  ripe  and  black  cherry-like 
berry.     Thrives  in  sand  as  well  as  moist  loam — four  species. 

Golden  Lupin,  or  Lupinus  macrocarpus.  The  largest  of 
the  genus,  and  may  well  be  called  the  tree  Lupin.  We  never 
see  it  without  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  which  we  are  fain  to 
repress,  that  we  may  pass  for  a  sane  individual  in  this  chilling 
age  of  avarice.  The  foliage  with  us  is  evergreen — radiated, 
delicately  silky,  so  tremblingly  alive,  it  reminds  one  of  an 
infant's  hand  ;  its  fragrant  golden  flowers  are  almost  peren- 
nial ;  we  would  caress  the  dear  neglected  beauty,  were  it 
alive  to  the  heart's  afl"ection.  Unnumbered  varieties  adorn  our 
path  on  every  side.     Fond  of  sandy  soils. 

Wild  Box,  or  Groundsel  shrub,  Bacharis  californica.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Naw  Cemetery,  specimens  of  this  may  be 
seen,  which,  for  beauty  of  shape,  in  natural  regular  tufts,  no 
knight  of  the  pruning  shears  ever  excelled.  For  borders  of 
walks,  this  evergreen  is  wonderfully  well  adapted.  Can  any 
one  account  for  the  strange  neglect  towards  this  native  gift. 

Poplar,  or  Cotton  woods,  the  genus  Populus.  There  are 
several  species,  very  rapid  of  growth,  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye  ;  their  rustling  foliage  is  associated  with  the  crystal  foun- 
tain, the  refreshing  shade,  and  gently  cooling  breeze. 
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Balm  of  Gilead,  a  species  of  the  above,  with  gummy 
buds  iu  the  spring  time,  and  fragrant  with  a  new  life-inspiring 
odor,  emitting  a  sphere  of  heaUh  and  comfort  around  it. 
This  species,  growing  wild  and  neglected  in  this  city,  is  one 
of  great  interest,  both  rare  and  singular. 

Twin  Berry,  or  Xylosteuin  involucrata.  Although  naturally 
deciduous,  this  tree  or  shrub,  with  us,  is  in  foliage,  flower 
and  fruit  the  whole  year  round.  The  little  tubulous  yellow 
floral  twins,  with  blushing  cheeks,  stand  side  by  side,  fol- 
lowed by  the  twin  berries,  both  objects  of  interest.  Were 
they  transplanted,  it  would  call  around  the  rural  cottage  its 
natural  companions,  the  humming  birds.  One  of  these,  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter,  can  be  seen  at  the  Presidio. 

Barberry  Bush,  or  Berheris  aquifolium,  also  nervosa. 
These  have  been  mistaken  for  the  holly,  by  some,  and  sold 
in  our  markets  under  a  similar  impression ;  they  are  ever- 
green, and  the  compound  or  pinnate  character  of  the  leaf, 
deep  yellow  root  and  wood,  which  latter  in  the  holly  are 
white,  readily  mark  the  difference,  if  their  dwarfish  habit 
were  not  sufficient.  This  is  called,  also,  in  some  parts, 
"Oregon  Grape."  The  fruit  is  excellent  for  tarts,  pies,  <fcc., 
abounds  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  among  the 
pines,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  hills  in  this  vicinity. 

California  Chestnut,  Castanea  chrysophilla  1  A  small 
dwarfish  specimen  of  the  genus,  of  singular  density  of  foliage 
and  interesting  novelty. 

California  Walnut,  or  a  species  of  Juglans,  is  another  of 
useful  and  interesting  culture. 

To  these  there  are  several  species  of  the  SpircBa  or  steeple 
bush,  meadow  sweet,  &c. 

The  Nuttallia,  or  Mock  Plum,  is  a  shrub  of  singular 
interest  found  in  the  city  ;  also  the  Southern  Wood,  a  species 
of  the  Absinthia,  (Cal.,)  very  fragrant. 

[Several  of  these  are  described  and  beautifully  figured  in 
Nuttall's  Sylvia,  supplementary  to  Michaux's. — Ed.] 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  1.  Elliotfs  Fruit  Book  ;  or  the  American  Fruit 
Groioei'^s  Guide,  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  S^c.  By  F.  R. 
Elliott.     1  vol.  12mo.,  503  pages.     New  York,  1854. 

Mr.  Elliott's  Fruit  book  has  been  announced  as  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  long  time,  but  unexpected  delays  have  prevented 
its  earlier  appearance.     It  now  comes  before  the  pomological 
world — already  tolerably  supplied  with  the  information  on . 
which  it  treats — for  a  share  of  its  attention. 

When  Mr.  Elliott  first  announced  his  work,  it  was,  as  we 
understood,  intended  especially  as  a  Westerii  Fruit  book,  for 
the  guide  of  the  enthusiastic  cultivators  of  the  great  West, 
and  to  give  to  those  of  the  East  some  correct  account  of 
the  many  valuable  fruits  of  that  fertile  region,  as  yet  mostly 
undescribed  and  unknown.  This  was  untrodden  ground, 
which  Mr.  Elliott,  with  his  familiarity  with  Western  fruits, 
might  have  occupied  to  his  advantage.  A  Western  Fruit 
book  he  could  have  produced  probably  better  than  any  one 
else  ;  but  an  American  Fruit  book  is  another  thing,  requiring 
great  experience  to  add  much  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
already  within  the  reach  of  cultivators. 

A  volume,  however,  as  full  as  the  one  before  us,  could  not 
be  written  without  possessing  some  value ;  it  describes  and 
figures  several  Western  fruits,  particularly  Dr.  Kirtland's 
seedling  cherries,  and  appears  to  be  entirely  adapted  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  West,  giving  general  directions  upon  the 
treatment  of  fruit  trees,  describing  and  figuring  the  most 
prominent,  and  classifying  them  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  previous  works  on  the  subject. 
So  far  we  can  give  the  author  credit  for  having  produced  a 
very  useful  volume. 

But  as  a  work  adapted  to  the  cultivators  of  the  whole 
country  ;  as  one  claiming  to  take  a  rank  equal  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it ;  or  even  as  forming  a  reliable  guide  in  the 
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nomenclature,  classification,  and  selection  of  fruits,  we  can- 
not very  highly  commend  it.  All  the  information  which 
has  resulted  from  the  several  meetings  of  the  pomological 
convention,  the  author  seems  to  have  ignored,  and  in  its 
place  to  have  given  a  classification  of  his  own.  We  must 
admit  that  we  like  such  independence  ;  but  then  it  should  be 
coupled  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  fruits  described, 
that  it  might  show  the  thoroughness  of  his  intelligence  rather 
than  any  want  of  it.  ' 

For  instance,  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  "  tlie  classes 
adopted  in  the  following  pages,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  National  Society,  have,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  well 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  There  are  some  varieties  now 
placed  in  the  second  class  that  will  undoubtedly,  when  more 
generally  known  and  distributed,  become  worthy  a  place  in 
the  first  class  ;  but  those  now  placed  in  the  third  class  I  feel 
confident  will  never  advance  from  their  present  position." 

But  he  has  not  adhered  to  this  ;  and  that  which  we  think 
most  objectionable  in  the  present  volume  is  its  classification. 
Take  apples  for  instance.  Among  those  in  Class  I,  adapted 
to  general  cultivation,  we  find  the  Belmont,  Bethlehemite, 
Challenge,  Fort  Miami  Melting,  Philips's  Sweeting,  Richmond, 
Rome  Beauty,  &c.,  all  natives  of  the  West,  and  not  known 
probably  out  of  Ohio  ;  while  in  the  second  class,  among  those 
worthy  further  trial,  we  have  the  Benoni,  Fall  Harvey, 
Hawley,  Jewett's  Red,  Lyscom,  Mother,  Minister,  Northern 
Sweet,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Primate,  Sops  of  Wine,  St.  Law- 
rence, &c.,  well  known  in  New  England  as  among  our  fine 
apples,  certainly  needing  no  further  trial  than  they  have 
already  had. 

So  of  cherries.  Dr.  Kirtland's  seedlings  are  among  the 
sorts  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  We  have  no  doubt  they 
will  prove  so  ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  put 
them  into  the  list  for  trial,  when  they  have  scarcely  fruited 
out  of  his  single  collection  ?  Or,  at  least,  to  have  inserted 
with  them  the  Graffion,  Black  Eagle,  Downton,  Florence,  May 
Duke,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Waterloo,  &c., — varieties  now  up- 
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wards  of  fifty  years  in  cultivation  ?  certainly  long  enough  not 
to  be  ''new  a?id  untested.^^  . 

We  might  show  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  &c.,  but  we  only  note  the  strawberries.  The  only 
kinds  named  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation  are  Burr's  New 
Pine,  Western  Clueen,  Longworth's  Prolific,  McAvoy's  Su- 
perior, Jenney's  Seedling,  and  Prolific  Hautbois  !  A  great  list 
certainly  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  two  last,  all 
having  originated  from  seed  since  the  author  began  his  book  ! 
Those  worthy  oi" further  attention'^  are  Boston  Pine,  Genesee, 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  &c.,  &-c.,  old  sorts, 
in  cultivation  twenty  years  and  upwards  throughout  the 
United  States  !  Four  years  ago  (1850)  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Convention  voted  three  of  the  last  list  to  be  the  only 
varieties  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

But  we  need  not  copy  farther  to  show  the  system  of  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  author,  which,  as  we  said  in  the 
commencement,  might  do  for  the  West,  but  not  for  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  pomological  science  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  also  taken  upon  himself  the  task  to  popular- 
ize the  names  of  fruits.  Thus,  the  White  Doyenne  is  called 
the  White  Dean,  the  Doyenne  d'Ete  the  Summer  Dean,  <fcc., 
thus  adding  additional  synonyms,  for  he  must  be  well  aware 
such  names  will  never  be  adopted. 

Saving  these  errors,  the  volume  is  a  desirable  addition 
to  our  stock  of  pomological  knowledge,  and  as  giving  the 
best  account  of  Western  fruits,  very  useful  to  cultivators 
generally. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  JVotices. 

The  General  Hand  Tlvm. — Having  noticed  your  remarks  on  this 
Plum,  I  have  simply  to  say  that  if  you  will  refer  to  our  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
&.C.,  published  in  1844,  for  the  years  1844-5,  you  will  there  find  it  described 
as  a  yellow  fruit  of  largest  size,  and  first  quality,  ripening  in  September. 
It  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  previous  edition  of  our  Catalogue,  but  I 
have  none  at  hand  for  reference.     We  received  it  from  Messrs.  Sinclair  & 
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Corse,  and  have  now  the  original  tree  received  from  them. — Wm.  R.  Prince, 
Flushing,  April  10,  1854. 

The  Giant  Taxodium  of  California. — Your  note  in  relation  to  this 
tree  was  duly  received.  I  can  only  say,  that  to  talk  of  naming  that  Tax- 
odium  "  Wellingtonia"  at  this  late  day,  as  if  it  was  a  new  discovery,  is 
utterly  ridiculous.  I,  with  a  party  of  twelve  others,  ascended  the  Stanis- 
laus in  June,  1849, — and  there  were,  besides  ourselves,  some  thousands  of 
Americans  who  saw  the  splendid  tree  referred  to,  during  that  year,  and  it  is 
found  growing  extensively  in  the  immense  belt  of  forest  trees  as  you  ascend 
to  the  great  central  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  usual  size  of  large 
trees  of  this  Taxodium  was  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  but  occa- 
sionally we  found  them  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference ;  and  one  we  met 
with,  more  especially  large  and  grand,  we  christened  "  The  King  of  Trees." 
This  gigantic  species  has  been  confused  by  many  with  the  Taxodium  pin- 
natum,  so  plenty  at  Monterey,  and  even  with  the  Taxodium  sempervirens ; 
and  I  notice  it  has  been  called  by  some  "  Sequoia  gigantea."  I  have  no 
time  to  go  more  into  detail  at  present,  and  I  will  now  simply  remark  further, 
that  if  this  tree  is  really  a  genus  distinct  from  Taxodium,  we  should,  in  se- 
lecting its  title,  adopt  the  name  of  that  man,  who  more  than  all  others  de- 
serves the  homage  of  his  race,  our  beloved  Washington ;  and,  last  of  all, 
should  we  have  recourse  to  the  name  of  a  man,  who  was  devoid  of  all  the 
prominent  traits  of  bold  and  daring  generalship,  but  pursued  the  skulking 
Fabian  policy  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  thoroughly  beaten  by  Napoleon, 
with  inferior  forces,  and  was  only  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  Prussians, 
and  the  treachery  of  a  French  General.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the 
tree  we  have  been  speaking  of  and  the  Taxodium  pinnatum,  so  plenty  at 
Monterey  and  elsewhere,  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  established 
genera,  to  authorize  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  it  is  these  two  species  that  in  California  are  called  Redwood,  and  that 
they  furnish  the  mass  of  long  shingling,  so  universally  in  use  throughout 
that  country.  By-the-by,  I  recall  to  mind  a  good  joke  that  occurred  during 
our  mountain  rambles.  A  party  of  us  stood  one  day  gazing  at  some  of 
these  lofty  trees  which  appeared  to  be  about  280  or  300  feet  in  height,  and 
were  expressing  our  astonishment,  when  a  fellow  cried  out  to  us, 
"  You  need  not  think  much  of  such  saplings  as  them,  for  if  you  go  about 
twenty  miles  further  you  will  find  plenty  that  are  so  tall  you  can't  see  the 
tops  of  them."     Yours  very  truly,  W.  R.  Prince. 

McsA  Cavendishii. — Dear  Sir:  You  mention  in  your  December  number 
that  Loudon's  Magazine  contains  some  interesting  information  respecting 
the  fruiting  of  this  plant ;  as  I  have  not  that  work,  and  do  not  think  any  one 
has  it  in  this  State,  if  you  could,  therefore,  find  space  for  it  in  your  Maga- 
zine, it  would  be  gratifying  to  your  obedient  servH,  M.  C.  Johnson,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.     [We  comply  with  pleasure  with  this  request.] 

"  By  judicious  management  in  potting  and  in  administering  water,  a 
supply  of  fruit  may  be  had  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I  have  had  at  one 
time  ten  fruiting  plants,  nearly  of  the  same  size  and   age,  being  suckers 
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produced  the  same  spring,  and  receiving  similar  treatment ;  yet  no  two  of 
them  produced  their  spadix  at  the  same  time.  And  even  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  it  may  be  prevented,  different  treatment  being  given  them.' 
As  their  approach  to  fruiting  is  easily  known,  by  their  leaves  decreasing  in 
size,  soon  after  which  the  embryo  fruit  stalk  may  be  detected  by  the  sudden 
swelling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  if  more  than  one  should  show  those 
indications  at  one  time,  the  one  it  is  desired  to  fruit  first  must  have  an 
abundance  of  water  and  the  warmest  situation;  and  the  others  be  retarded 
by  opposite  treatment.  The  period  between  them  may  be  still  further 
lengthened  a  considerable  time,  if  the  whole  spadix  of  fruit  of  one  ap- 
proaching too  close  upon  another,  in  ripening,  be  cut  off  with  a  portion  of 
the  stem  attached,  when  the  upper  tier  of  fruit  is  just  ripening,  and  sus- 
pended in  a  dry  and  airy  room,  in  the  way  that  late  grapes  are  often  kept. 
I  have  cut  excellent  fruit  from  a  spadix  two  months  after  it  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  plant ;  and  they  may  be  made  to  ripen  fast  or  slow  in  this 
manner,  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
quicker  the  flower-stem  is  made  to  develop  itself,  the  longer  the  spadix  will 
be,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  fertile  flowers  it  will  produce,  consequently 
the  greater  weight  of  fruit,  which  will  vary  from  15  lb,  to  30  lb.  according 
to  the  plant's  strength,  the  season,  «Sic.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  soil  can 
scarcely  be  too  rich,  and  rather  light  than  retentive.  Joseph  Paxton, 
Ckatsivorth,  1841."    [Gard.  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  430.) 


Art.  II.     Societies. 

AMERICAN   POMOLOGICAL. 


The  President,  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  issued 
the  following  call  for  the  next  meeting  in  September  next: — 

The  Fifth  Session  of  this  National  Association  will  be  held  at  Horticul-  ' 
tural  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  commencing  on  Wednes- 
day, the  thirteenth  day  of  September  next,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  assemblage  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  this  country,  on  the  subject  of  Pomology.  All  Hor- 
ticultural, Agricultural,  arid  other  kindred  Associations,  of  North  America, 
are  therefore  requested  to  send  such  number  of  Delegates  to  this  Conven- 
tion, as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Pomologists,  Nurserymen,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
good  Fruit,  are  also  invited  to  attend  the  coming  session. 

Among  the  objects  of  this  Society  are  the  following: — 

To  ascertain,  from  practical  experience,  the  relative  value  of  varieties  in 
different  parts  of  our  widely  extended  country.  To  hear  the  Reports  of  the 
various  State  Fruit  Committees,  and  from  a  comparison  of  results,  to  learn 
what  Fruits  are  adapted  to  general  cultivation ;  what  varieties  are  suitable 
for  particular  localities ;  what  new  varieties  give  promise  of  being  worthy 
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of  dissemination ;  and  especially,  what  varieties  are  generally  inferior  or 
worthless,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  objects,  and  to  collect  and  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  science  of  Pomology,  Members  and 
Delegates  are  requested  to  contribute  specimens  of  the  Fruits  of  their  res- 
pective districts ;  also  papers  descriptive  of  their  art  of  cultivation ;  of  dis- 
eases and  insects  injurious  to  vegetation ;  of  remedies  for  the  same,  and 
whatever  may  add  to  the  interest  and  utility  of  the  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  generously  offered  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  the  Society,  and  also  to  publish  its  proceedings 
free  of  expense. 

All  packages  of  Fruit  intended  for  exhibition,  may  therefore  be  addressed 
as  follows: — "JFbr  ihe  American  Pomological  Society,  Horticultural  Hall, 
School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ;"  where  a  Committee  will  be  in  attendance  to 
take  charge  of  the  same. 

All  Societies  to  be  represented,  will  please  forward  Certificates  of  their 
several  Delegations,  to  the  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
at  Boston.  M.  P.  Wilder,  President.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Secretary. 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  1,  1854. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  Strawberry  Question.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey, — Dear  Sir;—!  was 
surprised  to  read  in  your  Magazine  this  day,  a  paper  on  the  "  Strawberry 
Question,"  purporting  to  be  part  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society."  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  you  allude  to, 
but  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  of  your  pretended  proceedings  read  in  the 
minutes  at  the  next  meeting.  I  believe  something  of  the  kind  was  proposed 
by  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Society.  The 
party,  therefore,  who  forwarded  you  the  paper  as  the  adopted  opinions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  has  practised  a  fraud  on  you,  and 
an  injustice  on  me,  which  I  am  sure  your  love  of  fair  play  will  lead  you  to 
correct.  However  much  the  results  of  your  experiments  and  my  own  may 
lead  us  to  differ  in  opinion  on  the  subject  in  dispute,  you  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, accord  to  me  the  privilege  of  preventing  those  gentlemen  who  seek 
to  get  the  "  pound  of  flesh"  they  imagine  I  have  forfeited,  from  stealing  at 
the  same  time  some  of  my  "  blood"  also.  Very  respectfully,  Thomas 
Meehan,   Germantown,  Pa.,  April  10,  1854. 

[We  gladly  insert  the  above  from  our  correspondent  Mr.  Meehan,  though 
we  must  confess  we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  its  contents.  Our  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  was  sent  to  us  in  a  printed  sheet  from  the 
same  source  we  have  always  had  them,  (Dr.  Brinckle,  we  believe,  or  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  James,)  and,  we  presume,  were  actually  the  doings  of  the 
Fruit  Committee.  It  certainly  is  of  no  consequence  whatever,  whether  the 
Society  accepted  of  the  -committee's  report  or  not,  as  long  as  it  contained 
their  views.  It  is  to  them  that  the  public  look  for  valuable  information, 
chosen  as  they  aie  for  the  especial  object  of  reporting  upon  fruits,  «SiC. ; 
with  a  gentleman  so  well  known  as  Dr.  Brinckle  at  its  head,  the  public  can 
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judge  of  the  value  of  the  reports.  If  the  Society  repudiates  one  report  it 
might  just  as  well  repudiate  all.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  and,  it  strikes  us,  as  highly  disrespectful  to  its  members  to  attempt' 
to  reject  their  doings. — Ed.] 


Art.  III.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  April  Ist,  1854. — The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  communication  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Society's  property,  which  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

On  motion  of  R.  M.  Copeland,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  R.  M. 
Copeland,  W.  S.  King,  and  A.  Bowditch,  was  appointed  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  practice  of  Scraping  Trees. 

Mr.  W.  S.  King  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
doings  of  the  fruit  committee  for  1853.  W.  S.  King,  S.  Walker,  and 
A.  Bowditch,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Adjourned  one  fortnight,  to  April  15th. 

April  15th. — Adjourned  meeting — the  President  in  the  chair. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  from  the  committee  for  that  purpose,  read  a  Report  on 
Scraping  Trees,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
Several  letters  were  laid  upon  the  tMe  from  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
T.  M.  Kenney,  Wareham,  was  admitted  a  member. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  6th. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR    MAT. 
FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

The  month  of  April  has  been  an  unusually  cool  and  stormy  month,  with 
two  snow  storms  on  the  15th  and  17th,  when  six  or  eight  inches  fell,  and  in 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The  frost  was  not  out  of  the  ground 
in  many  places  on  the  25th,  which  is  about  one  month  later  than  in  1853. 
Work  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and  the  season  is  full  two  weeks  later  than 
the  previous  year. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  forcing  houses  will  now  be  fully  ripe,  and  ready 
for  cutting.  The  vines  will  need  but  little  attention  for  a  while ;  keep 
the  laterals  pinched  in  and  give  air  freely  after  the  grapes  are  cut,  to  ripen 
off  and  mature  the  wood.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  be  setting 
their  fruit,  and  will  require  more  care  ;  keep  the  laterals  pruned  in ;  towards 
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the  last  of  the  month  the  berries  will  require  thinning ;  maintain  an  even 
temperature,  and  damp  down  the  house  morning,  noon  and  night,  in  fine 
weather ;  manure  and  fork  the  border  carefully.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will 
now  be  pushing  vigorously,  and  will  be  in  bloom  towards  the  last  of  the 
month ;  guard  against  changes  of  temperature,  and  syringe  freely  in  fine 
weather,  till  the  buds  begin  to  open. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit  rapidly,  and 
should  be  liberally  watered,  using  occasionally  liquid  manure  or  guano. 
Keep  down  the  red  spider  if  they  make  their  appearance. 

Figs  introduced  into  the  cold  grapery  now,  will  produce  good  crops 
of  fruit. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  dressed  and  put  in  order  now ;  owing  to 
the  cold  weather,  they  have  not  probably  been  uncovered  before  the  middle 
of  April.  Employ  the  first  opportunity  to  dig  between  the  rows,  first 
manuring  the  ground  liberally.     New  beds  may  be  made  this  month. 

Fruit  Trees. — Owing  to  the  late  spring,  planting  may  now  be  done 
with  perfect  safety. 

Grafting. — Having  finished  the  cherries  and  plums,  proceed  now  with 
the  pears,  apples,  &c. 

Pruning  trees  may  be  continued  as  leisure  occurs.  Head  in  all  strag- 
gling shoots,  and  cut  in  the  new  wood  according  to  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  trees. 

FLOWER-  DEPARTMENT. 

The  late  April  has  greatly  retarded  the  operations  in  this  department. 
Owing  to  heavy  snows  and  severe  frosts,  the  usual  housing  in  frames, 
generally  commenced  early  in  the  month,  had  to  be  abandoned  until  nearly 
the  latter  part  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  houses  have  been  over- 
crowded, and  bedding  plants  have  become  drawn  up  for  want  of  abundant 
light  and  plenty  of  air.  As  May  comes  in  there  will  be  more  to  do  to  get 
everything  in  proper  order. 

Propagating  being  best  done  in  the  cooler  months,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
continue  it,  only  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  hand  glasses,  or  close 
pits  or  frames.  What  is  done  without  them  will  cost  more  than  the  labor 
of  raising.  It  will  be  best  to  get  the  stock  forward  in  a  hardy  state, 
inuring  all  to  cool  nights  by  degrees,  so  that  they  will  not  suffer  in  their 
first  removal  to  the  open  ground. 

Camellias  will  be  growing  away  finely  now,  and  only  need  the  free  use 
of  a  syringe  to  give  them  a  healthy,  vigorous  and  fine  growth.  Repotting 
may  be  done  now,  where  they  have  not  begun  to  grow,  if  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  attend  to  it. 

Azaleas  now  going  out  of  bloom  may  be  repotted  if  they  require  it,  or 
it  may  be  delayed  till  after  they  have  completed  their  growth  in  July. 
Syringe  freely  and  water  liberally;  pinch  oflf  all  long  and  straggling  new 
shoots,  and  head  in  the  old  wood,  if  necessary,  to  make  fine  plants. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  begin  to  bloom  ;  air  abundantly  and  water  more 
freely ;  turn  round  the  plants  often  to  keep  them  from  being  one  sided. 
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Heaths  and  Epacrises,  that  require  it,  should  now  be  repotted,  so  as  to 
get  established  before  hot  weather.  Get  them  out  of  the  houses  into  cold 
frames  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  now  be  placed  out  in  frames,  partially 
shaded  from  the  hot  sun. 

AcHiMENES  and  Gloxinias  should  now  be  shifted  for  the  last  time  into 
their  blooming  pots ;  keep  in  a  rather  close,  half  shady  and  warm  part  of 
the  house. 

Begonias  should  now  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Cinerarias  done  flowering  should  now  have  protection  from  the  hot  sun 
in  a  cold  frame ;  cut  down  the  old  flower  stalks. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees  should  be  repotted. 

Cyclamens  may  now  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame. 

Monthly  Carnations  may  now  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground,  where 
they  will  bloom  all  summer. 

Plants  of  a  half  hardy  character  may  be  removed  to  cold  frames,  where 
many  of  them  do  better  than  if  kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  the  time  of  turn- 
ing out  the  whole  stock. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

The  cold  weather  of  April  has  greatly  retarded  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  but  little  could  be  done  until  the  present  time.  The  labor  will 
therefore  be  all  the  more  urgent,  unless  it  should  continue  cool.  Proceed 
with  the  digging  of  the  borders  and  flower  beds,  level  and  roll  the  walks, 
and  dress  the  lawn ;  go  on  with  all  planting  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Tulips  and  other  spring  bulbs  will  be  coming  forward  rapidly,  and  the 
beds  should  be  neatly  cleaned  before  they  come  into  bloom. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  planted  out  in  good  season,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  well  established. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  transplanted  safely. 

Pansies  wintered  in  pots  may  now  be  set  out  in  well  prepared  beds. 
Sow  seeds  for  a  succession. 

Gladioluses,  Tiger  Flowers,  and  similar  bulbs,  may  now  be  planted 
out  in  beds  or  in  the  flower  borders. 

Dahlias  may  be  planted  out  the  last  of  the  month. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  now  be  sown,  and  such  kinds  as  were  forwarded 
in  the  hot-bed  may  now  be  hardened  oflT  for  planting  in  the  open  ground. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

The  untoward  weather  has  been  severe  upon  all  kinds  of  early  planted 
seeds,  and  where  they  have  failed,  another  sowing  should  be  got  in  as  early 
as  possible. 

Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  in  frames,  should  be  hardened  oflT  by 
giving  an  abundance  of  air,  and  wholly  removing  the  sashes  in  fine  weather. 

Cucumbers,  Melons,  &c.,  may  be  planted  now  in  the  open  ground. 

Cucumbers  in  hot-beds  should  still  have  a  good  bottom  heat;  give  them 
a  new  lining  to  keep  up  tlie  temperature ;  make  new  beds  if  more  vines 
are  wanted. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     The  Production  of  Plants  by  Hybridization. 

In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  our  Magazine,  (III,  p.  97.) 
we  penned  some  remarks  on  the  growth  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  by  hybridization.  Since  then,  now  nearly  twenty 
years,  we  have  produced  thousands  of  various  kinds,  by  this 
process,  and  have  observed  attentively  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  and  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each.  We 
have  noted  down  the  similarity  to,  or  dissimilarity  from,  the 
parents  from  which  they  have  been  produced,  and  have,  as  we 
think,  obtained  some  facts  which  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
more  certainty  in  the  growth  of  improved  kinds.  What  we 
stated,  however,  in  the  volume  referred  to,  is  substantially 
what  we  should  say  now,  were  we  to  discuss  at  length  the 
subject  again.  Our  object  at  this  time  is  to  introduce  to 
the  attention  of  amateurs  who  are  interested  in  the  hybrid- 
ization of  plants,  the  views  of  a  cultivator  which  we  find 
in  Macintosh's  Book  of  the  Garden,  now  issuing  in  num- 
bers from  the  press. 

We  are  but  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  art  in  the  production  of  new  varieties,  both  of  fruits  and 
flowers ;  very  few  among  our  cultivators  have  attempted 
the  work  carefully  and  scientifically,  and  therefore  we  have 
few  or  no  reliable  experiments  to  refer  to.  But  we  know 
this,  that  the  chance  seedlings  which  spring  up  in  every  gar- 
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den,  often  prove  much  superior  to  the  parents  in  the  near 
vicinity ;  and  such  being  the  fact,  why  should  not  judicious 
hybridization,  done  with  a  view  to  produce  certain  resuUs, 
accompHsh  all  and  much  more  than  nature,  left  to  its  own 
caprices  ? 

If  every  breeze  which  sweeps  over  a  cornfield  planted  with 
various  kinds,  will  so  distribute  the  pollen  as  to  find  all  colors 
of  the  grain  in  a  single  ear,  should  we  not  see  and  admit  the 
vast  results  which  may  be  accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man, 
guided  by  science,  in  effecting  changes  in  this  and  other  plants  ? 
Indeed  we  have  as  yet  but  just  begun  to  learn  the  great  altera- 
tions which  may  be  made  in  certain  families  of  plants, — the 
highly  ornamental  character  which  may  be  given  to  others, 
and  the  improvement  to  be  effected  among  our  choicest  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Followed  up  with  attention  and  perseverance, 
as  certain  improvements  may  be  made  in  fruits  and  plants,  as 
the  same  care  and  perseverance  have  made  improvements  in 
the  breeds  of  cattle.  The  Diana  and  Concord  grapes  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  show  how  great  are  the  changes  of  a 
single  generation  of  accidental  origin ;  and  our  seedling 
strawberries,  the  Boston  Pine  and  Hovey,  are  equally  g6od 
evidence  of  what  thorough  and  complete  hybridization  will 
effect  by  bringing  two  ordinary  varieties  together. 

We  shall  have  some  experiments  to  detail  hereafter ;  but 
now,  as  the  season  is  approaching  when  hybridization  may  be 
effected,  especially  among  plants,  the  following  remarks  on 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  process  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting : — 

To  those  who  would  attempt  the  hybridizing  or  cross- 
breeding of  plants,  I  will  now  offer  some  suggestions  for  their 
guidance. 

It  is  an  essential  element  to  success  that  the  operator  be 
possessed  of  indomitable  patience,  watchfulness,  and  perse- 
verance. Having  determined  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  is 
to  operate,  if  the  plants  are  in  the  open  ground,  he  will  have 
them  put  into  pots,  and  removed  under  glass,  so  as  to  escape 
tlie  accidents  of  variable   temperature — of  wind,   rain,   and 
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dust,  and,  above  all,  of  insects.  A  greenhouse  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  at  least  as  regards 
hardy  and  proper  greenhouse  plants. 

Having  got  them  housed,  secure  a  corner  where  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  visited  by  bees  or  other  insects.  The  plants 
which  are  to  yield  the  pollen,  and  the  plants  which  are  to 
bear  the  seed,  should  be  both  kept  in  the  same  temperature  ; 
but  where  this  cannot  be  managed,  pollen  from  an  outside 
plant,  in  genial  summer  weather,  may  be  used,  provided  it 
can  be  got ;  for  there  is  a  class  of  insects  which  live  exclu- 
sively on  pollen,  and  devour  it  so  fast  after  the  pollen  vessels 
open,  that,  unless  the  plant  is  under  a  hand-glass,  (which  I 
would  recommend,)  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  any  pollen 
for  the  required  purpose.  To  secure  against  chances  of  this 
nature,  a  sprig  with  opening  bloom  may  be  taken  and  kept 
in  a  vial  and  water  inside,  where  it  will  get  sufficient  sun  to 
ripen  the  pollen.  But  here,  too,  insects  must  be  watched, 
and  destroyed  if  they  intrude.  An  insect  like,  but  smaller, 
than  the  common  hive  bee,  which  flits  about  by  fits  and 
starts,  on  expanded  w;ings,  after  the  manner  of  the  dragon- 
fly, is  the  greatest  pest,  and  seems  to  feed  exclusively  on 
pollen.  The  hive  bee,  the  humble  bee,  and  wasp  give  the 
next  greatest  annoyance.  All  these  may  be  excluded  by 
netting  fixed  over  apertures  from  open  sashes  or  the  like. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  excluding  these  in- 
truders, whose  single  touch,  in  many  cases,  might  neutralise 
the  intended  result ;  for  the  slightest  application  of  pollen 
native  to  the  parent  plant,  is  said  by  physiologists  to  super- 
sede all  foreign  agency,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  crossing  of 
mere  varieties ;  and  the  truth  of  this  observation  consists 
with  my  own  experience.  Without  due  precaution  now,  the 
labor,  anxiety,  and  watchfulness  of  years  may  issue  in  vexa- 
tion and  disappointment. 

As  a  further  precaution  still,  and  to  prevent  self-fertiliza- 
tion, divest  the  blooms  to  be  operated  on  not  only  of  their 
anthers,  but  also  of  their  corollas.  Remove  also  all  contig- 
uous blooms  upon  the  plant,  lest  the  syringe  incautiously  di- 
rected, or  some  sudden  draft  of  air,  convey  the  native  pollen. 
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and  anticipate  the  intended  operation.  The  corolla  appears 
to  be  the  means  by  which  insects  are  attracted  ;  and  thongh, 
when  it  is  removed,  the  honey  on  which  they  feed  is  still 
present,  they  seem  puzzled  or  indifferent  about  collecting  it ; 
or  if,  haply,  they  should  alight  on  the  dismantled  flower, 
(which  I  never  have  detected,)  the  stigma  is  in  most  cases 
safe  from  their  contact. 

It  will  be  some  days — probably  a  week  or  more,  if  the 
weather  be  not  sunny — ere  the  stigma  is  in  a  fit  condition 
for  fertilization.  This  is  indicated  in  many  families,  such  as 
ericacecB,  rosacecc,  sci'opJmlarinecB,  aiirantiacecB,  &c.,  by  a 
viscous  exudation  in  the  sutures  (where  these  exist)  of  the 
stigma,  but  generally  covering  the  entire  surface  of  that 
organ.  In  this  condition  the  stigma  may  remain  many  days, 
during  which  fertilization  may  be  performed ;  and  this  period 
will  be  longer  or  shorter  as  the  weather  is  sunny,  or  damp,  or 
overcast. 

In  certain  families,  such  as  the  MalvacecB,  GeraniacecE, 
&c.,  where  the  stigma  divides  itself  into  feathery  parts,  and 
where  the  viscous  process  is  either  absent  or  inappreciable  by 
the  eye,  the  separation  of  these  parts,  the  bursting  of  the  pol- 
len, the  maturity  of  the  stigma,  and  all  which  a  little  expe- 
rience will  detect,  indicate  the  proper  time  for  the  operation, 
sunny  or  cloudy  weather  always  affecting  the  duration  of  the 
period  during  which  it  may  be  successfully  performed. 

As  to  the  proper  time  and  season  best  adapted  for  such 
experiments,  a  treatise  might  be  written ;  but  here  a  few  re- 
marks must  suffice. 

As  for  the  season  of  the  year,  from  early  spring  to  mid- 
summer I  would  account  the  best  period ;  but,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  I  regard  all  cold,  damp,  cloudy,  and  ungenial 
weather  as  unfavorable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
weather  is  genial,  not  so  much  from  sun  heat  as  at  times 
occurs  from  the  atmosphere  being  moderately  charged  with 
electricity,  when  there  is  an  elasticity,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
balmy  air,  and  all  nature  seems  joyous  and  instinct  with  life, 
this,  of  all  others,  is  the  season  which  the  hybridist  should 
improve,  and  above  all  if  he  attempt  muling. 
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The  hybridist  should  be  provided  with  a  pocket  lens,  a 
pair  of  wire  pincers,  and  various  colored  silk  threads. 

With  the  lens  he  will  observe  the  maturity  of  the  pollen 
and  the  condition  of  the  stigma,  whether  the  former  has  at- 
tained its  powdery,  and  the  latter  (if  such  is  its  nature)  its 
viscous  condition.  If  he  find  both  the  pollen  and  the  stigma 
in  a  fit  state,  he  will,  with  the  pincers,  apply  an  anther  with 
ripened  pollen,  and  by  the  gentlest  touch  distribute  it  very 
thinly  over  the  summit  of  the  stigma.  The  operation  per- 
formed, he  will  mark  it  by  tying  round  the  flower-stalk  a  bit 
of  that  particular  colored  silk  thread  which  he  wishes  to  in- 
dicate the  particular  plant  which  bore  the  pollen,  and  at  the 
same  time  tie  a  bit  of  the  same  silk  round  the  stem  of  the 
latter,  which  will  serve  till  recorded  in  a  note-book,  which 
should  be  kept  by  every  one  trying  experiments  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  even  a  general  out- 
line of  the  parts  of  flowers,  to  show  how  these  differ  the  one 
from  the  other  in  various  tribes  of  plants.  The  experimenter, 
if  he  is  not  a  botanist,  and  even  though  he  is  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  science,  must,  from  books  and  observation, 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  various  organs,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  each  separate  family  of  plants  on  which  he  means  to 
work,  otherwise  he  will  be  often  puzzled  where  to  find  them, 
or  even  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

As  for  the  time  of  the  day,  it  may  be  done  almost  any 
hour  from  9  A.  M.  till  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess. My  other  avocations  have  often  limited  me  to  earlier 
and  later  hours ;  but  I  would  suggest  from  ten  till  two 
o'clock  as  the  best  time  of  day,  always  preferring  fair,  genial 
and  sunny,  to  chill,  damp,  or  cloudy  days. 

On  recurring  to  my  note-book  for  1850,  I  find  a  very 
favorable  state  of  atmosphere  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
March  of  that  year,  when  I  crossed  the  Phyllodoce  (Menzie- 
sia)  ccBrulea  with  the  Rhodothamnus  {Rhododendron)  cha- 
mcBcistus,  sowed  on  the  18th  June  that  year,  as  above  no- 
ticed. At  this  time,  too,  I  succeeded  in  crossing  the  above 
rhodothamnus  with  a  large-leaved,  white-flowered  Xepal  spe- 
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cies  of  rhododendron,  the  blooms  of  which  were  two  inches 
across  the  limb.  But  though  I  ripened  that  season  three  or 
four  pods  of  this  last  cross,  each  pod  of  seed  beautifully' 
ripened,  all  of  which  I  sowed,  I  cannot  assert  that  any  one 
seed  vegetated ;  and  though  it  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  the  seeds  were  sown,  I  still  preserve  the  seed-pot.  And 
I  may  remark  here,  from  my  own  experience,  that  two  years 
is  not  too  soon  to  despair  of  vegetation  even  of  seeds  from 
abroad,  on  which,  of  course,  no  cross  had  been  effected. 

Few  seasons  have  occurred  so  favorable  for  the  hybridist 
as  the  short  interval  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1850,  above 
alluded  to.  Singularly  enough,  happening  to  visit  Lord 
Rosslyn's  gardens  at  Dysart  House,  on  the  1st  of  June  that 
year,  with  the  late  Professor  Dunbar,  Mr.  M'Intosh,  (the 
author,)  and  Mr.  Sprott,  I  observed  the  above  rhodothamnus 
marked  as  crossed.  I  found  it  had  been  crossed  at  the  above 
period,  and  with  Rhododetidron  arhoreum  !  The  seed-pods 
were  then  fully  swollen,  and  approaching  maturity ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  that  anything  has  come  of  them. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  directions  as  to  the 
results  to  be  effected.  If  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  the  larger, 
finer  formed,  or  higher  colored  bloom  of  a  plant  having  a  tall, 
straggling,  or  too  robust  a  growth,  or  having  too  large  or  too 
coarse  foliage  in  a  plant  without  these  drawbacks,  I  need  not 
suggest  to  select,  in  another  species  of  the  same  family,  a 
plant  of  an  opposite  character  and  properties — say  of  dwarf, 
compact  growth,  handsome  foliage,  and  free  flowering  habit ; 
and  if  such  can  be  obtained,  work  with  it,  making  the  latter 
the  seed-bearer.  Or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  impart  the  fragrance 
of  a  less  handsome  kind  to  another  more  handsome,  I  would 
make  the  cross  upon  the  latter.  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty from  my  own  experiments  how  far  perfume  may  be  so 
communicated ;  but  I  have  some  things  far  advanced  to  ma- 
turity to  test  it ;  and  I  entertain  the  hope  that  fragrance  may 
not  only  be  so  imparted,  but  even  heightened,  varied  and  im- 
proved. Or  if  it  be  desired  to  transfer  all,  or  any  valuable 
property  or  quality,  from  a  tender  exotic  species  to  a  native 
or  hardy  kind,  work  upon  the  latter  ;  for  so  far  as  constitution 
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goes,  I  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  female  overrules 
ill  this  particular.  I  would  offer  this  caution  to  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  certain  flowers  for  exhibition,  espe- 
cially those  having  white  grounds,  not  to  cross  such  with  high- 
colored  sorts.  I  once  spoiled  a  pure  ivhite  bloomed  Calceola- 
ria for  exhibition,  by  crossing  it  with  a  crimson  sort ;  all  the 
blooms  on  those  branches  where  the  operation  had  been 
performed,  being  stained  red,  and  not  the  few  flowers  merely 
on  which  the  cross  was  effected. 

In  this  note,  already  too  long,  I  cannot  further  illustrate 
my  remarks,  by  recorded  experiments  in  the  various  tribes 
upon  which  I  have  tried  my  hand  ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the 
subject  without  inculcating,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  I  have  laid  down  to  prevent  vexatious 
disappointments.  If  any  doubts  arise  about  the  cross  being 
genuine  or  effectually  secured,  let  not  the  seeds  be  sown. 
Three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  years,  must  oftentimes  elapse 
with  trees  and  shrubby  things  ere  the  result  can  be  judged 
of;  and  if  eventually  it  prove  a  failure,  or  even  doubtful,  it 
is  worse  than  labor  lost,  inasmuch  as  it  may  mislead.  If 
there  is  no  great  departure  from  the  female  parent,  the  issue 
is  to  be  mistrusted.  It  is  singular,  if  well  accomplished,  how 
much  of  both  jmrents  is  blended  in  the  progeny.  Gentlemen 
eminent  as  physiologists,  have  read  nature's  laws  in  these 
matters  a  little  differently  from  what  my  own  humble  expe- 
rience has  taught  me,  and  assigned  to  the  progeny  the  con- 
stitution and  general  aspect  of  the  one  parent,  while  they 
gave  the  inflorescence  and  fruit  to  the  other.  I  have  crossed 
and  inverted  the  cross,  and  can  venture  to  give  no  evidence 
on  the  point,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  constitution,  to  which  the 
seed-bearer  I  think  contributes  most.  A  well  managed  hy- 
brid should  and  will  blend  both  parents  into  a  distinct  inter- 
mediate, insomuch  as  to  produce  often  what  might  pass  for  a 
new  species.  If  the  leaning  be  to  one  more  than  another,  it 
is  probably  to  the  female,  though  this  will  not  always  be  the 
case. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  a  proper  hybrid — i.  e.,  one  spe- 
cies which  is  crossed  with  another  species,  which  is  separate 
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and  distinct  from  it — will  produce  no  fertile  seeds.  This 
does  not  accord  with  my  observations.  Dr.  Lindley  has  re- 
marked very  justly,  {Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  69,)  "  But 
facts  prove  that  undoubted  hybrids  may  be  fertile."  My  hy- 
brid, Veronica  Balfouriana,  (an  intermediate  between  F. 
saxatilis  and  F.  fruticolosa,)  seeds,  I  would  say,  more  abun- 
dantly than  either  parent ;  and  the  progeny  from  its  self- 
sown  seeds  I  find  to  be  of  various  shades  of  blue,  violet,  and 
red,  rising  in  my  garden,  some  having  actually  larger,  finer, 
and  higher-colored  blooms  than  the  parent  bearing  the  seed ; 
and  I  am  familiar  with  the  same  result  in  other  things.  Yet 
I  am  far  from  asserting  fertility  in  the  produce  between  two 
members  of  allied  but  distinct  genera — such,  for  example,  as 
in  the  BrianthuSj  which  I  have  found  to  be  unproductive, 
whether  employed  as  the  male  or  female  parent.  As  above 
conjectured,  its  parents  were  far  too  remote  in  nature's  own 
arrangement.  The  hybridist  has  a  field  before  him  ever  sug- 
gestive of  new  modes  of  acting.  He  may  try,  as  I  have 
done,  what  may  be  effected  under  various  tinted  glass.  My 
persuasion  is,  that  I  effected  from  a  pale  yellow  a  pure  white- 
grounded  calceolaria,  by  placing  the  plants  under  blue-shaded 
glass,  by  which  the  sun's  rays  were  much  subdued.  He  may 
also  apply  chemical  solutions  to  plants  with  ripening  seeds. 
Nature,  in  producing,  as  it  sometimes  does,  plants  with 
blooms  of  colors  opposite  to  those  of  the  parent,  must  be 
governed  by  some  law.  Why  may  not  this  law  be  found 
out  ?  For  example,  under  what  influences  was  the  first  white 
fuchsia,  the  F.  Venus  Victrix,  produced,  the  purest  yet  of  all 
the  race,  and  the  source  from  which  all  the  whites  have  been 
derived  ? 

While  I  have  necessarily  confined  the  above  remarks  to 
things  proper  to  the  flower-garden,  a  wide  and  still  more  im- 
portant field  lies  beyond.  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Knight  of 
Downtown,  did  much  in  this  way  to  improve  our  garden  fruits 
and  other  esculents,  and  with  a  success  that  none  else — so  far 
as  I  am  aware — has  since  attained.  Why  should  not  these 
efforts  be  extended  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  horticultural  productions  ?     Why  not  carry  them  into 
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field  and  forest,  to  the  creation  of  new,  more  useful,  and  more 
elegant  forms?  Nature  is  boundless,  and  its  objects  are  end- 
less, and  this  subject,  of  all  others  connected  with  plants,  the 
most  engrossing  and  exciting.  Rich  results  await  the  intelli- 
gent experimenter ;  but  I  would  advise  none  to  embark  in 
the  pursuit  who  has  not  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  to 'it,  and, 
as  I  said  before,  who  is  not  possessed  of  indomitable  patience, 
watchfulness,  and  perseverance,  with  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  be  fretted  or  discouraged  hj  frequent  failures. 


Art.    II.      On  the  Picturesque. 
By  Wilson  Flagg. 

In  almost  all  cases,  any  scene  in  real  life  or  in  real  nature 
produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  scene  in  a  painting.  As  painters  gener- 
ally confine  themselves  to  single  views,  for  the  attainment  of 
good  eff"ects,  in  like  manner  it  will  be  found  that  those  scenes 
in  the  outward  world  yield  us  the  most  pleasure  as  objects  of 
sight,  which  might  easily  be  comprehended  within  the  limits 
of  a  piece  of  canvass.  As  we  proceed  beyond  such  limits  we 
approach  more  and  more  to  scenes  that  produce  the  sensation 
of  grandeur.  A  still  wider  prospect  is  attended  with  the  emo- 
tion of  sublimity  ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  this  sentiment  is 
awakened  do  our  sensations  become  too  vague  to  be  classed 
among  picturesque  effbcts. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  good  picturesque  eff'ects,  there 
must  be  no  more  objects  represented  than  the  mind  can  easily 
comprehend  at  once.  I  will  illustrate  this  principle  by  in- 
stancing a  company  of  young  persons  engaged  in  rustic 
amusement.  If  a  few  he  represented  in  a  small  group,  under 
a  single  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  behind  these  a  small 
wood  in  the  distance  and  in  shadow,  where  several  others 
are  congregated,  our  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  group  under 
the  tree.  The  scene  in  the  background  seems  to  give  notice 
that  the  little  group  under  the  tree  is  but  a  detached  portion 
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of  the  village  children.  Though  the  former  has  engaged  our 
sympathies,  our  interest  is  heightened  by  the  sight  of  the  re- 
mainder. Were  the  picture  a  representation  of  the  whole  as- 
semblage in  the  wood,  it  would  fail  in  creating  the  same  de- 
gree of  interest.  Our  interest  in  the  whole  party  originates 
with  our  sympathies  excited  by  the  little  detached  group 
under  the  tree. 

Let  us  imagine  a  very  different  scene  to  illustrate  the  same 
principle.  We  will  suppose  the  painter  wishes  to  represent 
the  horrors  of  a  field  of  battle,  after  the  battle  is  over.  One 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  foundations  of  sympa- 
thy in  painting,  would  be  apt  to  crowd  as  many  images  of 
horror  into  his  picture,  as  the  space  would  admit.  No  so  the 
skilful  artist.  He  selects  a  particular  affecting  incident.  He 
represents  a  single  wounded  soldier,  attended  by  all  those 
circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  awaken  our  pity.  His 
dead  horse  lies  by  his  side.  A  few  miserable  persons  are 
equally  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  relieve,  to  succor  and  to 
plunder  him.  The  expressions  of  gratitude  and  despair  blend 
discordantly  in  his  ghastly  face  ;  but  some  person  must  be 
represented  in  the  act  of  bestowing  upon  him  direct  relief,  to 
satisfy  our  benevolent  feelings.  Here  in  the  foreground  is 
the  scene  which  is  intended  to  afford  us  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  horrors  of  a  battle-field.  The  sight  of  the  wounded  sol- 
dier excites  our  pity,  by  interesting  the  mind  in  a  particular 
object.  In  the  background  is  a  confused  representation  of  a 
multitude  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  just  sufficient  to  afford 
us  a  hint  that  the  individual  who  excited  our  sympathy  is 
only  one  sufferer  among  thousands  of  others. 

If  a  large  number  of  persons  were  represented  bleeding 
and  dying  in  the  foreground,  the  spectacle  would  occasion 
horror  rather  than  pity.  A  single  object  should  always  be 
represented,  around  which  our  sympathies  may  cluster.  We 
pity  a  lonely  sick  man  in  a  hovel,  and  would  seek  opportu- 
nity to  relieve  him ;  but  on  visiting  a  sick  hospital,  we  turn 
away  with  general  sorrow  and  despondency.  Pity  is  an 
agreeable,  horror  a  disagreeable,  emotion.  A  good  painter 
would  therefore  endeavor  to  excite  the  former,  and  avoid 
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what  Avould  excite  the  latter.  No  more  suffering  should  be 
represented  than  it  might  seem  practicable  to  relieve  ;  for  the 
moment  a  suffering  object  falls  into  an  apparently  hopeless 
condition,  our  pity  becomes  painful,  because  it  cannot  be  as- 
suaged by  the  hope  of  effectually  exercising  our  benevolence. 

Whoever  has  ascended  Mount  Holyoke  may  recollect  two 
views  that  would  serve,  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  illustrate 
this  principle.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  a  vast 
wilderness  is  before  us,  spread  over  what  seems  to  be  an  al- 
most boundless  space.  The  sensations  produced  by  this 
view  are  vague  and  indefinite,  approaching  more  nearly  to  a 
sense  of  sublimity  than  anything  else.  Here  is  nothing  but 
a  wilderness  of  forest.  The  only  sensation  produced  by  the 
view  which  is  really  distinct,  is  one  of  dreariness  rendered 
somewhat  cheerful  by  the  greenness  of  vegetation,  the  blue 
sky  above  and  the  sunshine  around  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  is  the  same  unlimited  extent  of  scenery,  but  the  pros- 
pect opens  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
where  there  are  distinct  groups  of  agreeable  objects  to  awaken 
our  interest  and  fix  our  attention.  This  is  the  only  view 
which  could  be  called  picturesque,  though  the  eastern  pros- 
pect has  more  rudeness  and  wildness.  Yet  even  the  western 
view,  on  account  of  its  amplitude,  is  attended  with  emotions 
that  should  be  classed  under  the  head  of  grand,  rather  than 
picturesque  effects. 

When  ascending  any  high  hill  that  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  surrounding  country,  we  are  commonly 
affected  with  the  most  pleasure  when  beholding  some  lim- 
ited prospect,  at  only  a  small  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  An  opening  in  a  wood  reveals  to  the  sight  a  single 
farm-house,  with  its  outbuildings,  its  green  and  yellow  fields 
of  tillage,  the  flocks  feeding  on  the  opposite  slope,  and  here 
and  there  a  human  being  engaged  in  some  pleasant  toil  or 
recreation.  Here  is  a  single  picture,  bounded  by  woods  and 
hills  that  serve  to  yield  it  still  more  the  appearance  of  rural 
happiness.  As  we  continue  our  ascent,  this  little  farm  and 
cottage  soon  become  an  insignificant  portion  of  an  almost 
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boundless  variety  of  objects.  The  attention  is  now  unfixed. 
The  mind  rests  agreeably  upon  no  particular  scene,  but  is 
somewhat  exhilarated  by  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  prospect.  ' 
There  is  nothing  in  it,  however,  that  awakens  half  the  inter- 
est produced  by  the  first  limited  view  of  the  farm  and  cottage. 
The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  paintings.  We  must 
not  see  all  on  canvass  which  the  painter  would  present  to  the 
mind.  The  greater  part  must  be  filled  up  by  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  work  depends  greatly  on  a 
proper  selection  of  those  points  which  are  the  most  sugges- 
tive. A  poet  who  minutely  describes  everything  he  would 
present  to  the  mind,  fatigues  and  vexes  the  reader.  A  few 
prominent  objects  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  suggest  the  remainder  to  the  imagination.  A  scene  is 
commonly  suggestive  in  proportion  as  it  is  circumscribed. 
The  hollow  stick  or  tin  tube,  which  is  often  used  by  specta- 
tors when  looking  at  a  panorama,  or  a  real  scene  in  nature,  is 
but  an  awkward  means  used  to  circumscribe  some  particular 
view,  and  thereby  yield  it  a  picturesque  effect. 

Dr.  Darwin  speaks  of  a  print  "  in  which  was  represented  a 
shrivelled  hand,  stretched  through  an  iron  grate,  in  the  stone 
floor  of  a  prison  yard,  to  reach  at  a  mess  of  porridge,  which 
affected  him  with  more  horrid  ideas  of  the  distress  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  dungeon  below,  than  could  have  been  pro- 
duced perhaps  by  an  exhibition  of  the  whole  person."  The 
effect  produced  by  such  partial  scenes,  however,  upon  the 
mind  of  the  spectator,  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  keen- 
ness of  his  sensibility,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination. 
If  his  heart  be  cold,  or  his  mind  inactive,  the  parts  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  picture  might  fail  to  suggest  what  is  left 
for  the  imagination  to  supply. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  humble  objects  commonly 
excite  the  most  interest,  because  their  wants  afford  exercise 
for  the  benevolent  feelings.  In  painting  or  in  romance,  the 
most  interesting  object  is  the  one  who  innocently  suffers  the 
greatest  misfortunes ;  and  persons  of  exalted  station  can  be 
made  objects  of  interest  only  by  exposure  to  dangers  that 
threaten   them,   or   by   actual   misfortune   or   adversity.     A 
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painting  that  represented  a  beautiful  woman  in  her  parlor, 
surrounded  by  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  fashionable  life, 
might  attract  attention  by  its  artistical  merits,  but  it  would 
have  no  poetical  or  picturesque  recommendations.  We  should 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  the  splendor  that  surrounds 
her,  and  still  more  the  exquisite  finish  bestowed  upon  the 
whole  by  the  artist.  But  there  is  no  poetry  in  the  feeling  of 
admiration.  What  we  only  admire  seldom  affects  the  heart. 
A  woman  sitting  in  a  desolate  condition,  on  a  solitary  sea- 
shore, with  two  or  three  little  children  leaning  around  her, 
watching  for  an  approaching  sail,  is  nothing  to  admire,  but 
something  that  powerfully  excites  our  sympathies.  From 
humble  life,  or  from  the  great  reduced  to  misfortune,  the 
painter  and  the  poet  must  select  all  images  that  will  deeply 
affect  the  soul. 

In  an  old  edition  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  a  poem  full 
of  picturesque  scenes  and  incidents,  the  frontispiece  repre- 
sents the  heroine  of  the  poem  alone  in  a  shallop,  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  royal  hunter  having  got  separated 
from  his  companions,  and  being  in  a  wild  and  lonely  situa- 
tion by  the  side  of  Loch  Katrine,  blows  his  bugle.  This 
alarms  the  maiden,  who  immediately  on  perceiving  the 
hunter,  pushes  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore.  Ellen  was 
a  chieftain's  daughter,  and  being  represented  all  alone  in  a 
skiff,  on  the  shore  of  a  solitary  lake  in  the  forest,  and  in  a  sit- 
uation of  some  peril  from  freebooters,  she  becomes  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest. 

In  another  edition  of  the  same  poem,  is  simply  a  portrait 
of  Ellen,  arrayed  like  a  fine  lady,  and  looking  rather  pensive 
as  she  is  watching  her  lover  at  a  distance,  while  he  is  taking 
his  departure.  No  person  could  behold  this  picture  with  as 
much  interest  as  the  former.  Neither  her  beauty  nor  her 
finery  can  render  her  an  interesting  object,  while  her  ap- 
parent circumstances  are  such  as  all  might  envy.  When  she 
is  seen  with  her  oar,  in  the  act  of  pushing  off  her  shallop,  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  stranger  huntsman,  she  seems  to 
be  in  peril,  and  the  whole  scene  is  picturesque  in  proportion 
to  her  apparent  danger. 
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I  have  said  that  an  object  is  not  pictaresque  that  excites 
only  admiration.  I  alkided,  hpwever,  to  that  sort  of  admira- 
tion with  which  we  contemplate  the  mere  splendor  of  wealth 
and  art.  The  representation  of  a  person  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming a  deed  of  great  heroism  and  the  representation  of  a 
work  of  art  that  raises  one's  admiration  to  the  pitch  of  sub- 
limity, are  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, the  scenes  that  most  delight  us  in  paintings,  and  the 
descriptions  that  most  delight  us  in  poetry  are  the  pictures 
of  humble  life.  Whether  it  be  that  we  can  more  readily 
sympathize  with  the  poor  and  the  humble,  or  whether,  after 
all,  we  may  not  feel  that  there  is  more  true  happiness  in  a 
rustic  cottage  where  content  resides,  than  in  a  gorgeous  pal- 
ace where  a  constant  effort  is  used  to  maintain  a  false  dig- 
nity, it  is  certain  there  is  a  charm  about  the  pictures  of  hum- 
ble life  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  those  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  But  the  observers  of  a  gallery  of  paintings  are  very 
apt  to  employ  themselves  in  finding  out  certain  qualities  that 
are  difficult  of  execution,  that  they  may  admire  the  artist  for 
his  skill,  instead  of  looking  for  qualities  that  would  agreeably 
exercise  the  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  and  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart. 

In  the  abstract  most  men  admire  genius  more  than  mere 
mechanical  skill,  but  they  do  not  carry  their  theory  into 
practice.  When  looking  at  a  painting,  they  admire  the  artist 
more  than  the  man  of  genius.  The  genius  of  a  painter  is 
manifested  in  his  power  of  awakening  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  of  his  works  some  deep  sympathy,  or  beautiful  and 
sublime  conceptions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  works 
of  a  poet,  of  an  architect,  or  even  of  the  designer  of  artificial 
landscape.  When  one  looks  for  mere  exquisite  finish  in  the 
works  of  the  painter,  costly  decorations  in  those  of  the  archi- 
tect, or  neatly  gravelled  walks,  rare  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
in  the  designer  of  grounds,  without  reference  to  the  emotions 
excited  in  the  mind,  he  places  the  secondary  object  of  the 
art  in  the  primary  rank.  In  architecture  the  mere  artist 
studies  effects  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  classic  propriety, 
correct  proportions,  and  the  neatness  of  the  workmanship. 
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The  man  of  genius  makes  all  these  secondary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  grand,  beautiful  or  picturesque  effects.  This  remark 
must  not  be  understood  as  an  attempt  to  depreciate  art.  The 
greatest  poets,  painters  and  architects  have  always  united 
with  their  genius  the  skill  of  the  most  exquisite  artists. 

But  to  return  from  our  digression.  In  the  delineations  of 
humble  life  there  must  be  a  confinement  of  the  design  to  a 
few  individuals.  Crowd  together  a  large  number  of  poor 
people,  who  are  so  interesting  in  a  single  cottage,  and  the 
scene  is  no  longer  picturesque.  We  can  easily  identify  our- 
selves with  a  single  family,  and  easily  go  along  with  them  in 
their  pleasures,  their  wants  and  their  sorrows;  but  Ave  cannot 
sympathize  with  a  crowd :  we  cannot  follow  them  in  their 
journey  of  life  ;  and  if  we  try  to  do  so  we  turn  away  with  a 
sense  of  confusion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  historic  de- 
tails. When  we  read  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, where  thousands  were  murdered  at  once,  we  are 
smitten  with  a  confused  and  awful  sensation  of  horror.  Our 
sympathies,  however,  are  not  powerfully  excited.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  a  general  history  of  the  wars  and  sufferings  of 
the  Poles,  and  of  their  exile  into  Siberia,  would  awaken  our 
sympathy  as  powerfully  as  the  simple  narrative  of  Prascovia, 
the  daughter  of  the  exiled  Lonpuloff. 

Great  uniformity  and  brilliant  colors,  such  as  enter  into  the 
composition  of  physical  beauty,  often  mar  the  picturesque 
effects  of  certain  scenes.  Hence  a  cottage  painted  in  some 
neutral  tint  is  more  picturesque  than  one  that  is  of  a  decided 
and  glaring  color ;  a  building  that  is  old  and  moss-stained 
than  a  new  house ;  a  ruin  than  a  perfect  work.  Among 
persons  the  old  and  the  very  young  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  middle  aged  and  youths ;  the  poor  than  the  rich  ; 
and  the  wanderer  than  the  inmate  of  a  dwelling.  Some- 
thing must  always  be  associated  with  a  scene  or  a  picture, 
that  excites  some  agreeable  or  affecting  sentiment  to  give  it 
a  truly  picturesque  character.  Anything  brilliant  or  magnifi- 
cent may  excite  the  heartless  feeling  of  admiration — the  pas- 
sion of  vulgar  minds — but  something  that  awakens  an  emo- 
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tioii  of  sublimity,  tenderness,  melancholy  or  pity,  is  required 
to  make  an  agreeable  picture/ 

It  is  by  the  attention  paid  to  these  circumstances  that 
Bewick's  engravings  are  distinguished.  Many  an  engraver, 
since  his  time,  has  excelled  him  in  the  mechanical  execution 
of  his  cuts,  but  none  have  surpassed  him  in  the  felicity  of  his 
designs.  If  he  gives  you  the  figure  of  a  bird,  he  accompa- 
nies it  with  some  little  scene  in  the  background  that  awakens 
in  the  mind  those  agreeable  emotions  we  felt  in  early  days, 
when  we  first  saw  the  bird  in  its  native  haunts.  He  trans- 
ports the  mind  to  the  very  scenes  the  bird  inhabits.  He 
often  introduces  a  head-stone  into  his  pictures,  a  little  island 
in  a  lake,  or  a  solitary  angler  leaning  against  an  old  tree  by 
the  side  of  a  river. 

The  genius  of  the  artist  is  seen  in  these  embellishments, 
that  should  always  harmonise  with  the  sentiment  the  artist 
intends  to  convey.  Every  one  must  have  observed  the  effect 
of  an  old  tree  in  heightening  the  picturesque  character  of  any 
scene  in  nature  or  art.  The  interest  felt  in  an  old  tree  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sentiment  inspired  by  the  sight  of  ruins.  It 
carries  us  back  to  an  age  before  we  were  born.  An  old  man 
with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  sitting  under  an  old  tree,  forms  an 
harmonious  design.  The  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of 
the  old  tree  are  exalted  by  the  presence  of  the  old  man,  and 
put  one  in  mind  of  a  solemn  relic  of  ancient  melody,  sus- 
tained by  an  agreeable  accompaniment.  A  group  of  children 
under  the  branches  of  an  old  tree,  forms  a  suggestive  picture. 
We  can  easily  personify  the  tree  as  an  aged  patriarch,  extend- 
ing his  protection  ovdr  the  young  persons  who  are  assembled 
around  him.  All  agreeable  scenes  become  more  interesting, 
when  attended  by  circumstances  that  invite  the  mind  to 
make  fanciful  personifications.  Hence  the  charm  which  is 
so  apparent  in  an  ingenious  emblematical  representation,  that 
conveys  a  correct  moral,  combined  with  an  agreeable  senti- 
ment. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  something  of  human  interest 
must  either  be  added  to  or  associated  with  a  scene  in  nature, 
to  render  it  picturesque.     A  rude  scene  is  associated  with 
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labor  and  suifering  ;  but  to  yield  it  a  strong  suggestive  inter- 
est, there  should  be  added  to  it  a  little  hut,  or  a  stranded 
vessel,  a  grave  or  a  monument,  or  some  similar  object  con- 
nected with  humanity.  The  sea  itself,  without  any  accom- 
paniments, is  not  a  picturesque  object ;  but  it  is  rendered 
such,  in  the  highest  degree,  by  a  lighthouse  upon  a  rock,  or  a 
ship  in  mid-ocean.  But  if  the  ship  be  exposed  to  a  storm,  or 
the  lighthouse  be  assailed  by  the  dashing  spray,  they  become 
more  picturesque  in  proportion  as  the  perils  to  human  life 
connected  with  them  are  more  apparent.  All  scenes  in 
nature  must  be  associated  with  human  interest,  to  afford 
them  that  quality  which  is  regarded  either  as  poetical  or  pic- 
turesque. 

There  is  nothing  very  picturesque  in  a  mere  naked  repre- 
sentation of  the  polar  ices ;  but  add  two  graves  and  headstones 
to  the  picture,  as  they  were  discovered  in  the  late  arctic  ex- 
pedition, and  the  human  interest  thus  connected  with  it  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  affecting.  Even  a  beautiful  landscape  in 
a  painting,  without  some  domestic  animal,  or  a  cottage,  or 
something  suggestive  of  human  life,  is  cold  and  uninterest- 
ing. In  a  poetic  description  of  general  nature,  she  is  almost 
always  personified  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  We 
also  personify  the  sun  and  moon,  the  months,  the  seasons, 
and  the  hours.  This  personification  of  abstract  ideas  gives 
them  a  relation  to  humanity  that  causes  them  to  take  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  attention. 

On  this  principle  we  may  account  for  the  value  of  many 
circumstances  introduced  into  pictures,  that  might  otherwise 
seem  trifling.  Of  all  things  in  the  world,  if  we  had  never 
met  with  it  except  in  our  own  sitting-rooms,  smoke  is  the 
last  thing  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  picturesque.  But  as 
the  beauty  of  all  this  class  of  objects  is  merely  relative  or 
suggestive,  smoke,  when  issuing,  on  a  still  morning,  from  the 
chimney  of  a  cottage,  may  render  the  scene  more  lively  and 
interesting,  by  suggesting  that  the  cottage  is  inhabited  and 
that  the  inmates  are  stirring  within.  Hence  it  is  common 
for  painters  to  embellish  their  cottages  with  smoke  issuing 
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from  one  of  the  chimneys,  to  give  a  more  lively  suggestive 
power  to  the  scene. 

One  of  Moore's  beautiful  songs  owes  much  of  its  popular- 
ity, without  doubt,  to  a  picturesque  allusion  to  smoke,  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  stanza : — 

"  I  knew  by  the  smoke,  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near ; 
And  I  said,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ideas  of  the  whole  poem  were 
brought  to  the  author's  mind  by  the  sight  of  smoke  grace- 
fully rising  from  a  cottage  chimney.  Some  refer  the  pleas- 
ure excited  by  a  view  of  smoke  to  the  waving  line  of  beauty. 
But  suppose  we  saw  the  smoke  of  a  distillery  ascending  in 
this  waving  line — would  any  one  think  of  calling  it  beauti- 
ful ?  There  is  no  intrinsic  beauty  in  smoke.  It  owes  the 
interest  it  awakens  entirely  to  association.  Even  when  as- 
cending spirally  from  the  chimney  of  a  rural  cottage,  I  be- 
lieve it  affects  the  beholder  with  more  pleasure,  because  it  is 
then  suggestive  of  the  perfect  serenity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  prevents  it  from  being  broken  into  an  irregular  mass, 
rather  than  on  account  of  the  figure  it  assumes. 

On  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  picturesque 
quality  of  an  urn.  There  is  surely  nothing  rude  about  it.  It 
is  an  object  of  beautiful  shape,  without  any  of  that  roughness 
or  irregularity  which  are  assumed  by  Burke  and  Price  as  es- 
sential to  the  picturesque.  Yet  there  is  not  an  object  in  ex- 
istence that  has  more  of  this  character  than  an  urn.  All  this 
is  the  result  of  association,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  urn-burial,  and  our  familiarity  with  songs  and  bal- 
lads that  allude  to  this  custom. 

It  is  a  rational  taste  that  causes  one  to  be  delighted  with 
an  agreeable  scene.  But  paintings  are  designed  more  partic- 
ularly for  the  dwellers  in  the  city,  who  wish  occasionally  to 
look  on  nature's  works,  through  this  delightful  medium.  But 
the  poor  man  who  lives  in  the  country,  and  who  has  learned 
to  love  nature  with  a  poet's  affection,  and  to  view  her  charms 
with  a  painter's  eye,  has  resources  for  the  gratification  of  his 
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taste  beyond  those  possessed  by  the  owner  of  the  proudest 
collection  of  paintings  in  the  world,  who  is  confined  to  the 
city. 

To  a  boor,  nature  offers  nothing  that  is  picturesque.  No 
object  is  attractive  to  him  that  does  not  dazzle  his  eyes,  or 
excite  his  astonishment.  Scenes  that  would  afford  a  volume 
of  delightful  suggestions  to  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  im- 
agination, are  to  the  former  a  mere  blank.  To  a  boor,  a  rock, 
or  a  tree,  or  a  house  have  no  connection  with  sentiment.  If  the 
rock  cannot  be  quarried,  if  the  tree  produces  no  fruit,  and  the 
house  can  no  longer  afford  shelter,  they  are  nothing  to  him. 
But  to  a  man  of  feeling,  a  house  may  be  the  scene  of  some 
interesting  event  in  history,  or  in  his  own  life,  awakening  the 
most  pleasing  recollections ;  a  rock  may  offer  to  him  a  whole, 
page  of  natural  science,  and  a  tree  may  be  an  object,  under 
whose  classic  shade  he  may  look  through  a  long  vista  of  stu- 
dious recreations. 

A  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  material  world  upon 
the  mind,  as  its  various  powers  are  affected  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  sight,  is  the  science  of  picturesque  beauty.  And 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  a  due 
degree  of  consideration,  that  a  general  knowledge  of  these 
principles  would  enable  the  public,  when  employed  in  level- 
ling grounds,  or  cutting  down  forests,  planting  trees,  building 
houses,  or  laying  out  gardens,  to  avoid  committing  errors 
which  might  be  destructive  of  the  effect  it  was  intended  to 
produce.  It  is,  therefore,  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  pictur- 
esque effects,  that  we  are  taking  a  step  which  may  materially 
influence  not  only  our  own  happiness  but  that  of  future  gen- 
erations. If  we  are  ignorant  of  these  laws,  we  may  deface 
the  beauty  of  our  land,  and  leave  a  less  beautiful  inheritance 
to  our  children.  Understand  them  well,  and  every  year  of 
labor  we  bestow  upon  the  face  of  the  country  would  cause  it 
to  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  better  world  to  which 
we  all  aspire. 
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Art.  III.     Pomological  Gossip. 

Xew  Fruits.  In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of 
quite  a  large  number  of  new  pears.  Want  of  space  prevented 
us  from  completing  the  list,  aiid  also  of  adding  descriptions 
of  other  fruits,  which  we  now  supply. 

NATIVE    PEARS. 

During  the  last  two  years  several  new  varieties  have  been 
brought  to  notice,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Pemisylvania  Horticultural  Society,  aiid  they  will  be  found 
noticed  in  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages. 
But  for  the  convenience  of  om-  pomological  readers,  and  for 
more  ready  reference,  we  bring  them  all  together  here. 

Sttre. — Size  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  two  and  three  quarters  broad  ;  form  roundish ;  skin  3-el- 
lowish,  with  russet  specks ;  stem  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long ;  calyx  small,  set  in  a  naiTOw,  moderately  deep  basiii ; 
flesh  yellowish  white,  gritty  at  the  core,  buttery  aiid  melt- 
ing; ;  flavor  rich  aiid  j>erfumed.  September.  [This  may 
prove  to  be  GaiiseU's  Bergamot. — Ed.] 

Hanover. — Size  medium,  three  inches  long  by  two  and 
five  eighths  broad ;  form  round  obovate ;  skin  green  with  a 
brown  cheek  ;  stem  one  inch  long  ;  calyx  open,  set  in  a  fur- 
rowed angular  basin  ;  seeds  lai-ge,  plump :  flesh  greenish 
yellow,  exceedingly  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  flavor. 
September. 

Reigner. — Size  medium,  two  and  a  hall'  inches  long  by  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter :  form  obovate  ;  skin  yellow,  with 
minute  russet  dots,  and  a  brilliant  carmine  cheek :  stem  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  calyx  oj^n.  set  in  a  broad  shallow 
basin ;  flesh  fine,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  an  exceedingly 
luscious  flavor.  October.  [Similar-  to  the  White  Doyenne, 
but  believed  to  be  a  seedling. — Ed.] 

Diller. — Size  below  medium  ;  form  roundish  obovate  ; 
skin  cinnamon  russet  :  stem  one  inch  long  ;  calyx  oj^n,  set  in 
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a  furrowed  irregular  basin ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  exceedingly 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  flavor.     August. 

Reading. — Called  the  best  winter  pear  in  Reading,  Pa.,  by 
Mr.  Ivessler,  who  kindly  sent  us  scions  last  year.  Size 
medium,  pyriforra,  tapering  to  the  crown  ;  skin  greenish  yel- 
low, with  russet  dots  ;  stem  an  inch  long;  slender ;  basin  nar- 
row, shallow ;  flesh  greenish  white,  abounding  in  juice  of  a 
mild  and  agreeable  flavor.  It  ripens  in  January  and  keeps 
till  April. 

Weist. — Another  pear  received  from  Mr.  Kessler,  "  very 
juicy  and  fine  ;  ripe  in  September." 

General  Taylor.* — Size  under  medium,  two  and  a  half 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  form  turbinate, 
broad  at  the  crown  ;  skin  cinnamon  russet ;  stem  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long  ;  calyx  partially  closed,  set  in  a  broad,  not 
very  deep,  furrowed  basin  ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  granular, 
buttery  and  melting,  gritty  at  the  core,  and  as  high  flavored 
as  the  Seckel.     November.     Native  of  Maryland. 

Hewes. — Size  medium  ;  form  roundish  obovate  ;  skin 
yellow  ;  is  a  seedling  from  the  White  Doyenne,  and  ripens 
in  September. 

cherries. 

Quite  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  varieties  of  this 
excellent  fruit  by  the  Belgian  cultivators,  if  the  descriptions 
of  those  named  in  the  catalogues  are  correct.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  there  was  room  for  improvement,  espe- 
cially as  regards  size,  and  we  hope  something  has  been 
efiected  in  this  respect,  without  the  loss  of  other  important 
qualities  of  flavor,  hardiness,  «5cc.,  etc.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  new  kinds. 

Belle  de  Ribeaucourt. — First  quality ;  fruit  lai'ge  or  very 
large,  red  or  dark  red.     Ripe  in  July. 

D'EuGE^NE  FuRST,  (Liegcl.) — First  quality  ;  fruit  very 
large,  dai'k  red  ;  tree  very  vigorous  and  productive.     July. 

Grosse  de  Wagnelee. — Fii'st  quality ;  fruit  very  large,  yel- 
lowish red  ;  very  vigorous.     July  and  August. 

Griotte  de  St.  Giles,  (Dej.)  Tree  of  a  beautiful  habit, 
very  fertile  ;  fruit  lai-ge,  stone  small,  flesh  reddish  crimson  j 
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flavor  agreeable,  slightly  acid.  Ripe  from  15th  to  25th 
July. 

Douce  de  Palatinat,  (Plaelzer.)  Fruit  very  large,  of  ex- 
cellent quality  ;  color  dark  red.     July. 

ToupiE,  (Henrard.) — Described  as  a  remarkable  cherry, 
raised  by  M.  Denis  Henrard,  of  the  University  of  Saint  Wal- 
burge,  and  as  having  attracted  great  attention  wherever  ex- 
hibited. The  fruit  is  28  milleraetres  long  and  20  in  diameter, 
heart  shaped.  It  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it  one 
of  the  best  of  cherries. 

Belle  Agathe,  (Thiery.) — A  new  variety,  figured  and 
described  by  Bivort.  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish  oval,  de- 
pressed at  the  base  and  summit ;  skin  clear  red,  marked  with 
deep  red.  This  variety  is  considered  the  largest  and  the  best 
of  all  the  cherries  which  ripen  in  October  and  November, 
and  greatly  surpasses  the  Tardive  de  Mons  or  Bigarreau  d'Oc- 
tobre,  the  only  two  very  late  sweet  cherries  which  we  possess 
at  the  present  day. 

PEACHES. 

So  far  as  peaches  have  been  tried,  with  few  exceptions,  our 
native  kinds  have  proved  the  best  bearers,  and  hardiest  trees. 
The  Grosse  Mignonne  and  Noblesse  are  excellent,  and  no 
doubt  other  foreign  ones  will  prove  equally  as  good,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  finer  varieties  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  following  are  highly  extolled  and  are  deserving  of  trial : — 

Blanche  d'Ekenholm,  (B.  Ekenholm.) — Fruit  of  large 
size,  7  to  8  centimetres  in  diameter,  (about  3  inches.)  Fruit 
yellowish  white,  lightly  marked  with  carmine  rose  ;  flesh 
whitish  yellow,  sweet  and  sugary  ;  flesh  parting  freely  from 
the  stone  and  skin.     End  of  July. 

D'Egypt,  (Michal.) — This  variety  was  long  ago  introduced 
into  France,  but  has  very  recently  created  quite  a  sensation 
there.  It  appears  that,  in  1802,  a  French  surgeon,  attached 
to  the  army  in  Egypt,  brought  home  a  peach  which  was 
planted  in  the  garden  of  M.  de  Bressieux,  in  Dauphine.  It 
was  only  the  last  year  or  two  that  this  active  horticulturist, 
struck  with  the  entirely  diff'erent  aspect  of  the  tree,  com- 
menced its  propagation. 
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The  qualities  which  recommend  it  are  the  great  hardiness 
of  the  tree,  and  its  resistance  to  the  maladies  which  are  in- 
herent to  the  peach  in  the  climate  of  France  ;  its  easy  culti- 
vation as  a  standard  in  all  aspects,  and  its  fertility  at  an 
early  age.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  the  Teton  de  Venus,  and 
ripens  at  the  same  period. 

De  Smyrne. — This  variety  has  a  most  beautiful  lanceolated 
foliage.  The  fruit  is  excellent  and  very  large.  Its  introduc- 
tion is  not  only  recommended  for  its  fruit,  but  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage. 

De  Tullias,  (Paganon.) — A  variety  of  the  Egyptian  peach 
with  larger  fruit,  and  appears  to  surpass  the  original  type. 

Drap  d'or,  (D'Avoine.J — First  quality  ;  fruit  large,  round  ; 
skin  golden  yellow  ;  flesh  delicate,  sugary  and  vinous.  Sep- 
tember. 

Monstreuse  de  Doue''. — Fruit  monstrous,  weighing  nearly 
400  grammes,  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  white ;  first 
quality.     Early  in  September. 

Precoce  de  Chartreuse. — A  very  hardy  peach  ;  fruit 
medium  size,  highly  colored  ;  skin  very  fine  ;  flesh  delicate, 
melting,  vinous.     Early  in  September. 

Souvenir  de  Java,  (Ekenholm.) — Fruit  large,  six  and  a 
half  centimetres  in  height ;  skin  fine,  brilliant  purple,  and 
readily  detached  from  the  flesh,  which  is  yellowish,  melting, 
sugary,  and  vinous ;  deeply  rayed  with  crimson  around  the 
stone.     August. 


Art.  IV.     The  Cultivation  of  Cinerarias. 

The  Cineraria  is  one  of  the  most  decorative  of  our  spring- 
blooming  greenhouse  plants,  flowering  for  a  longer  period 
than  almost  any  other,  and  forming  a  rich  contrast  with  the 
varied  plants  which  make  up  a  collection.  Add  to  this  its 
easy  culture,  if  not  neglected  in  summer,  and  it  may  claim 
a  prominent  place  in  every  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 

The  following  article  from  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  is 
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the  best  we  have  seen  on  the  growth  of  this  plant ;  and  as 
the  season  is  at  hand  when  their  cnhure  for  next  year's 
blooming  should  begin,  we  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  large,  bushy  and  profuse 
flowering  specimens  : — 

This  early  spring-flowering  plant  is  become  quite  a  favor- 
ite with  all  lovers  of  flowers,  and  especially  with  those  that 
require  early  ones  in  their  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 
The  almost  endless  variety  of  colors,  and  their  easy  mode  of 
culture  combined,  make  them  still  more  valuable  to  those 
who  delight  in  various  colored  masses  of  flowers  without  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  The  present  month  being  a  very  de- 
sirable time  of  the  year  to  procure  plants  required  for  exhibit- 
ing in  the  coming  spring,  or  for  decorating  the  greenhouse, 
&c.,  I  am  induced  to  ofl"er  for  the  perusal  of  the  readers  a  few 
hints  on  their  general  culture,  the  soil  required,  and  the  best 
mode  of  propagating  them  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Soil. — The  best  for  them  is  one  third  maiden  loam,  and 
one  third  rotten  dung,  decayed  to  mould,  and  one  third  leaf 
mould,  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  yellow  loam.  The  above 
materials  must  be  well  mixed  together,  and  used  in  as  rough 
a  state  as  possible.  The  pots  should  be  washed  clean  before 
used,  as  nothing  can  be  more  baneful  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  plants  if  this  is  not  duly  attended  to.  Sup- 
posing the  plants  are  now  of  good  size,  and  well  filled  with 
roots,  they  should  at  once  be  shifted  into  larger  ;  and  great 
pare  should  be  taken  in  their  various  stages  of  growth  that 
they  do  not  get  pot^bound,  for  directly  this  is  the  case  the 
leaves  become  sickly  and  pale,  and  generally  the  green  fly 
then  attacks  them,  and  the  plant  starts  for  bloom  prematurely. 
There  are  certain  varieties  for  early  blooming  that  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  it ;  those  varieties  of  course  would  suff'er 
by  being  allowed  to  get  pot-bound,  as  the  blooms  of  those 
would  be  in  perfection  before  such  liability  from  growth  or 
hot  weather. 

The  best  place  for  growing  Cinerarias  is  in  a  pit  or  frame. 
The  height  required  would  be  just  enough  to  allow  the  flower 
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stems  to  be  clear  of  the  sashes  when  in  bloom  ;  as  all  are 
aware  that  the  nearer  these  plants  are  to  the  glass  the  better 
will  be  their  general  appearance  and  health.  At  all  seasons 
of  their  growth,  the  plants  should  have  all  the  air  possible, 
except  when  the  weather  is  severe,  and  will  not  admit  of  so 
doing.  In  fine  mild  days  in  winter,  the  lights  should  be 
taken  off,  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it  to  dry  up  damp, 
&c.,  that  wet  weather  will  cause  to  take  place.  Should  the 
wind  be  blowing  at  any  time  from  the  east,  the  lights  should 
be  slightly  tilted  on  the  side  contrary  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  is  blowing,  as  easterly  dry  winds  retard  their 
growth,  and  cause  them  to  be  unhealthy.  In  the  winter,  a 
slight  bank  of  dung  should  be  raised  outside  the  brickwork 
of  the  pit  or  frame,  to  keep  off  frost  at  nights.  When  the 
weather  is  very  severe,  let  a  good  coating  of  straw  and  mats 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  lights,  as  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  exclude  all  frost,  for  the  least  frost  destroys  these  plants. 
In  winter,  when  frosty  weather  continues  for  some  time,  if 
the  covering  is  removed  from  the  top  of  the  lights  to  admit  a 
little  sunlight,  if  only  for  an  hour,  it  will  be  found  beneficial 
to  the  plants,  as  long  confinement  in  the  dark  causes  them  to 
damp  off;  but  this  can  in  a  great  measure  be  subdued,  by 
having  the  bottom  of  the  frame  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Supposing,  of  course,  that  the  ground  the  frame  or 
pit  is  on  is  well  drained,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  level  with 
the  walk  on  the  outside,  there  should  be  placed  about  three 
inches  of  rough  materials,  as  bricks,  crocks,  or  any  other  thing 
to  carry  away  the  water  quickly ;  let  it  be  well  rammed,  to 
be  as  solid  as  possible,  and  on  the  top  of  the  same  finish  off 
with  a  slight  coat  of  coal  ashes,  to  form  an  even  surface  to 
place  the  plants  on.  This  will  be  found  in  winter  to  be  quite 
dry,  and  of  course  no  damp  will  arise  ;  and  being  protected 
from  frost,  no  other  precautions  will  be  found  necessary  for 
their  safe  keeping  in  winter.  If  the  pit  or  frame  be  near  a 
greenhouse,  or  stove  heated  with  hot  water,  and  where  it 
will  be  convenient  to  construct  a  branch-pipe  through  the  pit, 
so  much  the  better,  as  the  above  precautionary  attentions 
would  not  be  requisite  when  sufficient  heat  could  be  turned 
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on  to  do  the  double  duty  of  keeping  out  frost  and  damp. 
Where  convenient,  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

As  the  plants  come  in  bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  to  be  kept  shaded  and  have  plenty 
of  air ;  they  will  then  continue  in  beauty  for  a  long  period. 
When  they  have  done  blooming,  any  variety  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  propagate  from  should  (after  seed  is  saved  from  it) 
be  placed  in  a  frame  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  removing 
about  an  inch  of  the  top  soil  to  allow  some  fine  fresh  soil  to 
be  placed  around  the  plant  in  its  stead ;  this  will  be  found 
useful  for  the  young  offshoots  or  suckers,  as  they  break  up 
from  the  bottom.  Watering  at  this  point  of  their  culture 
should  be  applied  very  sparingly,  or  the  plant  will  perish ;  in 
fact,  what  I  recommend  them  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  for,  is 
to  preserve  them  at  this  time  from  rain  and  damp.  By  keep- 
ing them  so  for  a  short  time,  offshoots  will  be  found  to  break 
up  from  the  bottom,  which  must  be  removed — cutting  them 
off  in  the  fresh  mould,  and  as  close  to  the  main  stem  as  pos- 
sible. They  will  then  be  found  to  strike  very  free.  In  pre- 
paring the  cutting-pot  for  the  reception  of  these  young  shoots, 
let  them  be  well  drained  with  crocks,  then  some  siftings, 
upon  which  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  is  used  for  the  plants, 
only  sifted  finer  and  a  greater  quantity  of  sand  in  it,  upon 
which,  covered  with  a  coat  of,  say  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  damping  off.  After  inserting 
the  cuttings,  give  them  a  slight  watering,  and  when  well 
drained,  place  the  pot  under  a  common  hand-glass  or  frame, 
and  let  it  be  kept  close.  Very  little  will  be  required  to  be 
done  to  them  before  they  are  rooted,  except  shading  or  re- 
moving a  dead  leaf.  Scarcely  any  water  should  be  given,  as 
the  humidity  of  a  close  frame  is  nearly  sufficient  until  well 
rooted.  When  they  are  rooted,  put  them  in  small  pots  and 
keep  them  close  for  a  day  or  two,  then  give  a  little  air  ,•  in- 
crease gradually.  Whilst  the  plants  are  young  they  require  a 
little  extra  care,  as  the  mildew  is  apt  to  attack  them  ;  if  so, 
immediately  dust  the  parts  affected  with  sulphur.  Green- 
fly is  the  greatest  enemy  to  Cinerarias ;  thrips,  too,  some- 
times make  their  appearance,  but  both  may  be  destroyed  by 
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fumigating  with  tobacco,  or  syringing  over  and  under  with 
tobacco-water,  where  fumigating  is  not  easily  done.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  fu7nigate  tioo  or  three  nights  in  succession,  as 
the  first  smoking  in  general  only  stupefies  them,  and  the 
next  day  they  are  at  work  again,  and  a  speedy  new  progeny 
soon  appears. 

In  raising  seedling  Cinerarias,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select 
a  plant  as  dwarf-growing  as  possible  of  each  decided  color ; 
they  should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  pit  or  frame,  and 
sow  in  pots  or  pans,  as  follows  :  Let  them  be  drained,  similar 
to  those  recommended  for  cuttings,  but  on  the  surface  let 
some  fine  sandy  soil  be  used,  co'^ering  the  seeds  lightly  with 
the  same,  and  in  a  few  days  the  seedlings  will  be  up.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  pan  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled  safely,  when  they  may  be  potted  and  treated  as 
before  recommended  for  cuttings.  Should  any  of  the  seed- 
lings have  a  tendency  to  grow  tall  and  rank,  let  them  be 
destroyed,  as  they  will  not  have  a  flower  worthy  of  notice, 
and  the  tall  growth,  too,  renders  it  unsightly. 

By  pursuing  the  above  method  of  treatment,  I  am  sure  the 
readers  of  this  article  may  grow  them  to  perfection.  The 
above  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted  in  this  nursery,  and 
it  is  generally  known  that  my  respected  employers  have 
grown,  as  well  as  raised,  the  finest  specimens  and  varieties  in 
cultivation. 

Heretofore  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  English  cultiva- 
tors for  our  fine  Cinerarias,  but  as  they  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  introduce  from 
abroad,  owing  to  their  succulent  character,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  cultivators  should  not  grow  an  abundance  of  beauti- 
ful sorts.  Let  them  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  seeds  from 
the  best  kinds,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fine  proportion  of  superior  varieties. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties,  excellent  for 
a  stock  to  raise  new  kinds  from  : — 

Annie,  white,  deeply  tipped  with  blue  ;  fine. 

Bessy,  rich  deep  plum  color. 
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Eledra,  violet  purple,  with  distinct  large  eye. 

Faii^y  Queen,  white,  with  edging  of  rose. 

Lady  Hume  Campbell,  white,  with  blue  edging  ;  fine. 

Marginata,  rich  deep  blue  ;  extra. 

Ringleader,  deep  rosy  crimson  ;  fine. 

Rosy  Morti,  rich  bright  rose,  good  form. 


Art.  V.      Ornamental  Arbors,  a7id  the  Plants  suitable  for 
covering  them.     By  the  Editor. 

In  our  hot  and  sunny  climate,  covered  seats  and  arbors  are 
almost  necessary  appendages  to  every  complete  garden. 
They  furnish  a  retreat  from  the  glaring  sun,  or  a  place 
for  a  cool  promenade  during  the  violent  heat  of  a  summer's 
day ;  and  the  arbor  aff'ords  the  means  of  excluding  any  un- 
pleasant objects,  or  of  uniting  one  portion  of  the  grounds 
with  another.  In  England,  from  the  cooler  temperature  and 
more  cloudy  sky,  they  are  not  such  prominent  features  in  the 
ornamental  gardens  of  that  country ;  but  on  the  continent, 
particularly  in  France,  where  the  climate  is  more  like  our 
own,  they  are  introduced  everywhere,  and  are  considered  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  country  or  suburban  residence. 

Every  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  retreat  afforded  by  a 
covered  seat,  after  a  long  walk  around  even  a  moderate-sized 
garden,  during  the  heat  of  a  July  sun,  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate such  a  feature  ;  and  those  who  have  whiled  away  a 
pleasant  half  hour  in  the  shade  of  an  arbor  covered  with 
flowering  plants,  or  clustered  with  the  rich  fruit  of  the  vine, 
will  admit  that  they  are  pleasant  appendages  even  to  a  very 
small  garden. 

But  we  presume  there  is  no  need  of  arguing  the  importance 
of  such  structures  around  our  residences ;  it  will  be  admitted 
that  they  may  be  made  both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  our 
only  object  is,  therefore,  to  give  a  few  hints  in  regard  to 
their  introduction  in   proper  places,  and  to   their   construe- 
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tion,  with  a  list  of  some  of  the  plants  most  suitable  for  cover- 
ing them. 

Neither  covered  seats  nor  arbors  are  to  be  introduced  any- 
where in  a  garden.  Most  English  writers  have  condemned 
them,  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  been  placed  indis- 
criminately without  reference  to  their  form,  the  materials  of 
their  construction,  or  their  appropriateness  to  the  place. 
Each  of  these  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  An 
arbor  prominently  introduced  in  a  large  or  small  garden,  laid 
out  in  the  natural  or  gardenesque  style,  would  be  out  of  place; 
it  must  form  an  episode  in  itself;  it  may  connect  one  portion 
of  the  garden  with  another,  being  in  itself  partially  secluded 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  or  it  may,  in  a  small  geometrical  garden? 
form  a  main  feature,  such  as  running  directly  through  the 
centre,  or  forming  wings  on  two  sides.  Great  care  and 
judgment  are  required  in  their  introduction  in  gardens  of  any 
extent. 

The  places  where  they  seem  most  fitted,  are  the  lines  be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  flower 
garden  or  pleasure  grounds, 
thus  shutting  out  the  bound- 
ary and  disguising  the  extent 
of  the  place.  Our  plan  re- 
presents one  of  this  kind, 
(Jig.  14,  j  neatly  constructed 
of  wire,  and  covered  with 
running  roses,  and  other 
climbing  plants.  It  conveys 
at  once  the  ideas  we  have  en- 
Fig.u.    Ornamental  Arbor.  dcavorcd  to  cmbody  in  our 

remarks,  and  shows  how  ornamental  such  structures  may  be 
made. 

The  variety  of  climbing  plants  suitable  for  arbors  and 
trellises  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  introduction  of 
the  fine  varieties  of  the  prairie  rose  ;  heretofore  the  honey- 
suckle and  one  or  two  other  kinds  were  all  that  were  planted. 
But  with  the  prairies.  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  some  of  the  new 
clematises,  an  entire  new  character  is  given  to  the   arbor. 
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The  list  of  this  class  of  plants  is  now  large,  and  affords  every 
chance  for  variety  and  beauty.  Of  the  hardy  kinds  we  may 
name, 

Eighteen  or  twenty  varieties  of  Prairie  roses. 

Wistaria  sinensis  and  frutescens. 

Honeysuckles,  eight  or  ten  kinds. 

Celastrus  scandens. 

Memspermum  canadense. 

Periploca  grse'ca. 

Aristolochta  Sipho.    (Dutchman's  pipe.) 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  and  bipinnata.    (Virginia  creepers.) 

Bignom'a  radicans.    (Trumpet  flower.) 

Clematis  flammula,  montana,  &e. 

jRubus,  bellidiflorus,  and  varieties. 

Passiflora  cserulea.    (Passion  flower.) 

Atragene  americana. 

iSmilax  rotundifolia. 

Calyst^gia  pub^scens,  and  perennial  peas. 

Common  Irish  ivy  and  the  Giant,  in  shaded  places. 

These  form  a  fine  variety,  blooming  from  April  to  August, 
are  all  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation. 

The   annuals  which   may   be    used   for   covering   arbors 

are. 

Cypress  vine,  red  and  white. 

Convolvulus  or  Morning  glory,  of  sorts. 

TropsBolums,  of  several  varieties. 

Maurandyas,  of  several  colors,  and  Lophospermums. 

Hyacinths,  and  scarlet  beans,  and  sweet  peas. 

Tender  kinds,  to  be  planted  out  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  fine  and  warm  : — 

Ipomse'a  ficifblia  and  Leari'i. 
Cobje'a  scandens. 
Ecremocarpus  scaber. 
(Solanum  jasminoides. 

From  these  several  lists  such  a  selection  may  be  made, 
both  shrubby  and  hardy  or  tender,  as  will  afford  a  fine  dis- 
play of  flowers  and  ample  "  drapery  "  of  foliage,  the  entire 
summer  ;  and  an  arbor,  judiciously  planted,  will  give  suffi- 
cient shade  from  the  hottest  sun,  regale  the  senses  with  de- 
lightful odor,  and  please  the  eye  with  the  variety  of  colors. 
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Art.  VI.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreig7i  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

Deutzia  gracilis. — This  new  and  lovely  little  species 
proves  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  standing  out  the  past  very  severe 
Avinter  without  having  an  inch  of  its  tiny  little  branches 
injured  in  the  least,  and  is  now  coming  into  full  bloom. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  early-flower- 
ing plants,  and,  with  the  Forsythia,  Japan  Spiraea,  &c.,  our 
gardens  may  be  made  as  gay  in  the  early  month  of  May 
as  later  in  the  year ;  early  and  later  flowering  shrubs  are 
far  more  desirable  than  those  of  the  summer  season,  when  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers. 

Viola  pyrol^folia. — One  of  the  most  unique  of  this  ele- 
gant tribe  is  now  in  bloom  in  our  collection,  its  golden  yel- 
low blooms  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  dark  blue 
native  species  which  at  this  early  season  bespangle  our  fields 
and  hedge  rows,  and,  under  garden  cultivation,  render  the 
flower  border  gay  with  the  profuseness  of  their  bloom.  Its 
hardiness  we  have  not  yet  tried,  but  as  it  stands  the  winters 
in  Belgium,  we  presume  it  will  be  hardy,  or  at  least  half 
hardy.  It  is  a  fine  species,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing hybrids  with  our  hardy  sorts,  extremely  valuable. 

DiELYTRA  spectabilis. — This  superb  herbaceous  plant  can- 
not too  often  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  admirers  of 
elegant  flowers,  at  least  until  it  shall  have  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  found  in  every  garden.  Nothing  can  be 
hardier  or  more  easy  of  cultivation,  growing  in  any  soil  and 
throwing  up  its  large  and  strong  stems,  clothed  with  its 
deeply-cut  foliage  immediately  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
and  now,  May  22d,  in  full  bloom,  every  branch  pendent  with 
one  or  more  racemes  of  its  singular  bag-shaped  rosy  corols. 
It  is  without  exception  the  finest  herbaceous  plant  introduced 
for  many  years. 
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New  Verbenas. — Many  new  verbenas  are  annually  intro- 
duced into  the  catalogues,  but  the  chances  of  raising  good 
ones  yearly  diminish,  as  their  quality  improves.  What  was 
once  a  fine  verbena,  easily  grown  from  a  paper  of  any  ordi- 
nary seed,  would  not  now  be  considered  worth  growing  side 
of  the  chosen  sorts. 

We  annex  the  following  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
finest  new  ones  of  1853  and  1854 : — 

Ge7i.  Scott,  (Buchanan.) — Flowers  and  truss  very  large; 
color,  deep  blood  scarlet ;  habit,  good. 

P.  B.  Mead,  (Buchanan.) — Flowers,  rich  shaded  pink, 
with  deeper  centre  ;  truss,  good  size,  habit  excellent. 

RainhoiD,  (Gordon.) — Flowers,  large,  clear  deep  crimson, 
shading  to  violet  in  the  centre  ;  truss,  large,  and  habit  good. 

Miss  Nye,  (Hodson's.) — Flowers,  large,  bright  cherry  car- 
mine, with  yellow  eye  ;  truss,  large,  and  good  habit. 

Rohusta,  (Davidson's.) — Flowers,  large,  pale  lilac,  with 
deep  violet  centre  ;  truss,  large,  and  habit  good. 

Eleonora,  (Dennis's.) — Flowers,  large,  clear  rose,  with 
deep  crimson  centre  ;  truss,  large,  and  habit  fine. 

Monsieur  Bouchage. — Flowers,  deep  rich  ruby  crimson  ; 
truss,  good  size,  and  fine  form  ;  blooming  abundantly. 

Florence,  (Hovey's.) — Flowers,  large,  creamy  white,  with 
deep  and  bold  rosy  violet  centre  ;  truss,  circular,  full,  large  and 
superb  ;  habit,  stocky,  and  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  Its 
trusses  of  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  elegant  Hoya  bella. 

Autumn  Sylph,  (Hovey's. ) — Flowers,  large,  slightly  cupped, 
pale  waxy  blush,  shaded  with  delicate  pink ;  truss,  large,  and 
finely  shaped ;  habit  excellent. 

^oi^vemV,  (Hovey's.) — Flowers,  unusually  large,  deep  rosy 
lilac,  with  violet  centre  ;  truss,  very  large,  forming  a  perfect 
half  globe ;  habit,  stocky,  and  strong,  and  a  most  abundant 
bloomer. 

Blazing  Star,  (Hovey's.) — Flowers,  very  large,  dark, 
crimson  scarlet,  shaded  with  violet  in  the  centre  ;  truss,  very 
large  ;  habit,  remarkably  fine,  being  similar  to  Orb  of  Day, 

Bride,  (Hovey's.) — Flower,  good  size,  pure  white,  slightly 
cupped ;  truss,  large,  well  formed ;  habit,  strong,  and  extra 
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fine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  bedding  whites,  and  flowers 
so  abundantly  as  to  be  one  sheet  of  bloom. 

Madame  Lemounier. — Flowers  very  large,  pale  rose,  dis- 
tinctly striped  with  white,  resembling  the  Van  Houtte  Phlox. 
Truss  very  large,  and  of  fine  form  ;  habit  strong  and  excel- 
lent. This  is  the  first  really  superb  striped  verbena  that  has 
been  produced  ;  it  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Other  new  ones  which  are  very  good  are  Thalia,  (David- 
son's,) Ruby,  Madam  Sontag,  Ajax,  (Hovey's,)  Alfred,  (Chau- 
viere's,)  Amethyst,  (Hovey's,)  &c.,  &c. 

237.  Bego^nia  bisserraVa  Lindl.     Double  serrated  Be-' 

GONiA.     (Begoniaceae.)     Gautemala. 

A  stove  or  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  with  rose  and  white  flowers  ; 
appearing  in  summer ;  increased  by  cuttings  ;  grown  in  rich,  light  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4746. 

A  handsome  summer-flowering  species,  attaining  a  good 
height,  with  large  pale  rose  and  white  blossoms,  displayed  in 
long  cymose  panicles ;  leaves  alternate,  on  long  petioles 
broadly  cordate,  with  five  lobes,  ciliated.  In  England,  it 
requires  the  stove,  but  in  our  climate  it  would,  like  most  of 
the  family,  prove  a  fine  summer  greenhouse  plant.  (Bot, 
Mag.,  Nov.) 

238.  Metterni'chia  pri'nceps  Dun.     Princely   Metter- 

NicHiA.     (Solanaceee.)     Brazil. 

A  stove  shrub  ;  growing  three  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  spring  ;  increased 
by  cuttings  ;  gTown  in  leal-mould,  peat  and  loam.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi,  4747. 

A  very  beautiful  plant,  with  large  white  campanulate 
flowers,  powerfully  and  delightfully  fragrant,  and  appearing 
in  large  terminal  clusters ;  the  leaves  long  ovate,  deep  green ; 
branches  glabrous  ;  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  So- 
landra,  and  is  a  very  fine  addition  to  the  hothouse.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  Nov.) 

239.  Campa'nula   Vida^lii   H.  C.  Wats.      Vidal's  Bell- 

TLowER.     (CampanulaceaB.)    Azores. 

A  hardy  or  half  hardy  perennial  plant ;  growing  two  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing 
in  summer ;  increased  by  cuttings  and  divisions  of  the  roots  ;  cultivated  In  good  rich  soil.  Bot. 
Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4748. 

A  new  and  very  handsome  campanula,  which  has  already 
vol.  XX. — NO.  VI.  36 
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been  introduced,  but  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  flower. 
In  England  it  proves  quite  hardy.  It  grows  two  feet  high, 
and  throws  up  a  strong  stem,  clothed  with  large,  pure  white, 
drooping  flowers  ;  very  showy  and  ornamental.  If  it  should 
prove  hardy,  it  will  be  a  fine  acquisition,  but  as  it  is  a  native 
of  the  Azores,  where  it  was  found  on  an  insulated  rock  of 
the  coast,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  more  than  a  frame 
plant.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

240.  PapaVer  piLO^suM  Smith.    Large  hairy  Poppy.    (Pap- 

averaccce.)  ? 

A  hardy  psrennial ;  growing  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  with  brick-red  flowers  ;  appearing  in  sum- 
mer ;  increased  by  seeds  ;  grown  in  any  good  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4749. 

A  large  and  showy  perennial  species  of  the  poppy,  quite 
hardy  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  by 
whom  is  not  known.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  "  handsome 
brick-red  color,  with  a  pale  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal," 
very  showy  and  highly  desirable  as  a  hardy  perennial.  It 
grows  readily  in  any  good  soil.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 

241.  DicTYANTHUs  Pavo^nii   Dccaisne.     Pavon's  Dictyan- 

THus.     (Asclepiadese.)     New  Spain. 

A  stove  climber  ;  growing  6  feet  high  ;  with  spotted  flowers  ;  appearing  in  September  ;  in- 
creased by  cuttings  ;  grown  in  leaf-mould,  peat  and  sand.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4750. 

A  singular  Asclepiadeous  plant,  with  flowers  like  the 
Stapelia,  requiring  the  heat  of  the  stove,  where  it  flowers  pro- 
fusely in  September.  Its  singularity  rather  than  its  beauty 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  amateurs.  (Bot.  Mag., 
Nov.) 

242.  Plumie^ra  Jameso^ni  Hooker.      Jameson's  Plumiera. 

(Apocynacese.)     Guayaquil. 

A  stove  plant  ;  growing  four  feet  high  -,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers  ;  appearing  in  summer ;  in- 
creased by  cuttings  ;  grown  in  rich,  light  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4751. 

A  very  handsome  stove  plant,  with  large,  broad,  deep 
green  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of  large,  showy,  rich 
flowers,  yellowish,  the  pedicels  and  peduncles  of  a  deep  red. 
It  is  from  South  America,  requires  a  stove  heat,  and  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  any  collection.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 
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243.  Co^LEus  Blu^mei  Benth.     Blume's  Coleus.     (Labia- 

teae.)     Java. 

A  stove  plant ;  growing  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  with  purple  and  white  flowers  ;   appearing  all 
summer  ;  increased  by  cuttings ;  grown  in  good  rich  soil.    Bot.  Ma?.,  1853,  pi.  4754. 

"An  extremely  ornamental  plant,  the  leaves  being  entirely 
mottled  and  blotched  with  deep  purple  or  sanguineous  stains, 
while  the  long  whorled  racemes  of  flowers  are  prettily  varied 
with  purple  and  white.  Nothing  is  more  easily  cultivated, 
and  no  stove  should  be  without  it,  for  it  flowers  through  the 
summer,  and  till  the  setting  in  of  winter."  In  our  climate  it 
would  be  an  admirable  bedding  plant,  flowering  freely  till 
frost,  and  its  singularly  blotched  and  variegated  foliage  would 
form  a  feature  particularly  attractive  in  the  border.  It  should 
be  speedily  introduced.     (Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

244.  DiDYMoc a'rpus  Humboldtia^na  Gardn.     Humboldtian 

DiDYMOCARPus.     (Cytaudacese. )     Ceylon. 

a  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  six  inches  high  ;  with  pale  blue  flowers  ;  appearing  in  summer ; 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots  ;  grown  in  leaf-mould,  peat  and  sand.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4757. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  found  in  moist  places  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ceylon,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet ;  the 
flowers  resemble  a  small  gloxinia,  and  are  produced  on  short 
stems  five  or  six  in  a  cluster,  drooping,  and  of  a  pale  blue 
color,  with  a  white  throat.  Very  pretty.  (Bot.  Mag., 
Dec.) 

245.  ExA^cuM   macra'nthum  Am.      Large  flowered  Ex- 

ACUM.     (Gentianeae. )     Ceylon. 

A  greenhouse  biennial,  C?)  growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  with  blue  flowers  ;  appearing  in 
autumn  ;  increased  by  seeds ;  grown  in  peat  and  leaf  mould.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854.  pi.  477. 

A  "  most  lovely  gentianoid  plant,"  introduced  from  Ceylon, 
where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet.  It  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  in  its  flowers  to  the  >S'olanum  amazonicum,  hav- 
ing expanded  petals  of  a  deep  rich  blue,  and  stamens  of  a 
golden  yellow,  very  striking  and  beautiful.  It  is  believed  to 
be  "  only  an  annual  or  a  biennial  at  the  most."  It  was 
raised  from  seed  received  from  Ceylon.  (Bot.  Mag., 
March.) 
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246,       He^intzia  tigri^na   Kawten.       Spotted    flowered 
Heintzia.     (Gesneraceas.)     Caraccas. 

A  stove  plant ;  growing  three  feet  high;  with  white  and  crimson  flowers ;  appearing  in  winter ; 
increased  by  cuttings  ;  grown  in  leaf-mould,  peat  and  sand.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4774. 

A  rather  showy,  though  somewhat  curious  gesneraceous 
plant,  with  large  foliage,  and  axillary  flowers,  white,  spot- 
ted with  crimson  ;  it  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and 
blossoms  in  winter.     (Bot.  Mag.,  April.) 


Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrick's  Magnolias. — In  our  account  of  the 
hardy  magnolias,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the 
fine  specimens  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  which  he  has  successfully  culti- 
vated for  so  many  years  that  they  are  now,  without  excep- 
tion, as  a  whole,  the  finest  in  New  England.  We  did  not 
mention  them  particularly,  as  we  have  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  our  previous  volumes,  (X,  p.  251,  and  XV, 
p.  408,)  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  same.  We  now 
allow  Mr.  Kenrick  to  speak  for  himself,  simply  stating  that 
though  we  never  saw  his  specimens  in  bloom,  we  have  ex- 
amined them  at  other  times,  and  they  are  the  finest  ones  to 
be  found  in  any  collection  around  Boston  : — 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey.  Dear  Sir, — Had  I  known  you  contem- 
plated writing  an  article  upon  the  "  hardy  magnolias "  for 
your  Magazine,  I  should  have  liked  to  show  you  some  speci- 
mens which  I  think  worthy  of  note,  and  if  you  can  spare 
time,  within  a  day  or  tico,  should  be  happy  to  show  you  a 
plant  of  Soulangm?ia  now  going  out  of  flower,  which  has  pro- 
duced from  1500  to  2000  flowers  this  season, — and  a  plant  of 
Conspicua  which  has  this  season  produced  at  least  3000 
flowers,  and  was  much  admired.  I  supposed  you  were  aware 
of  their  existence,  but  as  they  were  not  mentioned,  presume 
you  were  not.  The  macrophylla  also  I  have  had  in  flower 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  this  vicinity.     I  have  also  good  specimens  of  the  cordata 
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and  longifolia,  besides  the  more  common  kinds.  In  giving 
statistics,  I  think  it  proper  that  you  should  be  in  possession 
of  facts  relating  to  the  finest  specimens  in  the  State. — 
Respectfully  yours,  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton,  May  15, 
1854. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

Cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  in  Canada. — Nowhere  on  the 
American  Continent  can  the  gooseberry  be  raised  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  Canada,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  a  fact  which  is 
admitted  by  the  most  eminent  cultivators  and  writers  on  Horticulture 
amongst  our  neighbors  across  the  lines,  and  nowhere  in  our  Province  has 
the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit  been  brought  to  such  a  high  state  as  at  the 
city  of  Montreal.  The  Horticultural  Society  established  there  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  directing  more  atten- 
tion to  be  turned  to  gooseberry  culture,  as  well  as  increasing  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent the  taste  for  gardening  generally.  At  the  gooseberry  shows  of  the 
Society,  held  in  August,  we  have  seen  displays  of  this  fruit  Avhich  could 
only  be  excelled  in  the  moist  climate  of  England,  and  which  evinced  a 
skill  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  our  amateurs  and  gardeners  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud.  Ten  years  ago  only  a  few  straggling  old  sorts  of 
the  gooseberry  were  grown  ;  now  over  two  hundred  varieties  can  be  shown 
in  their  proper  season,  comprising  all  the  sorts  most  famed  for  either  size  or 
flavor. 

The  gooseberry  is  a  fruit  universally  admired.  When  we  consider  the  de- 
licious flavor  of  some  of  the  best  varieties,  the  ease  with  which  they  are  grown, 
the  small  piece  of  ground  they  occupy,  and  the  enormous  product  they  some- 
times yield,  we  can  only  wonder  its  cultivation  has  generally  been  so  sadly 
neglected.  No  garden,  however  humble,  ought  to  want  its  share  of  goose- 
berry trees.  In  the  hot  season  of  the  year  they  provide  us  with  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  luscious  and  healthy  fruit — any  quantity  of  them  can  be 
eaten  with  impunity — and  have  seen  them  in  universal  use  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  every  class  of  people,  and  never  once  saw  any  evil  results.  For 
green  use  in  tarts,  and  in  the  shape  of  preserves,  they  are  also  invaluable. 
To  sum  up  its  qualities  we  would  say,  give  us  a  good  "  Ironmonger,"  Avell 
colored  and  of  tolerable  size,  and  we  do  not  envy  any  one,  either  their 
grapes  or  their  peaches.  Loudon  says  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  fruits, 
since  it  can  be  grown  in  less  space,  in  more  unfavorable  circumstances, 
and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  than  any  other. 

As  we  believe  the  gooseberry  can  be  grown  to  perfection  by  the  humblest 
cottager,  we  propose  here  to  offer  a  few  short  remarks  regarding  our  method 
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of  cultivation,  as  a  guide  to  our  farmers  and  others  who  may  desire  to  add 
this  fruit  to  the  produce  of  their  gardens  and  orchards.  The  great  barrier 
to  its  successful  cultivation  hitherto  has  been  the  want  of  proper  pruning, 
and  the  carelessness  with  which  they  have  been  raised  when  in  a  young 
state  ;  we  see  them  generally  allowed  to  grow  without  pruning  at  all,  where- 
by they  become  quite  rampant  and  thicket-like  in  their  growth,  and  instead 
of  yielding  fruit,  only  produce  leaves  and  branches.  Another  serious  fault 
is  allowing  the  bushes  to  throw  up  suckers  from  their  roots,  whereas  they 
ought  to  be  grown  with  a  clear  stem  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high  ;  strag- 
gling low-set  bushes,  which  are  infested  with  suckers,  will  never  produce 
fruit  properly,  and  the  sure  and  best  remedy  is  to  cast  them  out.  Contrast 
with  this,  a  clean-legged  bush,  as  it  is  technically  called,  that  is,  with  a 
straight  clear  stem  nine  inches  high,  properly  pruned  and  thinned  of  all 
useless  and  superfluous  branches,  and  loaded  with  half  a  bushel  of  fine  fruit, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  sort  of  cultivation  we  have  spoken  of  as 
generally  seen,  is  not  cultivation  at  all.  Young  gooseberry  trees  ought  to 
be  chosen  for  planting  two  or  three  years  old,  preferring  the  first  mentioned 
age  if  the  bushes  are  strong  and  hearty ;  choose  such  as  are  raised  from 
cuttings,  discarding  those  procured  layers,  which  can  never  make  good 
plants.  Set  them  in  tolerably  damp  soil ;  here  is  the  grand  secret  with  the 
gooseberry  in  this  climate  ;  it  naturally  loves  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  this  we 
have  it  not  to  give  in  this  country ;  if  the  soil  be  not  naturally  deep  it 
should  be  made  so  by  trenching  and  manuring.  England  possesses  a  moist 
climate,  and  there  it  meets  a  congenial  home.  Here,  then,  we  must  plant 
it,  if  we  have  a  choice  of  a  situation,  in  a  low,  damp  soil,  not  a  tvet  one,  but 
where  tlie  ground  is  moist  and  cool ;  it  could  be  grown  admirably  under 
the  shade  of  orchard  trees,  although  some  cultivators  consider  that  it  will 
not  thrive  if  planted  in  such  situations.  We  have  seen  whole  plantations 
of  them  set  out  under  the  shade  of  apple  trees,  from  which  the  most  abun- 
dant crops  were  annually  gathered. 

The  ground  must  be  pretty  well  manured  and  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; 
we  have  seen  plantations  in  Britain  give  unfailing  crops,  for  many  suc- 
cessive years,  without  manure  ;  but  in  this  dry  and  warm  climate,  it  strikes 
us  that  we  must  manure  more  liberally  for  every  sort  of  crop,  if  vegetation 
is  to  be  carried  forward.  The  trees  ought  to  be  dug  round  every  fall, 
using  a  strong  grape  in  preference  to  a  spade  ;  and  they  will  amply  repay 
the  additional  care  of  a  mulching  of  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  roots  cool,  as  well  as  affording  nourishment. 

Where  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  we  consider  the  best  method  of  planting 
is  to  set  out  the  young  bushes  in  squares  or  patches,  giving  them 
from  five  to  six  feet  distance  apart;  we  are  speaking  now  of  grounds 
which  are  well  kept,  and  where  a  certain  neatness  prevails  at  all  seasons ; 
a  very  common  way  is  to  plant  the  bushes  all  around  the  borders  at  equal 
distances,  but  by  this  plan  these  flower  spaces  are  kept  continually 
trodden  over  by  the  feet  (a  ripe  Graset  is  a  tempting  morsel!)  and 
also  littered  by  the  fallen  fruit.  It  is,  moreover,  not  always  the  case 
that  the  soil  of  the  borders   around  the  garden  walks  are  suitable  for 
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the  cultivation  of  gooseberries,  so  that  it  will  be  found  most  judicious 
to  choose  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  and  set  it  apart  for  their  cultivation 
alone. 

To  ensure  a  good  supply  of  well  flavored  fruit,  the  bushes  must  be 
pruned  every  fall  or  spring,  (preferring  the  former  season ;  we  say  they 
must  not  only  be  pruned,  but  severely  pruned — more  so  than  any  other 
species  of  fruit  tree — the  heart  of  the  bush  should  be  well  cut  out,  so  as  to 
keep  it  open,  and  nearly  all  the  young  side  shoots  of  the  past  year  should 
be  cut  out,  leaving  only  two  or  three  eyes  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  leading 
shoots ;  and  a  few  of  the  side  shoots  should  only,  however,  be  shortened  to 
about  half  their  length.  By  the  leading  shoots, — we  mean  those  which 
terminate  the  old  branches ;  by  attending  to  these  few  easy  rules,  and  using 
the  knife  unsparingly,  but  skilfully,  we  would  soon  see  different  looking 
fruit  from  that  usually  produced.  We  may  as  well  here  state  that  the  ber- 
ries are  produced  over  every  part  of  the  bush,  except  the  wiry  old  wood 
and  current  year  shoots. 

A  gooseberry  plantation  will  last  one's  life-time.  They  are  in  perfection 
after  they  are  six  years  planted  out,  and  will  produce  regularly  for  many 
years  aflerwards. 

The  medium  sized  and  small  sorts  will  be  generally  found  to  be  the  best 
flavored,  and  therefore  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, these  sorts  are  not  so  saleable  as  the  large  kinds ;  the  largest  and 
heavier  kind  which  has  ever  been  raised,  is  a  very  excellent  and  palatable 
fruit ;  it  is  a  red  sort,  and  we  may  here  remark  that  the  red  ones  are  gen- 
erally the  richest  flavored  kinds,  those  of  a  white  color  being  the  most 
flavorless,  although  perhaps  as  profitable  for  market  as  any  of  the  others. 
The  richest  flavored  are  those  of  Scotch  and  Irish  origin.  But  nowhere 
has  their  cultivation  been  so  much  attended  to  as  in  Lancashire  and  the 
middle  portions  of  England.  Last  summer  we  made  a  professional  tour 
through  all  these  parts,  and  it  was  quite  interesting  to  see  the  zeal  and 
competition  evinced  by  the  weavers'  gardeners,  and  the  amateurs,  in  their 
favorite  pursuit. — Messrs.  Cockburn  &  Brown,  Cote  de  JVeiges,  Canada. 

DiPLADENiA  SPLENDENS. — The  large.  Convolvulus-like,  and  exquisitely 
colored  blossoms  of  this  plant  are  hardly  matched  by  those  of  any  twiner 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and,  under  proper  management,  its  charming 
flowers  are  produced  very  abundantly  for  some  two  or  three  months  in  suc- 
cession. Notwithstanding  that  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  twiners  which 
we  possess,  it  is  by  no  means  universally  cultivated ;  for  in  the  hands  of 
many  it  is  found  to  bloom  very  shyly,  or  not  at  all,  consequently  it  has  never 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  To  insure  success  in  its  culture, 
a  light,  warm,  moist  situation,  and  a  brisk  bottom  heat  are  indispensable, 
and  where  such  accommodation  cannot  be  commanded,  it  is  useless  to  at*' 
tempt  to  grow  it ;  with  proper  convenience,  however,  it  grows  very  rapidly, 
and  blooms  abundantly. 

Cuttings  made  of  short-jointed,  half  ripe  shoots,  root  freely  if  inserted  in 
sandy,  peaty  soil,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  afforded  a  sharp  bottom 
heat.    They  should  be  got  in  as  early  in  the  season  as  poasible,  potted  off 
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immediately  they  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  rooted,  and  kept  growing  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  with  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  so  as  to  get  them  strong 
and  well  established  in  6-inch  pots  in  the  course  of  the  season,  in  which 
state  there  will  be  no  danger  of  losing  them  during  winter.  In  autumn 
gradually  reduce  the  supply  of  water,  and  expose  the  plants  to  a  circulation 
of  warm  dry  air,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  when  this  is  effected  re- 
move them  to  a  house  where  the  temperature  may  average  from  50°  to  60°, 
and  allow  them  a  period  of  rest,  giving  no  water  to  the  soil  during  that  sea- 
son. Towards  the  end  of  January,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots,  shaking  away  a  portion  of  the 
old  soil,  so  as  to  be  able  to  repot  them  in  fresh  material  without  using  much 
larger  pots,  at  the  same  time  cutting  back  the  shoot  to  a  strong  bud  near 
the  base.  Be  careful  to  have  the  fresh  soil  in  a  most,  healthy  state,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving  much  water  until  growth  shall  have  com- 
menced, and  the  roots  taken  to  the  soil.  After  potting,  place  the  plants  in  a 
pit,  or  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  warm  and  moist,  and  where  the 
pots  can  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°,  syringing  over-head  in 
the  morning  and  evening  of  fine  days.  Here  growth  will  soon  commence, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  give  a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the  root. 

As  the  shoots  advance,  keep  them  regularly  tied  to  supports,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  broken,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  get  good  hold  of  the 
soil,  shift  into  the  flowering  pots,  which,  for  the  present  season,  should  not 
be  larger  than  12-inch  ones.  Return  the  plants  after  shifting  to  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  and  maintain  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  to  induce  active  growth. 
Decide  upon  the  method  of  training  to  be  adopted  at  once,  and  keep  the 
shoots  regularly  tied  in,  placing  them  sufficiently  far  apart  to  insure  the 
production  of  strong,  short-jointed  wood,  and  to  induce  the  formation  of 
side  shoots,  upon  which  the  flowers  are  borne.  Whilst  it  may  be  desirable 
to  ensure  active  growth,  give  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water  to  the  soil, 
syringing  the  plants  overhead  morning  and  evening,  and  maintaining  a 
moist  warm  atmosphere ;  but  avoid  much  shading,  the  only  result  of  which 
is  to  induce  the  production  of  soft  spongy  wood,  from  which  flowers  can 
hardly  be  expected.  When  a  good-sized  plant  is  obtained,  unless  it  be- 
gins to  show  for  flowering,  give  less  water  at  the  root,  and  a  freer  circula- 
tion of  air,  with  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  which  will  check  the  tendency 
to  growth,  and  assist  in  inducing  the  formation  of  flowers.  The  specimens 
may  be  removed  to  a  close  part  of  the  conservatory  while  in  bloom,  where 
they  will  flower  in  great  perfection  for  some  two  months,  but  care  must  be 
observed  to  prepare  them  for  the  change  by  rendering  it  gradual.  And 
specimens  intended  to  be  removed  to  the  conservatory  while  in  flower 
should  be  started  into  growth  early  in  spring,  so  as  to  have  them  in  flower 
in  June,  in  which  month  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  will,  with  a 
little  care,  as  to  placing  them  in  the  warmest  corner,  be  suitable  for  them, 
but  plants  blooming  late  in  autumn  must  be  afforded  the  temperature  of  an 
intermediate  house.  Give  a  liberal  supply  of  manure-water  to  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  blooming  season,  and  carefully  guard  the  blossoms  from  the  effects 
of  damp,  by  which  they  are  very  easily  injured. 
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When  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  is  over  remove  them  to  a  light  airy 
part  of  a  house,  giving  a  sparing  supply  of  water  to  the  soil,  and  when  the 
wood  is  well  ripened  discontinue  the  application  of  water  altogether  during 
the  period  of  rest,  which  should  not  be  less  than  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
By  annually  shaking  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the 
roots,  so  as  to  allow  of  repotting  in  fresh  soil,  trimming  away  any  unhealthy 
roots,  and  properly  cutting  back  the  shoots,  the  specimens  will  last  for  sev- 
eral seasons. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  this  Dipladenia  is  good  fresh  turfy  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  fibrous  peat,  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  liberal  admixture 
of  sharp  sand  and  lumpy  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  mass  open  and 
porous.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  slightly  bake  the  leaf  soil  before  using  it, 
so  as  to  destroy  any  worms  it  may  contain,  which  are  very  mischievous  to 
plants  in  bottom-heat. — ( Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  37.) 

PROPAGATioiv  or  Fancy  PELARGONIUMS. — About  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  taking  cuttings :  select  some  good  tops 
from  the  very  best  sorts  that  are  out;  get  as  many  thumb-pots  as  you  will 
require  for  the  purpose ;  fill  them  with  rich  turfy  mould,  and  put  one  cutting 
into  each  pot;  but  previous  to  filling  the  pots  let  them  be  well  drained  with 
broken  charcoal  or  potsherds ;  then  with  a  piece  of  round  stick,  make  a  hole 
an  inch  deep,  fill  it  with  silver-sand,  and  then  put  in  the  cutting,  giving  tlie 
pot  a  slight  tap  on  the  potting-board  to  settle  the  soil ;  dip  a  piece  of  stick 
into  some  water,  and  hold  it  downwards,  in  order  that  three  or  four  drops 
may  fall  close  to  the  side  of  the  cutting,  this  will  settle  the  whole  together, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  three  or  four  days ; 
after  that,  add  a  little  more  in  a  similar  way,  or  with  a  fine-rosed  watering- 
pot,  as  may  be  thought  needful.  When  you  have  finished  this  part  of  the 
work,  let  all  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  say  from  65°  to 
70° ;  give  a  little  air  in  the  daytime,  to  prevent  the  cuttings  from  damping  off. 
I  do  not  recommend  the  practice  of  putting  a  great  quantity  of  hard-wooded 
cuttings  into  one  pot ;  two  out  of  three  will  take  root,  and  then  you  spoil  sev- 
eral in  getting  them  apart;  strong  cuttings  struck  singly  in  pots  as  di- 
rected, and  well  managed  after  they  have  rooted,  will  make  fine  specimens 
by  June  or  July,  the  following  season. — {Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  7.) 

Cultivation  of  Japan  Lilies. — These  noble  autumnal  flowering  plants 
form  when  in  bloom  objects  of  the  greatest  beauty,  either  in  the  green- 
house, drawing-room,  or  flower-garden ;  for  they  will  be  found  to  succeed 
well  planted  out  in  the  open  borders  or  beds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  shortly  become  general  favorites  for  out-door  work.  The  situation  that 
should  be  selected  for  planting  them  in  the  open  ground,  should  be  some- 
what sheltered  by  shrubs  or  other  means,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
heavy  winds,  which  are  very  injurious  to  the  flowers  and  foliage.  The  best 
season  for  planting  them  in  the  open  ground  is  February.  At  the  time  of 
planting  examine  the  soil  where  they  are  intended  to  be  placed,  and  if 
found  wet,  put  some  potsherds  at  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Then  place  on 
these  some  rough  fibrous  peat  and  sand  well  mixed  together,  covering  the 
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bulbs  8  inches  deep.  If  the  bulbs  are  strong,  they  may  be  planted  a  foot 
apart,  each  way ;  if  intermediate  sized  bulbs,  9  inches  will  be  sufficient. 
About  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  they  will  appear 
above  ground.  Should  the  weather  at  this  period  be  cold  or  frosty,  place 
some  rough  pieces  of  peat  around  their  stems,  and  keep  them  covered  with 
it  until  there  is  a  favorable  change.  This  will  be  found  the  best  protection 
for  them  at  that  season,  as  well  as  adding  to  their  strength  and  vigor  when 
they  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth,  as  it  will  induce  them  to  throw 
out  their  strong  fleshy  roots  into  the  peat  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and 
often  cause  them  to  form  fine  bulbs  round  the  stem.  Should  the  summer 
be  hot  and  dry,  some  manure-water  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them. 
It  should  be  prepared  from  sheep  or  cow-droppings,  but  not  over-strong,  as 
it  can  be  applied  more  frequently  if  given  them  in  a  moderate  state.  When 
they  have  done  blooming  in  the  autumn,  and  show  a  disposition  to  rest,  take 
them  up,  and  put  them  in  sorne  dry  mould,  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling, 
placing  them  either  in  a  room  or  shed  until  planting  time  arrives  next 
season.  It  will  be  found  that  an  over  supply  of  water  while  at  rest,  is  the 
principal  thing  that  will  injure  them  ;  and  after  such  an  unusually  wet  season 
as  the  one  just  past,  I  would  always  advise  all  bulbs  to  be  taken  up  in  winter, 
as  I  have  seen  numbers  of  fine  bulbs  completely  destroyed  by  too  much  wet. 
Should  fine  specimens  be  required  in  pots  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  prepare  some  14-inch  pots,  well  drain  them,  and  use  the  same 
compost  as  before  recommended,  selecting  three  of  the  largest  bulbs  for 
each  pot,  and  covering  them  the  same  depth  with  the  soil  as  in  the  open 
border.  When  potted,  place  them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air,  but  no  water  until  they  show  their  stems  above  ground,  when 
water  may  be  applied  very  sparingly 'at  first,  increasing  the  supply  as  they  ad- 
vance. When  they  have  made  growth  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  place  round 
their  stems  some  large  pieces  of  rough  peat,  which  will  cause  them  to  throw 
out  fine  strong  roots  in  great  profusion,  and  invigorate  their  growth  amaz- 
ingly. In  the  month  of  April  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  some 
rather  sheltered  situation,  where  they  can  be  liberally  supplied  with  ma- 
nure-water. Should  any  portion  of  them  be  required  for  decorative  pur- 
poses at  an  earlier  period,  they  may  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  to 
forward  them  into  bloom ;  but  if  not  required  early,  they  may  remain  out  of 
doors  until  they  bloom,  and  then  taken  to  the  place  where  their  beauty  is 
required  to  be  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  shortly  some  very  fine  hybrids 
will  be  brought  into  general  cultivation,  as  I  have  in  my  collection  from 
twelve  to  twenty  distinct  varieties,  varying  in  shape  and  color,  some  of 
them  very  robust  in  their  growth,  with  a  clear  white  ground,  distinctly 
spotted  with  rich  crimson ;  others  of  a  pinkish  ground,  beautifully  spotted ; 
some  with  beautiful  stripes  and  blotches  upon  white  grounds,  while  others 
are  of  a  delicate  pink  ground,  finely  spotted,  with  very  broad  petals,  and 
beautifully  reflexed.  These  have  been  produced  by  hybridization ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  other  cultivators  of  these  beautiful  plants  have 
been  trying  their  skill  in  the  same  way ;  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  see  our 
present  collection  enriched  by  their  perseverance  and  attention. — [Ih.,  p.  7.) 
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Effect  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  on  Vegetable  Substances. — About 
six  weeks  since,  I  was  engaged  in  making  various  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  sulphate  of  lime  on  vegetable  substances.  A  portion  of  the  substances 
then  used  by  me  was  carelessly  thrown  aside,  and  on  returning  to  my  ex- 
periments about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  decom- 
position had  not  taken  place  in  those  portions  of  the  vegetables  which  had 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphate,  while  those  which  had  not  been  so 
treated  were  completely  decayed.  Among  the  articles  experimented  upon, 
were  a  number  of  potatoes,  each  of  which  was  affected  by  the  prevalent 
disease ;  some  of  these  remain  sound  to  the  present  day,  the  others  have 
some  time  since  completely  rotted  away.  Subsequently,  I  procured  some 
more  potatoes,  and  also  some  beet  roots,  the  former  being,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  all  diseased.  I  divided  the  potatoes  into  three  portions.  One  lot  I 
placed  in  a  vessel  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  thence 
I  placed  them  in  a  solution  of  weak  lime-water.  In  the  second  lot  the  pro- 
cess was  reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  potatoes  were  first  placed  in  the  lime- 
water,  and  then  in  the  acid.  The  third  lot  was  lefl  untouched.  Ten  days 
afterwards  I  examined  the  potatoes,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  the  po- 
tatoes which  had  not  been  treated  with  the  sulphate  were  rapidly  decaying, 
— those  which  had  been  first  placed  in  the  solution  of  lime  and  then  in  the 
acid,  were  more  nearly  decomposed, — while  those  which  had  been  treated 
in  the  mode  first  described,  remained  as  sound  as  when  first  taken  in  hand. 
Upon  being  cut  open,  the  diseased  part  of  the  potatoes  was  not  found  to 
have  spread  internally,  and  the  flavor  of  the  root  was  in  no  degree  affected 
by  the  application  of  the  process,  nor  do  I  think  that  its  germinating  power 
was  injured  by  the  effect  of  the  sulphate.  The  effect  upon  the  beet  roots  was 
similar  to  that  produced  on  the  potatoes,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  galvanizing  metals,  viz.,  protecting  the  substances 
from  the  effect  of  atmospheric  agencies.  I  may  add,  that  muriatic  and  other 
acids  have  been  employed  by  me  on  other  occasions  with  equal  success, — 
the  only  agents  required  appearing  to  be  those  which  will  most  readily  pro- 
duce a  sulphate  in  contact  with  the  substances  required  to  be  preserved.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  insuperable  difficulty  exists  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  process.  The  acid  I  employed  was  very  weak — about  one  part 
to  two  hundred  of  water;  the  lime-water  was  about  the  consistency  of 
milk.— (i6.,  p.  7.) 

Spring  Flowers  in  the  North  of  China. — In  the  North  of  China 
there  are  a  number  of  plants  which  have  their  flower-buds  very  prominently 
developed  in  autumn,  so  much  so  that  they  are  ready  to  burst  into  bloom 
before  the  winter  has  quite  passed  by,  or,  at  all  events,  on  the  first  dawn  of 
spring.  Amongst  these  Jasminum-nudiflorum  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
Its  yellow  blossoms,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance,  may  be  seen  not 
unfrequently  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  snow,  and  reminds  the  stranger 
in  these  remote  regions,  of  the  beautiful  primroses  and  cowslips  which  grow 
on  the  shaded  banks  of  his  own  land.  Nearly  as  early  as  this,  the  pretty 
daisy-lilce  Spirsea  prunifolia,  the  yellow  Forsythia  viridissima,  the  lilac 
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Daphne  Fortune!,  and  the  pink  Judas  tree,  become  covered  with  blossoms, 
and  make  our  Northern  Chinese  gardens  extremely  gay.  There  are  also 
some  good  Camellias  which  flower  at  this  time,  but  they  are  generally 
grown  in  pots,  under  such  shelter  as  mat-sheds  and  other  buildings  of  a  like 
kind  can  afford.  The  double  blossomed  Peach,  of  which  there  are  three 
very  distinct  varieties  now  in  England,  are  perhaps  the  gayest  of  all  things 
which  flower  in  early  spring.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  trees  fully  as  large  as  our 
almond,  literally  loaded  with  rich  colored  blossoms,  nearly  as  large  and 
double  as  roses,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  these 
fine  trees  in  this  part  of  the  world.  On  the  southwest  side  of  Shanghae 
there  are  numerous  Peach  gardens  studded  over  the  country.  These  are 
well  worth  a  visit  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the  trees  are  then  in  full  bloom, 
and  have  a  charming  effect  upon  the  landscape.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
country  where  the  celebrated  Shanghae  Peach  is  largely  cultivated.  On 
the  graves,  which  are  here  scattered  over  all  the  fields  and  appear  like  huge 
mounds  of  earth,  I  observed  many  pretty  Violets  in  flower,  both  white  and 
purple,  but  all  nearly  scentless.  A  little  later  in  the  season,  that  is,  from 
the  20th  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  another  race  of  flowering  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants  succeed  those  I  have  already  named.  The  most 
conspicuous  amongst  them  are  Viburnum  macrocephalum  and  dilatatura, 
with  their  large  heads  of  snow-white  flowers ;  Spiraea  Reevesiana,  and 
the  double  variety,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  original  species ; 
Weigela  rosea,  now  well  known  in  Europe ;  Moutans  of  various  hues  of 
color;  Azaleas,  particularly  the  lovely  little  "Amoena;"  Kerria  japonica, 
the  lilac  and  white  Glycines,  Roses,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  Primula  cor- 
tusoides.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  with  such  a  host  of  Flora's  beau- 
ties, these  Chinese  gardens  must  be  gay  indeed.  But  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  sight  of  all  is  the  Glycine  sinensis,  climbing  upon  and  hanging 
down  from  other  trees,  I  believe  I  noticed  in  my  former  "  Notes,"  the  fine 
effects  produced  by  this  climber  when  in  such  situations.  I  have  again 
observed  numerous  examples  this  spring,  and  cannot  help  drawing  attention 
once  more  to  the  subject.  The  fine  plant  of  this  species  upon  the  Chiswick 
Garden  wall,  is  much  and  justly  admired,  but  if  you  will  imagine  a  plant 
equally  large,  or  in  some  instances  much  larger,  attaching  itself  to  a  tree, 
or  even  a  group  of  trees,  entwining  itself  round  the  stems,  running  up  every 
branch,  and  weighing  down  every  branchlet ;  and,  in  the  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May,  covered  with  fiowers,  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  fine  effects  produced  by  the  Glycine  in  its  native  country.  I  believe  it 
would  not  succeed  if  managed  in  this  way  near  London,  or  anywhere  in  the 
north,  but  the  experiment  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  summers  are  warmer  than  they  are  in  England.  As  I  know  you 
have  many  readers  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  as  fond  of 
their  parks  and  gardens  as  we  are  of  ours,  I  cannot  do  better  than  recom- 
mend the  experiment  to  them.  Many  of  our  Northern  Chinese  plants  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  America.  China  and  America  are  both  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  large  continents  ;  they  are  equally  liable  to  extremes  of 
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heat  and  cold,  and  consequently  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  one  country  are  al- 
most certain  to  succeed  as  well  in  the  other,  provided  they  are  reared  in 
the  same  latitudes,  and  grown  in  the  same  kind  of  soil. — [Ih.,  p.  54.) 


Art.  II.    Societies. 


HARTFORD  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  viz. : — 

President — William  W.  Turner. 

T^ce  Presidents — Henry  Mygatt,  Farmington;  John  M.  Niles,  John  S. 
Butler,  Henry  W.  Terry,  Hartford ;  Charles  L.  Porter,  East  Hartford ;  Noah 
W.  Stanley,  New  Britain ;  Norman  Porter,  Berlin ;  E.  A.  Holcomb,  Gran- 
by ;  Salmon  Lyman,  Manchester. 

Recording  Secretary — Gurdon  W.  Russell. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Thomas  R-  Dutton. 

Treasurer — P.  D.  Stillman. 

Auditor — H.  L.  Bidwell. 

Standing  Committee — H.  A.Grant,  Joseph  Winship,  George  Beach,  Jr., 
John  H.  Goodwin,  H.  L.  Bidwell,  Henry  Affleck,  Daniel  S.  Dewey,  George 
B.  Hawley,  George  Affleck,  Charles  T.  Webster,  H.  D.  Welles,  Wm.  F. 
Tuttle. — Respectfully  yours,  Thomas  R.  Dutton,  jf?ec.  Sec. 

PENNSYLVANIA    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  occurred  on  Monday  evening,  March 
20,  in  the  Chinese  Saloon,  R.  Cornelius,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  display  on  the  occasion  consisted  of  fine  Azaleas,  from  Mr.  Dundas 
and  Robert  Buist's  houses ;  and  from  the  latter,  a  collection  of  12  choice 
specimens  of  greenhouse  plants.  From  Mr.  Cope's,  a  few  new  plants,  a 
beautiful  basket  of  cut  flowers,  hand  bouquets,  and  a  dish  of  strawberries; 
and  a  large  table  of  culinary  vegetables  was  shown  from  Thomas  Meghran, 
gardener  to  W.  S.  Stewart,  Torrisdale. 

•  Premiums  awarded  were — Azalea,  specimen  plant — for  the  best,  to  John 
Pollock,  gardener  to  Jas.  Dundas ;  Dwarf  Azaleas,  3  plants,  for  the  best,  to 
Robert  Buist;  collection  of  12  plants,  to  the  same ;  specimen  plant,  for  the 
best,  [Begonia  Manicata,)  to  the  same ;  for  the  second  best,  [Allamanda  JVer- 
dfolia,)  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  A  premium  of  ^2  to  Robert 
Buist,  for  a  beautifully  bloomed  plant  of  Conoclinum  lanthinum.  New 
plants  shown  for  the  first  time — A  premium  of  ^  to  Jerome  Graff",  for  a 
fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  aggregatum ;  basket  of  cut  flowers,  for  the  best, 
to  the  same ;  bouquets,  pair,  for  the  best,  to  the  same. 

The  Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  particularly  to  the  fine 
Camellia  "  Ellen,"  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's,  which  received  the  first 
prize,  about  three  years  ago ;  it  is  still  considered  a  very  superior  flower. 
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The  Fruit  Committee  awarded  a  special  premium  of  $2  to  Jerome  Graff, 
gardener  to  C.  Cope,  for  a  dish  of  strawberries. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables — ^Lettuce,  six  heads — for  the  best,  to 
Thos.  Meghran,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Stewart,  for  the  best  display  of  the 
same.     The  Committee  noticed  a  plate  of  Tomatoes  shown  by  Wm.  Johns. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  ordered  to  James  Vick,  Jr.,  for  the  volume  of  the 
Horticulturist  for  1853 ;  to  Charles  Downing,  for  Elliott's  Fruit  Book ;  to 
H.  R.  Noll,  for  his  Flora  of  Pennsylvania ;  to  Mrs.  C.  Stanly,  for  2  volumes. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  May 
16,  1854, — the  President  in  the  chair.  The  hall  was  thrown  open  at  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was  graced  with  the  61ite  of  the  city.  A  finer  display 
has  not  been  shown  before  the  Society  for  many  years.  Contributions  were 
brought  from  nearly  all  the  greenhouses  and  conservatories  in  the  vicinity. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows : — By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers — Pelargoniums,  8  plants,  for  tlie  best,  to  Robert  Buist.  Specimen 
Pelargoniums,  for  the  best,  to  Robert  Buist.  Cinerarias,  8  plants,  for  the 
best,  to  Thomas  Richardson,  New  York,  (very  fine,  and  attracted  special 
attention.)  Roses,  for  the  best  and  for  the  second  best,  to  F.  Allgier.  Tu- 
lips, cut  flowers,  for  the  best,  to  G.  W.  Earle.  Collections  of  Plants,  for 
the  best,  to  John  Pollock ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Robert  Buist ;  for  the 
third  best,  to  Thomas  Robertson.  Specimen  Plants,  for  the  best,  to  John 
Pollock ;  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Kent.  New  Plants,  shown  for  the 
first  time,  a  premium  of  $\  to  Robert  Buist,  for  Orchids,  Geraniums,  and 
Begonia  Zanthina  ;  of  $1  to  John  Pollock,  for  Orchids.  Table  design,  for 
the  best,  to  Jerome  Graff,  gardener  to  C.  Cope.  Baskets,  for  the  best,  to 
Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best,  to  Alex.  Burnett.  Of  Indigenous  Flow- 
ers, for  the  best,  to  Meehan  &  Saunders.  Bouquets,  pair,  for  the  best,  to 
Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Kent.  Special  premiums,  $3 
to  Charles  Miller,  for  a  collectinn  of  plants ;  ^2  to  John  Pollock,  for  Glox- 
inias and  other  plants;  $2  to  Thomas  Richardson,  N.  Y.,  for  beautiful  Cal- 
ceolarias ;  $2  to  John  Sherwood,  for  a  collection  of  Roses. 

The  Committee  called  particular  attention  to  a  beautiful  collection  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  by  Wm.  Sinton,  to  which  they  award  a  premium  of  ^5. 
They  also  call  special  attention  to  two  very  fine  specimens  of  Strelitzia  re- 
gina,  for  which  they  award  a  special  premium  of  $3  to  Isaac  Collins.  At- 
tention was  called  to  a  good  collection  of  cut  flowers,  from  Mrs.  Holbrook, 
New  York. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee — Special  premiums,  viz. : — To  Albinus  L.  Fel- 
ton,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Strawberries  in  pots,  with  ripe  fruit,  03.  To 
Jerome  Graff,  for  four  bunches  of  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  $2.  For  7  fine 
Lemons,  from  H.  N.  Johnson,  $1.  They  also  notice  a  dish  of  fine  Apples, 
from  Dr.  Hull  of  Alton,  111.,  deposited  by  H.  N.  Johnson. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables — Rhubarb,  12  stalks,  for  the  best,  to 
Samuel  Cooper.  Asparagus,  24  stalks,  for  the  best,  to  James  M.  Tage ; 
for  the  second  best,  to  Jerome  Graff.  Vegetables — Display  for  the  best,  by 
a  market  gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felton ;  and  a  special  premium  of  ^1  to  Jerome 
Graff,  for  3  dishes  of  very  fine  Tomatoes. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR    JUNE 
FRUIT   DEPARTMENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  backward  weather  of  April,  the  season 
at  the  present  time,  (May  27th,)  is  full  as  early  as  last  year;  if  any  diflFer- 
ence,  even  earlier  by  two  or  three  days.  The  weather  has  been  warm,  with 
quantities  of  rain,  and  vegetation  has  come  forward  more  rapidly  than  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  observed  it.  The  planting  season  has  been  unusually 
short,  and  accompanied  with  such  frequent  rains,  that  not  half  the  usual 
quantity  of  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  early  houses  being  at  rest,  little  remains  to  be  done. 
In  the  greenhouse  they  will  require  much  attention  this  month ;  the  first 
work  is  to  thin  the  berries  properly,  shoulder  the  bunches,  and  cut  away  all 
the  fruit  beyond  what  the  vine  is  able  to  bear,  which  is  from  10  to  20  lbs. 
the  vine ;  tie  in  the  spurs  firmly,  and  prune  oflT  all  laterals  as  soon  as  they 
become  too  crowded;  keep  the  floor  and  walks  wet  down  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  fine  weather,  and  maintain  a  slightly  higher  temperature  for 
a  week  or  two.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  the  temper- 
ature should  be  kept  up,  guarding  against  cold  draughts  and  raw  easterly 
winds.  Stop  the  laterals,  from  time  to  time,  and  water  more  cautiously  till 
the  fruit  is  well  set  and  begun  to  swell.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  have 
attention  now,  and  all  superfluous  shoots  rubbed  ofi^,  that  those  intended  for 
bearing  next  year  may  have  the  entire  strength  of  the  vine. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  should  be  more  liberally  watered  as  the  fruit  con- 
tinues to  swell. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  mulched  with  tan,  or  covered  with  straw, 
in  order  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  the  fruit  clean.  New  beds  may  yet 
be  made. 

Fruit  Trees,  particularly  pears,  will  need  some  attention  this  month. 
Continue  to  prune  if  they  need  it,  and  nip  oflT  the  ends  of  the  young  wood, 
in  order  to  produce  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year.  Young  trees,  budded  or 
grafted,  should  have  the  shoots  carefully  staked,  and  all  suckers  or  side 
shoots  rubbed  off". 

Insects  should  be  looked  after;  use  oil  soap  for  the  destruction  of  lice, 
slugs,  &c.,  and  begin  in  good  season  to  do  it.  One  pound  to  six  gallons 
of  water  will  be  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 

FLOWER    department. 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  early  part  of  last  month  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  much  of  the  spring  work.  In  ground  at  all  heavy,  very  little  could 
be  done,  and  up  to  this  time  much  of  the  planting  has  not  been  done.  This 
necessary  delay  will  render  it  more  urgent  to  proceed  rapidly  now  that  the 
weather  is  more  settled,  and  the  soil  in  good  order. 

This  is  the  usual  period  of  clearing  out  the  houses  and  planting  out  the 
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bedding  stuff,  and  for  a  week  or  two  there  is  plenty  of  work.  As  soon  as 
the  planting  is  over,  the  whole  stgck  of  plants  should  be  carefully  gone 
over,  and  put  in  order,  repotting  everything  that  needs  it. 

Camellias  should  be  removed  to  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they  have 
formed  their  buds,  selecting  a  half-shady  and  cool  situation. 

Azaleas  will  be  making  their  new  wood,  and  should  be  syringed  freely^ 
and  the  young  wood  stopped  occasionally,  to  make  the  plants  bushy  and 
stout. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  be  divided  and  potted,  or  if  the  young 
plants  are  already  rooted,  they  should  soon  have  a  shift  into  the  next  size  ; 
use  good,  light,  rich  soil. 

Cinerarias  will  now  require  attention;  and  we  refer  the  lover  of  these 
fine  plants,  to  an  article  in  the  present  number,  on  their  management. 

Heaths  and  Epacrises  will  require  much  attention;  repot  if  they  need 
it,  and  plunge  in  sand,  tan,  or  ashes,  in  a  cool,  airy  place. 

Stephanotus,  Dipladenias,  and  other  choice  climbing  plants,  should 
now  be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots,  and  be  neatly  trained  to  handsome 
trellises. 

RosES,  grown  from  cuttings  this  spring,  may  now  be  potted  off,  and 
placed  in  an  old  frame  for  a  few  days,  till  they  get  well  established. 

Fuchsias  will  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Cactuses,  as  soon  as  done  flowering,  should  be  looked  over,  repotted, 
and  put  into  good  order. 

Japan  Lilies  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  such  as  need  it  should 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

AcHiMENES  and  Gloxinias  still  growing  in  small  pots,  or  brought  for- 
ward for  a  succession,  should  be  shifted  into  the  next  size;  now  is  the 
time  to  increase  them  by  cuttings. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  be  in  full  flower,  and  will  require  careful  and 
liberal  watering. 

Begonias  for  summer  blooming,  should  now  have  a  shifl  into  larger  pots. 

flower  garden  and  shrubbery. 

Unless  great  diligence  has  been  observed,  this  department  will  yet  be  in 
a  backward  state.  Keep  the  lawn  mowed  neatly,  and  roll  the  walks.  AH 
grass  or  box  edgings  should  be  neatly  dressed  or  cut,  and  the  borders  hoed 
and  raked ;  plant  out  all  vacant  spaces  with  annuals  or  other  plants,  and 
get  out  all  the  bedding  plants. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  planted,  beginning  at  once,  and  finishing  about 
the  20tli,  so  as  to  have  a  good  succession  of  flowers. 

Annuals  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted  out  in  the  borders  or  beds. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  now  throwing  up  their  flower  stems,  should 
be  neatly  staked. 

Tulips  and  Hyacinths  should  be  taken  up  the  last  of  the  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  turns  yellow. 

Roses  should  be  looked  afler;  the  slug  and  thrip  will  soon  destroy  the 
foliage,  if  they  are  not  syringed  with  oil  soap. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     How  to  Make  a  Good  Garden. 

A  GOOD  garden  is  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
country  or  suburban  residence  ;  small  it  may  be — perhaps  of 
only  a  few  hundred  square  feet — but. nevertheless  a  garden, 
either  for  trees  and  flowers,  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  or 
for  all  combined.  The  first  idea,  often,  of  a  residence  in 
the  country  comes  from  a  love  of  trees  and  plants,  and  a 
desire  to  rear  and  cultivate  them.  But  everywhere,  even  in 
the  crowded  streets  of  cities,  where  wealth  will  allow,  we 
surround  our  dwellings  with  gardens,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  so  strong  is  the  natural  love  of  rural  pleasures  and 
enjoyments. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  everybody  likes  a  good  and 
well-kept  garden,  and  that  the  object  of  a  greater  part  of 
those  who  build  in  the  country  is  to  possess  one,  it  becomes 
a  subject  of  much  importance — certainly  next  to  building 
itself,  if  not  before  it — to  know  "  how  to  make  a  good  one ;" 
for  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  few  can  claim  the  credit 
of  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this  respect. 
Occasionally  we  find  some  which  may  be  considered  models 
of  neatness  and  good  taste ;  but  generally,  and  too  often, 
there  is  a  want  of  knowledge,  care  and  attention,  small  in 
themselves  in  the  beginning,  yet  indispensable  in  the  attain- 
ment of  good  cultivation. 
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Presuming,  therefore,  that  a  few  hints  will  not  be  out  of 
place  at  this  season,  when  perhaps  many  may  be  commencing 
to  build,  or  contemplate  the  remodeling  of  their  grounds, 
we  embrace  the  opportunity  to  give  a  little  advice  for  their 
guidance,  that  they  may  not  be  led  into  error. 

The  first  great  mistake  with  all  who  are  forming  country 
residences  or  small  gardens  is  the  neglect  of  the  preparation 
of  the  ground.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  all  future  opera- 
tions will  only  end  in  disappointment  and  vexation  ;  that  is,  if 
any  degree  of  excellence  is  desired  to  be  attained.  Grounds 
may  be  judiciously  laid  out,  carefully  planted,  thoroughly 
cultivated,  and  highly  kept;  yet  if  the  first  great  object 
of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  has  been  overlooked,  partial 
failure  must  be  expected. 

^  The  first  thing  then,  location  of  the  ground  being  fixed 
upon,  and  the  place  for  building  marked  out,  if  a  new 
residence,  is  to  thoroughly  trench  and  prepare  the  soil.  Of 
course  we  do  not  include  in  the  term  garden,  acres  of  land 
intended  for  lawn  and  pleasure  ground,  but  we  mean  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  kitchen  garden,  if  they  are  separate  depart- 
ments, or  all  to  be  combined  in  one.  The  time  to  do  it  is  at 
once,  before  there  is  anything  on  the  ground,  that  no  future 
operations  may  prevent  its  completion.  Put  off  or  neglected 
for  a  more  seasonable  time,  the  ground,  unintentionally 
perhaps,  is  planted,  and  then  delays  commence,  new  acces- 
sions render  it  more  difficult,  till  at  length  it  is  given  up,  and 
the  garden  remains  in  its  original  state,  the  owner  reaping 
only  half  the  results  which  a  little  forethought  and  some 
matured  plan  would  have  enabled  him  to  do. 

Trenching  is  a  simple  operation,  but  so  rarely  attempted 
that  many  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Indeed,  we 
have  seen  individuals  who  consider  a  piece  of  ground 
trenched  two  feet  deep  as  thoroughly  spoiled;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  poor  subsoil  was  turned  to  the  surface,  and  was  so 
lean  and  hungry  that,  covered  with  manure,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  grow  a  good  crop !  It  would  be  useless  to  urge  the 
advantages  of  trenching  to  those  who  entertain  such  notions; 
but  as  there  are  others  who  are  willing  to  learn  to  do  a  good 
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thing,  we  would  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 
trenching  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet,  and  if  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  admit,  even  three  feet. 

The  operation  is  a  simple  one  ;  beginning  on  one  side  of 
the  garden,  throw  out  a  trench  to  the  proper  width  and  length 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep ;  this  should  be  carried  to  the 
other  side  to  fill  up  the  last  trench.  Next  proceed  to  throw 
a  trench  of  the  same  width  into  the  one  already  opened, 
placing  the  top  soil  at  the  bottom,  unless  the  subsoil  is  all 
clay  or  sand,  when  the  top  spit,  as  it  is  called,  should  be 
mixed  with  the  bottom  in  the  process  of  trenching.  But  as 
there  are  not  many  soils  which  will  not  bear  trenching 
two  feet  without  this,  there  is  no  great  need  of  doing  it. 
Proceed  trench  by  trench  till  the  whole  is  done,  when  the 
ground  should  be  properly  levelled.  The  next  thing  is  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  with  a  coat  of  good  manure,  which 
should  be  well  spaded  in,  turning  the  soil  up  well  together. 
After  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  settle,  it  will  then  be 
ready  for  planting. 

One  thing  should  not  be  forgotten ;  if  the  location  is  wet 
or  very  damp,  or  the  subsoil  clay,  proper  drains  should  be 
made  to  take  off  all  the  superfluous  water ;  for  trenching  in 
a  soil  naturally  wet,  would  be  attended  with  injurious  results. 
Tiles,  or  blind  drains,  as  they  are  called,  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

This  is  the  course  we  would  advise  with  gardens  about  to 
be  formed  anew.  With  older  grounds,  the  work  must  be 
done  gradually ;  all  the  spaces  between  the  trees,  if  of  large 
size,  should  be  trenched,  cutting  as  near  to  the  main  roots  as 
possible  without  injuring  them ;  if  small  they  can  be  re- 
moved. Proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  described 
until  all  the  ground  is  thoroughly  trenched. 

No  drought  of  summer  will  affect  a  garden  trenched  as  we 
have  directed.  The  roots  of  all  plants  push  deeper,  and 
will  penetrate  to  the  rich  soil  below,  and  a  vigor  of  habit 
and  richness  of  foliage  will  be  given  to  everything  raised  on 
the  soil,  as  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  seen  in  unprepared  ground. 

These  remarks  we  might  extend  to  greater  length,  and  go 
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more  into  detail ;  but  we  think  we  shall  be  understood  in 
what  we  have  said,  and  that -there  need  be  no  excuse,  if  our 
advice  is  followed,  for  not  having  a  good  garden.  In  another 
number  we  shall  take  up  the  subject  again,  and  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  arrangement  of  the  walks,  and  the  best 
fruits,  plants  and  trees  for  filling  up  the  grounds. 


Art.  II.      The  Flowerless  Plants. 
By  Wilson  Flagg. 

As  a  tribe  of  vegetable  curiosities,  pleasantly  associated 
with  cool  grots,  damp  shady  woods,  rocks  rising  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  with  the  edges  of  fountains,  the  roofs  of  old 
houses,  and  the  trunks  and  decayed  branches  of  trees,  may 
be  named  the  flowerless  plants.  Few  persons  know  the  ex- 
tent of  their  advantages  in  the  economy  of  vegetation  ;  still 
less  are  they  aware  how  greatly  they  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  nature,  affording  tints 
for  the  delicate  shading  of  many  a  native  landscape,  and  an 
embossment  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
the  field.  The  violet  and  the  anemone,  that  peep  out  upon 
us  in  the  opening  of  spring,  have  a  livelier  glow  and  anima- 
tion when  embosomed  in  their  green  beds  of  mosses,  and  the 
arethusa  blushes  more  beautifully  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
when  overshadowed  by  the  broad  pennons  of  the  umbrageous 
fern.  The  old  tree  with  its  mosses  wears  a  look  of  freshness 
in  its  decay,  the  bald  rock  loses  its  baldness,  with  its  crown 
of  lichens  and  ferns,  and  every  barren  spot,  in  the  pastures  or 
by  the  wayside,  is  enlivened  and  variegated  by  the  carpet  of 
flowerless  plants,  that  spread  their  green  gloss  and  many- 
colored  fringes  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Mosses  enter  into  all  our  ideas  of  picturesque  ruins ;  for 
they  alone  are  evidence  that  the  ruins  are  the  work  of 
time.  An  artificial  ruin  can  have  no  such  accompaniment, 
until  time  has  hallowed  it  by  veiling  its  surface  with  these 
memorials.     They  join  with  the  ivy  in  adorning  the  relics  of 
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ancient  grandeur,  and  spread  over  the  perishable  works  of  art 
the  symbols  of  a  beauty  that  endureth  forever.  While  they 
are  allied  to  ruins,  and  remind  us  of  age  and  decay,  they  are 
themselves  glowing  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  cover  the 
places  they  occupy  with  a  perpetual  verdure.  They  cluster 
around  the  decayed  objects  of  nature  and  art,  and  are  them- 
selves the  nurseries  of  many  a  little  flower  that  depends  on 
them  for  sustenance  and  protection.  Though  they  bear  no 
flowers  upon  their  stems,  they  delight  in  cherishing  in  their 
soft  velvet  knolls  the  wood  anemone,  the  star-wort,  (Houstom'a 
cserulea,)  the  cypripedium  and  the  white  orchis — the  nun  of 
the  meadows — whose  roots  are  embedded  among  the  fibres 
of  the  peat  mosses,  and  derive  support  from  the  moisture  that  , 
is  accumulated  around  them.  Nature  has  provided  them  as 
a  protection  to  many  delicate  plants,  which,  embowered  in 
their  capillary  foliage,  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  remain  secure  from  the 
browsing  herds. 

Winter,  which  is  a  time  of  sleep  with  the  higher  vegetable 
tribes,  is  a  season  of  activity  with  some  of  the  flowerless 
plants.  There  are  certain  species  of  mosses  and  lichens  that 
vegetate  under  the  snow,  and  but  few  of  the  mosses  are  at 
all  injuriously  affected  by  the  action  of  frost.  By  this  power 
of  living  and  growing  in  winter,  they  are  fitted  to  act  as  a 
protection  to  other  plants  from  the  vicissitudes  of  winter 
weather,  and  by  their  close  texture  they  prevent  the  washing 
away  of  the  soil  from  the  declivities  into  the  v.alleys.  They 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  catching  the  floating  particles 
of  dust  and  retaining  them  about  their  roots,  and  of  prevent- 
ing any  waste  from  the  places  they  occupy.  Finding  in 
them  the  same  protection  which  is  afforded  by  the  snow,  or 
by  the  matting  of  straw  provided  by  the  gardener,  there  are 
many  plants  that  vegetate  under  their  surface,  secure  from 
the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter,  and 
of  drought  in  summer.  Hence  certain  flowers  blossom  more 
luxuriantly  in  a  bed  of  mosses  than  in  the  unoccupied  soil. 

The  mosses  are  seldom  found  in  cultivated  lands.  As 
they  grow  entirely  on  the  shallow  surface,  the  labors  of  the 
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tiller  of  the  soil  are  fatal  to  them.  They  delight  in  old 
woods,  in  moist  barren  pastures,  in  solitary  moorlands,  and  in 
all  unfrequented  places.  In  those  situations  they  remain 
fresh  and  beautiful,  while  they  prepare  for  the  higher  vege- 
table tribes  many  a  barren  spot,  that  must  otherwise  remain 
forever  without  its  plant.  They  are  therefore  the  pioneers 
of  vegetable  life ;  and  nature,  when  she  selects  an  unconge- 
nial tract  to  be  made  productive  of  fruits  or  flowers,  covers 
the  surface  with  a  close  verdure  of  moss,  and  variegates  it 
with  lichens,  before  she  strews  the  seeds  of  the  higher  plants 
to  vegetate  among  their  roots.  The  wise  husbandman,  who 
by  a  careful  rotation  of  crops  causes  his  land  to  be  constantly 
productive,  is  but  an  humble  imitator  of  nature's  great  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

The  mosses  have  never  been  made  objects  of  extensive 
cultivation  by  our  florists.  Every  rambler  in  the  wildwood 
knows  their  value  and  their  beauty,  which  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  cultivator.  They  undoubtedly 
possess  qualities  that  might  be  rendered  valuable  for  purposes 
of  artificial  embellishment.  There  is  no  tree  with  foliage  of 
so  perfect  a  green  tint  as  that  of  the  moss  which  covers  the 
roofs  of  very  old  buildings.  The  mossy  knolls  in  damp  woods 
are  peculiarly  attractive  on  account  of  their  verdure,  and  the 
fine  velvety  softness  of  their  pleasantly  rounded  surface. 
Though  the  mosses  produce  no  flowers,  the  little  germs  that 
grow  on  the  extremities  of  their  hair-like  stems  are  perfect 
jewels.  With  them,  however,  it  is  the  stem  that  exhibits 
the  most  beauty  of  hues,  varying  from  a  deep  yellow  to  a 
clear  and  lively  clafet  or  crimson,  while  the  termination  is 
green  or  brown.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  physiology  of 
their  propagation.  I  treat  of  mosses  only  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful objects  of  sight,  and  useful  agents  in  unfolding  and 
distributing  the  bounties  of  nature.  This  tribe  furnishes  no 
sustenance  to  man  or  to  any  other  animal.  Those  eatable 
plants  which  are  called  by  the  name  of  mosses  are  either 
lichens  or  seaweeds.  Nature,  who,  with  a  provident  hand, 
renders  many  of  her  productions  capable  of  supplying  a 
manifold  purpose  in  her  economy,  has  limited  the  agency  of 
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the  mosses  to  a  few  simple  and  beautiful  services.  They 
perform  under  her  invisible  guidance,  for  the  field  and  the 
forest,  what  is  done  by  the  painter  and  the  embosser  for  the 
works  of  the  builder  of  temples  and  palaces. 

The  ferns  have  fewer  picturesque  attractions  than  the 
mosses ;  but  like  the  latter,  they  are  allied  with  the  primitive 
wilds  of  nature,  with  gloomy  swamps,  which  they  clothe 
with  verdure,  and  with  rocky  precipices,  on  whose  shelvy 
sides  they  are  distributed  like  the  tiles  on  a  roof  of  a  house. 
They  resemble  mosses  in  their  dissimilarity  to  common  veg- 
etable forms ;  and  their  broad  wing-like  leaves  or  fronds  are 
the  conspicuous  ornaments  of  wet  woods  and  solitary  pastures 
which  are  unvisited  by  the  plough.  By  their  singular  ap- 
pearance we  are  reminded  of  the  primitive  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion on  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  luxuriant  productions 
of  the  tropics.  In  places  where  they  are  abundant,  the 
hellebore,  with  its  erect  stem  and  prim  foliage,  towers  above 
the  low  shrubbery,  and  the  purple  sarracenia  rears  its  nodding 
flowers  like  some  strange  visitant  from  another  clime. 

The  ferns  are  for  the  most  part  a  coarse  tribe  of  plants, 
having  more  beauty  in  their  forms  than  in  their  texture.  In 
temperate  latitudes  it  is  only  their  leaf  or  frond  that  is  con- 
spicuous, their  stems  being  either  prostrate  or  subterranean. 
Yet  in  some  of  the  species  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  ramifications  of  their  fronds.  In  their  arrangements  we 
may  observe  a  perfect  harmony  and  regularity,  without  the 
formality  that  marks  the  compound  leaves  of  other  plants. 
Herein  nature  affords  an  example  of  a  compound  assemblage 
of  parts,  in  a  pleasing  uniformity  that  far  exceeds  the  most 
ingenious  devices  of  art.  Apparently  similar  arrangements 
are  seen  in  the  leaves  of  the  poison  hemlock,  the  milfoil,  and 
the  Roman  wormwood  ;  but  their  formality  is  not  so  beauti- 
fully blended  with  variety  as  that  of  the  compound-leaved 
ferns. 

In  tropical  countries  some  of  the  ferns  are  woody  plants, 
attaining  the  size  of  trees,  rising  with  a  branchless  trunk 
over  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  then  spreading  out  their  leaves 
like  a  palm  tree.    Hence  they  are  singularly  attractive  objects 
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to  the  traveller  from  the  north,  by  the  sight  of  which  he 
seems  to  be  carried  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  human  race  had  a  foothold  upon  the  earth.  Here 
we  know  them  only  as  an  inferior  tribe  in  relation  to  size, 
the  tallest  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
Everything  in  their  appearance  is  singular,  from  the  time 
when  they  first  push  up  their  purple  and  yellow  scrolls  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  covered  with  a  sort  of  downy  plumage, 
to  the  time  when  their  leaves  are  spread  out  like  an  eagle's 
wings,  and  their  long  spikes  of  russet  flowers,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  stand  erect  above  the  weeds  and  grasses,  forming 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  pure  summer  greenness  of  all 
other  vegetation. 

There  are  few  plants  that  exceed  in  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  structure  the  common  maiden-hair.  The  main  stem  is  of 
a  glossy  jet,  and  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  that 
produce  in  their  turn  several  other  branches  from  their  upper 
side,  resembling  a  compound  pinnate  leaf  without  its  for- 
mality. In  woods  in  the  western  part  of  this  state  is  a 
remarkable  fern  called  the  walking  leaf.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  singular  habit  of  striking  root  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fronds,  giving  origin  to  new  plants,  and  travelling  along 
in  this  manner  from  one  point  to  another.  There  is  only 
one  climbing  fern  among  our  native  plants.  Equally  beau- 
tiful and  rare,  it  is  found  only  in  a  few  localities  all  the  way 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  West  Indies.  Unlike  other  ferns 
in  its  twining  habit,  it  has  also  palmate  leaves,  with  fine 
lobes,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  a  panicle,  like  the  Osmimda. 
But  we  need  not  search  out  the  rare  ferns  for  specimens  of 
elegance  or  beauty.  The  common  polypody,  with  its  mi- 
nutely divided  leaves,  covers  the  sides  of  steep  woody  hills 
and  rocky  precipices,  and  adds  a  beautiful  evergreen  verdure 
to  their  barren  slopes,  otherwise  destitute  of  attractions. 
The  ferns  and  the  mosses  are  peculiarly  the  ornaments  of 
waste  and  desert  places,  clothing  with  verdure  barren  plains 
and  rough  declivities. 

From  the  flowerless  plants  mankind  do  not  derive  suste- 
nance proportioned  to  that  aff'orded  by  the  other  tribes.    The 
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ferns,  in  the  middle  ages,  obtained  the  name  of  "capillary 
herbs,"  from  the  belief  that  they  contained  a  substance  that 
would  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The  active  principle 
was  an  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes.  Modern  experience 
has  not  proved  their  usefulness  or  their  possession  of  any 
extraordinary  virtues.  The  female  fern  has  a  mucilaginous 
root,  which,  in  times  of  scarcity,  has  been  manufactured  into 
bread.  An  old  traveller  in  America  speaks  of  a  fern  called 
Filix  haccifera,  which  is  loaded  with  eatable  berries ;  and 
some  botanists  have  represented  the  sago  plant  as  a  true  fern. 
These  two  last  statements  are  not  well  authenticated.  Next 
to  the  mosses  the  ferns  are  the  least  useful  tribe  of  plants, 
with  respect  to  their  nutritive  properties  or  their  medicinal 
virtues. 

I  have  ajpivays  attached  a  romantic  interest  to  the  sea- 
weeds, {Algae,)  whose  forms  remind  one  of  the  haunts  of  the 
Nereids,  of  the  mysterious  chambers  of  the  ocean,  and  of  all 
that  is  interesting  among  the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea.  Though 
flowerless,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  the  delicate  arrangements 
of  their  branches,  and  the  variety  of  colors  they  display. 
We  see  them  only  when  broken  off  from  the  rocks  on  which 
they  grew,  and  washed  upon  the  shore,  where  they  lie,  after 
a  storm,  like  flowers  scattered  upon  the  greensward  by  the 
scythe  of  the  mower.  When  branching  out  in  the  perfection 
of  their  forms,  underneath  the  clear  briny  tide,  they  are 
unsurpassed  by  few  plants  in  elegance.  The  artist  has  taken 
advantage  of  their  peculiar  branching  forms,  and  their  deli- 
cate hues,  and  weaves  them  into  chaplets  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful designs. 

The  seaweeds  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  lichens,  and  are 
considered  by  some  botanists  as  the  same  plants  modified  by 
growing  under  water,  and  tinted  by  the  iodine  and  bromine 
which  they  imbibe  from  the  sea.  Like  the  lichens,  they 
aff'ord  many  species  which  are  wholesome  and  nutritious 
articles  of  food.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  pepper 
dulse,  (Fucus  pinnatifidus,)  having  an  agreeable  aromatic 
taste  and  eaten  as  a  salad ;  the  daber-locks,  (F.  esciilentns,) 
used  as  food  in  Scotland ;  the  Irish  moss,  (Chondria  ci'ispus,) 
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and  the  red  dulse,  which  is  said,  when  roasted,  to  have  the 
flavor  of  oysters.  Tlie  laver  Is  another  of  the  eatable  kinds, 
and  is  used  as  a  salad  and  a  pickle.  It  is  useless  to  name 
the  great  variety  of  Algae  which  are  palatable  and  wholesome. 
Their  office  in  the  economy  of  nature,  according  to  a  benefi- 
cent law  that  prevails  throughout  the  earth,  seems  to  be  that 
of  appropriating  all  the  superfluous  nutrible  substances  that 
float  in  the  waters,  thereby  preserving  them  for  the  benefit 
of  a  higher  race  of  beings. 

The  lichens  are  the  lowest  tribe  in  the  scale  of  vegetation. 
They  make  their  appearance  on  naked  rocks,  and  clothe  them 
with  a  sort  of  fringe,  holding  fast  on  the  rock  for  security, 
and  deriving  their  chief  sustenance  from  the  atmosphere  and 
the  particles  of  dust  wafted  on  the  winds  and  lodged  at  their 
roots.  They  have  properly,  however,  no  roots,%ieither  have 
they  leaves  or  stem ;  yet  they  are  almost  infinitely  varied  in 
their  forms,  hues  and  ramifications.  They  grow  in  all  places 
which  are  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  on  the  surface  of 
rocks,  old  walls,  fences,  posts  and  the  branches  of  trees. 
Some  of  the  species  are  foliaceous,  resembling  leaves  without 
branches,  and  without  any  distinct  or  regular  outlines,  and 
found  mostly  on  rocks.  Others  are  erect  and  ramified  like 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  without  anything  that  represents  foliage. 
Such  is  that  common  grey  lichen  {Ceiiomyce)  that  covers 
our  barren  hills,  which  is  a  perfect  hygrometer,  crumbling 
under  the  feet  in  dry  weather,  and  yielding  to  the  step  like 
velvet  whenever  the  air  contains  moisture.  In  similar  places, 
and  growing  along  with  it,  is  found  one  of  the  hepatic  mosses, 
that  produces  those  little  tubercles — the  fructification  of  the 
plant — resembling  dots  of  sealing  wax,  and  eagerly  sought 
by  those  who  manufacture  designs  in  moss.  But  the  most 
beautiful  lichens  are  those  which  are  pendent  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  ( Usnea^)  consisting  of  branching  threads, 
of  an  ash-green  color,  and  bearing  little  circular  shields  at 
their  extremities.  These  lichens  give  character  to  moist 
woods  and  low  cedar  swamps,  where  they  hang  like  funereal 
drapery  from  the  boughs  and  deepen  the  gloom  of  their 
solitudes. 
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Lichens,  though  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the  earth,  are  par- 
ticularly luxuriant  in  cold  climates,  thriving  in  extreme  polar 
latitudes,  where  not  another  plant  can  live.  Nature  seems  to 
have  designed  them  as  an  instrument  for  preparing  every 
barren  spot  with  the  means  of  sustaining  the  more  valuable 
plants.  Not  only  do  they  cause  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
soil  by  their  decay,  but  they  actually  feed  upon  the  rocks  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid  that  exudes  from  their  substance.  By 
this  process  the  surface  of  the  solid  rock  is  changed  into  a 
soil  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  plants.  After  the  lichens  have 
perished,  the  mosses  and  ferns  take  root  in  the  soil  that  is 
furnished  by  their  decay.  One  vegetable  tribe  after  another 
grows  to  perfection  and  perishes,  but  to  give  place  to  its  more 
noble  successor,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  is  accumu- 
lated for  the  growth  of  a  forest  of  trees.  In  such  order  may 
the  whole  earth  have  been  gradually  covered  with  plants,  by 
the  perishing  of  one  tribe  after  another,  leaving  its  substance 
for  the  support  of  a  superior  tribe,  until  the  work  of  creation 
is  completed. 

Many  of  the  lichens  afford  sustenance  to  man,  and  are 
useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  The  Iceland  moss  is  used 
as  food  in  the  cold  latitudes,  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  prepa- 
rations, and  was  formerly  prescribed,  on  account  of  its  bitter 
principle,  as  a  remedy  for  consumptions.  The  "tripe  of  the 
rock  "  is  a  lichen  that  has  afforded  a  grateful  repast  to  many 
a  starving  Canadian  hunter.  Another  species  dyes  a  fine 
scarlet,  and  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice.  Many  of 
them  are  aromatic  and  form  the  basis  of  scent  powders.  As 
the  higher  vegetable  tribes,  through  the  breathing  apparatus 
afforded  by  their  leaves,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  probable  that  the  lichens  and  fungi,  many  of 
which  are  known  to  contain  peculiar  chemical  properties, 
are  the  natural  absorbents  of  such  mineral  poisons  as  may  be 
floating  in  minute  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  act  an 
important  part  as  purifying  agents. 

Among  the  grotesque  productions  of  nature,  the  fungi,  or 
mushroom  tribe,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  named  as  the  most 
remarkable,  attaining  the  whole  of  their  growth  in  the  space 
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of  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  of  a  few  hours.  They  are 
simple  ill  their  parts,  hke  what  may  be  supposed  to  have> 
been  the  earliest  productions  of  nature.  They  have  no 
leaves,  or  flowers,  or  branches.  They  will  grow  and  continue 
in  health  without  light,  requiring  nothing  but  air  and  mois- 
ture above  their  roots.  Though  so  low  in  the  scale  of  vege- 
tation, they  are  not  without  elegance  of  forms  and  beauty  of 
colors,  and  are  remembered  in  connection  with  dark  pine 
woods,  where,  forming  a  sort  of  companionship  with  the 
Monotropas,  they  are  particularly  luxuriant.  Neither  are 
they  deficient  in  poetical  interest,  as  these  plants  are  the 
cause  of  those  fairy  rings  that  attract  attention  by  their  mys- 
terious growth  in  circles  on  the  greensward  in  the  pastures. 

The  mushrooms  vary  extremely  in  their  forms  and  sizes. 
Some  are  as  slender  as  the  finest  mosses,  tinted  with  gold 
and  scarlet,  and  almost  transparent.  Others  resemble  a  para- 
sol, with  their  upper  surface  of  a  brilliant  straw-color,  dotted 
with  purple,  and  their  under-surface  of  rose  or  lilac.  They 
seem  to  riot  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful  and  peculiar  shapes  and 
combinations.  But  the  greater  number  are  remarkable  only 
for  their  grotesque  forms,  as  if  intended  as  a  burlesque  upon 
the  other  productions  of  the  earth.  Almost  every  tree,  after 
its  decay,  gives  origin  to  a  particular  species  of  mushroom. 
They  are  ofteii  seen  as  small  as  pins,  with  little  heads  resem- 
bling red  and  yellow  beads,  growing  like  a  forest  under  the 
moist  protection  of  some  broad-leaved  shrubbery.  Over  the 
surface  of  all  accumulations  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
they  are  seen  spreading  out  their  umbrellas  and  lifting  up 
their  heads,  often  springing  up  suddenly,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. But  they  are  short-lived,  and  soon  perish  if  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  admitted  into  their  shady  haunts. 

The  Russians  are  said  to  eat  almost  every  species  of 
mushroom,  destroying  by  a  culinary  process  their  injurious 
qualities.  Many  of  the  species,  however,  are  virulent  poi- 
sons, and  are  unsafe  under  any  mode  of  preparation.  The 
edible  sorts  are  of  an  agreeable  and  sometimes  aromatic 
flavor,  and  sufficiently  nutritious  to  be  used  as  articles  of 
food.     Among  these  are  many  species  of  the  agaric,  and  of 
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the  truffles  that  vegetate  under  ground,  and  in  France  and 
Italy  are  hunted  by  hogs,  or  by  dogs  trained  for  that  purpose. 
Several  kinds  are  used  for  medicines  and  condiments. 

Thus  far  have  I  endeavored  to  call  attention  to  the  flower- 
less  plants,  not  designing  to  treat  of  them  in  a  scientific 
manner.  1  have  said  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  Characecu 
and  the  Eqiiiseiums,  lest  I  make  useless  repetitions  of  remarks 
which  are  necessarily  of  a  general  character.  Whoever  will 
take  pains  to  examine  these  plants  will  discover  an  inex- 
haustible variety  in  their  forms,  their  modes  of  growth,  and 
their  fructification.  Hence  those  botanists  who  have  given 
particular  attention  to  this  class  of  plants  have  been  noted 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  pursued  their  researches. 
I  have  never  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  life, 
growth  and  continuance.  I  treat  of  them  only  as  they  serve 
to  add  beauty  to  a  little  nook  in  the  garden,  to  a  dripping 
rock,  or  to  a  solitary  dell  in  the  wildwood.  The  more  we 
study  them,  the  more  are  we  charmed  with  their  singularity 
and  elegance. 

Thus  over  all  her  productions  has  nature  spread  the  charms 
of  beautiful  forms  and  tints,  from  the  humblest  mushroom 
that  grows  upon  the  decayed  stump  of  a  tree,  or  the  lichen 
that  hangs  in  drapery  from  its  living  branciies,  to  the  lofty 
tree  itself  that  rears  its  head  among  the  clouds.  It  is  not  in 
all  cases  those  objects  which  are  most  attractive  to  a  superfi- 
cial observation,  that  furnish  the  most  delight  to  a  scrutinizing 
mind.  The  greatest  beauties  of  nature  are  hidden  from 
vulgar  sight,  as  if  purposely  reserved  to  reward  the  efforts  of 
those  who,  with  minds  devoted  to  truth,  pursue  their  re- 
searches in  the  great  temple  of  science. 

Beverly,  June,  1854. 


Art.  hi.      The  Cultivation  of  Endive  and  Chicory. 

The  cultivation  of  salads,  though  greatly  upon  the  increase 
in  our  country,  is  yet  confined  principally  to  lettuce  and  cel- 
ery.    These  two  are  in  great  demand  in  our  principal  mar- 
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kets,  and  large  quantities  are  raised  for  the  supply.  The 
former  is  produced  at  all  seasons,  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  latter  from  autumn  until  spring.  They  constitute 
the  main  stock,  and  when  one  or  the  other  is  not  to  be  had, 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  take  their  place.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, particularly  in  France,  endive,  chicory,  purslane,  mus- 
tard, cresses,  corn  salad,  chervil,  &c.  &c.,  are  grown  to  great 
extent,  and,  with  the  more  common  salads,  form  an  important 
item  in  the  food  of  the  people.  The  rich  eat  them  as  a  lux-, 
ury,  and  the  poor  from  necessity.  The  use  of  salads  is  of  the 
remotest  date,  and  they  are  considered,  especially  in  warm 
countries,  as  an  important  and  healthy  diet. 

In  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  there  is  a 
far  better  supply  of  the  various  salads  than  in  Boston.  Chic- 
ory and  endive  are  both  grown  to  considerable  extent,  and 
their  use  is  daily  increasing.  The  greater  number  of  German 
and  French  population,  who  are  there  in  quantities,  creates  a 
good  demand,  and  many  of  the  market  gardeners  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  former  cities,  being  Germans  and  Frenchmen, 
they  are  acquainted  with  their  cultivation,  and  are  enabled  to 
produce  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At  present,  their 
use  is  confined  mostly  to  the  rich  and  opulent,  who  consider 
them  as  great  luxuries. 

To  aid,  therefore,  in  the  introduction  to  general  cultivation 
of  a  greater  variety  of  salads,  particularly  endive  and  chicory, 
we  lay  before  our  readers  two  excellent  papers,  which  we 
copy  from  Mackintosh's  Book  of  the  Garden,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  the  growth  of  both,  as  practised  by  the  best  market 
gardeners  around  London,  who  furnish  large  quantities  for 
Covent  Garden.  This  is  just  the  time  for  sowing  the  seeds 
for  next  year's  supply,  and  if  the  directions  are  properly  fol- 
lowed, a  fine  crop  of  either  of  the  two  may  be  obtained  the 
ensuing  spring.  We  would  particularly  urge  upon  the  more 
industrious  and  active  market  gardeners  in  our  vicinity  the 
importance  of  cultivating  and  introducing  these  two  excellent 
salads : — 

ENDIVE. 

Propagation. — In  a  cultivated  state  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  annual,  and  is  therefore  propagated  by  seed,  which  is 
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light,  and  vegetates  freely  :  half  an  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a 
seed-bed  of  40  square  feet. 

Solving  and  planting. — The  earliest  crop  should  be  sown 
in  May,  on  a  warm  border,  in  rich  and  well  pulverized  soil. 
In  sowing,  scatter  the  seed  thinly,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  If  sown  earlier,  the  plants  are  apt  to 
run  to  seed  in  autumn  ;  and  if  sown  too  thick,  they  come  up 
slender,  and  if  not  timeously  thinned,  are  much  retarded  in 
their  growth.  For  principal  crops,  sow  twice  in  June  and 
twice  in  July  ;  and  for  a  late  crop  to  stand  over  winter,  if 
mild,  and  to  come  in  early  in  spring,  sow  again  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  August. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  broadcast  in  beds  three  feet  in 
breadth.  In  dry  warm  weather  water  freely,  both  while  in 
the  seed-bed  and  nursery  plantation.  As  bulk  of  vegetable 
and  tenderness  in  texture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lettuce,  are 
the  great  requisites,  every  stimulus  should  be  given  to  increase 
the  rapidity  of  growth,  and  this  will  be  accelerated  by  the 
application  of  liquid  manure,  such  as  dissolved  guano,  soot, 
or  pigeons'  dung,  applying  it  either  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  plants  are  about  2^  inches 
high,  remove  them  carefully,  and  transplant  them  into  another 
bed  of  equally  enriched  soil.  Set  the  plants  from  3  to  4 
inches  apart  each  way,  water  at  planting,  and  afterwards  if 
the  weather  is  dry.  From  this  bed  they  may  be  transferred, 
when  about  4  to  5  inches  in  height,  to  where  they  are  to 
come  to  their  full  size.  The  early  crop  should  be  sparingly 
planted,  unless  the  demand  is  great,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
shoot  up  to  seed,  more  especially  if  the  seed  is  of  last  year's 
growth.  A  part  of  this  early  crop  may  be  planted  on  a  warm 
well-exposed  border,  and  the  remainder  interlined  with  new- 
ly-planted-out broccoli  or  cabbage,  or  between  rows  of  dwarf 
pease,  the  partial  shade  being  of  advantage  to  them,  and  in 
some  degree  preventing  their  running  to  seed  prematurely. 
In  taking  up  for  final  transplanting,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  roots  are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  as 
much  soil  as  will  conveniently  remain  about  them  be  also 
taken  along  with  them — and  for  this  purpose  the  planting 
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trowel  should  be  used,  instead  of  the  dibber.  As  the  plants 
are  taken  up,  set  them  closely  together  in  the  planting-tray, 
with  their  leaves  upright,  and  on  no  account  follow  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  cutting  the  leaves  oft"  nearly  by  the  middle. 
The  planting-tray  is  a  light  shallow  box,  about  27  inches  in 
length,  18  inches  wide,  and  3^  inches  in  depth.  In  the  sides 
should  be  cut  two  slits  sufficient  to  introduce  the  fingers,  for 
greater  convenience  in  carrying  it  to  the  place  of  planting. 
Such  trays  are  much  better  than  baskets,  as  they  prevent  the 
loose  earth  falling  on  the  walks,  protect  the  roots  better  from 
"the  air  during  their  transport,  and  are  more  economical  on 
account  of  their  greater  durability.  The  ground  for  the 
principal  crops  should  be  open  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
thoroughly  manured,  and  dug  or  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet.  Draw  drills  from  12  to  15  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  kind  of  endive  to  be  planted,  as  some,  like  the  Batavian 
or  broad-leaved  sorts,  require  more  room  than  the  green- 
curled,  and  those  to  be  used  early  in  autumn  may  also  be  set 
closer  together  than  such  as  are  to  remain  till  a  later  period. 
The  drills  should  be  three  inches  deep,  which,  by  the  earth 
falling  into  them  during  the  process  of  hoeing,  &:-c.,  will  as- 
sist in  blanching  the  crop ;  they  also  render  the  process  of 
watering  more  convenient,  and  economize  the  fluid,  and 
afford,  as  in  all  cases  of  drilled  crops,  greater  facility  for 
cleaning  the  ground  and  stirring  it  up,  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  success  of  all  crops  depends.  The  plants,  according 
to  size,  as  stated  above,  should  be  planted  with  the  trowel,  at 
from  9  to  14  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  if  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition,  this  will  not  be  found  too  great  a  distance  ; 
if  otherwise,  a  less  distance  will  suffice. 

In  all  cold  and  late  situations,  the  warmest  spot  in  the 
garden  should  be  set  apart  for  this  crop,  as  it  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kidney  bean  and  potato,  the  most  tender  of  all 
our  ordinary  esculents.  The  shade  of  trees  should  be  avoided, 
and  for  the  latest  crops  of  all,  a  dry  place,  and  if  possible 
sloping  to  the  south,  should  be  chosen. 

Subsequent  cultivation. — The  summer  crop  will  require 
nothing  more  than  attention  to  watering,  and  keeping  the 
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ground  clear  of  weeds,  until  it  has  nearly  attained  its  full  size, 
when  a  portion  of  the  crop  should  be  blanched ;  but  this 
should  not  be  done  all  at  once,  only  in  progression — say  from 
20  to  50  plants  about  every  third  day.  The  methods  of 
blanching  are  various.  The  Belgians,  who  are  the  best 
growers  of  this  crop  in  the  world,  commence  at  the  end  of  a 
row,  and,  taking  the  leaves  carefully  up  witli  both  hands  first, 
hold  them  tight  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand 
apply  a  small  willow  twig,  and  frequently  a  leaf  of  Juneus 
glaucus,  which  they  use  largely  for  all  temporary  tying  pur- 
poses, round  the  leaves  at  top,  thus  causing  the  large  outer 
leaves  to  blanch  the  more  tender  ones  towards  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  They  are  methodical  in  all  their  gardening  opera- 
tions ;  and  so,  in  this  case,  they  thus  tie  up  as  many  plants 
as  will  last  for  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  begin 
to  gather  the  crop,  which  will  be  beginning  to  blanch,  and 
will  every  day  be  improving.  They  take  up  as  many  as  they 
require  for  the  day's  consumption,  and  with  the  twigs  or 
rushes  now  disengaged,  they  proceed  to  where  they  left  off 
tying  at  first,  and  tie  up  as  many  more  as  they  have  that  day 
taken  for  use  ;  and  in  this  way  they  go  on  throughout  the 
whole  crop.  They  also  sometimes  draw  a  little  earth  about 
the  plants  as  we  do,  but  they  prefer  the  former  practice. 

The  English  practice  in  market  gardens  is  to  tie  up  in  the 
same  way,  using  strands  of  matting  instead  of  twigs  or  rushes, 
performing  the  operation  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
operation  should  in  all  cases  be  attended  to  in  dry  days,  or 
when  the  leaves  are  completely  free  of  damp  from  rain  or 
dew.  In  private  gardens  the  same  plan  is  followed,  though, 
in  some  cases,  they  draw  earth  around  the  plants  when  both 
are  in  a  dry  state,  and  thus  effect  the  end,  although  not  so 
completely.  Indeed,  when  the  earthing-up  system  is  to  be 
followed,  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  tic  up  the  leaves  first, 
and  therefore,  if  this  is  done  properly,  earthing  up  must  be 
superfluous.  By  tying  up  the  plants  while  quite  dry,  drawing 
the  leaves  up  in  a  conical  form,  and  tying  them  tight  about 
three  inches  under  their  tips,  damp  is  prevented  from  getting 
to  the  hearts,   and  no  deterioration  can  take  place  in  the  fla- 
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vor ;  and  therefore  we  would  say,  for  summer  crops,  this  is 
the  better  way.  For  autumnal  supply,  when  the  weather  is 
less  favorable,  and  every  means  should  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent decay  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  damp,  in  private 
gardens  at  least,  the  endive  blanching-pot  should  be  used. 
These  are  merely  modifications  of  the  sea-kale  blanching-pot, 
diminished  in  size  ;  and  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  portable 
top  or  lid  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  examine  his  crop,  they 
are  made  all  in  one  piece,  having  a  knob  at  top  to  serve  as  a 
handle  for  lifting  them  off  or  on.  They  are  from  9  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height ;  are  placed  over 
the  plants  when  nearly  full  grown,  the  leaves  being  gathered 
lip  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  the  pot  is  placed  over 
them,  so  as  to  enclose  them  completely,  and  thus  insure  their 
blanching,  while  they  are  protected  from  frost,  snow,  or  rain. 
The  euried-leaved  varieties  are  much  more  readily  blanched 
than  the  broad-leaved  or  Batavian  sorts,  therefore  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  care  is  required  in  performing  the  process. 
As  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  blanching,  much  de- 
pends on  the  season.  During  summer,  while  the  plants  are 
growing  vigorously,  the  process  will  be  effected  in  a  week  ; 
while  towards  autumn,  and  during  winter,  when  vegetation 
is  more  sluggish,  double  or  treble  that  time  will  be  required. 
The  other  means  employed  are  to  invert  empty  flower  pots 
over  the  plants,  taking  care  to  stop  up  the  holes  in  their  bot- 
toms, laying  a  slate  or  pan-tile  over  each  plant,  particularly 
the  green  curled  sorts  :  the  Batavian,  from  its  difference  in 
habit,  does  not  admit  of  this  process.  Setting  two  long  nar- 
row boards  along  eadi  side  of  the  row,  and  bringing  them 
together  at  top  in  form  of  a  triangle,  and  afterwards  drawing 
earth  over  them  to  keep  them  steady ;  covering  the  dwarf- 
growing  sorts  with  half-decayed  leaves,  dry  tanners'  bark, 
sand  (a  method  in  use  in  the  days  of  Gerard),  coal  ashes,  or 
even  sawdust,  are  all  had  recourse  to ;  but  all  of  these,  as 
will  readily  be  seen,  are  far  inferior  to  using  the  blanching- 
pot,  or  even  the  tying-up  process. 

For  protection  during  winter,  the  London  market-gardeners 
.take  up  their  latest  crops,   and  set   tliom   thickly  on  sloping 
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banks,  by  the  sides  of  hedges,  for  the  sake  of  shelter;  while 
others  throw  up  long  narrow  ridges,  in  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection, and  plant  both  sides,  which  produces  a  succession — 
those  on  the  southern  side  coming  in  first,  while  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  if  later  in  arriving  at  perfection,  have  often  the 
advantage  over  the  others  of  withstanding  the  winter's  cold 
better,  being  less  influenced  by  the  freezing  during  night,  and 
rapid  thawing  during  the  day. 

Partial  shelter  may  be  aff'orded  the  plants  dnring  winter, 
when  planted  in  the  open  garden,  by  sticking  the  ground  be- 
tween and  around  them  with  old  pea-stakes,  branches  of  trees, 
furze  or  broom  branches.  This  wards  off  cutting  winds,  and 
catches  the  perpendicular  frost  as  it  falls ;  but,  in  using  such 
means,  they  should  be  stuck  firmly  in  the  ground,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  about  so  as  to  injure  the  plants  by  friction  : 
neither  should  they  be  above  two  feet  in  height,  as  the  lower 
they  are  the  less  effect  the  wind  has  upon  them. 

The  best  way,  however,  to  secure  fine  endive  during  win- 
ter, is  to  take  the  full  grown  plants  up  in  November,  or  before 
severe  frosts  set  in,  choosing  a  dry  day,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  also  dry.  Tie  "the  leaves  loosely  together  with  matting, 
first  removing  a  few  of  the  largest  and  oldest  outside  leaves ; 
take  them  up  with  good  balls  of  earth  attached  to  them,  and 
carry  them  to  the  conservative  pit,  or  the  span-roofed  vegeta- 
ble pit,  and  plant  them  in  moderately  dry  sand,  in  half-decayed 
peat  earth,  if  it  can  be  procured,  which,  on  account  of  its 
antiseptic  properties,  will  resist  decay  longer.  They  should 
be  placed  closely  together,  but  not  so  close  as  to  touch  each 
other.  In  the  one  case,  they  will  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  in 
consequence  of  the  permanency  of  the  roof,  while  ample 
ventilation  is  secured  by  opening  the  sides.  In  such  a  struc- 
ture they  will  enjoy  almost  as  much  air  as  if  in  the  open 
ground,  while  they  will  be  completely  protected  from  damp 
and  frost.  The  conservative  pit  off'ers  also  an  excellent  means 
of  keeping  endive,  and  all  similar  plants,  if  taken  up  with 
balls,  and  planted  in  it.  The  boarded  roofing,  which  is  in 
convenient  pieces,  keeps  the  interior  dry,  while  light  and  air, 
when  wanted,  can  be  fully  admitted  by  propping  it  up.     All 
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places  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  esculent  vegetables  during 
winter,  should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  and  with  a 
northern  aspect,  so  that  the  sun  may  rarely  shine  upon  them/ 
Durii]g  their  season  of  hibernal  existence,  every  stimulus  to 
growth  should  be  guarded  against.  We  have  recently  con- 
structed a  very  useful  pit  for  this  purpose,  150  feet  in  length, 
and  7  feet  wide.  It  is  simply  a  brick  Avail,  15  inches  in 
height,  built  parallel  with  an  existing  north  wall,  covered 
with  standard  or  Ridder  Morello  cherries,  the  branches  of 
which  are  three  feet  from  the  ground.  A  batten  of  wood, 
with  notches  cut  out  opposite  the  stems  of  the  trees,  is  fast- 
ened to  the  wall  by  holdfasts  at  that  height ;  to  this,  and  to 
the  wooden  wall-plate  on  top  of  the  front  wall,  the  rafters  are 
fixed,  at  the  distance  of  3|  feet,  which  is  the  breadth  of  a 
great  portion  of  our  glass  lights  and  felt  shutters,  that  either 
may  be  employed  if  necessary.  For  protecting  lettuce  and 
endive  the  former  are  not  required ;  and  the  latter,  during 
winter,  are  mostly  in  use  for  covering  over  the  glass  lights  of 
pits,  &c.,  during  the  night.  As  a  covering  for  this  pit,  we 
employ  the  boarding  used  as  portable  coping  to.  the  garden 
walls,  which,  during  winter,  is  not  required.  These  are  laid 
upon  the  rafters  in  an  imbricated  manner,  but  not  fixed  to 
them,  but  they  are  secured  to  each  other  by  cords  every  six 
feet,  after  the  manner  of  Venetian  blinds ;  but  instead  of 
drawing  up,  like  them,  they  are  folded  up,  the  one  over  the 
other,  when  air  is  wished  to  be  admitted,  or  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  open  them  to  take  out  the  supply,  remove  dead  leaves, 
(kc.  When  the  plants  are  fully  grown,  they  are  removed 
from  the  quarter,  tiec\  up,  and  planted  in  rotten  tan  within 
the  pit ;  the  boarding  is  put  on,  and  the  whole  safely  secured. 
We  have  never  had  so  fine  a  supply  of  endive  before  as  we 
have  this  season,  and  Ave  are  still  cutting,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  that  Avhicli  Avas  put  in  the  first  Aveek  in  November. 

Soil  and  manure. — The  object  being  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
it  follows  that  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich,  or  in  too  high  a 
state  of  cultivation  for  this  crop.  Beyond  the  application  of 
stable-yard  manure,  as  usually  applied,   Ave  use  no  other  ma- 
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iiure,  save  that  at  every  watering  we  enrich  the  liquid  by  the 
addition  of  guano,  soot,  or  pigeons'  dung,  and  occasionally 
ammoniacal  liquor,  or  the  water  through  which  gas  passes 
during  the  process  of  purification,  which  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  most  garden  crops,  but  cannot  everywhere 
be  procured.  It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  this 
liquor  is  not  gas  tar,  which  of  itself  would  have  very  opposite 
effects. 

Taking  the  crop,  and  subsequent  preservation. — Endive  is 
always  used  in  a  blanched  state,  both  for  appearance  and  to 
get  rid  of  a  certain  natural  bitterness  contained  in  the  green 
leaves.  It  is  divested  of  its  outer,  coarser,  and  iniblanched 
leaves  and  roots,  with  any  points  of  the  remaining  leaves  that 
may  have  been  injured,  or  have  begun  to  decay.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  washed,  rinsed  afterwards  in  clear  water,  or  in 
salt  and  water,  allowed  to  drip  dry,  and  placed  in  a  clean 
basket  fit  for  use.  The  preservation  of  the  crop  being  so 
connected  with  its  subsequent  culture,  for  that  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  last  paragraph. 

Forcing. — Endive  is  rarely  forced  in  Britain,  our  chief  de- 
pendence being  placed  on  the  preservation  of  the  preceding 
year's  growth  over  winter.  The  truth  is,  with  aH  our  affec- 
tation for  French  coqkery  and  salad-eating,  we  are  a  vast 
stride  behind  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
in  both.  They  force  endive  and  we  do  not.  Their  mode  of 
proceeding  is  thus  given  in  the  Bon  Jardinier,  which  con- 
tains all  that  is  new  in  French  gardening  :  "  For  early-forced 
scarole  (broad-leaved  or  Batavian  endive)  the  seed  is  sown  in 
January,  under  glass,  in  a  strong  heat.  After  the  seeds  have 
vegetated,  and  the  plants  are  fit  to  handle,  which  will,  in 
general,  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  days  after  sowing,  they 
are  pricked  out  on  another  hotbed,  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  last,  ventilation  is  attended  to,  and  in  course  of  the 
end  of  February  and  during  March  the  crop  is  ready  for  use. 
The  plants,  of  course,  are  small  compared  to  those  grown  by 
us  in  the  open  air,  but  they  are  produced  in  great  number  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  framing  every  garden  contains,  and 
the  abundance  of  stable-yard  manure   procurable,  by  which 
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almost  all  the  forcing  in  the  market-gardens  about  Paris  is 
carried  on.  When  the  scarole  has  attained  the  height  of  6  or 
8  inches  in  the  frames,  it  is  tied  up  to  blanch,  which  it  does 
in  a  few  days.  Sometimes  they  sow  the  seed  in  October,  in 
a  bed  with  a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  afterwards  prick  out  the 
plants  into  a  similar  bed,  placing  them  at  the  distance  of 
about  six  inches  asunder,  either  under  glazed  sashes  supported 
on  frames,  or  under  cloches  or  large  bell-glasses,  placed  close 
together  on  the  heated  material.  These  they  cover  in  severe 
weather  with  paillissons  or  straw  mats,  which  they  very 
properly  prefer  to  Russian  mats,  the  most  indifferent  of  all 
protections,  warding  off  neither  cold  nor  wet  in  so  efficient  a 
manner.  We  have  a  third  mode,  by  sowing  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  in  a  cold  frame  ;  in  about  three  weeks,  the 
plants  are  of  fit  size  to  prick  out  under  glass  to  gain  strength, 
after  which  they  are  transferred  to  a  glass  frame,  set  pretty 
thickly  together,  and  protected  from  cold  by  ample  coverings 
alone."  It  will  be  understood  that  these  crops  are  not  in- 
tended to  attain  the  same  size  they  do  with  us,  but  are  cut 
for  use  while  quite  young  and  tender ;  and  by  such  means 
we  might  obtain  a  better  supply  of  young  lettuce  for  winter 
use  than  we  do  by  growing  them  in  boxes,  pots,  or  pans,  in 
the  high  temperature  usually  done.  This  mode,  however, 
imposes  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  covering  and  uncovering  ; 
and  from  the  high  price  of  labor  with  us  compared  with  that 
of  France,  it  would  hardly  pay  the  commercial  grower.  In 
some  few  private  gardens,  such  supplies,  both  of  lettuce  and 
endive,  are  kept  up ;  but,  in  general,  the  demand  for  glass  is 
so  great  with  us  for  other  purposes  that  few  private  families 
would  afford  the  necessary  means.  Winter  salad-growing  is 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  French  gardener ;  his  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  concentrated  on  it,  and  indeed  he  has  little  else  to  think 
of  Not  so  with  those  of  Britain,  whose  winter  operations 
are  far  more  multifarious,  besides  the  difference  of  climate. 

Approved  sorts  and  their  cjnalities. — The  endive,  like  the 
lettuce,  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  classes — the  Bata- 
vian  or  broad-leaved,  (the  Scaroles  of  the  French,  the  Breit- 
blattrige-endivie  of  the  Germans,)  and  the  curled-leaved,  (the 
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Chicoree  of  the  French,  the  Endivien-cichoric  of  the  Ger- 
mans.) An  excellent  paper  was  published  some  years  ago, 
ill  the  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,"  on  the  varieties  of  endives.  The  French 
seed-lists  contain  many  names  ;  those  of  Britain  contain  few, 
and  of  those,  three  or  four  are  all  that  is  in  general  inquired 
for. 

The  broad-leaved  Batavian  and  small  Batavian  are  the  only 
two  broad-leaved  sorts  worth  the  attention  of  the  general  cul- 
tivator. The  former  is  known  also  as  broad-leaved  endive, 
common  yellow,  and  double  yellow ;  the  latter  is  the  Scarole 
petite,  Scarole  courte,  Scarole  ronde  of  the  French.  The 
former  is  that  most  usually  grown,  but,  from  careless  seed- 
saving,  is  not  always  to  be  procured  genuine.  The  latter 
has  the  following  merits,  which  are  worth  notice,  and  are 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Thompson,  from  specimens  groAvn  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden  :  "  Leaves  pale  green, 
broad,  of  moderate  length,  slightly  ragged  at  the  edges ;  in- 
ner leaves  hooked  at  the  top,  naturally  forming  a  good  heart : 
blanclnng  with  little  trouble,  and  is  mild  and  sweet  compared 
with  many  others."  Nearly  allied  to  the  broad-leaved,  but 
inferior  to  it,  is  the  curled  Batavian,  fine-curled  and  yellow- 
curled  Batavian,  which  are  all  the  same. 

Large  green  curled. — An  excellent  sort,  differing  from  the 
following  only  in  being  somewhat  larger  in  size,  and  in  hav- 
ing its  outer  leaves  more  upright.  It  is  known  as  the  green 
curled  yellow  winter  endive. 

Small  green  curled. — With  the  last,  the  two  best  of  their 
class,  and  most  extensively  grown.  Leaves  about  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  beautifully  curled,  the  outer  leaves  lying 
close  to  the  ground,  the  inner  ones  thickly  set,  forming  a 
compact  heart,  easily  blanched,  very  hardy,  and,  with  the 
last,  best  adapted  for  winter  use.  It  is  the  Chicoree  frisee, 
Chicoree  de  Meaux,  Chicoree  endive  of  the  French. 

White  curled. — This  sort  is  much  used  by  the  French  for 
cutting  young,  as  described  in  paragraph  Forcing.  The  full- 
grown  leaves  are  nearly  eight  inches  long,  and  when  grown 
in  the  open  air  they  seldom  or  never  form  a  heart,  and  are 
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besides  tough  and  bitter.  It  is  the  Chicoree  blanche,  Chico- 
ree  toujours  blanche,  of  the  French.  Certainly  not  worth 
cultiv^ating  for  a  general  crop. 

Small  French  green  curled. — This  sort  is  much  cultivated 
in  France  for  the  earliest  crop,  hearting  early,  and  being  less 
liable  to  run  to  seed  than  some  others.  It  is  so  small  and  so 
prostrate  that  it  is  difficult  to  tie  up.  It  is  known  as  the  fine- 
curled,  and  is  the  Chicoree  fine  d'ete,  Chicoree  frisee  fine 
d'ltalie,  and  Chicoree  d'ete,  of  the  French. 

CHICORY. 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  sowing  the  seed.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  will  be  sutlicient  for  an  ordinary  private  garden, 
as  it  is  light,  somewhat  like  endive,  to  which  it  is  closely  re- 
lated. 

Soicing  and  planting. — The  seeds  are  sown,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  in  rich,  deeply-trenched  ground.  Sow  thin, 
and  cover  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  thin  them  to  the  distance  of  .6  or  7  inches  apart, 
transplanting  those  thinned  out  into  another  piece  of  ground, 
equally  manured  and  trenched,  to  allow  the  long  fusiform 
roots  to  extend  deep  into  it.  Some  sow,  after  the  Flemish 
manner,  in  the  broadcast  way,  and  transplant  on  the  same 
system.  The  drill  mode  is,  however,  better  in  both  cases: 
the  drills  should  be  9  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  6  inches 
distant  in  the  row ;  for  the  stronger  the  plants  ai*e,  and  the 
more  room  the  foliage  has  for  development,  the  more  elabo- 
rated matter  will  be  thrown  into  the  roots ;  and  it  is  this 
prepared  matter,  stored  up  in  them  daring  their  growing  sea- 
son, that  will  supply  the  means  for  the  young  coming  leaves 
during  winter  forcing,  for  they  of  themselves  can  collect  lit- 
tle or  nothing  towards  the  support  of  the  crop. 

Subsequent  culture. — About  the  beginning  of  October  the 
roots  should  be  lifted,  the  leaves  being  carefully  cut  otf,  but 
not  so  close  to  the  crown  as  to  endanger  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  Amateurs  had  better  leave  three  inches  of  the  base 
of  the  old  leaves  to  prevent  accident.  The  roots  are  then 
planted  as  thick  as  they  can  well  be  done  in  a  bed  of  sand  on 
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the  floor  of  a  mushroom  house,*  packing  the  sand  closely 
about  them,  and,  when  finished,  giving  a  good  soaking  of 
tepid  water.  Old  boxes  may  be  filled  with  them,  and  casks, 
as  is  usual  on  board  of  ship,  having  their  sides  perforated  with 
holes  \\  inches  in  diameter,  and  7  or  8  inches  apart.  Lay  a 
few  inches  of  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  on  that  lay 
the  roots  horizontally,  with  their  crowns  in  the  centre  of  the 
holes  ;  on  this  layer  of  roots  lay  more  sand  and  roots,  until 
the  cask  is  filled,  watering  each  layer  of  roots  as  they  are 
covered  with  the  sand.  Large  flower  pots  may  also  be  used, 
or  indeed  anything  that  will  keep  the  sand  together.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  fill  many  of  these  at  once  ;  and  by  placing 
them  in  a  dry  cellar,  or  open  cool  shed,  they  will  remain  for 
a  month  or  two  stationary.  For  the  first  gathering,  one  or 
more  of  these  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer  palace,  where  a 
temperature  of  from  45,  50,  to  60  degrees  can  be  maintained, 
and  where  light  can  be  completely  excluded.  In  a  week 
afterwards  place  another  supply  in,  and  so  on  during  winter,, 
or  as  long  as  the  stock  of  roots  lasts.  They  will  seldom- 
aff'ord  more  than  one  gathering,  and  may  be  then  thrown 
away,  and  the  boxes  or  casks  filled  again  with  roots  from  the 
open  ground.  In  this  way  a  constant  succession  of  salad 
may  be  kept  up  from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November 
till  April.  Some  recommend  taking  up  all  the  crop  of  roots 
at  once  :  this  is  unnecessary,  until  the  beginning  of  February, 
when  they  will  begin  to  become  naturally  excited  into  growth. 
It  is  expedient  then  to  remove  them  to  a  bin  of  sand  in  the 
cellar,  or  to  bury  them  deep  in  the  ground  to  prevent  their 
growth.  It  is  also  recommended  by  some  to  shorten  the 
roots  and  remove  the  side  fibres ;  but  this  is  only  cutting  ofl" 
the  resources  of  the  plant,  and  lessening  its  means  of  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  large  succulent  leaves. 

This  excellent  and  wholesome  salad  was,  we  believe,,  fiirst 
brought  into  notice  in  Covent  Garden  market  by  the  indefati- 
gable Mr.  Cuthill,  who,  in  1839-40,  carried  the  first  sample 
of  it  which  appeared  there  in  his  own  hand.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  that  individual,  published  in  "  The 
Gardeners'  Magazine,"  about  fifteen  years  ago,  tb^t  this  plant 
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• 
Avas  first  grown  as  an  article  of  field  culture,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  roots  being  used  for  mixing  with  coffee.    This  is  some- 
what strange,  seeing  that  it  has  been  a  common  marketable 
article  on  the  Continent  time  out  of  mind. 

Mr.  Cu thill  sows  his  chicory  about  the  first  of  June,  either 
broadcast  or  in  drills.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  are 
thinned  out  to  a  foot  apart,  and  the  ground  is  kept  free  from 
weeds.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in  November,  and  stored  by 
exactly  like  beets.  When  endive  becomes  scarce,  the  chicory 
roots  are  planted  in  16-sized  pots,  five  roots  in  each.  When 
the  chicory  begins  to  spring,  invert  24-sized  pots  over  those 
the  roots  are  in ;  exclude  the  air,  and  place  them  in  a  forcing 
house  or  frame  :  each  pot  will  aff'ord  three  or  four  cuttings. 
A  dark  mushroom-house,  where  a  fire  is  kept,  is  an  excellent 
place  for  chicory  ;  and  a  cellar  is  good  for  spring  crops,  but 
seldom  warm  enough,  if  not  artificially  heated,  to  depend 
upon  for  a  regular  winter  supply. 

The  Belgians  and  Dutch  blanch  immense  quantities  of 
chicory  during  winter  and  spring  ;  indeed,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  prominent  articles  in  their  vegetable  markets  for  several 
months  together:  The  roots  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  all 
the  larger  ones  selected  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  bed,  al- 
most as  close  as  they  can  stand  together,  with  merely  a  little 
earth  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  them,  experience  having 
taught  the  Belgian  gardener  the  important  fact  pointed  out 
theoretically  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  that  the  new  annual  sup- 
ply of  leaves  of  plants  of  this  description  is  derived  from  the 
stock  of  sap  elaborated  in  the  preceding  year,  and  requires 
nothing  from  the  soil  but  moisture.  Upon  the  bed  of  roots 
thus  closely  packed  together  and  defended  from  frost  in  win- 
ter, a  slight  hotbed  of  manure  is  laid  in  spring,  with  six  or 
eight  inches  of  earth  interposed.  Into  this  earth  the  leaves 
shoot,  struggling  for  light  and  air,  and  becoming  perfectly 
blanched  and  crisp,  and  losing  most  of  their  natural  bitter- 
ness. With  us  who  have  greater  convenience  in  the  shape 
of  heated  cellars,  or  other  places  capable  of  having  light  com- 
pletely shut  out,  we  manage  better,  by  planting  the  roots  in 
beds  on  the  floor,  and  thus  produce  the  crop  at  less  risk  and 
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greater  certainty  as  to  time,  without  half  the  labor.  Planting 
in  large  pots  or  in  boxes,  and  inverting  pots  or  boxes  of  the 
same  size  over  them,  and  setting  them  on  the  floor  of  a  vin- 
ery, and  behind  the  hot-water  pipes  or  flues  where  they 
exist,  or  indeed  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  where  there  is  a 
temperature  from  50  to  55  degrees,  and  exclusion  from  light, 
will  secure  this  excellent  winter  and  spring  salad  in  great 
perfection,  and  with  little  trouble. 

Those  who  desire  it  during  spring  may  readily  blanch  it 
in  the  open  ground,  leaving  some  roots  where  they  grew, 
and  placing  sea-kale  or  endive  pots  over  them.  They  will 
continue  to  yield  a  crop  until  they  begin  to  run  to  seed. 

Taking  the  crop. — Each  head  of  leaves  is  cut  M^hen  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  taking  with  them  a  thin  slice  of  the 
crown  to  keep  them  together,  as  in  cutting  sea-kale.  When 
washed  and  tied  up  into  small  bundles  of  a  handful  each,  they 
are  fit  for  dressing.  Three  handfuls  will  make  a  good-sized 
salad,  and  may  be  eaten  alone  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  mixed 
with  a  little  chervil  and  tarragon,  or  with  young  lettuce. 

Sorts  and  their  qualities. — The  Continental  growers  pro- 
fess to  have  three  sorts — the  common  large-leaved,  the  Chic- 
oree  a  navet,  or  Cafe-chicoree,  and  the  variegated. 

General  remarks. — The  European  names  are,  Chicoree 
sauvage  in  French  ;  Cicoria  in  Italian  ;  Gemeine  cichorie  in 
German;  Suikerei  in  Dutch  ;  Achicoria  in  Spanish.  In  sav- 
ing seed,  select  some  of  the  strongest  roots  that  have  not  been 
forced  ;  support  the  flower-stalk  as  it  advances,  and  cut  them 
over  when  flowering  is  done,  and  treat  them  as  recommended 
for  lettuce.     The  seed  will  keep  three  or  four  years. 

HoiD  to  use  Endive. — The  leaves  are  the  only  parts  used, 
and  these  only  when  blanched,  to  diminish  the  natural  bitter- 
ness of  taste.  It  is  one  of  our  best  autumn,  winter  and  spring 
salads,  and  is  also  served  much  in  the  same  way  as  lettuce. 

How  to  use  Chicorij. — The  leaves  are  blanched,  and  used 
as  one  of  our  most  popular  salads.  In  Belgium,  the  roots  are 
scraped  and  boiled  and  eaten  along  with  potatoes,  or  with  a 
sauce  of  butter  and  vinegar. 
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Art.  IV.     Flower  and  Bulb  Garde7is. 
By   the    Editor. 

The  bulb  or  "Dutch  flower  garden"  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  among  the  whole  range  of  floral 
objects  of  which  our  gardens  can  boast.  From  the  first 
appearance  of 

"  The  snow  drop,  who,  in  habit  white  and  plain, 
Comes  on,  the  herald  of  fair  Flora's  train," 

until  the  tulip,  with  its  gaudy  coloring,  has  cast  its  many- 
tinted  petals,  the  bulb  garden  is  one  mass  of  beauty,  bril- 
liancy, and  sunshine  of  bloom.  What  more  charming  in 
the  early  spring,  when  nearly  everything  is  yet  cheerless 
with  frost  and  snow,  than  the  green  carpet  beneath  the 
drawing-room  or  parlor  window,  looking  to  the  south,,  gay 
with  the  blossoms  of  the  crocus,  with  their  white,  blue  or 
yellow  petals  broadly  spread  to  catch  the  first  rays  of  the 
vernal  sun.  How  bright  the  daffodils,  with  their  flaunting 
yellow  petals,  exhaling  their  honied  odor ;  and  in  what 
pompous  majesty  succeeds  the  crown  imperial,  with  its  red 
or  yellow  pendent  corols,  and  its  leafy  crown  above,  disdain- 
ing, apparently,  the  company  of  its  humbler  companions. 
Then  the  fragrant  hyacinth,  whose  stately  spikes  of  fragrant 
flowers  make  the  air  redolent  with  their  odor.  All — every 
one — are  beautiful,  and  doubly  valuable,  because  they  brave 
the  cold  and  storms  of  early  spring  uninjured,  and  fill  a  gap 
in  the  round  of  seasons  which,  without  them,  would  be  the 
least  interesting  of  the  year. 

Young  as  our  country  is  in  the  art  of  gardening,  we  do 
not  expect  to  see  such  examples  of  select  and  highly-kept 
flower  grounds  as  are  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
art  has  been  carried  to  so  much  perfection.  In  due  time  no 
doubt  we  shall  have  a  nearer  approach  to  them  than  is  to  be 
seen  now.  They  require  unusual  care  and  attention,  with 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  labor,  to  render  them  perfect 
and  beautiful ;  but  where  these  are  bestowed  upon  them,  no 
part  of  a  suburban  residence  affords  more  gratification  than 
the  "  Dutch  flower  garden." 
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In  our  last  volume  we  gave  two  or  three  plans  for  flower 
gardens,  each  of  them  exceedingly  pretty,  and  of  various 
extent  of  ground.  We  now  present  a  copy  of  that  some- 
what old,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  familiar  one,  as  it  has  so 
often  been  alluded  to  or  described  in  horticultural  books,  the 
Dropmore  Flower  Garden,  (jig.  15.)  It  is  one  of  the  best 
designs,  as  a  whole,  we  have  ever  yet  seen,  and  it  only  needs 
to  be  inspected,  as  we  saw  it  in  October,  1844,  to  be  pro- 
nounced unique  of  its  kind,  and  well  deserving  of  imitation 
wherever  a  flower  or  bulb  garden  is  to  be  made.  Originality 
we  admire  in  everything ;  but  the  lines  of  beauty  in  ground 
are  so  hard  to  create,  that  it  is  far  better  to  imitate  that  which 
is  perfect,  than  to  attempt  anything  new  and  fail  in  its  per- 
formance. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that 
anybody  can  design  a  flower  garden  ;  geometrical  generally 
in  its  shape,  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  small  beds,  it  is 
supposed  the  simplest  thing  imaginable  to  mark  out  the  ground. 
But  we  must  most  respectfully  dissent  from  this  opinion.  A 
group  of  beds  is  not  a  flower  garden ;  something  more  is 
necessary  than  this ;  and  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  to 
state  that  this  is  the  fatal  error  into  which  so  many  amateurs 
and  gentlemen  forming  suburban  residences  fall.  A  few 
square,  diamond  or  other  regular  shaped  beds  may  be  very 
easily  staked  out;  but  the  moment  the  beds  assume  an 
irregular  form,  and  are  to  make  part  of  a  great  whole,  then 
the  labor  becomes  difficult,  and  the  principles  of  composition 
are  called  into  action  ;  and  as  no  one  bed  can  be  made  with- 
out reference  to  all  the  others,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  design  is  requisite  to  give  them  an  easy,  graceful  or 
harmonious  arrangement.  A  simple  glance  at  the  Dropmore 
garden,  as  compared  with  the  generality  of  flower  gardens  of 
the  same  kind,  will  explain  all  we  have  advanced  on  this 
subject,  and  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  taste  and  knowl- 
edge required  to  lay  out  a  beautiful  parterre. 

Gardens  of  this  kind  may  be  rendered  ornamental  the 
whole  season,  from  April  to  November.  They  may  be  so 
planted  as  to  have  a  display  of  bulbous  flowers  from  April 
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to  June,  and  these  to  be  succeeded  by  annuals  or  bedding 
plants,  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  even  bulbs,  annuals, 
bedding  plants  and  perennials  together.     When  this  plan  of 


the  Dropmore  garden  first  appeared  in  Loudon's  Magazine, 
in  1828,  the  Verbena  melindres,  and  its  numerous  seedlings, 
now  so  admired,  were  not  known  ,•    the  Portulacca  had  not 
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been  introduced ;  the  Plumbago  Larpentas,  the  beautiful 
lantanas,  and  many  other  fine  plants,  could  not  then  be 
obtained.  The  principal  plants  then  relied  upon  for  summer 
blooming  were  geraniums,  heliotropes,  roses  and  annuals. 
How  much  more  varied  and  magnificent  the  display  now  ; 
and  from  the  ease  with  which  these  new  plants  are  culti- 
vated, how  much  better  the  show  can  be  kept  up  by  having 
a  reserve  stock  in  pots  ready  at  any  time  for  turning  into  the 
ground ! 

•  In  presenting  this  design,  we  have  therefore  omitted  the 
lists  of  plants  and  bulbs  which  accompanied  it,  but  in  their 
place  giv^e  two  of  our  own,  substituting  the  kinds  now  so 
much  esteemed  for  bedding  for  those  originally  selected. 
The  selection  may  be  varied  to  any  extent,  so  numerous  are 
the  varieties  of  verbenas,  petunias,  and  other  plants :  but  the 
same  principles  of  grouping  in  colors  must  be  attended  to,  or 
the  effect  will  be  greatly  marred  : — 


1.  THE  BULB  GARDEN  FOR  SPRING. 


1.  Iris  of  various  colors,  edged  with 

crocuses. 

2.  2.  Double  or  parrot  tulips,  edged 

with  white  and  blue  crocuses. 

3.  Early  single  tulips. 

4.  Early  single  tulips. 

5.  5.  Narcissus,  (double.) 

6.  6.  Snowdrops. 

7.  Hyacinths,  double  blue. 

8.  Hyacinths,  double  white. 

9.  Crocuses,  white. 

10.  Crocuses,  blue. 

11.  Hyacinths,  double  red. 

12.  Hyacinths,  double  yellow. 

13.  Snowdrops, 

14.  Snowdrops. 

15.  Tulips,   single,   various   colors ; 

all  four  beds  (15)  the  same. 
IG,  16.  Crown    imperials,    bordered 
with  white  crocuses. 


17.  Crown  imperials,  bordered  with 

blue  crocuses. 

18.  Anemones,  various  colors. 

19.  Anemones,  various  colors. 

20.  Anemones,  various  colors. 

21.  Anemones,  various  colors. 

22.  Snowdrops. 

23.  Snowdrops. 

24.  Crown  imperials,  bordered  with 

crocuses. 

25.  Hyacinths,  single  blue. 

26.  Hyacinths,  single  red. 

27.  Crocuses,  blue  or  mixed  colors. 

28.  Hyacinths,  single  yellow. 

29.  Snowdrops. 

30.  Snowdrops. 

31.  Hyacinths,  single  white. 

32.  Crocuses,  white  or  mixed  colors. 

33.  33.  Narcissus,  double. 


All  these  will  be  entirely  out  of  bloom  so  that  the  bulbs 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  20th  of  June,  or  the  30th  at  the 
latest.     The  ground  should  then  be  thoroughly  dug  over, 
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and  the  beds  filled  with  the  following,  which  should  be  well 
established  in  pots,  so  as  to  come  immediately  into  flower. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  again  from  the  1st  to  the  10th' 
of  November : — 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  SUMMER. 


1.  Tea    and    Chinese   roses,   light 

colors,  bordered  with  Roi  de 
Cramoise  or  Fabvier. 

2.  2.  Scarlet   geraniums,    bordered 

with  Oxalis  rosea. 

3.  Verbena  Indigo,  purple. 

4.  Verbena  Hyperion,  blue. 

5.  5.  Lantana  americana,  orange. 
C,  6.  Verbena    lilacina,    lilac    and 

white. 

7.  Heliotrope  grandiflora,  light. 

8.  Heliotrope  Voltairianum,  dark. 

9.  Verbena  Defiance,  scarlet. 

10.  Verbena  Phenomenon,  scarlet. 

11.  Petunia  Hebe,  variegated. 

12.  Petunia  Eclipse,  variegated. 

13.  Pansies,  fine  sorts  of  var.  colors. 

14.  The  same. 

15.  Portulacca,  (4  beds,)  one  bed  of 

white,  one   yellow,   one   red 
and  one  scarlet. 


16.  16.  Salvia  fulgens,  scarlet,  bor- 

dered with  S.  patens,  blue. 

17.  Salvia  coccinea,  scarlet,  border- 

de  with  S.  patens. 

18.  Plumbago  Larpentse,  blue. 

19.  Lantana  Selowii,  purple. 

20.  Plumbago  Larpentse,  blue. 

21.  Lantana  Selowii,  purple. 

22.  Pansies  of  various  colors. 

23.  The  same. 

24.  The  same  as  No.  17. 

25.  Petunia  Yorkville  Beauty,  rose 

and  white. 

26.  Petunia  rosea,  rose. 

27.  Verbena  America,  white. 

28.  Heliotrope  Gem,  dark. 

29.  Lantana  rosea,  rose  and  yellow. 

30.  Lantana  camara,  yellow  and  red. 

31.  Heliotrope  Reptans. 

32.  Verbena  Bride,  white. 

33.  33.  Lantana  americana,  orange. 


This  list  can  be  greatly  varied,  but  the  above  will  form  a 
rich  contrast  of  colors ;  and  if  properly  managed,  by  the 
middle  of  July  the  beds  will  present  a  mass  of  flower. 

Another  list  might  be  made  composed  of  bulbs,  perennials, 
annuals  and  bedding  plants ;  the  bulbs  to  remain  without 
removal  three  years ;,  the  perennials  set  out  between  them, 
with  sufficient  space  to  bed  out  plants  ;  the  annuals  growing 
immediately  among  the  bulbs  without  injuring  them,  unless 
very  rare  sorts,  which  need  not  be  used,  as  the  common  showy 
ones  are  just  as  good.  The  only  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  for  a  time  the  dead  and  decaying  leaves  of  the 
bulbs  look  bad  among  the  green  and  healthy  foliage  of  the 
annuals  and  perennials ;  still,  if  a  little  attention  and  some 
labor  is  no  object,  this  plan  Avill  aff'ord  the  most  continuous 
bloom. 

Good  taste  and  little  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  amateur 
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or  gardener,  will  enable  either  to  make  a  flower  garden  of 
this  kind  charmingly  beautiful  all  the  season. 

In  conclusion  we  should  add  that  all  the  beds  should  be 
edged  with  box,  and  the  walks  neatly  gravelled. 


Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  ititrodiiced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

♦ 

New  Gloxinias. — A  fine  variety  of  these  beautiful  plants 
are  now  in  bloom  in  our  collection,  and  present  a  gay  and 
lively  appearance,  just  at  this  season  when  there  are  so  few 
showy  flowers  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  newest : — 

G.  Fyfiana  grandiflora.  Flowers  large,  of  a  light  blue, 
with  the  entire  inside  of  the  corolla  shaded  with  purple  ;  erect 
habit,  the  flowers  elevated,  and  standing  partially  upright. 

G.  Marie  Van  Houtte. — Flowers  medium  size,  creamy 
white,  with  the  deepest  carmine  throat ;  very  superb ;  habit 
of  speciosa. 

G.  monstrosa. — Flowers  large,  French  white,  with  deep 
bluish  violet  throat ;  habit  good. 

G.  Wortleyana. — Flowers  large,  white,  with  a  violet  spot- 
ted throat,  distinct  and  fine  ;  habit  tall,  with  leafy  stems,  and 
the  flowers  form  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

G.  Passinghamii. — Flowers  medium  size,  deep  blue  pur- 
ple ;  habit  like  Wortleyana ;  fine. 

G.  Hoogeven. — Flowers  medium  size,  pale  blue,  with 
white  throat ;  very  free  bloomer,  and  good  habit. 

G.  Mercedes. — Similar  to  G.  Hoogeven,  but  with  a  tall, 
leafy  habit,  like  Wortleyana. 

G.  Professor  Decaisne. — Flowers  medium  size,  carmine, 
with  a  white  throat ;  habit  good ;  a  beautiful  variety. 

Several  other  new  ones  are  coming  into  bloom,  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter. 
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Lanta^na  ro^sea. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  pretty 
variety,  with  the  habit  of  americana,  but  with  yellowish  cit- 
ron colored  flowers,  changing  to  a  beautiful  rose.     It  is  one  > 
of  the  best,  and  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  out  with  the 
other  low  growing  sorts. 

Myoso^tus  azo'ricds. — Every  body  admires  this  pretty  little 
pale  blue  flower,  the  Forget-Me-Not,  (M.  palustris.)  M.  azor- 
icus  is  a  new  species,  of  a  much  stronger  habit,  with  stouter 
stems,  growing  a  foot  high,  and  covered  with  deep  azure  blue 
flowers,  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  former  species.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
requires  only  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter. 

Phlox  depressa  var.  Criterion. — This  is  a  new  and  su- 
perb striped  phlox,  raised  by  the  French  florists.  It  was  ob- 
tained by  hybridizing  the  depressa  (a  hybrid  of  Drummondn,) 
with  one  of  the  hardy  kinds.  It  is  a  perennial,  easily  culti- 
vated, and  very  vigorous.  It  requires  the  j^rotection  of  the 
frame,  or  a  greenhouse,  when  it  will  flower  all  winter.  In 
summer  it  may  be  bedded  out,  when  it  will  also  bloom  pro- 
fusely till  autumn.     It  is  a  great  acquisition. 

New  Scarlet  Geraniums. — Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  showy  class  during  the  last  few  years.  The  En- 
glish cultivators  have  raised  many  new  and  distinct  seed- 
lings ;  but  more  recently  the  Parisian  cultivators  have  given 
attention  to  them,  and  have  already  produced  some  superb 
varieties,  two  of  which  Ave  have  had  in  full  bloom  all  the 
spring.  These  were  raised  by  M.  Domage,  and  carried  off 
the  highest  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety of  Paris.  Their  colors  are  new,  and  the  form  of  the 
flowers  perfect.     We  give  a  brief  description  of  them. 

Chas.  Damage,  (Domage.) — Plant  very  vigorous,  leaves  of 
a  deep  glaucous  green,  with  a  circle  of  brown,  and  the  centre 
pale  green ;  flowers  in  large  clusters,  of  a  salmon  orange, 
quite  new,  very  distinct  and  superb. 

Rubens,  (Domage.) — Plant  very  vigorous,  leaves  very 
green,  with  a  circle  of  brown  and  pale  green  in  the  centre  ; 
flowers  large,  cherry  scarlet,  and  finely  formed ;  clusters 
large  and  fine. 
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Neav  Verbenas — Mr.  Geo.  C.  Thorbiirn,  Newark,  N.  J., 
offers  for  sale  several  new  and  fine  Verbenas,  among  them 
the  followmg : — 

Anna  Cora  Moioatt. — Rosy  purple,  shaded  with  crimson  ; 
very  large  flower,  immense  bloomer,  and  fine  foliage. 

Fair  American. — Clear  white,  with  black  eye,  an  improve- 
ment on  Thalia,  very  free  bloomer,  and  fine  habit. 

Salamander. — Grand  scarlet,  black  eye,  very  dwarf  spread- 
ing habit,  immense  bloomer,  throwing  the  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage. 

Lilac  Queen. — Clear  lilac,  shaded  with  purple,  very  supe- 
rior in  every  particular. 

These  are  all  American  seedlings,  raised,  we  presume,  in 
New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

Fancy  Pansies. — Notwithstanding  the  long  time  the  Pan- 
sy has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Florist's  flower  in 
England,  and  the  innumerable  seedlings  which  have  been 
produced,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  departed  from  its  gen- 
eral style  of  coloring,  being  either  self-colored,  edged,  or 
mottled.  The  French  and  Belgian  amateurs,  however,  have 
been  successful  in  raising  what  they  term  Fancy  Pansies., 
{Pensees  de  Faiitaisie,)  which  possess  a  peculiar  beauty,  and 
hold  the  same  relation  to  the  usual  common  kinds,  that  the 
Fancy  Dahlias  do  to  the  Show  flowers.  Their  catalogues  con- 
tain lists  of  eight  or  ten  varieties  ;  two  of  them  have  been  in 
bloom  all  the  spring  in  our  collection,  and  their  bizarre 
flowers  have  been  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  seen 
them.  The  names  of  these  two  are  Inimitable  and  Panta- 
loon ;  the  former  a  magnificent  strijped  flower,  yellow  and 
maroon ;  and  the  latter  shaded  with  several  colors,  yellow, 
lilac,  maroon,  &c.  They  are  more  delicate  in  their  growth 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  but  they  will  become  great  favorites. 

AcHiMENEs  cHiRiTA. — This  exquisite  new  species,  which 
we  briefly  described  in  our  February  No.  (p.  69,)  will  be  in 
full  bloom  in  our  collection,  this  month.  The  Belgian  culti- 
vators say  that  it  surpasses  all  that  have  heretofore  been  seen  ; 
the  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  Gloxinia. 

Begonia  zanthina. — This  new,  yellow  flowered  species, 
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noticed  in  our  last  volume,  (XIX,  p.  139,)  has  been  exhib- 
ited before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Buist  of  Philadelphia. 

New  Pompone  Chrysanthemums. — The  following  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  newest  and  best  Pompone  varieties  in- 
troduced last  year :  Fiorella,  Jonas,  Madame  de  Contades, 
Madame  Adele  Renard,  Madame  de  St.  Uldegonde,  Madame 
de  Vatry,  Stella,  Mademoiselle  Helene  d'Elkinger,  Reine  des 
Anemones,  and  Nonsuch.  Some  of  these  are  remarkable 
for  their  form  and  peculiar  colors. 

247.     The   Giant  Taxodium   of   California. 
Syn.  Wellingtonia  gigantea  lAnd. 

a  hardy  evergreen  tree  ;  growing  200  to  300  feet  high  ;  increased  by  seeds  ;  grown  in  nny  good, 
light  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4777. 

The  Giant  Taxodium  or  Red  wood  of  California  has  al- 
ready become  tolerably  well  known  to  every  one  who  has 
heard  anything  of  its  native  country.  In  truth,  it  is  the  most 
astonishing  product  of  that  new  region  of  the  United  States, 
a  few  years  since  a  wilderness,  but  now  peopled  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  with  a  commerce  in  impor- 
tance scarcely  second  to  any  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 
The  riches  of  its  auriferous  sands  have  spread  to  the  remot- 
est parts  of  the  earth,  and  almost  every  nation  is  repre- 
sented among  its  inhabitants.  Scarcely  less. widely  known 
is  the  magnitude  and  history  of  the  giant  tree  now  under 
notice.  Defying  the  heat  and  cold,  the  storms  and  blasts  of 
THREE  thousand  ycars,  and  attaining  the  almost  incredible 
size  of  ninety  feet  in  circumference,  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens was  ruthlessly  felled  to  the  ground,  for  the  paltry  ob- 
ject of  public  exhibition,  and,  stripped  of  its  bark  in  such 
shape  that  it  might  be  put  together,  is  now,  we  believe,  on 
its  way  to  the  Atlantic  States,  to  be  set  up  for  a  show.  For 
our  part,  we  would  give  double  the  price  which  may  be  de- 
manded to  see  the  tree,  to  have  one  look  at  the  man  who 
could  have  the  heart  to  put  an  axe  into  its  noble  trunk.  No ; 
the  government  of  California  should  have  preserved  such  a 
specimen  at  any  cost,  even  a^  the -expense  of  a  golden  fence 
around  it,  if  no  iron  was  to  be  had,  that  it  might  stand  till  its 
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own  decay  should  bring  it  to  the  ground,  a  living  monument 
of  the  rich  vegetation  of  that  country. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  fine  evergreen  tree,  (p.  185,) 
and  have  commented  upon  the  pompous  name  given  it  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  as  has  also  our  correspondent  W.  R.  Prince. 
We  are  now  glad  to  learn  that  our  California  neighbors  have 
the  same  opinion  as  we  expressed  ourselves,  and  justly  ridi- 
cule the  pretensions  of  Lindley  to  give  it  the  new  name  of 
Wellingtonia,  The  California  Farmer  of  May  4,  just  re- 
ceived, has  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject,  which  we 
copy,  fully  exposing,  as  it  does,  the  ambitious  and  overreach- 
ing notions  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  appending  the  names  of  Euro- 
pean heroes  to  our  finest  American  trees.  As  the  writer 
truly  says,  "  a  more  preposterous  piece  of  cockney fied  non- 
sense never  filtered  through  the  brain  down  into  the  fingers 
through  the  ink  of  the  pen  of  any  denizen  of  the  commer- 
cial Babylon  of  the  modern  world." 

To  the  Editors  of  the  California  Farmer  : 

In  the  Illustrated  London  Neius  of  Feb.  11  last — a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed — you  will  find  an  excellent  botanical 
description,  accompanied  with  an  engraving,  of  the  celebrated 
Arbor  Vitse  of  San  Antonio  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Calaveras. 

The  gentleman  who  gives  the  scientific  biography  of  this 
wonder  of  living  vegetation,  was  well  known  to  me  during 
his  residence  in  this  country,  and  it  is  no  flattery  to  say  that 
a  more  competent  person  could  not  be  found  to  delineate  its 
physical  features.  Besides  extensive  journeys  through  nearly 
.every  portion  of  Oregon  and  California,  Mr.  Lobb  is  preemi- 
nently fitted  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  from  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  order  of  cone-bearing  trees — having  trav- 
ersed the  Cordillera  of  South  America,  from  the  equator  to 
near  the  Straits  of  Magellan — these  countries,  with  Northwest 
America,  affording  the  most  magnificent  specimens  and  vari- 
eties of  this  class  of  plants.  Mr.  Lobb  is  not  only  an  experi- 
enced and  diligent  collector,  but  his  taste  has  constantly  led 
him  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Conifera,  and  his  ac- 
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curacy  and  care,  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  exceed.    . 

The  description  by  this  gentleman,  of  our  celebrated  tree, 
was  made  to  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle^  prior  to  the 
11th  February — Mr.  Lobb  having  sent  living  specimens  of 
the  youthful  brothers  of  the  Calaveras  giant,  with  a  quantity 
of  the  seeds,  to  London,  for  the  examination  of  the  scientific, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  species  in  England. 
The  man  of  the  Chronicle  thereon  dilates  and  exfoliates  to 
that  degree,  that  to  any  other  but  a  lover  of  trees  and  flowers 
and  running  brooks,  it  would  be  thought  expedient  to  confine 
him  within  the  square  of  a  soda  water  bottle  crate ;  but 
finally  you  conclude  it  would  be  wiser  to  sew  hhn  up  in  a 
straight  jacket,  for,  after  a  most  inviting  and  delightful  de- 
scription of  the  tree,  he  worries  his  brains  into  a  vortex  of 
names  and  quandaries,  and  finally  falls  from  his  excursive 
flights  and  heights  into  the  domains  of  Nature's  history,  to 
proposing  as  a  name  for  our  noble  Arbor  Yitae, — or,  if  you 
please,  in  Spanish  Arboldzo  grandissima — what  do  you 
think  ? — what  name  could  you  possibly  exercise  your  jealous 
California  guessing  at,  by  which  you  would  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  enigma  ?  Give  it  up,  for  I  am  impa- 
tient to  let  you  know.  He  suggests  and  accords  the  name  of 
of  a  soldier — a  mere  piece  of  flesh — of  a  son  of  Mars — lately 
clothed  in  a  Field  Marshal's  dress  in  the  army  of  Britain,  and 
called  Arthur  Wellesley,  whilom  Duke  of  Wellington,  com- 
mander of  her  military  forces  till  he  grew  grey  with  service, 
and  then  quietly  laid  down  his  life  at  the  finality  of  his  cor- 
poreal existence,  amidst  the  benedictions  of  his  countrymen, 
for  sticking  to  them  and  by  them  through  thick  and  thin. 
He  says  it  ought  to  be  called  the  "  Wellingtonia  Gigantea," 
and  then  goes  on  to  call  it  so,  and  actually  describes  it  as 
such ;  thus  making  the  first  assumption  of  a  name,  which, 
with  most  European  and  English  readers,  will  cleave  to  it, 
unless  we  enter  our  vigilant  and  vigorous  protest.  And,  in 
the  name  of  California,  I  shall  assume  to  do  so,  for  a  more 
preposterous  piece  of  cockneyfied  nonsense  never  filtered 
through  the  brain  down  into  the  fingers  through  the  ink  of 
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the  pen  of  any  denizen  of  the  commercial   Babylon  of  the 
modern  world. 

Without  detracting  one  iota  from  the  claims  and  character 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  all  his  life  a  very 
monument  of  plain,  sagacious,  practical  good  sense — let  us 
ask  what  right  his  admiring  countrymen  in  the  botanical  or 
military  line  have  for  flying  off  to  California  to  fasten  his 
fame  and  glory  to  the  most  wonderful  specimen  of  the  living, 
spreading  presence  of  the  great  Creative  Author  of  all  things, 
who  planted  this  vegetable  pyramid  as  a  memento  of  his 
handiwork,  when  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  lifted  from  the  vol- 
canic centres  of  our  planet,  and  emerged,  with  its  snow- 
crested  peaks,  from  a  primeval  ocean,  which  laved  its  bases ! 
And  the  benificent  Father  of  bountiful  creation,  3000  or  5000 
years  ago  planted  with  His  own  paternal  hand  in  a  silent  val- 
ley of  our  California,  on  the  side  of  the  eternal  hills,  this  sign 
of  his  love  to  that  portion  of  the  family  of  his  children  who 
should  reside  for  all  mundane  time  in  this  partition  of  the 
earth's  extremities,  after  passing  through  centuries  of  wadings 
in  human  blood,  and  petrified  in  their  souls  in  the  servilities 
of  religious  faiths  and  fanatical  bigotries — yes,  after  6000  or 
60,000  years  of  experience,  to  arrive  at  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean  of  Tranquillity,  and  they  and  their  children  sit  them 
down  with  pleasant  and  grateful  thoughts  under  its  wavy  foli- 
age and  spreading  branches — realizing  the  typical  comparison 
of  the  all-embracing  wings  of  nature's  Universal  Parent.  Or,  if 
left  as  a  monument  to  men,  to  testify  of  the  truth  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Democratic  Theocracy  of  the  Jews,  who, 
like  true  cosmopolites,  have  scattered  from  the  cradles  of  hu- 
manity in  the  Asiatic  Palestine,  at  that  point  of  their  history 
when  Joshua,  their  first  leader  after  Moses,  wearied  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  Amorites — "And  Joshua  said,  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  hosts  of  Israel,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and 
thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.'  And  the  sun  stood  still 
and  the  moon  stayed,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a 
whole  day."  And  at  this  great  concurrence  of  human  passions, 
when  the  mechanism  of  the  universe  of  the  Living  God  was 
firrested  for  a  space  of  time,  as  asserted  in  the  most  ancient 
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collection  of  historical  and  literary  documents,  we  may  imag- 
ine our  Californian  Arborial  Methusaleh  was  planted  to  mark 
a  momentous  epoch  in  the  cycles  of  worldly  events. 

Now,  I  say,  hath  not  Wellington's  name  been  stuck  by  En- 
glishmen to  boots,  shoes,  dogs,  cats,  carts,  horses,  carriages — 
to  streets,  towns,  cities,  rivers,  ships,  counties — to  puling  in- 
fants, regiments  of  red-coated  soldiers,  inns  of  rest  for  man 
and  beast — to  every  conceivable  thing  under  the  sun,  so  as  to 
weary  and  disgust  the  mind  of  independent  man,  born  of  the 
forest  and  prairies,  with  the  very  sound  of  his  title  ?  Then, 
why  seek  to  fasten  it  on  the  magnificent  specimen  of  nature's 
handiwork,  placed  in  a  far-off  valley  in  the  bosom  of  the 
snowy  mountains  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  its  roots 
were  laved  with  the  waters  from  the  primeval  snows  of  our 
Cordillera ;  for  6000  years  depositing  their  flakes  of  gold  at 
its  roots,  to  attract  men  from  every  clime  to  come  and  rest 
under  its  beneficent  pyramidal  pile  of  leafy  and  bounteous 
refreshing  green  foliage  of  shade. 

The  heart  of  every  Californian  ought  to  rise  up  indignant 
at  this  assumption  of  a  stranger,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree 
at  the  American  savage  who  dared,  with  his  barbarous  axe, 
in  open  day,  to  slay  this  mighty  giant  of  our  mountains,  built 
by  the  hands  of  God  in  the  virginal  youth  of  California,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  eternal  hills  were  laid  by  His  majesty 
and  omnipotence. 

If  Californians  or  botanists  wish  to  bestow  the  name  of  a 
human  being  on  this  majestic  plant,  there  are  sufficient  names 
in  the  history  of  our  State  and  country  far  more  applicable 
and  proper  than  those  of  fagged  out  old  Europe. 

But  the  tree,  I  conceive,  ought  not  to  bear  the  name  of  a 
human  being.  It  is  God's  tree — His  gift  to  the  children  of 
California,  to  repose  under  its  cooling  shade  in  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  sun,  and  rest  their  wearied  bodies  from  exhausting 
labor.  Therefore  Californians  ought  to  baptize  this  primary 
wonder  of  botanical  science,  and  not  Atlantic  or  European 
strangers. — Alex.  S.  Taylor,  of  Monterey. 
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Having  thus  shown  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  opinion 
of  the  impropriety  as  well  as  injustice  of  Dr.  Lindley's  name, 
we  now  give  Mr.  Lobb's  own  account  of  his  discovery  of  the 
tree : — 

"  This  magnificent  tree,  from  its  extraordinary  height  and 
large  dimensions,  may  be  termed  the  monarch  of  the  Califor- 
nian  forest.  It  inhabits  a  solitary  district  on  the  elevated 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Stanislaus  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  in  lat.  38°  N.,  longitude 
129°  10'  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  eighty  to  ninety  trees  exist,  all  within  the 
circuit  of  a  mile,  and  these  varying  from  250  feet  to  320  feet 
in  height,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk.  Their  manner  of  growth  is  much  like  that  of  Se- 
quoia (Taxodium)*sempervirens;  some  are  solitary,  some  are 
in  pairs,  while  some,  and  not  unfrequently,  stand  three  or  four 
together.  A  tree  recently  felled,  measured  about  300  feet  in 
length,  with  a  diameter,  including  bark,  29  feet,  2  inches,  at 
five  feet  from  the  ground ;  at  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground 
it  was  14  feet,  6  inches  through ;  at  100  feet  from  the  ground 
it  was  14  feet ;  and  at  200  feet  from  the  ground,  five  feet,  5 
inches  (!)  The  bark  is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  brown,  and  frpm 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness.  The  branchlets  are 
round,  somewhat  pendent,  and  resembling  a  cypress  or  juni- 
per. The  leaves  are  pale  grass  green ;  those  of  the  young 
trees  are  spreading,  with  a  sharp  accuminate  point;  the  cones 
are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  two  inches  across 
the  thickest  part.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  in  question  was  per- 
fectly solid  from  the  sapwood  to  the  centre,  and,  judging 
by  the  number  of  concentric  rings,  its  age  has  been  estimated 
at  3000  years.  The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish 
color,  like  redwood,  (or  Taxodium  sempervirens. )" 

Mr.  Lobb  sent  home  specimens  of  the  branches  bear- 
ing foliage  and  cones,  and  seeds,  to  Messrs.  Ye  itch  &  Co., 
who  have  raised  a  young  stock  of  plants. 

From  these  branches  and  mature  cones  the  description  of  the 
tree  is  made  up,  and  a  new  genus  established,  without  seeing 
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the  male  flowers.  The  whole  of  the  Coniferas  are  one  con- 
fusion of  names,  Cedrus  Deodara  being  referred  to  no  less 
than  3  genera,  and  many  of  the  so  called  species  are  nothing' 
but  varieties.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  whether  this  Giant 
tree  is  anything  more  than  a  variety  of  Sequoia  sempervirens ; 
when  this  is  settled,  a  new  and  appropriate  name  should  be 
given  to  it. 

248.     To'rreya  myri'stica.     Hooker.     California  Nutmeg. 
(Coniferas.)     California. 

A  hardy  evergreen  tree  ;  growing  forty  feet  high ;  increased  by  seeds ;  g^o^vn  in  any  good,  light 
soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1S54,  pi.  47S0. 

Another  "beautiful  Evergreen  tree,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
native  of  elevated  regions  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California, 
where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lobb,  in  1851,  who 
sent  specimens  and  seeds  home  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  of 
the  Exotic  house,  Exeter,  and  King's  road,  Chelsea.  The 
slightest  glance  at  the  internal  structure  of  the  fruit,  at  once 
identifies  this  tree  with  the  genus  Torreya  of  the  southern 
United  States,  but  only  in  the  Aspalaga,  and  Apalachicola 
County  of  Middle  Florida.  There  has  been  discovered  the 
Torreya  taxifolia  of  Dr.  Arnott ;  those  who  are  familiar  with 
that  species  now  not  very  rare  in  our  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  or  who  will  resort  to  the  figures  in  Hooker's  Ic. 
Plant,  (pi.  233  and  233,)  will  hear  with  surprise  that  I  had 
no  little  difficulty  in  framing  specific  characters  that  shall 
clearly  distinguish  the  two.  On  first  aspect  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  them  as  there  is  between  the  Cephalo- 
taxus  Fortum'  and  the  common  yew,  (setting  the  fruit  aside.) 
The  cephalotaxus  re-presents  our  California  nutmeg,  with  its 
large  foliage,  and  the  common  yew  the  Torreya  taxifolia;  in 
fact,  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  Torreya  myristica  are  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  T.  taxifolia,  and  thus  the  common  ob- 
server will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  them." 

All  who  know  the  Torreya  taxifolia,  yet  rare  in  American 
gardens,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  T. 
myristica,  which  is  twice  as  large,  and  coming  from  the  high 
elevations  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  will  probably  be  much  har- 
dier, as  north  of  New  York  the  former  is  liable  to  be  injured 
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in  severe  ■winters,  its  native  locality  being  the  warmer  parts 
of  Florida.  So  fearful  have  we  been  of  the  loss  of  our  young 
stock,  that  we  have  grown  it  in  pots,  so  as  to  be  protected  in 
winter,  T.  myristica  will  therefore  be  a  grand  acquisition. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Co.  have  raised  a  stock  of  young  plants, 
which  are  now  ready  for  sale,  at  the  high  price,  we  presume, 
of  2  or  3  guineas  each.  The  discovery  of  such  fine  trees  as 
il^bies  bracteata,  the  Giant  Taxodium,  and  the  Torreya,  show 
the  importance  of  sending  an  American  collector  to  introduce 
them  into  our  gardens. 


Hardy  Evergreens  on  the  North  River,  at  Fishkill. — 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent,  in  the  Horticulturist,  gives  a  list  of  the 
evergreen  trees  in  his  collection,  and  their  appearance  after 
the  last  severe  winter.  From  this  we  have  collected  the  fol- 
lowing information : — 

Trees  that  have  proved  quite  hardy. — ^^bies  Douglasz,  A. 
menziesM,  and  A.  picea. 

Picea  cephalonica,  pinscipo,  Pindroio,  nobilis,  pectinata 
dula,  Clanbrasfa^ia,  Pitchta,  Normand^,  and  Frazerz. 

Pinus  Pinaster,  Cembra,  pumilis,  Lambert2ana,  Gerard«- 
ana,  maritima,  excelsa,  ponderosa,  Coulter/,  Jyevoniana, 
macrocarpa,  SabimaMOf. 

/uniperus  tamarascifolia,  alpina,  hibernica,  communis  pen- 
dula,  recurva,  Bedfordzawa,  excelsa,  and  fastigiata. 

Torreya  taxifolia. 

Cupressus  pendula,  and  horizontalis. 

Cedrus  Libani. 

Cryptomeria  japonica. 

Sabina  communis,  and  variegata. 

Taxodium  horizontalis.  • 

Taxus  baccata,  elegantissima,  pendula,  and  aurea. 

Thuja  filiformis,  chinensis,  plicata,  and  tartarica. 

Cunninghams  sinensis. 

Trees  that  were  more  or  less  injured. — A^bies  Smith z'awa; 
Picea  Wehhid?ia  and  Brunonzana  ;  Cupressus  funebris  ;  Ce- 
drus Deodara  ;  Araucaria  imbricata  ;  Taxus  adpressa. 

Trees  that  were  killed. — Podocarpus  lateralis ;  Libocedrus 
chilensis ;  Euonymus  fimbriata. 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  the -winter  at  Fishkill  is  less  . 
severe  than  around  Boston-;  and  probably  many  of  the 
above  would  be  found  too  tender  for  our  climate.  Some  of 
them  we  have  found  to  be  entirely  hardy ;  but  Ave  have  not 
yet  dared  to  try  all  the  kinds  we  have  in  our  collection  in  the 
open  air ;  we  shall  do  so,  however,  as  soon  as  we  can  raise  a 
good  stock  of  plants. 

Mr.  Sargent's  list  is  a  desirable  contribution  to  our  stock  of 
information  on  this  important  subject,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  some  of  our  amateurs  around  Boston  give  us  a  simi- 
lar list  of  the  trees  in  their  possession. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Societies. 

NEW    TORK    STATE    AGRICULTURAL. 

This  old  association,  in  connection  with  the  American  Institute  and  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  M'ill  hold  their  annual  exhibition  in  Hamilton 
Square,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  3d  to  the  6th  next. 

The  list  of  premiums  is  large  and  liberal,  but  is  only  open  to  ihe  cultivators 
of  JStew  York  State.  This,  every  one  interested  in  horticulture  will  regret, 
as  it  will  prevent  them  from  having  the  assistance  of  Eastern  cultivators, 
who  no  doubt  could  send  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  exhibition.  We 
are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
American  Institute  should  have  agreed  to  this,  as  their  premiums  are  open 
to  the  whole  country.  The  entire  list  for  horticultural  and  floral  objects 
would  occupy  a  page  or  two,  and  we  have  no  space  to  copy  it.  The 
highest  premiums — silver  cups,  of  the  value  of  ^15  each — are  for  the 
"  greatest  number  of  good  varieties  and  best  specimens  of  pears,  three 
of  each;"  and  for  the  greatest  number  and  best  specimens  of  apples. 

AMERICAN    INSTITUTE. 

The  annaal  election  for  officers  of  the  American  Institute  was  held  on 
Thursday,  May  18th,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year: — 

President — Robert  L.  Pell. 

Vice  Presidents — Robert  Lovett,  D.  Meredith  Reese,  Livingston  Liv- 
ingston. 

Recording  Secretary — Henry  Meigs. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Agent — Peter  B.  Mead. 

Treasurer — Edward  T.  Backhouse. 

The  other  committees  on  the  same  ticket  were  also  elected. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  Tuesday,  June  20th,  in 
the  Chinese  Saloon — the  President  in  the  chair.  The  display  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  some  respects,  surpassed  even  that  of  the  last  month,  notwithstanding 
it  was  considered  one  of  the  best.  The  extensive  tables  of  the  society  were 
covered  with  plants  of  interest  and  beauty.  The  prevailing  plant  in  the 
collection  was  the  fuchsia  in  its  great  variety — some  of  the  specimens 
towering  up  into  trees  in  graceful  and  picturesque  symmetry,  which  met 
with  universal  admiration.  Gloxinias  of  all  hues  and  tints  were  inter- 
spersed throughout,  and  in  some  instances  formed  collections  of  themselves. 
In  others  the  variety  of  choice  plants  was  unusually  rich.  On  one  table 
were  several  specimens  of  air  plants  of  interest  and  rarity.  The  Cattleya 
Mossise'  and  Saccalobium  guttatum  were  really  handsome.  The  Kalosanthes 
Phoenix  and  Mediniila  magnifica  were  not  the  less  objects  of  attraction. 

The  fruit  exceeded  anticipation.  The  beautiful  peaches,  fragrant  necta- 
rines, and  ripe  grapes,  to  the  visitors  appeared  delicious ;  a  fine  variety  of 
cherries,  large  gooseberries,  several  kinds  of  strawberries,  white  and  red 
currants  and  black  mulberries  were  displayed.  Also  specimens  of  finely 
grown  culinary  vegetables,  and  dishes  of  forced  potatoes  were  to  be  seen. 

Premiums  were  awarded,  viz.:  By  the  Committee  on  Plants  and 
Flowers — gloxinias,  ten  plants,  for  the  best,  to  Thos.  Robinson,  gardener 
to  B.  A.  Fahnestock  ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Alex.  Barnett,  gardener  to  H. 
Pratt  McKean.  Fuchsias,  eight  plants,  for  the  best,  to  Thos.  Robinson ; 
for  the  second  best,  to  Alex.  Burnett ;  for  the  third  best,  to  John  Pollock, 
gardener  to  James  Dundas.  Collection  of  plants — for  the  best,  to  Robert 
Buist ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Thomas  Robertson ;  for  the  third  best,  to 
John  Pollock.  Specimen  plant — for  the  best,  to  R.  Buist;  for  the  second 
best,  to  John  Pollock.  New  plants,  shown  for  the  first  time — a  premium 
of  $3  to  Robert  Buist,  for  orchids  and  a  fine  plant  of  Kalosanthes  Phoenix; 
and  one  of  $2  to  James  Kent,  for  green  and  hot-house  plants.  Baskets  of 
cut  flowers — for  the  best,  to  Jerome  Graff",  gardener  to  Caleb  Cope ;  for  the 
second  best,  to  Robert  Kilvington.  Of  indigenous  flowers — for  the  best, 
to  Meehan  &  Saunders.  Bouquets,  one  pair — for  the  best,  to  Jerome 
Graff";  and  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Kent.  Special  premiums  of  $2 
for  orchids,  and  of  $3  for  a  general  display  of  plants  to  John  Pollock, 
James  Dundas'  gardener ;  of  $2  to  James  Kent,  for  a  general  display  of 
plants ;  of  $2  to  H.  A.  Dreer,  for  a  splendid  collection  of  seedling  verbenas 
and  Chinese  pinks.  The  committee  called  particular  attention  to  a  very 
fine  seedling  petunia,  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  a  good  seedling 
pelargonium,  grown  by  John  Gray. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits : — Grapes — black  variety,  bunches,  (Black 
Hamburgh,)  to  John  Pollock,  gardener  for  J.  Dundas ;  for  the  second  best, 
(same  variety,)  to  Jerome  Graff",  gardener  to  C.  Cope;  white  variety, 
(Muscat  Alexandria,)  to  the  same ;  for  the  second  best,  to  John  Pollock. 
Strawberries — for  the  best,  to  James  M.  Page,  Burlington ;  for  the  second 
best,  to  A.  L.  Felton.  Currants— for  the  best  red,  to  A.  L.  Felton ;  for  the 
best  white,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter.     Cherries— for  the  best,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter 
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Special  premiums — of  one  dollar  to  A.  L.  Felton,  for  a  dish  of  black 
mulberries.  Also,  for  a  fine  display  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  of  two 
dollars  each,  to  Jerome  Graff. 

The  committee  examined  in  the  ad  interim  the  Pennsylvania  Strawberry, 
from  Gerhard  Schmitz — specimens  unusually  fine,  some  measuring  five 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  160  grains  troy. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables : — For  the  best  display  by  a  market 
gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felton.  And  a  special  premium  of  one  dollar,  for  a  dish 
of  fine  mushrooms,  to  Alexander  Burnett. 

The  fruit  committee,  to  whom  was  recommitted  a  portion  of  their 
ad  interim  report,  on  motion  made  at  the  last  stated  meeting,  in  February 
last,  report  that  the  plant  in  question,  on  which  the  facts  and  opinions  were 
therein  embraced  and  founded,  being  destroyed,  no  examination  of  the 
identical  plant  was  practicable.  They,  therefore,  report  back  to  the  society, 
without  alteration,  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  strawberry  question  that 
had  been  recommitted  to  them  for  reconsideration. 

The  treasurer  submitted  his  semi-annual  statement. 

Eight  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 
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Saturday,  Jlpril  15tJi,  1854. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  tlie  Society  was 
held  to-day — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Wight  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Glover,  in  relation  to  models  of  fruit. 
Also  a  letter  from  Samuel  Appleton,  received  with  a  package  of  seeds ; 
voted  to  distribute  the  seeds,  and  thanks  to  the  donor.  Also  a  letter  from 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  in  relation  to  sending  a  collector  to 
Oregon  and  California  for  seeds  of  trees,  &c. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Copeland  (of  Roxbury)  presented  his  report  on  scraping  trees, 
which,  with  a  proviso  stating  that  the  views  of  the  committee  were  to  be 
received  as  such,  and  not  as  the  opinion  of  the  society,  it  was  voted  to 
publish  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

W.  R.  Austin,  the  treasurer,  reported  an  account  of  sales  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co. ;  accepted. 

J.  H.  Kenny,  W'ari3ham,  was  elected  a  member. 

Adjourned  three  weeks,  to  May  6th. 

May  &h. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — the  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  President,  from  the  executive  committee,  reported  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  cooperate  with  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  in  sending  a 
collector  to  California. 

Dr.  Wight  read  a  letter  from  M.  Pfeifer,  in  relation  to  the  curculio,  which 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Wight  presented  a  copy  of  the  Farmer^s  Companion,  published  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  stating  that  it  would  be  sent  to  the  Society.  Thanks  voted 
for  the  same. 

Adjourned  three  weeks,  to  May  27th. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR    JULY. 
FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

The  month  of  June  was  warm  and  genial,  with  frequent  and  abundant 
showers,  and  everything  appears  in  the  most  healthy  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Fruits  of  some  kinds,  particularly  pears,  have  not  set  so  well  as  was 
anticipated,  and  the  crop  is  scarcely  a  medium  one ;  but  what  there  is, 
looks  unusually  fair  and  handsome. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  earliest  forced  houses  are  still  at  rest,  and  require 
no  particular  care  for  the  present.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  will  now  begin 
to  color,  and  should  have  good  attention.  If  any  berries  rot  or  appear 
defective,  cut  them  out ;  and  if  not  thinned  so  as  to  give  them  room  to 
swell,  cut  away  more  of  the  small  ones.  Keep  the  laterals  topped ;  attend 
to  the  moisture  of  the  house,  and  damp  the  walks  freely  until  the  berries 
have  all  changed  color,  when  it  should  be  gradually  discontinued.  Vines 
in  cold  houses  should  now  be  thinned,  their  bunches  shouldered,  and  the 
laterals  topped.  Damp  the  house  freely  in  warm  weather,  but  be  cautious 
in  doing  so  in  cold  damp  weather.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  now  have 
all  the  shoots  not  intended  for  next  year's  wood,  topped  three  or  four  eyes 
beyond  the  fruit.  Apply  guano  occasionally  in  small  quanties  if  the  ground 
is  poor. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  be  ripening  their  fruit;  water  carefully. 
Young  trees  potted  this  year  will  be  growing  vigorously,  and  should 
have  a  good  supply  of  moisture. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  looked  after  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all 
picked.     Dig  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  make  room  for  fresh  runners. 

Pear  Trees  should  be  summer  pruned  now,  as  we  have  directed  in 
previous  volumes.  Grafts  should  be  neatly  tied  to  stakes,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Insects  should  yet  be  looked  after.  The  fall  caterpillars  will  now  infest 
apple  and  pear  trees,  and  should  be  destroyed  before  they  have  injured  the 
foliage.    Lice  may  be  easily  destroyed  with  whale  oil  soap. 

flower  department. 

July  will  be  a  busy  month  where  there  is  a  good  collection  of  plants. 
Everything  will  now  require  looking  after ;  most  of  the  stock  will  need  to 
be  potted  or  top-dressed.  When  this  is  completed,  the  whole  should  be 
neatly  arranged,  so  that  they  can  be  freely  syringed  in  order  to  keep  down 
insects. 

Camellias  should  be  repotted  this  month.  Syringe  freely  every  other 
day,  and  water  sufficiently  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  soil  well  moistened. 
Grafting  may  be  done  the  last  of  the  month,  and  cuttings  may  be  put 
in  now. 
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Azaleas  may  now  be  removed  to  the  open  air,  and  such  as  need  it 
repotted.     Choose  a  half  shady  place. 

Fuchsias  will  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimines  in  small  pots  should  be  put  into  a  larger 
size. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  repotted,  and  have  the  tops  nipped  off  so 
as  to  make  bushy  plants. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  be  repotted  now,  and  the  double  kinds 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  cut  down  this  month ;  keep  them  rather  dry 
after  the  operation  till  they  begin  to  grow. 

Heliotropes,  for  winter  blooming,  should  now  be  cut  down  and 
repotted. 

Callas — discontinue  watering  now. 

Verbenas,  for  winter  blooming,  should  nov/  be  repotted  and  plunged  in 
tan  or  ashes. 

OxALis  hirta  should  be  repotted  the  last  of  the  month. 

Neapolitan  Violets  should  be  divided  and  planted  out  in  beds  for  a 
stock  ior  winter  blooming. 

Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alysum  seeds  should  be  planted  now. 

Monthly  Pinks  should  be  propagated  for  next  winter's  stock. 

Euphorbias  should  be  repotted  now. 

Specimen  Plants  of  all  kinds  for  autumn  or  winter  blooming  should 
have  careful  attention. 

flower  garden  and  shrubbery. 

The  grounds  should  now  be  kept  in  the  most  couiplete  order.  Clean  and 
roll  the  walks ;  clip  box  edgings ;  mow  the  lawn,  and  preserve  neatness 
and  cleanliness  in  each  department.  Beds  containing  early  bulbs  may  now 
be  filled  with  annuals  or  bedding  plants.  Herbaceous  plants,  pseonias,  &c., 
which  have  completed  their  bloom,  should  have  their  tops  cut  off  gradually 
till  they  are  wholly  removed.  Roses  pruned  of  their  old  wood  now,  will 
make  fine  strong  shoots  for  next  year's  bloom. — They  may  be  layered  now 
for  a  young  stock. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  spring  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up  immedi- 
ately if  not  already  done. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  layered  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  blooming.  Seedlings  raised  last  month  should  be  planted  out  in  beds 
in  the  open  ground. 

Pinks  should  be  propagated  by  pipings. 

Japan  Lilies,  in  the  open  ground,  should  be  staked,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  by  the  wind. 

Pansy  Seeds  may  be  sown  this  month  for  a  fine  late  fall  bloom. 

Perennial  and  Biennial  flower  seeds  should  be  sown  now,  in  small 
beds,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Dahlias  should  be  staked,  pruned  and  mulched,  to  protect  against  dry 
weather. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Hoiv  to  Lay   Out  a  Good  Garden. 

In  our  last  immber  we  gave  a  few, brief  directions  on  the 
best  mode  of  making  a  good  garden  ;  our  remarks  were  com- 
menced with  the  expectation  of  completing  them  in  one- 
article,  but  as  we  found  we  could  not  do  full  justice  to  the^ 
subject  in  so  limited  a  space,  we  made  them  merely  prelimi- 
nary to  a  more  full  and  detailed  account  of  tlie  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  in  laying  out  and  planting  smali  gardens,  sucFi 
as  are  usually  attached  to  town  or  suburban  dwellings,  and 
ranging  in  extent  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  long.  Villa  residences,  con- 
taining an  acre  or  more  of  land,  are  not  included  in  our 
remarks;  their  extent  of  ground  admitting  the  introduction  of 
the  gardenesque  and  picturesque  style,  or  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent styles,  just  as  the  means  of  the  proprietor  will  allow,  or 
the  taste  of  the  landscape  gardener  may  suggest. 

Town,  cottage  or  small  suburban  gardens,  however,  admit 
of  little  or  no  choice  as  regards  style ;  they  must  be  laid  out 
principally  in  the  geometric  or  regular  order,  for  any  attempt 
to  introduce  a  gardenesque  or  picturesque  arrangement,  in  so 
limited  a  space,  will  only  result  in  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
the  ground,  or  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  landscape  art.  Many 
small  gardens  have  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  desire  of  the 
proprietors  to  have  something  in  the  rustic  or  natural  style, 
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Avithoiit  at  once  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of  their 
grounds.  It  is  no  uncomrn,on  thing  to  see  a  garden  of  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  cut  up  into  serpentine  walks,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  spot  of  earth  of  sufficient  size 
to  plant  a  tree,  or  grow  a  dozen  cabbage  plants.  There  are 
some  individuals  who  admire  such  a  display,  and  regard  it  as 
a  specimen  of  elaborate  skill,  but  the  man  of  true  taste  must 
look  upon  all  such  efforts  as  childish,  and  beneath  the  recog- 
nition of  landscape  art. 

The  general  form  in  which  town  gardens  are  usually  laid 
out  is  a  parallelogram,  ranging  in  width  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  in  depth  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet. 
These  lots  are  often  uniform  in  size,  and  frequently  form  a 
continuous  row  for  many  hundred  feet,  or  perhaps  a  mile  in 
length.  On  the  fronts  of  these  lots  the  houses  are  erected, 
from  five  to  thirty  feet  from  the  street,  but  oftener  the  first 
distance  than  the  latter  ;  an  error  upon  which  we  must  not 
omit  to  make  a  passing  remark.  Nothing,  it  appears  to  us, 
can  be  more  objectionable  than  a  dwelling  immediately  upon 
the  street,  and  for  various  reasons  it  should  always  be  avoid- 
ed :  1st,  the  dust  from  the  road ;  2d,  the  absence  of  all  privacy 
to  the  inmates ;  and  3d,  the  prevention  of  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  between  the  house  and  the  road.  In  a  lot 
of  one  hundred  or  more  feet  in  depth,  no  house  should  stand 
Avithin  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  the  street,  and  if  thirty  feet 
the  better. 

But  whether  a  plot  of  ground  selected  for  a  garden  be  a 
parallelogram,  square,  or  any  irregular  shape,  whether  the 
sizes  we  have  above  mentioned  or  not,  it  cannot  well  be  laid 
out  in  any  other  than  the  regular  style,  or  a  very  slight  de- 
parture from  it.  This  question  settled,  other  considerations 
arise  as  to  shelter,  shade,  &c,,  for  the  planting  of  small  gar- 
dens is  materially  affected  by  their  position.  Gardens  in  the 
rear  of  houses  on  a  street  running  east  and  west,  are  much 
more  shaded  than  those  situated  on  a  street  running  in  any 
other  direction  ;  and  of  course  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  some  trees  and  plants,  as  those  which  have  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  greenhouses 
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or  graperies  when  attached  to  such  gardens  must  be  at  the 
extreme  part  of  it,  while  in  others  they  may  be  annexed  to 
the  house  or  immediately  adjoin  it.  All  these  things  are  to 
be  considered  in  laying  out  a  complete  suburban  garden. 

A  portion  of  these  remarks  should  perhaps  have  preceded 
our  advice  in  our  last  number ;  but  as  they  have  suggested 
themselves  as  we  have  proceeded,  we  have  thought  it  better 
to  give  them  here,  as  they  may  be  found  of  some  importance 
to  all  who  are  about  to  build. 

The  ground  decided  upon,  we  shall  suppose  the  house,  if 
not  already  built,  to  stand  thirty  feet  from  the  street,  or  about 
that  distance  ;  this  will  allow  a  good  space  for  planting  what 
we  shall  term  the  front  garden.  The  back  garden,  supposing 
the  house  to  cover  thirty  feet  more,  will  be  ninety  feet  long, 
allowing  the  lot  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  The 
whole  of  the  ground,  both  front  and  back,  should  then  be 
thoroughly  trenched,  according  to  our  previous  directions. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  custom,  if  not  a  general  one,  even 
where  trenching  is  performed,  to  confine  this  operation  only 
to  the  ground  to  be  planted,  throwing  the  soil  out  of  the 
walks,  to  make  the  borders  deeper,  and  filling  up  the  space 
with  rubbish,  gravel,  &c.;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  this  practice  is  very  objectionable,  especially  if  fruit  trees 
are  to  be  planted  on  the  borders,  for  the  earth  under  the  walks 
is  just  so  much  available  room  for  the  roots  to  extend  and 
find  nourishment,  being  equivalent  in  fact  to  so  much  addi- 
tional garden-room.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  throw  out  the 
soil  on  the  surface  of  the  walks,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  fill  the  space  with  gravel ;  remembering,  however,  that 
all  drains,  if  any  are  needed,  should  be  made  under  the 
walks,  which,  if  the  location  is  retentive  of  moisture,  will 
make  them  dry,  firm,  and  comfortable  at  all  seasons, — an 
important  consideration,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn, 
when  a  damp  or  muddy  walk  almost  deters  one  from  enter- 
ing the  garden,  or  at  least  destroys  much  of  the  enjoyment 
derived  from  a  promenade  through  the  grounds. 

The  front  garden,  of  such  a  size  as  we  have  supposed, 
(thirty  feet  deep  and  of  greater  or  less  width,)  should  be  laid 
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out  with  a  straight  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  front  door,  or 
a  circular  one  if  the  space  is  broad  enough,  and  there  are 
two  entrance  gates,  one  on  each  side.  Nothing  can  be  more ' 
objectionable  than  a  curved  walk  on  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
without  any  obvious  reason  to  indicate  the  cause  of  such  a 
curve.  If  a  short  bend  is  made  in  a  walk,  unless  in  the 
right  direction,  the  object  to  be  attained  is  defeated ;  for  there 
will  be  perpetual  attempts  to  take  the  nearest  route  to  the 
main  entrance  to  the  house,  and  the  grass  or  border,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  will  be  crossed  and  recrossed  at  all  times. 
When  the  gate  is  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  the  walk 
should  be  straight ;  when  on  one  or  both  sides,  unless  the 
entrance  door  is  on  the  side,  it  should  be  curved ;  for  if  made 
straight  for  some  distance  and  then  turned  at  a  right  angle,  a 
foot  path  will  be  likely  to  be  formed  across  the  grass.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  varying  the  line  of  walk  according  to  the 
situation,  construction  of  the  house,  &c. ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  easy  curves  in  the  shortest  direction,  or  straight  lines, 
should  be  the  guiding  princij^le  in  making  walks  to  small 
gardens. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  not  to  make  too  many 
walks.  It  is  a  common  practice,  even  in  the  smallest  front 
gardens,  to  have  a  walk  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
boundary  fence.  This  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  de- 
stroys the  only  chance  there  is  of  forming  a  plantation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  where  they  are  most  needed  and  look  best, 
next  the  street.  One  walk  only  is  necessary,  unless  the 
distance  from  the  street  to  the  house  is  more  than  fifty  feet. 
The  width  of  walks  varies  from  four  to  six  feet,  according 
to  the  size  and  character  of  the  house  and  extent  of  ground, 
the  average  being  about  five  feet.  If  a  semi-circular  walk, 
for  the  passage  of  carriages  or  vehicles  of  any  description  to 
the  front  door,  it  should  be  ten  feet  wide  at  least,  and  unless 
very  limited  for  space,  twelve  feet.  All  these  considerations 
being  borne  in  mind,  the  walks  can  be  staked  out,  gravelled 
and  completed,  and  the  ground  made  ready  for  planting. 

The  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house  should  be  laid  out  on 
the  same  principle  we  have  advised  above.     If  a  square  or 
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parallelogram,  run  a  neat  walk  parallel,  with  the  boundary 
fence,  and  four  or  six  feet  from  it.  This  will  leave  a  good 
space  for  fruit  trees,  as  dwarfs  or  espaliers,  or  for  grape  vines 
or  other  climbing  plants,  trained  to  trellises  against  the  fence, 
with  gooseberries,  raspberries,  currants,  &c.,  in  front.  On 
the  other  side  should  be  a  six  foot  border,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  fruit  garden,  or  choice  shrubs  and  small  growing  trees 
if  only  an  ornamental  one.  The  interior  compartment  being 
devoted  to  beds  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  to  strawber- 
ries, (fe-c,  or  to  rhubarb,  asparagus,  or  other  vegetables,  or  to 
all  combined,  just  as  the  taste  or  inclination  of  the  proprietor 
may  desire  ,•  for  on  a  piece  of  gronnd  of  the  largest  size  we 
have  named,  (100  by  200  feet,)  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  raised,  after  allowing  a  reasonable  space  for 
shrubs  and  flowers.  But  this  cannot  be  done  withbut  con- 
siderable labor,  and  some  expense.  When  a  garden  is  to  be 
laid  out  so  as  to  be  kept  neat,  without  much  expense,  it 
should  be  mostly  grass,  and  shrubs  or  trees.  For  a  year  or 
two,  till  the  trees  get  well  established,  the  ground  sbould  be 
cultivated  ;  afterwards,  it  may  be  sown  down  to  grass,  when 
it  will  only  need  mowing  occasionally  to  present  a  beautiful 
appearance  at  all  times.  There  are  many  persons  who  have 
not  the  time  to  devote  to  the  management  of  a  garden  requir- 
ing much  attention,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  gardener,  or  hiring  labor;  to  all  such 
there  is  nothing  which  will  aff"ord  more  gratification  than  a 
choice  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and 
evergreen,  judiciously  arranged  so  as  to  give  variety  at  all 
seasons,  and  planted  on  a  smooth  and  velvety  turf.  The 
less  cross  walks  for  gardens  of  this  kind  the  better.  Avoid 
this  error.  Let  such  walks  as  are  necessary  be  broad, 
smooth  and  level ;  this  will  give  character  and  expression  to 
the  garden,  while  a  lot  of  narrow  paths  only  fritters  away 
all  unity  of  appearance. 

Some  further  observations  in  regard  to  planting,  and  a  list 
of  some  of  the  most  desirable  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, flowering  plants,  fruit  trees,  vines,  &c.,  suitable  for 
gardens  of  this  description,  we  defer  to  another  number. 
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Art.   II.      The  Singing  Birds  and  their  Songs. 
By  Wilson  Flagg. 

The  singing  birds  are  universally  regarded  as  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  animated  creation ;  and  they  are  the  only 
creatures,  excepting  a  few  of  the  insect  tribe,  that  can  be  said 
to  sing.  Their  voices  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  all 
the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  and  with  the  fairest  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  is  no  man,  however  insensible  he  may  be 
to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  who  is  not  delighted 
with  the  warbling  of  birds,  who  speak  the  language  of  nature 
and  of  love.  The  birds  of  temperate  climates  are  believed  to 
be  better  singers  than  those  species  that  inhabit  the  tropics. 
•  This  opinion,  generally  correct,  has  probably  arisen  partly 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  birds  that  winter 
in  the  tropics,  belong  to  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  that 
they  are  silent  during  this  period,  because  it  is  not  their 
breeding  season.  They  sing  only  in  summer,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  native  climes  to  rear  their  young.  The  tropics 
are  always  full  of  these  sojourners,  because  there  is  winter  at 
all  times,  either  north  or  south  of  them. 

Singing  birds  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  culti- 
vated, or  half-cultivated  lands,  or  in  woods  in  the  vicinity  of 
them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  as  the  country 
grows  older,  and  is  more  extensively  cultivated,  the  numbers 
of  our  warblers  will  increase  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  vocal  powers  may  be  improved.  Hence  it  may  be  true, 
that  for  many  years,  .after  the  iirst  settlement  of  this  country, 
there  were  but  few  singing  birds  of  those  species  which  at 
the  present  time  are  so  numerous,  having  multiplied  with  the 
increase  of  human  population  and  the  culture  of  the  wilder- 
ness. At  that  early  period,  though  the  same  species  existed 
here,  and  were  musical,  their  numbers  might  have  been  so 
small  that  one  could  be  seldom  heard.  By  this  circumstance 
travellers  were  led  to  believe  that  there  were  but  few  singing 
birds  in  America. 

A  little  observation  would  soon  convince  one  that  the  wil- 
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derness  affords  comparatively  but  few  warblers.  There  you 
■find  crows,  woodpeckers,  jays,  and  other  noisy  birds,  in  great 
numbers ;  and  you  occasionally  hear  the  notes  of  the  solitary 
thrushes  and  fly-catchers ;  but  not  until  you  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  orchards  and  plantations,  are  your  ears  sainted  with  a 
full  band  of  feathered  musicians.  The  common  bobolinks 
are  seldom  found  in  the  deep  forests,  and  are  unfrequent  in 
the  wild  pastures  and  meadows.  Their  chief  places  of  resort 
are  the  cultivated  grass  lands.  They  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  grass,  and  these  nests  are  ex- 
posed, in  great  numbers,  by  the  scythe  of  the  haymaker. 
These  birds,  before  America  was  settled  by  the  Europeans, 
and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  a  wilderness  of 
woods,  mnst  have  been  comparatively  few.  There  are  prob- 
ably thousands  at  the  present  day  to  as  many  hundreds  that 
existed  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  The  common  robins,  the 
song-sparrows,  the  grass-finches,  and  indeed  all  our  familiar 
birds,  have  probably  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  with  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  song  of  birds  is  undoubtedly  innate  ;  or  rather,  birds 
of  the  same  species  have,  by  their  organization,  a  predisposi- 
tion to  utter  certain  sounds,  when  under  the  influence  of 
certain  emotions.  Besides  their  native  notes,  they  will  learn 
those  of  other  birds,  when  confined  with  them,  which  they 
sometimes  blend  with  their  native  strains.  The  bobolink 
when  caged,  readily  learns  the  song  of  the  canary,  and  sur- 
passes the  original ;  but  in  his  wild  state  he  never  deviates 
from  his  own  peculiar  medley.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  nature  has  provided  each  species  of  bird  with  notes,  un- 
like those  of  other  species,  as  a  means  by  which  individuals 
should  be  enabled  to  identify  their  own  kinds.  When  con- 
fined in  a  cage  all  birds  may  become  imitative,  and  in  a 
measure  forgetful  of  their  original  strains. 

The  song  of  the  bird  seems  to  be  the  means  used  by  the 
male,  not  only  to  woo  the  female,  but  to  call  her  to  himself 
when  absent.  Before  he  has  chosen  his  mate,  he  sings  more 
loudly  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  different  males 
of  the  same  species  seem  at  that  time  to  be  vieing  with  one- 
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another ;  and  probably  the  one  that  has  the  loudest  and  most 
varied  song  is  most  likelyto  be  soon  attended  by  a  mate: 
While  the  two  birds  are  employed  in  building  their  nest,  the 
male  constantly  attends  his  partner  from  place  to  place,  and 
sings  less  loudly  and  less  frequently  than  before.  This  com- 
parative silence  continues  until  the  female  begins  to  sit  on 
her  eggs.  While  she  is  sitting,  the  male  again  sings  more 
loudly  and  incessantly,  perched  upon  some  neighboring 
bough,  as  if  to  apprize  her  of  his  presence,  or  perhaps  with 
some  inclination  to  entice  her  away  from  the  nest.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  male  birds  seem  to  be  somewhat  displeased 
with  the  female  while  she  is  sitting,  and  are  more  than  usu- 
ally vociferous. 

After  the  young  brood  is  hatched,  the  attention  of  the  male 
bird  is  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  oiffspring,  though  he  is 
far  less  assiduous  in  his  parental  duties  than  the  female ;  and, 
for  a  season  he  becomes  somewhat  silent,  until  a  second  incu- 
bation commences.  But  those  species  that  rear  only  one  brood 
in  a  season,  become  entirely  silent  after  the  young  birds  are 
fledged  and  have  left  the  nest.  Should  they  rear  another 
brood,  the  male  becomes  once  more  as  vocal  as  ever  while 
his  mate  is  sitting  the  second  time.  He  does  the  same,  if  he 
happens  to  lose  his  mate,  when  he  becomes  again  very  tune- 
ful and  vociferous,  uttering  his  call  notes  loudly  for  several 
days,  and  finally  changing  them  into  song.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  the  song  of  the  bird  proceeds  from  a  certain  degree 
of  discontent,  arising  first,  from  his  want  of  a  mate,  and  sec- 
ondly, from  his  uneasiness  on  account  of  her  absence  while 
sitting  upon  her  eggs.  The  buoyancy  of  spirits  produced 
by  the  delightfulness  of  the  season,  and  the  full  supply  of  his 
physical  wants,  is  joined  with  the  pains  of  absence  which  he 
is  striving  to  allay.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  almost  un- 
interrupted song  of  caged  birds  proves  their  singing  to  be  no 
certain  evidence  of  happiness,  and  that  it  chiefly  arises  from 
a  desire  to  entice  a  companion  into  their  own  little  prison.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  an  old  bird  from  our  own  fields  is 
caught  and  caged,  he  will  continue  his  tunefulness  long  after 
all  others  of  the  same  species,  who  enjoy  their  freedom,  have 
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become  silent.  The  bobolink,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  seldom 
sings  after  the  middle  of  July ;  but  if  one  be  caught  and 
caged,  he  will  continue  to  warble  more  loudly  than  he  did  in 
his  native  fields,  until  September. 

The  notes  of  birds  in  general,  seem  to  be  arranged  with- 
out regard  to  the  intervals  of  the  musical  gamut.  You  cannot 
perceive  anything  like  artificial  pauses  or  gradations  in  their 
time  or  melody.  This  proceeds  from  no  deficiency  of  mu- 
sical ear,  as  every  singing  bird,  while  young,  may  be  taught 
to  warble  an  artificial  tune.  They  seldom  dwell  steadily  on 
one  note,  but  are  constantly  sliding  and  quavering,  full  of 
slurs  and  appoggiaturas.  There  are  some  species  whose 
notes  approximate  to  the  artificial  modulation ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  are  not  classed  among  singing 
birds.  The  whistling  quail  utters  three  notes  in  his  call — 
the  two  first  alike,  except  in  time,  and  the  third  a  slide  from 
these  to  a  perfect  fifth.  The  notes  of  the  whippoorwill  re- 
semble those  of  the  quail,  his  first  note  being  a  minor-third 
above  the  second,  and  the  third  note  a  fourth  above  the  first, 
and  the  third  note  being  more  perfectly  intonated  than  that 
of  the  quail.  The  common  chickadee,  or  black-cap  tit- 
mose,  frequently  in  summer  utters  two  notes  which  make  a 
perfect  minor-third  on  the  descending  scale.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  if  the  notes  of  the  singing  birds  could  be  accu- 
rately written  down  on  the  gamut,  they  might  be  found  to 
possess  a  regularity  of  modulation,  corresponding  to  that 
which  we  call  the  artificial  one. 

The  lark  and  the  nightingale  which  have  been  made  so 
familiar  to  us  by  our  acquaintance  with  English  literature, 
are  not  inhabitants  of  America,  and  thek  absence  is  lamented 
by  every  lover  of  nature.  There  is  a  species  of  lark  that 
breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  Labrador  and  Hudson's  Bay,  which 
has  some  of  the  musical  habits  of  the  sky-lark.  But  though 
they  have  been  occasionally  heard  to  sing  in  New  England, 
while  on  their  passage  to  a  southern  latitude,  in  the  month  of 
October,  they  cannot  be  reckoned  among  our  own  singing 
birds.  The  whippoorwill  is  our  Philomel,  though  his  monot- 
onous notes  hardly  deserve  to  be  called  a  song.     There  is  a 
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species  of  snipe  in  this  country,  which  has  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  sky-lark,  rising  hke  that  bird,  not  in  the  morning,  but 
in  the  evening,  just  after  dark.  After  chirping  awhile,  he 
commences  a  spiral  flight  upwards,  beginning  in  a  wide 
circle,  which  continually  narrows  as  he  ascends,  until  he  has 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  flight.  He  then  sustains  himself 
in  a  hovering  position  for  the  space  of  about  half  a  minute, 
chattering  and  chirping  very  agreeably  ;  after  which  he  de- 
scends in  a  spiral  flight  to  the  ground.  This  amusement  is 
continued  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 

The  little  hair  bird  that  sings  incessantly  in  the  mornings 
of  spring  and  early  summer,  often  utters  his  single  trilling 
note,  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  in  May  and  June  ; 
but  his  notes  are  not  much  louder  than  those  of  a  grasshop- 
per. The  rose-breasted  grossbeak,  whose  notes  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear,  is  said  to  be  a  nocturnal  warbler. 
This  bird  is  seldom  seen  in  the  New  England  states.  It  is 
said  to  frequent  the  remote  northwest  territory  ;  and  the 
species  is  numerous  in  the  forests  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  it  breeds.  These  birds  are  said  to  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  singing,  in  the  most  delightful 
manner. 

The  ornithologists  of  the  old  and  new  continents  have 
long  been  at  variance  in  their  opinions  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  native  singing  birds.  Bufl"on,  who  wrote,  not 
from  his  own  observations,  but  from  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, declared  the  birds  of  America  to  be  unmusical.  This 
was  the  general  opinion  of  Europeans,  until  Alexander  Wil- 
son published  his  work  on  the  Birds  of  the  United  States. 
Wilson  was  a  Scotchman,  and  was  familiar  with  the  notes  of 
.the  European  warblers,  having  been  from  his  early  youth  an 
ardent  lover  of  nature  and  a  curious  observer  of  the  habits  of 
birds.  He  pronounced  the  birds  of  this  continent  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  of  Europe  in  their  powers  of  song.  Other 
European  naturalists  have  declared  in  favor  of  their  own 
birds.  Audubon  subscribes  to  the  opinion  of  Wilson  :  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  of  these  naturalists  were 
misled  by  their  own  enthusiasm,  and  by  their  attachment  to 
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the  American  birds  with  Avhom  they  had  been  so  long  famil- 
iar. I  doubt  whether  we  have  a  single  warbler  whose  native 
notes  equal  those  of  the  nightingale,  or  of  either  tlie  skylark 
or  the  woodlark  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  I  believe  no  bird  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  can  be 
found,  any  part  of  whose  song  is  equal  in  mellowness,  plain- 
tiveness,  and  in  what  is  generally  understood  as  expression, 
to  the  five  (5)  strains,  never  varied  and  yet  never  tiresome,  of 
the  common,  little,  olive-colored  wood-thrush. 

The  powers  of  the  American  mocking-bird  are  unquestion- 
ably overrated.  His  native  notes  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  the  ferruginous  thrush  ;  but  he  has  more  power  and 
compass  than  the  latter,  and  is  a  more  inveterate  singer.  The 
mocking  bird  has  the  defect  of  all  the  American  thrushes, 
except  the  wood-thrush,  which  is  a  want  of  continuity  in 
their  song.  Their  different  strains  are  separated  by  a  pause 
which  greatly  injures  their  effect.  Hence  they  appear  to  be 
wanting  in  enthusiasm,  never  warbling  as  if  in  exstacy,  like 
the  bobolink,  the  grass-finch  and  the  canary  bird.  The  im- 
itative powers  of  the  mocking  bird  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
imitation  of  separate  sounds.  He  Avill  imitate  the  crying  of 
a  chicken,  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  whistling  of  a  quail,  and 
the  single  strains  of  many  other  birds.  But  he  is  never  heard 
to  give  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  continued  song  of  any  bird 
"whose  notes  are  difficult  of  execution.  This  the  bobolink, 
when  caged,  and  several  other  birds,  will  do  to  perfection. 

The  following  Table  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
British  Singing  Birds,  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Daines  Barring- 
ton.  The  Table  of  the  American  Singing  Birds,  I  have  pre- 
pared after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Barrington's  Table,  but  do  not 
design  it  as  affording  any  criterion  by  which  the  British  birds 
may  be  compared  with  those  of  our  OAvn  country.  If  these 
two  tables  be  generally  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thrushes  which  take  the  first  rank  among  American  singing 
birds,  take  only  about  a  third  rank  among  those  of  Great 
Britain.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  warblers  among  the 
latter, — the  nightingale  and  the  black-cap, — are  Sylvias,  while 
there  is  not  one  species  of  this  tribe  in  New  England  that  is 
remarkable  for  its  powers  of  song.     The  birds  that  make  the 
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greater  part  of  the  melody  that  pervades  onr  woods  and  fields 
in  New  England,  and  which- would  be  the  most  sadly  missed, 
if  their  species  were  to  become  extinct,  are  the  common  robin, 
the  grass-finch  and  the  wood-thrush. 

Table  of  the  comparative  merits  of  British  Singing  Birds,  in  which  20  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  point  of  perfection.     By  Daines  Barrington. 
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Red  Sparrow,          .        .         -         - 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Black-cap,  or  Mock  Nightingale,     - 

14 

12 

12 

14 

14 

Ta6/e  q/"  the  comparative  merits  of  American  Singing  Birds,  prepared  after 
the  manner  of  the  preceding  Tahle,  in  tvhich  20  is  supposed  to  be  the  point  of 
perfection. 
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Mocking  Bird,        .        -        -        . 

18 

12 

4 

19 

12 

Red  Thrush, 

18 

10 

6 

14 

12 

Wood  Thrush,       .        -        -        - 

19 

4 

19 

4 

4 

Hermit  Thrush,      -        -         -         - 

18 

4 

12 

12 

8 

Cat  Bird, 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 
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Table — Continued. 


Mellowness  of  Tone. 
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Robin, 

18 

8 

10 

8 

8 

Song  Sparrow,        .         _        -        _ 

.6 
12 

10 
14 

8 
12 

4 
12 

4 

Grass  Finch,           _         _        -        . 

12 

Field  Sparrow,        -         .        -        . 

16 

8 

14 

10 

10 

Hemp  Bird,    -         -        -        -        _ 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

American  Linnet,  -         -         -        - 

12 

12 

8 

8 

12 

Bobolink, 

10 

18 

0 

10 

12 

Wren,   ------ 

6 

16 

0 

9 

9 

Red-eyed  Vireo,     -        _        -         - 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

Common  Vireo,       -         .         _        - 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Indigo  Bird, 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Yellow  Throat,       -         .         -         - 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Golden  Oriole,        .         -        -        - 

12 

12 

0 

4 

4 

Red  Bird, 

12 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Blue  Bird, 

18 

0 

8 

2 

2 

Whippoorwill,         .         _         _         . 

10 

0 

10 

2 

2 

Beverly.,  July.,  1854. 
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Notes  on  Strawberries. — The  strawberiy  crop  for  the 
present  year  has  been  far  below  the  average,  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  quality.  Many  plantations,  particularly  of 
early  sorts,  have  scarcely  borne  enough  to  pay  for  gathering. 
Later  kinds  have  done  better,  though  a  small  crop.  The 
blossoms  did  not  appear  to  set  well,  probably  from  the  effect 
of  the  cool  dry  winds  and  slight  frosts  in  many  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  Boston  Pine,  which  we  have 
never  known  to  fail  in  producing  an  abundant  crop,  yielded 
very  sparingly,  notwithstanding  the  vines  were  one  sheet  of 
bloom.  That  this  deficiency  was  caused  by  cold  weather, 
while  the  plants  were  in  bloom,  we  have  no  doubt,  as  beds 
closely  planted  so  as  to  protect  the  flowers,  bore  much  larger 
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crops  than  those  in  single  rows.  There  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  but  the  fruit  would  not  swell  up  and  ripen 
off.  ^  " 

In  consequence  of  such  a  failure  in  the  crop  we  halve  not 
had  so  good  an  opportunity  to  test  several  new  varieties 
which  we  added  to  our  collection  last  year  as  we  had 
anticipated ;  but  so  far  as  we  could  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
supply  of  fruit,  we  have  done  so,  and  now  give  the  results  of 
our  examination. 

Nicholson's  Aja.v. — A  large  dark  colored  fruit,  of  a  blunt 
ovate  form,  with  a  deep  colored  flesh,  well  flavored  and  good. 
The  berries  were  not  up  to  the  size  we  expected,  but  this  Avas 
undoubtedly  owing  to  cultivation.  The  vines  are  not  as 
hardy  as  our  American  seedlings ;  though  they  stood  the 
winter  with  a  slight  protection  very  well.  We  think  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  Euglish  varieties. 

Nicholson' s  Ruby. — A  medium  size,  bright  colored  berry, 
of  a  long  ovate  form,  similar  in  shape  to  Scott's  Seedling. 
Flesh  juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Vines  about  the  same  hard- 
ness as  the  Ajax. 

Goliah. — A  very  large,  coxcomb  shaped,  bright  scarlet  ber- 
ry, with  a  rather  firm  flesh  and  fair  flavor,  similar  to  the 
British  dueen,  but  hardier,  and  apparently  more  suitable  for 
general  cultivation, 

McAvoy^s  Superior. — This  is  the  only  one  of  the  late  Cin- 
cinnati seedlings  which  appears  worthy  of  cultivation.  This 
season  it  has  done  better  than  the  previous  one  ;  but  it  does 
not  meet  the  expectations  of  amateurs.  It  is  of  good  size,  but 
rarely  fills  up  well,  being  imperfect  at  the  point ;  it  is  also 
rather  acid,  and  too  soft  for  a  market  fruit.  It  is  a  productive 
variety,  and  very  hardy. 

Scolfs  Seedling. — This  new  variety,  which  we  briefly 
noticed  last  season,  (Vol.  XIX,  p.  543,)  and  which  was 
offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  appears  to  be  a 
great  favorite.  All  who  have  eaten  the  fruit,  brought  to 
market  by  Mr.  Scott,  pronounce  it  fully  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  character  we  gave  it.  It  is  an  early  variety,  and  in 
common  with  other  early  sorts,  suffered  the  present  year  by 
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the  cold  weather  of  May,  to  such  an  extent  that  not  more 
than  half  a  crop  was  gathered  ;  the  average  size  was  not  so 
large  as  usual,  but  in  quality  there  was  no  falling  off,  and 
from  various  amateur  cultivators  we  have  heard  the  highest 
praise  of  its  merits.  We  are  glad  to  know  it  has  given  such 
entire  satisfaction,  as  our  artist  Mr.  Sharp  has  made  a  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  fruit,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Fruits  of  Ainerica. 

Hovey's  Seedling  and  Boston  Pine  Strawberries  in 
Ohio. — An  old  strawberry  like  the  former  of  these,  now 
twenty  years  before  the  public,  and  so  well  known  every- 
where, it  would  seem  superfluous  to  notice  it  again ;  but  our 
Ohio  friends  appear  so  determined  that  rt  shall  not  be  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  excellence,  that  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Ohio  Farmer,  published  at  Cleveland,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  best  cultivators  in  that 
region,  to  show  how  it  is  estimated  there. 

The  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Horticultural  Society  sent 
the  editor  an  account  of  the  strawberry  exhibition  in  that 
city,  with  a  request  that  the  editor  would  give  his  opinion  as 
to  the  best  varieties  of  strawberrries  in  that  region :  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  reply : — 

"  In  regard  to  strawberries  it  may  be  truly  said,  '■  many  men,' 
many  minds.'  We  have  cultivated  the  fruit  more  or  less, 
for  family  use,  for  thirty-five  years,  at  the  East  and  at  the 
West,  and  give  the  preference  to  Hovey's  Needling.  Some 
complain  that  it  is  apt  to  be  Avinter  killed.  We  cover  it 
slightly  in  November,  and  have  no  difficulty  of  that  sort. 
Burr's  New  Pine  is  a  most  excellent  strawberry,  and  earlier 
than  the  Hovey.     It  is  also  of  good  size. 

The  Boston  Pine,  originated  by  Mr.  Hovey,  is  a  fine  fruit, 
and  is  said  to  be  coming  into  much  favor  about  New  York, 
for  market  purposes.     Little  of  it  has  been  seen  here. 

We  must  add  that  Hovey's  Seedling  has  been  with  us 
considerably  larger  than  those  at  the  Pittsburgh  Exhibition. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal fruit  dealers.  They  concur  in  saying  that  Hovey's 
Seedling  is  preferahle  to  all  other  straivhen^ies  in  this 
market. ^^ 
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New  English  Strawberuies. — The  past  spring  we  re- 
ceived from  the  raiser,  Mr.  Nicholson,  two  more  of  his  seed- 
ling strawberries,  and  also^  the  Prince  of  Wales,  raised  by 
Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  the  Q,iieen,  at  Frogmore.  Mr. 
Nicholson  in  his  letter  writes  us,  under  date  of  January  last, 
that  "  his  soil  is  first-rate  for  strawberries,  and  that  he  has 
grown  the  Ajax,  (above  named,)  to  idne  inches  round,  weigh- 
ing 2.1-  ounces"  !  All  these  sorts  have  been  highly  com- 
mended by  English  cultivators,  and  we  hope  they  will  prove 
to  be  fine  sorts  for  our  climate. 

Capt.  Cook,  (Nicholson's.) — A  first  rate  market  fruit; 
color,  scarlet ;  very  large  size,  great  bearer,  and  bears  carriage 
well.     Plants  remarkably  strong  and  hardy. 

Fill-Basket,  (Nicholson's.) — Nothing  can  surpass  this  fine 
sort  as  a  market  fruit ;  in  color  it  is  a  very  bright  scarlet  ; 
general  shape  round  ;  gets  very  large,  but  never  out  of  shape  ; 
excellent  for  preserving  ;  a  tremendous  bearer,  and  Avill  bear 
carriage  a  great  distance.     Plants  very  robust  and  healthy. 

Prince  of  Wales,  (Ingram's.) — A  fine  early  variety ;  fruit 
of  medium  size,  deep  scarlet,  and  of  fine  flavor ;  specimens 
exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  Concord  Grape. — Nothing  has  afforded  us  more 
amusement  than  Dr.  Warder's  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  of  the  vines  of  this  variety,  presented  to  him  by 
Mr.  Bull.  The  Doctor  has  such  confidence  in  that  '^  good 
authority"  with  which  the  world  is  informed  that  this  grape 
is  '■'■  somewhat  foxy"  (meaning,  we  presume,  the  "  one  word 
about  grapes^''  article  of  M.  P.  Wilder  in  the  Horticulturist,) 
that  he,  even  in  his  sunshiny  nature,  forgets  the  old  adage, 
and  for  once  not  only  "looks  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,"  but 
actually  stares  at  him  with  both  eyes  wide  open.  '•'  With 
due  deference  to  brother  Hovey,"  says  the  Doctor,  '^  I  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  that  I  have  great  apprehensions  as  to 
my  being  able  to  produce  fruit  that  shall  compare  with  his 
picture  of  the  Concord  Grape."  Now,  Dear  Doctor,  suppose 
we  should  say  "  that  same"  about  your  darling  protege,  the 
McAvoy  Superior  strawberry,  as  figured   in  your  January 
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number?  Would  not  yon  be  down  on  us?  Suppose, 
again,  we  should  say  "it  is  bad  policy  for  dealers  to  send 
forth  exaggerated  statements  as  to  the  qualities  or  merits  of 
new  things,  at  the  risk  of  public  disappointment."  If  this 
should  be  true — and  why  should'nt  it  if  "  good  authority"  says, 
so — about  the  Concord  Grape,  would  it  be  any  more  discredit- 
to  the  "  dealers"  than  it  would  be  to  a  society  who  should  not 
only  recommend  a  secondary  thing,  but  give  it  a  $100  prize, 
to  nnake  it  sell  ?  "  Our  four  years'  experience,"  as  you, 
say  about  the  Diana,  with  the  McAvoy,  "  suggests,  this, 
caution." 

Tan  roR  Stkawberries. — Mulching  tan  with  strawberries, 
was  considered  by  the  late  Mr.  Downing  as  the  sine  qua  non 
in  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  recommend' 
it  on  all  occasions ;  and  to  confirm  his  opinion  he  quoted  Dr. 
Hull  of  Newburg,  who  had  great  success  in  their  cultivation. 
It  appears,  however,  by  a  late  number  of  the  Horticulturisty. 
that  Mr.  Barry  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  garden  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Hull,  in  order  to  see  the  results  of  the  Dootor^s 
management.  The  gardener  informed  him  "  thaS  the  crop 
was  smaller  than  usual,  as  the  bed  was  old,  and  many  of  the 
best  plants  had  died  out.  He  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  use 
of  tan, — thought  it  killed  the  plants,  in  many  cases,  and  said 
Dr.  Hull  had  changed  his  views  in  regard  to  its  effects." 
He  thinks,  and  so  does  Mr.  Barry,  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Dr.  Hull's  success  was  his  deep  trenching  (four 
feet)  of  the  ground  [!]  and  enriching  it  with  v/ell  prepared 
composts,  (fee. 

A  reference  to  our  last  volume  (XIX,  p.  7,)  will  show  our 
opinion  of  the  Doctor's  efforts  in  strawberry  culture.  We 
then  remarked,  that  "  when  he  had  raised  as  large  strawber- 
ries as  we  had,  without  any  of  the  gimcrackery  of  cider^ 
tannic  acid,  &c.,  we  would  believe  he  had  done  something 
towards  establishing  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  specific  ma- 
nures." It  nov/  appears  that  in  addition  to  all  his  applications 
of  lemonade,  tan,  &c.,  he  had  a  trenched  soil  four  feet  deep ! 
Yet  he  failed  to  raise  only  moderate  sized  fruit,  much  inferior  to 
what  we  have  raised  on  an  untrenchcd  soil.,,  scantily  manured  !. 

VOL.  XX. NO.  VIII.  46 
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McAvoy's  Superior  Strawberry. — Dr.  Warder  in  the 
June  number  of  his  excellent  Journal,  states  that,  "unwilling 
as  he  is  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  worthy  man  and  excel- 
lent pomologist  who  conducts  that  Journal  (the  Horticult- 
urist,) he  does  '  dare'  to  say  what  is  right,  in  full  confidence 
that  Mr.  Barry  will  agree  with  him,"  that  his  figure  in  his  Jan- 
uary number  was  correct.  Mr.  McAvoy  has  stated  that  "the 
picture  in  the  Horticulturist  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the 
fruit  of  his  celebrated  seedling." 

Belle  de  Noel,  or  Belle  apres  Noel  Pear.  This  new 
pear,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  is  highly  recommended  by 
Mr.  W.  Reid,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  who  is  a  good 
judge  of  a  fine  fruit ;  he  writes  us,  under  date  of  May  1, 
that  "  this  is  one  of  the  best  keeping  pears  that  I  have  yet 
tried  ;  my  last  specimen  I  cut  this  evening  ;  it  is  fine  grained, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  late  pears  in  cultivation." 

Its  name,  "  Beautiful  after  Christmas,"  is  well  given,  for  it 
is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  having  a  deep  yellow  skin,  and  a 
glossy  red  cheek. 

The  Grape  Crop  in  Ohio. — We  regret  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Warder's  Joiinm/  that  apprehensions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
result  of  this  important  product  already  ;  that,  however  good 
some  vineyards  may  be,  the  general  average  will  be  a  short 
one.  Many  vines  have  died  outright ;  many  are  badly  fur- 
nished with  fruitful  branches,  owing  to  the  frost ;  and  now 
the  mildew,  and  after  it  the  rot,  have  each  left  their  desolating 
mark  upon  the  swelling  berries.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Vine 
Growers'  Association,  it  was  agreed  that  the  mildew  was 
worse  this  year,  and  affected  the  grape  more  badly  than  usual, 
especially  attacking  the  smaller  grapes  and  weaker  shoots. 

Large  Bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — The  largest 
cluster  of  grapes,  of  this  fine  old  variety,  we  have  ever  seen, 
was  exhibited  by  Ignatius  Sargent,  Esq.,  on  the  22d  July.  It 
weighed  seven  and  one  half  pounds  !  The  berries  were  of 
good  size  and  very  well  colored,  though  not  black.  We  believe 
this  is  as  large  a  cluster  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  as  has  ever 
been  produced. 
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Art.    IV.      The  Hollyhock;    its    Improvement   and    Culti- 
vation. 


Fig.  16.     The  Hollyhock. 

Who  that  has  ever  cultivated  the  smallest  flower  garden, 
is  not  familiar  with  the  hollyhock  ?  Among  the  earliest  in- 
troduced of  ornamental  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  easiest 
cultivated,  it  has  been,  for  years,  the  constant  ornament  of 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  gardens ;  lifting  its  tall  and 
majestic  stems  above  its  more  humble  companions,  defying, 
apparently,  the  roughest  treatment,  yet  ever  gay,  attractive, 
and  conspicuous,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  habit,  and  its  massive 
plumes  of  crimson,  white,  or  yellow  hues. 

But  the  hollyhock  until  very  recently,  and  even  now,  ex- 
cept with  amateurs  who  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
plants,  is  just  the  same  flower  it  has  been  for  a  century  or 
more  ;  its  blossoms  are  principally  semidouble  or  single,  and 
little  or  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  and  beautify  it, 
or  elevate  it  to  a  higher  place  in  the  flower  fancier's  regard. 
Even  in  England,  where  its  introduction  has  been  traced 
back  three  hundred  years,  it  remained  without  scarcely  any 
improvement  worth  naming,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  when  gradually  the  real  merits  of  this  old 
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favorite  became  apparent,  and  within  a  very  ^ew  years, 
through  the  exertions  mainly  of  one  humble  cultivator,  it  has 
taken  its  rank  among  the  florist's  flowers,  with  its  compeers 
the  dahlia  and  the  tulip. 

Any  one  who  cultivated  the  dahlia  twenty-five  years  ago, 
would  scarcely  believe  it  could  have  ever  been  brought  to  the 
perfection  it  has  since  attained  ;  and  those  who  know  the  holly- 
hock as  usually  cultivated  have  as  little  idea  of  the  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  this  flower.  Our  vignette  at 
the  head  of  our  article  will  convey  some  impression  of  the 
change,  but  it  really  should  be  seen  to  obtain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  beauties. 

Believing  that  the  hollyhock  is  destined  to  become  as  pop- 
ular as  the  dahlia,  we  have  thought  we  could  not  perform  a 
more  acceptable  service  to  our  readers,  than  to  lay  before 
them  some  account  of  its  growth  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
and  we  could  not  better  do  this,  in  the  absence  of  extensive 
experience  by  our  own  cultivators,  than  to  copy  the  most 
reliable  information  from  our  transatlantic  friends,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  the  hollyhock  up  to  its  present  char- 
acter ;  and  we  extract  from  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "  An 
Hour  ivith  the  Hollyhock,''  by  W.  Paul,  a  successful  culti- 
vator of  this  flower,  the  following  routine  of  treatment,  with 
the  preliminary  remarks  on  its  rise  and  progress  to  its  present 
state  :— 

HISTORY    OF    THE    HOLLYHOCK. 

The  hollyhock  (Althaea  rosea)  belongs  to  the  natural  Order 
Malvaceee,  and  in.  the  Linna3an  classification  of  plants  we  find 
it  in  the  Class  and  Order  Monadelphia  polyandria.  In  the 
Botanical  Catalogues  it  is  described  as  a  hardy  biennial  with 
red  flowers,  blooming  in  August,  indigenous  to  China,  first 
known  in  England  in  1573.  Dr.  Turner,  however,  in  a  work 
published  in  1564  (nine  years  earlier!)  speaks  of  it  as  a  well- 
known  plant.  According  to  these  authorities,  then,  it  is  no 
new  candidate  for  popiflar  favor.  But  we  think  it  may  lay 
claim  to  a  still  higher  antiquity.  What  other  flower  can  be 
meant  by  that  which  Pliny  writes  of  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
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his  twenty-first  book  as  a  rose  with  the  stalks  of  a  mallow  and 
the  leaves  of  a  pot  herb  ? 

The  old  English  writers  spelt  the  word  hollihocke,  holy- 
oak,  and  holyock,  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  'Holihec.'  Linnaeus  considered  it  a 
distinct  genus,  and  named  it  Alcea,  from  the  Greek  word 
'^4).x>,,  in  allusion  to  its  medical  properties,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  formerly  much  valued. 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
hollyhock  was  much  prized  and  generally  cultivated;  for 
Gerard,  writing  at  that  time,  states  that  it  was  then  sown  in 
gardens  almost  everywhere.  In  Gerard's  Herbal  (edition 
1636)  are  three  plates  of  hollyhocks;  "the  single  garden 
hollihock,"  which  we  assume  to  be  the  type  of  the  garden 
varieties  of  our  day;  "the  jagged  strange  hollihock," 
whence  apparently  have  descended  sulphurea  palmata  and 
others  of  that  strain;  and  "the  double  purple  hollihock." 
The  writer  also  speaks  of  another,  "  which  bringeth  forth  a 
great  stalke,  of  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  growing  to 
the  form  of  a  small  tree."  "The  flowers  are  very  great  and 
double,  as  the  greatest  rose  or  double  peiony,  of  a  deepe  red 
color,  tending  to  blacknesse." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  hollyhock  is  not  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  Linnasus  assigns  it  to  Siberia  ;  but  China 
is  generally  given  as  its  native  place.  In  the  South  of  China 
it  is  found  only  in  a  cultivated  state  :  the  northern  parts  and 
Chinese  Tartary  are  more  correctly  the  districts  it  naturally 
adorns.  It  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  Japan  ;  for  in  Thun- 
berg's  "Flora  Japonica"  it  is  spoken  of  thus:  "Crescit 
ubique  culta.  F'loret  lunio  lulio.  Yariat  floribus,  albis,  ru- 
bris,  plenis  et  simplicibus."  The  French  ascribe  it  to  Syria, 
and  plants  bearing  yellow  flowers  have  been  found  wild 
among  the  rocks  around  Kurreechane. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    VARIETIES. 

We  think,  from  the  evidence  afforded,  we  shall  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  truth  in  claiming  for  our  flower  a  three-hundred 
years'  residence  on  British  soil.     We  can  imagine  how  much 
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it  would  be  cherished  on  its  first  introduction,  though  the 
flowers  were  but  single,  and  probably  dingy  in  color.  Still 
it  was  a  stately  plant,  tall,  majestic,  and  not  without  a  share' 
of  massive  grandeur,  which  would  well  adapt  it  for  the 
decoration  of  early  British  gardens.  Like  most  popular 
flowers  of  long  standing,  we  have  no  sources  whence  to 
draw  the  materials  for  the  history  of  its  early  development. 
Such  events  were  not  chronicled  in  the  olden  times ;  and 
hence,  for  want  of  facts,  we  must  be  content  to  suggest 
probabilities,  and  drop  the  early  links  in  the  chain  of 
history.  Starting  from  the  period  of  its  introduction,  and 
spreading  its  culture  over  a  few  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  it  becoming  varied  in  color,  increasing  in  size  and 
fulness  as  the  natural  result  of  cultivation.  This  would  likely 
increase  the  number  of  admirers,  which  would  give  fresh  im- 
pulses to  the  cultivator,  and  thus  hasten  on  its  civilization. 
This  state  of  gradual  improvement  probably  went  on  extend- 
ing over  a  space  of  250  years,  and  might  have  continued  to 
this  moment,  had  not  one  cultivator  stepped  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  and,  working  free  from  professional  trammels,  followed 
a  course  of  culture  dictated  by  his  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience. This  man  v/as  Mr.  Charles  Baron,  a  man  unversed  in 
garden-literature,  unused  to  move  among  the  skilled  in  the 
hidden  and  mysterious  art,  and  probably  knowing  little  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  beyond  what  existed  within  the  boundary 
of  his  own  small  garden-plat.  The  hollyhock  was  his  favorite 
flower ;  to  attend  to  it  was  his  recreation ;  his  labor  was  a 
labor  of  love.  And  thus  the  humble  shoemaker  of  Walden,  by 
concentrating  his  .attention  on  a  single  species  of  plant,  soon 
distanced  all  competitors,  and  originated  those  flowers  which 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  gorgeous  features  of  modern 
flower-gardens.  To  rightly  appreciate  his  labors,  we  must 
not  compare  his  seedlings,  known  as  Model  of  Perfection, 
Rosea  grandiflora,  &c.,  with  those  figured  in  Gerard's 
Herbal,  in  which  the  loose  flowers,  sparsely  scattered  along 
the  stem,  nod  and  droop  at  the  bidding  of  every  breeze,  but  - 
with  those  of  other  cultivators  of  the  same  date.  The  distin- 
guishing characters  of  his  kinds  are  their  more  perfect  form, 
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greater  substance,  closer  arrangement  of  petals,  and  greater 
proximity  of  the  flowers  on  the  stem.  Hence,  they  would 
appear  in  advance  of  others  in  every  important  point.  But 
we  must  not  suppose  this  improvement  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  a  single  effort.  From  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  did  the  indefatigable  cultivator  toil,  and  the 
result  is  a  monument  oi perseverance^  as  well  as  skill.  As  we 
look  upon  this  flower  in  its  improved  condition,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  amateurs  for 
Avhat  other  surpasses  it  for  warmth  of  coloring,  symmetry, 
and  magnificence.  We  do  no  kno\v  that  we  could  do  better 
than  quote  here  the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  writer.* 
"  The  hollyhock,  for  several  years  past,  has  had  much  to  com- 
plain of  from  the  undue  neglect  with  which  it  lias  been 
treated.  Here  and  there  it  has  found  a  discerning  patron  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  floral  world  has  been  influenced 
by  a  dahlia  excitement,  from  which  it  is  now  subsiding  in 
sober  disposition  to  judge  all  flowers  by  their  respective 
merits.  The  rose  is  again  the  queen,  and  the  hollyhock  is 
again  at  court."  It  is  true  the  dahlia  and  the  pelargonium 
have  each  their  peculiar  beauties,  but  they,  in  common  with 
many  others,  are  robbed  of  their  gay  attire  by  the  first 
breath  of  winter ;  but  the  hardy  nature  of  the  rose  and  the 
hollyhock  carries  them  forward  fresh  and  beautiful  through- 
out the  chilly  months  of  autumn.  When  others  languish  and 
decay,  they  fearlessly  confront  the  blast :  their  many-colored 
blossoms  often  enlivening,  for  a  long  period,  the  desolation 
caused  by  a  single  frosty  night. 

It  is  said  that  fine  hollyhocks  have  been  originated  in 
Scotland  and  in  France  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
autumn  of  last  year  we  saw  the  most  celebrated  collections  in 
both  countries,  as  well  growing  as  on  the  exhibition  tables. 
There  are  two  distinct  strains  in  Scotland.  The  varieties  of 
the  one  strain,  although  superior  to  the  common  English 
kinds,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Baron :  those  of  the  other 
have  sprung  from  Mr.  Baron's  stock.     Mr.  Deans,  of  Jed- 

*  The  »  Botanic  Garden,"  by  B.  JMaund,  F.L.S.,  No.  977. 
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burgh,  informed  me  last  year  that  he  had  sown  some  of 
Mr.  Baron's  seed  years  ago, .and  showed  me  the  stock  raised 
from  this  sowing.  Some  of  them,  while  bearing  different 
names,  appeared  identical  with  the  English  kinds,  which  ap- 
pearance is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  certain  kinds  are 
reproduced  true  from  seed.  But  if  not  identical — a  point 
difficult  to  pronounce  upon  when  we  consider  the  variation 
of  soil  and  climate — they  certainly  bear  a  close  resemblance. 
It  is  not  my  wish  to  depreciate  the  varieties  of  Scotch  origin. 
I  have  seen  large  and  handsome  flowers  in  Scotland,  and 
believe  that  some  of  those  first  offered  for  sale  this  year  are 
of  still  greater  worth  and  beauty.  But  it  must  be  told  that 
the  northern  and  southern  florists  do  not  altogether  coincide 
in  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  flower,  and  each  judges  according 
to  his  own  standard. 

CULTIVATION. 

This  notice  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  sufficiently  extended, 
and  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of 
the  culture  of  this  flower.  In  passing,  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  state  our  views  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  holly- 
hock may  be  applied  in  garden-decorating,  and  the  positions 
it  is  best  suited  to  occupy. 

We  do  not  remember  that  we  were  ever  more  struck  with 
the  effective  aggregating  of  this  flower  in  garden  scenery  than 
by  the  introduction  of  a  round  clump  among  trees,  shrubs, 
and  dwarf-flowering  plants  at  Haddo  House,  Aberdeenshire, 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  It  was  in  October,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  around  was  glorious :  the  leaves  had 
assumed  the  tints  peculiar  to  that  season,  and,  "  touched  by 
autumn,  seemed  as  they  were  blossoming  hues  of  fire  and 
gold."  The  flower-beds  beneath  were  in  dazzling  glow,  scat- 
tered like  so  many  separate  pictures  over  the  lawn,  whose 
verdant  and  smoothly-shaven  surface  grouped  them  in  a  neat 
but  agreeable  frame.  Beautiful  as  were  these  features,  viewed 
individually,  we  felt  a  want  of  continuity,  a  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness, until  the  eye  fell  upon  a  group  of  hollyhocks, 
which,  towering  aloft,  blended  harmoniously  with  trees  and 
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flowers,  producing  a  perfect  whole.  In  this  instance,  various 
colors  were  placed  in  the  same  bed,  which  was  in  good 
taste  ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  several 
clumps  widely  dispersed,  each  filled  with  a  single  color, 
would  be  more  effective. 

The  hollyhock  is  also  a  capital  plant  for  the  borders  of 
plantations  or  shrubbery  walks  :  it  forms  a  finer  distant  object 
in  such  situations  than  the  dahlia,  is  less  lumpish,  and  con- 
tinues blooming  to  a  later  period  of  the  year.  Again,  it 
may  be  planted  to  advantage  in  the  back  ground  of  an  her- 
baceous border,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  hid  from 
view  by  the  plants  in  front.  In  both  these  situations  they 
may  be  planted  singly,  in  irregular  lines,  or  groups  of  three  or 
five.  And  here,  perhaps,  the  less  choice  kinds  are  more  in 
character  than  the  finest,  as  a  high  state  of  culture  is  neither 
convenient  nor  expected.  To  be  effective  en  masse  is  all  that 
is  looked  for,  and  the  showiest  kinds  should  be  chosen,  and 
left  to  assume  their  natural  form  of  growth. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  plant  for  small 
gardens.  We  think,  however,  it  may  be  agreeably  disposed 
in  such  in  avenues,  or  in  groups  near  the  boundary,  filling  up 
in  front  with  dwarf  shrubs,  herbaceous,  or  summer-flowering 
plants.  It  appears  to  us  anything  but  difficult  to  effect  such 
an  arrangement  with  this  plant  as  shall  relieve  the  flatness 
often  so  tiresome  in  small  gardens. 

The  amateur,  who  cultivates  with  the  view  of  producing 
the  flowers  or  spikes  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  will 
probably  prefer  planting  in  square  beds  or  rows.  This  is 
convenient  for  shading,  and  places  the  whole  under  his  eye 
at  one  time.  If  planted  in  beds,  set  them  three  feet  apart  ; 
if  in  rows,  three  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  four  feet  from 
row  to  row,  that  one  may  walk  conveniently  between  them. 

In  regard  to  the  soil  suitable  for  our  flower  it  happily  is 
not  over  fastidious  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  as  its 
fleshy  porous  roots  and  large  soft  leaves,  with  high  perspira- 
tory powers,  abundantly  testify.  It  is  found  to  thrive  well  in 
common  garden  soil,  although,  if  a  choice  is  at  hand,  loam, 
sandy  rather   than   clayey,    may   be    preferred.     We    need, 
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perhaps,  scarcely  say,  that  a  situation  airy,  and  freely  exposed 

to  the  sun,  is  indispensable  if  we  wish  to  carry  culture  to  the 

highest  pitch  of  success. 

As  our  remarks  are  intended  for  the   guidance  of  the  be- 

r 
ginner,  we  will  suppose  him  to  have  obtained  a  supply  of 

plants  in  October,  and  from  that  period  we  will  trace  their 

culture.     First,  let  us  ask,  "  Have  these  plants  been  raised 

from  cuttings  or  from  seed?"     Seedlings  we  think  preferable, 

where  the  correctness  of  the  varieties  can  be  guaranteed  by 

the  raiser  having  previously  bloomed   them;  but,  as  some 

kinds  only  are  re-produced  true  from  seed,   it   is  likely  the 

stock  will  consist  partly  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  it  should  be  dug  two- 
spit  deep.  Where  spring  planting  is  intended,  throw  up  the 
earth  in  ridges  in  autumn,  that  it  may  become  mellowed  by 
the  winter's  frost.  In  all  cases  this  practice  is  beneficial,  but 
it  is  especially  so  where  the  soil  is  of  close  texture  or  retentive 
of  moisture,  A  good  dressing  of  manure,  not  too  far  decom- 
posed, may  be  strewed  over  the  soil  previous  to  ridging,  and 
mixed  in  during  the  operation.  One  advantage  of  this  is,  the 
manure  will  keep  the  clods  light,  and  give  the  sun  and  air  a 
freer  entry;  and,  farther,  the  soil  will  become  more  evenly 
impregnated  with  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  manure  as 
they  are  washed  down  by  the  rain.  One  point  in  planting,  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  state  of  the 
ground.  To  use  a  common  gardening  phrase,  the  earth  should 
''move  like  an  ash-heap"  at  the  time  this  work  is  done: 
rather  would  we  wait  a  fortnight  beyond  the  most  advan- 
tageous season,  than  ^plant  when  the  ground  is  wet  or  clammy. 
The  plants  should  be  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  not  too  low, 
pressing  the  soil  well  round  the  neck  by  a  gentle  stroke  of  the 
foot.  This  done,  watering  must  be  attended  to,  if  the  season 
be  dry,  using  weak  liquid  manure,  breaking  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  hoe  the  day  after  the  water  is  given.  Frequent 
loosening  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  indeed  an  important  part 
of  culture,  and  should  be  attended  to  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  growing  season. 

Unless  the  plants  struck  in  spring  and  summer  can  be 
planted  out  not  later  than  October,  we  should  advise  their 
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being  kept  in  pots  under  glass  during  winter  and  transferred 
to  their  permanent  places  in  the  month  of  March.  Vigorous 
heahhy  plants,  when  well  established,  seldom  suffer  much 
from  the  frost  of  winter  when  growing  in  the  open  air ;  but 
where  the  sorts  are  delicate,  the  plants  feeble,  or  not  well 
rooted,  it  is  far  otherwise.  We  know  an  instance  of  an  ama- 
teur losing  nearly  one-half  of  his  stock  during  winter,  the 
plants  being  in  the  condition  last  described.  In  all  cases  it  is 
a  wise  precaution  to  earth  up  the  plants  remaining  in  the 
ground  at  the  close  of  autumn,  that  the  rain  may  not  settle 
around  them  ;  and  if  a  few  small  hand-glasses  can  be  spared 
to  shelter  the  rare  or  delicate  kinds,  so  much  the  better. 
Bloomed  seedlings  are  almost  invariably  strong,  and  may  be 
transferred  to  a  permanent  situation  in  the  garden  imme- 
diately that  the  flowering  is  over :  other  seedlings,  whether 
raised  in  autumn  or  spring,  should  never  be  planted  out  until 
the  end  of  April. 

When  transplanting  is  done  in  the  autumn,  the  plants  should 
be  guarded  during  the  first  winter  against  the  injurious  effects 
that  may  arise  from  the  changes  of  the  weather.  When  a 
sudden  thaw  succeeds  frost  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
the  plants  upheaved,  and  their  roots  greatly  exposed.  It  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  to  replant  them ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
necessary  end  may  be  attained  by  drawing  the  soil  around 
them,  and  pressing  them  firmly  with  the  foot. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  season  of  flowering  may  be 
greatly  prolonged  by  striking  and  transplanting  at  different 
seasons.  There  is  a  difference  of  at  least  six  weeks  in  the 
period  of  flowering  between  plants  removed  early  in  autumn 
and  late  in  spring;  and  of  this  we  may  avail  ourselves  to 
lengthen  the  succession,  or  to  obtain  a  full  bloom  early  or  late, 
as  particular  circumstances  may  require.  Early-rooted  cut- 
tings and  old  plants  may  be  induced  to  bloom  in  July,  and 
late-rooted  cuttings  and  spring-sown  seedlings  in  November. 
Hence  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
flowers  for  four  successive  months. 

Every  flower  has  its  enemies.  The  dahlia  has  to  battle 
with   the  thrip  and  earwig ;  the  pink  and  carnation  require 
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protection  from  the  wire-worm ;  the  enemies  of  the  rose  arc 
"legion;"  and  the  hollyhock  suffers  from  the  slug.  It  is  in 
winter  and  early  spring  that  these  creatures  feast  on  the  leaves 
with  most  relish;  and  as  a  preference  is  shown  to  the  youngest, 
the  loss  is  the  greater,  for  they  are  most  actively  engaged  in 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  plant.  '  Happily  for  us  our 
enemy  is  not  remarkable  for  agility.  Slug-traps  are  numerous, 
and  well  known  to  all  who  possess  a  garden.  A  pair  of  keen 
eyes,  aided  by  a  bright  light  in  the  morning  or  evening  dur- 
ing moist  weather,  proves  a  most  effective  method  of  check- 
ing their  ravages.  A  less  troublesome  one  is,  perhaps,  to 
strew  a  few  cabbage  leaves  around  the  plants  :  beneath  these 
the  little  animals  take  refuge,  and  may  be  easily  caught  and 
destroyed.  Some  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  to  guard 
against  them,  it  is  well  to  strew  lime,  wood-ashes,  or  soot 
around  the  plants. 

Fogging  of  the  leaves  in  winter  is  very  prevalent  among 
hollyhocks.  The  plant  is  then  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest ; 
the  leaves  are  very  apt  to  decay ;  and,  if  they  are  not  speedily 
removed,  the  contagion  spreads.  As  a  preventive  of  this  evil, 
the  frame  should  be  set  in  a  sunny  place  ;  and  too  much  air 
can  scarcely  be  given,  provided  moisture  and  severe  frost  be 
excluded. 

As  frost  is  not  unusual  in  the  month  of  March* — the  time 
we  recommend  for  spring  planting — the  plants  which  have 
been  brought  from  a  frame  will  still  require  some  protection. 
For  this  purpose  an  inverted  flower-pot  answers  admirably.  It 
may  be  placed  over  the  plant  in  the  evening,  and  removed 
again  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

But  while  paying  proper  attention  to  the  young  plants, 
from  which  we  expect  the  finest  blooms,  we  must  not  forget 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  those  which  have  gladdened  us 
with  their  blossoms  during  the  preceding  year.  The  ground, 
especially  if  there  have  been  many  visitors,  will  be  trodden 
firm,  and  should  be  well  broken  up  with  a  fork  early  in 
March.     A  good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  worked  in 

*  April  in  our  climate. — Ed. 
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during  this  operation.  The  hollyhoclc  is  not  a  flower  that 
will  long  lie  dormant  beneath  the  influences  of  the  sunny  days 
of  spring.  Soon  the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise,  and  often  so 
numerous  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  some.  This 
should  be  done  so  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  formed  to 
enable  one  to  judge  which  will  be  the  strongest.  Allow  no 
plant  to  develope  more  than  three  spikes,  some  two  only,  and 
a  weak  plant  one.  The  most  of  the  leading  modern  kinds 
commence  the  formation  of  flower-buds  at  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  If  the  situation  be  at  all  exposed,  the  spikes  must 
be  tied  to  stakes  at  an  early  period :  the  first  tie  may  be  ad- 
vantageously made  at  the  height  of  about  fifteen  inches.  At 
this  period  of  growth  the  wood  of  the  stem  is  soft,  and  the  tie 
should  be  made  with  a  broad  band  of  bast,  not  twisted,  and 
so  made  that  it  will  slip  up  the  stake  as  the  stem  rises.  As 
the  stem  cannot  be  drawn  close  to  the  stake  without  injuring 
the  flowers,  two  stakes  will  be  necessary  where  one  stem  only 
rises  from  a  plant.  The  stakes  should  be  placed  opposite,  and 
the  stem  brought  between  them,  so  that  the  three  objects  form 
a  straight  line  :  pass  the  bast  round  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
drawing  it  to  the  one  stake ;  and  perform  the  same  operation 
a  ^ew  inches  higher  up,  tying  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
so  on,  tying  to  each  stake  alternately  as  the  stem  rises.  When 
two  or  three  stems  rise  from  one  plant,  three  stakes  will  be 
necessary,  and  they  should  be  placed  triangularly,  tying  as 
before. 

The  flowering  season,  then,  is  at  length  arrived,  and  with 
what  pleasure  do  we  hail  the  first  flowers  as  they  break  upon 
the  sight.  With  their  expansion  we  feel  rewarded  for  the 
year's  toil.  What  symmetry  of  form  marks  our  choicest 
productions !  What  variation,  and  what  delicacy  of  hue, 
pervade  the  assembled  mass !  Well  may  we  exclaim  as  we 
admire — 

"  Who  can  paint 
Like  Nature  ?     Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  her  gay  creations,  tints  like  these  ?" 

The  interest  increases  day  by  day ;  every  visit,  however 
oft-repeated,  discloses  some  new  candidate  for  admiration — 
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'^  something  to  please  and  something  to  instruct" — till,  from 
the  solitary  flower  blushing  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  the 
flower-stalk  rises  a  column  of  beauty.  The  stem,  at  the 
time  of  the  expansion  of  the  first  blossoms,  is  probably  five 
or  six  feet  high  ;  and,  as  we  count  the  rows  of  embryo  flowers 
which  stud  its  length,  and  know  that  they  will  still  expand,  we 
wonder  when  and  where  our  joys  will  come  to  an  end.  The 
arrival  of  winter  alone  is  likely  to  stay  their  unfolding,  and 
that  is  too  far  in  the  distance  to  mar  our  present  enjoyment. 
It  should  be  our  aim  to  preserve  the  column  as  perfect  as 
possible.  If  any  flowers  expand  irregularly,  of  bad  color 
or  form,  they  should  be  immediately  cut  out,  Avhen  the 
space  created  by  their  removal  will  be  filled  up  by  the  fuller 
expansion  of  the  surrounding  flowers. 

RAISING    NEW    VARIETIES. 

If  the  cultivator  have  the  leisure,  or  be  fond  of  employing 
himself  among  his  flowers,  he  will  find  an  ample  field  for 
amusement  in  the  crossing  of  the  various  kinds,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  novelties  and  improvements.  If  this  end  be  con- 
templated, we  should  advise  a  separate  plat  to  be  set  apart, 
however  small,  that  he  may  carry  on  his  plans  unmolested. 
Other  advantages  likewise  accrue  from  this  arrangement. 
First,  no  shading  is  necessary  ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  injurious. 
Then  the  finest  varieties  may  be  set  together  beyond  the  fer- 
tilizing influence  of  the  inferior  ones.  Again,  the  best  situa- 
tion for  obtaining  seeds  is  a  warm  sunny  border,  with  a  rather 
dry  soil,  but  such  is  not  the  most  suitable  for  the  production 
of  large  handsome  flowers.  Perhaps  we  could  not  raise  the 
"question,  "What  constitutes  a  good  hollyhock?"  more  op- 
portunely than  at  the  present  juncture  ;  for  without  a  distinct 
conception  on  this  point  much  labor  in  hybridizing  will,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  be  but  fll-directed.  I  am  indebted  to  three 
leading  cultivators  for  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and,  after  pre- 
senting these,  I  shall  off'er  a  sketch  of  my  own  idea  of  a  perfect 
flower.  Mr.  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  writes — "  The  following 
is  what  I  consider  the  properties  of  a  first-rate  flower — 
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"  1.  The  diameter  of  the  centre  should  not  be  less  than  three 
inches,  and  the  outline  not  less  than  half  a  globe  :  the  florets 
of  which' it  is  composed  should  be  thick,  dense,  whole  on  the 
edges,  and  entirely  free  from  fringe  or  serrature. 

"2.  The  principal,  or  guard-petals,  should  not  extend  more 
than  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  beyond  the  outline  of  the 
centre  :  they  should  be  thick  and  flat,  forming  a  circle,  and 
entirely  free  from  notch  or  serrature. 

"3.  Size  is  a  distinct  property:  when  equal  in  other  re- 
spects, the  larger  the  better." 

In  addition  to  the  points  already  named,  we  would  say 
that  the  color,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  clear  and  de- 
cided. In  striped,  veined,  mottled  or  shaded  flowers,  the 
ground  and  overlaying  color  should  be  distinct  and  well- 
defined,  free  from  all  confusion.  The  guard-petals  should  be 
of  great  substance,  neither  ridgy,  serrated,  nor  curled.  I 
should  like,  also,  to  see  the  flowers  of  increased  substance, 
free  from  pockets,  and  of  dwarfer  habit.  We  look  for  great 
improvement  in  this  latter  point.  Viewing  the  plant  merely 
as  an  object  for  garden-decoration,  the  height  to  which  it 
grows  is  perhaps  no  disadvantage,  but  often  a  recommenda- 
tion. When  rising  behind  dwarfer  plants,  it  indeed  presents 
a  noble  appearance,  and  may  justly  be  styled  the  monarch  of 
the  garden.  But  as  a  florist's  flower,  we  hold  this  to  be  an 
objection,  and  to  the  correcting  of  this  point  the  attention 
should  be  directed.  It  is  probable  that  important  results 
would  arise  from  hybridizing  with  the  dwarfer  species,  or 
saving  seed  from  the  dwarfest  varieties. 

With  a  camel-hair  pencil,  we  are  prepared  for  crossing. 
The  best  time  for  carrying  on  this  work  is  the  morning,  and 
so  soon  as  the  dew  passes  from  the  flowers.  There  are,  per- 
haps, no  varieties,  however  double,  which  will  not  yield 
stamens  or  styles  to  a  close  inspection.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  collect  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  by  passing  the  brush 
lightly  over  them,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  flower  re- 
quired to  produce  seed.  Such  kinds  as  are  not  very  double, 
and  seed  freely,  may  be  grown  in  a  rich  soil,  and  the  spikes 
may  be    shortened,   leaving,    after   thinning,    about   twelve 
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flowers  on  each.  Never  allow  a  bad  or  imperfect  flower  to 
remain  for  seed:  invariably  pull  off"  such  immediately  that  it 
appears.  The  very  double  kinds  may  be  grown  in  a  poor 
soil.  The  spikes  should  not  be  shortened,  but  the  flowers  of 
all  will  require  a  plentiful  thinning.  As  the  flowers  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  stem  die  off",  the  petals  should  be  drawn  from 
the  calyx,  to  prevent  moisture  from  gathering  round  the  seed- 
vessels,  which  would  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the  seed.  Hand- 
pickuig  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this;  and 
if  the  petals  are  ready  to  be  separated,  they  will  yield  to  a 
slight  pull  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Crossing  may  be 
repeated  day  by  day,  as  the  flowers  expand,  until  we  reach 
the  top  of  the  stem.  The  plants  should  be  watered  freely 
during  the  formation  of  the  seeds  ;  and  as  the  latter  ripen  (the 
shrivelling  of  the  calyx  is  a  tolerably  correct  test  of  fitness) 
they  may  be  gathered,  and  tied  in  coarse  muslin  bags,  sepa- 
rately or  not  as  the  cultivator  may  please,  and  placed  in  a 
dry,  airy,  sunny  situation.  With  such  as  flower  late  the 
spikes  may  be  cut  from  the  plants,  and  placed  upright  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  under  a  south  wall,  where  the  seeds  will  ripen 
better  than  if  detached  from  the  stem.  The  seeds  first  gathered 
may  be  sown  immediately,  as  there  will  be  time  for  them  to 
germinate  and  become  strong  before  the  commencement  of 
winter.  The  bulk  of  the  seed,  however,  cannot  be  sown  to 
advantage  before  the  spring  ;  and  early  in  March  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  time.  In  both  cases  we  would  sow  thinly  in  pots, 
placing  them  in  a  pit  or  house,  where  they  would  command 
a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  and  so  soon  as  four  or  six  leaves  are 
formed  they  should  he  transplanted,  four  round  a  4-inch  pot. 
Those  raised  in  autumn  may  remain  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter ;  or  if  in  a  greenhouse,  they  should  be  placed  close  to 
the  glass,  and  freely  exposed  to  air  and  light.  Watch  closely 
for  slugs,  and  remove  any  leaves  that  may  decay.  In  April 
they  may  be  transferred  to  the  spot  where  intended  to  flower  ; 
and  to  do  them  justice,  they  should  not  be  planted  closer 
than  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  one  foot  from  plant  to 
plant.  They  should  be  watered  and  hoed  frequently  during 
the  summer,  and  tying  up  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 
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They  will  flower  in  September  and  October  of  the  same 
year ;  and  as  any  exhibit  themselves  of  inferior  merit  they 
may  be  destroyed,  which  will  give  the  remaining  ones  more 
room  for  development.  Some  varieties  come  true  from  seed, 
or  so  nearly  so  that  it  would  require  the  most  practised  eye  to 
distinguish  them ;  others  come  true  in  color,  but  vary  much 
in  degree  of  fulness  and  general  quality ;  while  others,  again, 
vary  both  in  color  and  quality — maroon  flowers  producing 
white,  yellow,  red,  and  the  like. 

PROPAGATION. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  few  remarks  on  propagation. 

We  know  of  but  three  modes  of  propagating  the  hollyhock  : 
1.  By  seed ;  2.  By  cuttings ;  and  3.  By  dividing  the  roots. 
The  first  mode  has  been  already  discussed :  it  remains  for  us 
to  consider  the  two  latter.  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  the 
best  mode  of  obtaining  good  plants,  and  the  practice  may  be 
carried  on  from  March  to  October.  Most  of  the  old  plants 
give  an  abundance  of  young  shoots  early  in  spring ;  and  so 
soon  as  these  become  a  little  hard  they  may  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  stem,  leaving  about  three  of  the  best  shoots  for  flower- 
spikes.  Place  three  or  four  cuttings  round  a  5-inch  pot,  in  a 
rather  light  sandy  soil.  Plunge  them  in  a  close  frame,  where, 
in  a  few  weeks,  they  will  have  formed  new  leaves  and  roots, 
and  may  be  potted  off",  each  in  a  separate  4-inch  pot.  As  fresh 
shoots  form  on  the  old  plants  they  may  be  treated  similarly, 
up  to  midsummer,  after  which  period  we  would  prefer  leaving 
the  wood  to  become  hard  before  making  the  cuttings.  In  the 
latter  case  a  single  eye  is  sufficient  to  make  a  plant ;  but  the 
wood-shoots,  and  not  the  flower-shoots,  should  be  chosen.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  eyes  developed  at  the  base  of  a 
spike  produce  wood-shoots,  but  they  more  usually  produce 
flower-shoots.  The  latter  take  root  and  form  plants,  but  are  not 
of  the  best  description.  Cuttings  made  from  single  eyes  may 
be  completely  buried  beneath  the  soil,  leaving  the  foot-stalk 
only  protruding  above  :  they  should  then  be  placed  in  a  close 
frame,  if  with  bottom-heat  so  much  the  better,  and  the  eyes 
quickly  push  through  the  soil,  and  form  stout  healthy  plants. 
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These,  when  rooted,  may  also  be  transferred  to  single  pots, 
there  to  await  transplantation  in  autumn  or  spring,  as  before 
recommended. 

Propagation  by  division  is  best  carried  out  in  autumn,  im- 
mediately that  the  flowering  is  over.  A  large,  well-ordered 
plant  may  sometimes  be  divided  into  several,  but  in  general 
three  or  four  is  a  more  advantageous  number.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  gained  by  breaking  the  old  plants  into  too  many 
pieces  :  every  separate  part  should  carry  with  it  a  good  share 
of  roots.  Seedlings  and  others  that  may  bloom  late  cannot  be 
divided  till  the  spring.  March  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time,  and 
the  fragments,  if  not  broken  too  fine,  will  flower  Avell  during 
the  first  autumn. 

It  is  but  the  few  who  grow  for  exhibition,  but  they  are 
often  the  most  ardent  cultivators ;  and  we  would  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject  ere  we  conclude. 

EXHIBITING    THE    FLOWERS. 

There  are  two  modes  of  exhibiting  hollyhocks — by  single 
flowers,  and  spikes.  Some  cultivators  have  advocated  the 
withdrawal  of  prizes  for  single  flowers,  and  depending  on 
spikes  alone.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  exhibition  of 
spikes  creates  a  greater  display,  and  affords  a  truer  idea  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  flower.  On  this  ground,  then, 
we  admit  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  this  mode  of  e^s- 
hibiting,  but  doubt  whether  the  entire  exclusion  of  single 
flowers  will  not  prevent  many  amateurs  from  entering  the 
list  as  competitors.  To  exhibit  single  flowers  does  little 
damage  to  the  garden  at  home,  and  they  are  easily  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  exhibition.  To  exhibit  spikes  requii*es  too 
great  a  sacrifice  where  a  few  plants  only  are  grown ;  and 
moreover,  they  form,  however  closely  stowed  away,  a  some- 
what cumbrous  package.  We  know  that  many  amateurs 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  the  gratification  they  afford 
others  by  their  pursuit,  as  in  marking  the  brilliancy  of  color 
and  symmetry  of  form,  or  inhaling  the  sweets  of  their  fa- 
vorite flowers.  The  most  emulous  of  such  would  pause  ere 
they  cut  twelve  spikes  of  their  finest  kinds  from  a  limited 
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collection.  They  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  behold 
tarnished  in  a  day  what  would  have  given  pleasure  for  weeks, 
had  the  spikes  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants.  We 
think;  then,  there  should  be  two  classes,  one  for  spikes  and 
one  for  single  flowers.  Make  the  former  the  more  valuable 
prize,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  do  not  exclude  the  latter. 

The  spikes  exhibited  vary  in  height  from  one  to  two  feet. 
The  flowers  near  the  base  of  the  stem  are  generally  the  finest, 
(although  this  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  state  of  the 
weather  in  which  they  are  formed  and  expanded,)  and  conse- 
quently the  aim  should  be  to  preserve  such.  To  this  end  all 
lateral  flower-spikes  are  destroyed,  and  the  top  is  cut  ofl"  the 
main  about  two  feet  from  the  lovv^est  bud,  at  the  time  this  ex- 
pands^ that  the  flowers  may  close  over  the  top,  and  the  spike 
look  complete.  By  shading,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  spike  may  be  kept  in  a  showable  condition  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  In  choosing  for  exhibition,  whether  spikes  or  single 
flowers,  we  should  be  guided  by  the  standard  previously  laid 
down  :  the  nearer  the  flowers  approached  to  that  the  more 
perfect  should  we  consider  our  stand.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  mere  cultivator  for  amusement  to  dive  so  deep 
into  the  science  of  floriculture,  but  the  exhibitor  should  cer- 
tainly obtain  a  clear  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
flower  before  he  enters  the  field  of  competition. 


Art.  V.     Suburban  Visits. 

A  RECENT  leisure  day  afl'orded  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
some  of  our  suburban  friends,  and  the  brief  notes  we  made 
we  now  jot  down  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Garden  of  Wm.  Bacon,  Washington  Street,  June  20th. — 
Mr.  Bacon's  houses  and  stores  are  situated  on  Washington 
street,  and  occupy  nearly  the  front  of  one  square  ;  his  garden 
extends  in  the  rear  for  several  hundred  feet,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  streets,  and  contains  some  two  or  three  acres.  For- 
merly this  was  all  marsh  land,  overflowed  by  every  tide  ;  but 
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after  the  construction  of  the  mill  dam  the  water  was  shut 
out,  and  it  remained  a  low  marshy  piece  of  ground,  over- 
flowed occasionally  from  the  rear,  and  watered  by  a  stream 
from  above,  which  brought  with  it  the  wash  of  the  high 
lands  which  border  on  Washington  street. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Bacon  commenced 
making  a  garden  of  this  low  ground ;  the  first  object  was  to 
raise  it  above  the  salt  water.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Bacon  that 
tan,  which  could  be  had  in  abundance  near  by,  and  at  a  low 
price,  would  be  just  the  article,  and  he  at  once  commenced 
raising  the  ground  with  it.  It  seemed  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose, and  gradually  the  work  went  on  until  hundreds  of  loads 
were  absorbed  in  raising  the  premises,  and  fitting  it  for  the 
growth  of  trees,  which  now  cover  it  in  every  part. 

Only  an  inspection  of  the  premises  will  show  the  labor  and 
perseverance  which  were  necessary  to  reclaim  such  a  low 
and  marshy  spot ;  where,  a  few  years  since,  the  tide  ebbed 
and  flowed,  are  now  growing  pear,  plum  and  peach  trees  of 
large  size,  producing  their  bushels  of  fruit.  In  the  loose  and 
permeable  soil,  formed  of  tan,  marsh  mud  and  debris  of  the 
street  wash,  the  roots  of  everything  appear  to  ramble  freely, 
and  the  best  evidence  that  they  are  at  home  in  such  a  loca- 
tion is  the  vigor  of  the  trees,  and  their  good  crops.  Mr. 
Bacon  has  taken  particular  pains  to  possess  all  the  choice  and 
newer  pears,  and  we  found  growing  here,  in  addition  to  those 
well  known,  the  Swan's  Orange,  Grand  Soleil,  Beurre  Lange- 
lier,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne,  Merriam,  Ad- 
ams, Sheldon,  Poire  d'Albret,  Collins,  &c.,  &,c.  Many  of  the 
pears  have  not  set  well  the  present  year ;  still,  we  found  a 
good  crop  on  some  of  the  trees. 

In  addition  to  the  fruit  trees,  Mr.  Bacon  has  a  large  variety 
of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  possessing  something  more 
than  that  utilitarian  spirit,  which  would  transfer  every  flower 
border  and  parterre  into  a  mass  of  pear  trees,  each  tree  being 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  so  many  dollars  and 
cents.  Mr.  Bacon  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the  taste, 
labor  and  expense  with  which  he  has  transformed  a  marsh 
into  a  beautiful  fruit  and  flower  garden. 
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Residence  of  R.  W.  Ames,  Auburn  Court. — Following 
closely  after  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  Ames  has  seemed  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  testing  the  fact,  whether  true  enjoyment  of  a  good 
garden  does  not  arise  from  having  overcome  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  its  formation.  One  would  think  so  to  see  what 
Mr.  Ames  has  accomplished  :  for,  if  fine  gardens  can  be  made 
with  such  materials,  what  may  not  be  done  when  everything 
is  favorable  to  their  completion  ?  We  note  them  now  more 
to  show  how  poor  a  piece  of  ground  may  be  made  pro- 
ductive and  beautiful,  rather  than  from  any  particular  feat- 
ures of  importance,  as  it  is  only  three  or  four  years  since  Mr. 
Ames  commenced  the  work  of  reclaiming  his  land. 

Situated  on  the  verge  of  the  highland  which  formerly 
made  the  boundary  of  the  bay,  Mr.  Ames's  ground  extends 
at  the  base  over  an  acre  or  two  of  marsh,  which  occasionally 
was  covered  with  salt  water.  So  soft  and  comparatively  bot- 
tomless was  the  premises,  that  the  piles  for  the  fence  are 
driven  twenty-three  feet  into  the  ground  for  a  foundation. 
To  raise  it  up,  and  make  dry  land,  four  hundred  cords  of  tan 
were  used,  and  it  is  now  not  only  dry  and  fine,  but  rich  and 
light  to  a  remarkable  degree,  many  of  the  pear  trees  having 
made  a  growth  last  year  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Everything 
appears  to  thrive  well,  especially  pears,  to  which  a  greater 
portion  of  the  ground  is  devoted ;  plums  looked  very  well, 
having  a  large  crop ;  and  a  strawberry  bed  of  only  a  small 
size  had  yielded  upwards  of  one  hundred  quarts,  and  yet 
more  to  ripen. 

On  the  high  ground  in  front  of  the  house,  the  main  en- 
trance to  which  is  from  Auburn  court,  are  two  old  trees  of 
the  Bleeker's  Meadow  pear,  which  Mr.  Ames  finds  to  be  very 
profitable,  disposing  of  the  entire  crop  from  each  tree  at  a  price 
which  pays  as  well  as  almost  any  other  variety ;  the  fruit  is 
handsome,  and  always  sells  well. 

Mr.  Ames's  house  stands  on  a  high  elevation,  originally 
with  a  bold  and  steep  descent,  to  what  was  once  the  border 
of  the  flats  connected  with  Charles  river.  This  steep  bank 
has  been  formed  into  two  large  and  broad  terraces,  which 
connect  it  with  the  garden.  From  the  house  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained. 
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If  any  one  living  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city,  and 
immediately  upon  the  border  of  flat  lands  similar  to  Mr. 
Ames's,  is  desirous  of  seeing  how  much  can  be  made  of 
such  places,  they  could  not  do  better  than  to  inspect  his 
garden,  or  that  of  Mr.  Bacon,  which  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  happy  to  show.  A  moderate  expense,  and  a  de- 
termination to  reclaim  a  naturally  low  and  apparently  worth- 
less piece  of  ground  will  enable  the  possessor  of  many  such 
spots  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  productive  fruit  gardens  ;  for 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  fruit  trees 
like,  particularly  pears,  it  is  a  deep  and  mellow  soil,  moist 
without  being  wet,  in  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  and  find 
nourishment  during  our  annual  summer  droughts,  so  trying  to 
vegetation. 

Garden  of  Mr.  Francis  Dana. — ^Near  to  Dudley  street, 
in  the  rear  of  the  new  Baptist  church,  is  situated  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Dana,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  pomologists,  from 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  growth  of  seedling  pears, 
three  or  four  of  which  are  among  the  best  of  our  American 
pears,  and  one  in  particular,  the  greatest  acquisition  ever  yet 
made  to  this  fruit,  surpassing  even  the  Seckel.  The  crop  is 
rather  light  this  year,  and  the  opportunity  for  seeing  them 
may  not  be  so  good  as  last  season.  We  have  already  inci- 
dentally noticed  them  at  various  times,  and  described  his 
Martha  Anne,  and  we  hope  to  give  a  similar  account  of  the 
others,  after  having  had  another  chance  to  give  them  a  trial. 

Oar  correspondent,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabot,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  has  alluded  to  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  Mr.  Dana's  efforts  in  raising  new 
varieties,  (p.  131.)  He  has  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  been 
lucky;  though  we  do  not  attribute  it  so  much  to  luck  as  to 
perseverance.  We  have  never  been  willing  to  believe  the 
popular  doctrine  that  seedling  fruits  from  choice  varieties 
would  return  to  or  approach  the  wild  type  ;  but  that  the  ten- 
dency is  to  improvement ;  and  that  while  a  majority  of  trees 
raised  from  any  particular  choice  sort  may  not  be  equal  to 
the  original,  a  few  will  be  as  good,  and  some  show  a.  decided 
superiority,  either  in  habit,  growth  or  quality ;  this,  at  least, 
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has  been  our  experience  in  the  growth  of  many  thousands  of 
seedling  plants  and  fruits.  The  success  lies  in  the  quantity- 
produced  ;  in  twenty  seedlings  there  may  be  no  great  change, 
but  in  a  thousand  there  may  be  many ;  and  whoever  under^ 
takes  to  raise  seedlings  of  any  kind  must  not  expect  to  reap 
a  golden  harvest  without  labor.  To  grow  and  fruit  a  thou- 
sand trees  is  no  small  task ;  yet  is  the  only  Avay  in  which  we 
can  expect  great  results. 

And,  while  speaking  of  seedlings,  we  may  make  a  passing 
remark,  that  success  ever  lies  farther  back  than  sowing  the 
seed.  The  change  begins  not  here,  but  with  the  growth  of 
the  seed  itself:  thus,  the  seed  of  a  fruit  tree  taken  from  a 
garden  where  there  were  only  two  other  kinds  cultivated,  and 
perhaps  only  one  of  them  a  very  choice  one,  would  not  be  as 
likely  to  show  an  improvement,  as  seed  taken  from  a  garden 
where  there  were  many  varieties,  and  a  majority  of  them  the 
choicest  kinds  ;  and,  still  further,  hybridization  would  be  less 
I  likely  to  be  effected  in  some  gardens  than  others,  according 
to  the  near  proximity  of  the  trees.  So,  too,  affinity  of  habit 
is  likely  to  affect  the  future  character  of  the  off"spring.  Two 
certain  kinds  may  be  fertilized  which  would  give  a  better 
progeny  than  two  other  sorts.  A  poor  growing  choice  va- 
riety, fertilized  with  another  of  similar  quality  and  habit 
would  probably  give  an  enfeebled  race ;  whilst  a  strong 
growing  ordinary  pear,  fertilized  with  a  choice  weak  growing 
one  would  give  off'spring,  part  of  which  would  probably  par- 
take of  one  parent  and  part  of  the  other,  yet,  undoubted- 
ly, some  of  them  would  possess  the  good  traits  of  both. 
Thus  we  see  how  many  circumstances  are  likely  to  affect 
the  future  stock,  and  when  this  is  left  to  chance  the  only 
hope  of  success  is  the  growth  of  a  great  quantity  from  which 
to  select.  The  simple  fact  that  all  our  best  apples  are  chance 
seedlings  of  our  native  growth,  shows  to  what  an  extent  im- 
provement takes  place  5  for  in  many  instances,  as  with,  the 
Baldwin,  Williams,  Porter,  &c.,  no  selection  was  made^  as 
they  were  solitary  trees  from  a  single  seed. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  Mr.  Dana's  is  a  perfect 
crowd  of  trees:  in  his  attempt  to  fruit  and  test  his  new 
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kinds  he  has  grafted  and  regrafted  his  trees,  cutting  off  even 
very  excellent  pears,  in  order  to  get  his  scions  on  strong 
stocks  for  bearing  early.  One  or  two  kinds  are  now  fruit- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  the  appearances  indicate  some 
fine  varieties. 

Mr.  Dana  has  also  a  lot  of  seedling  grapes,  from  which  he 
expects  some  excellent  sorts,  and  if  his  success  is  equal  to 
that  in  his  growth  of  the  pear,  we  may  expect  soon  to  have 
some  desirable  acquisitions  to  this  fine  fruit. 

Residence  of  Capt.  Jos.  Lovett,  2d,  Beverly,  Mass. — For 
a  long  time  we  have  endeavored  to  gratify  ourselves  with  a 
visit  to  the  garden  of  Capt.  Lovett,  so  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  thorough  fruit  cultivators  of  Essex  county ;  but 
from  some  unforeseen  cause,  or  want  of  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, we  have  deferred  it  from  time  to  time  until  recently, 
when,  upon  learning,  as  we  had,  to  our  deep  regret,  of  the 
illness  of  Capt.  Lovett,  we  visited  Beverly  to  pass  a  pleasant 
half  hour  with  him.  Unfortunately,  we  found  him  unable  to 
accompany  us  in  a  hasty  ramble  through  the  grounds ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  we  wended  our  way  through  the  garden, 
and  were  delighted  to  find  everything  in  such  fine  order, 
entrusted,  as  the  care  of  everything  has  been  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  to  his  two  young  sons. 

As  we  have  said,  Capt.  Lovett  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
fruit  cultivators  in  Essex  county.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  about  twenty 
years,  and  during  that  time  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor, 
showing  large  quantities  of  fruit,  and  always  of  the  very 
finest  description  ,•  and  we  think  we  speak  correctly  when  we 
state  that  no  cultivator  has  ever  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the 
Society  so  little  of  inferior  quality  as  Capt.  Lovett.  His  suc- 
cess in  growing  the  smaller  fruits  has  been  remarkable,  some  of 
the  largest  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants  that  have  been  shown  in  past  years  have  been 
from  his  garden,  and  they  have  repeatedly  carried  off  the 
highest  premiums.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
with  us,  that  he  should  excel  with  these  fruits ;  but  we  found 
upon  our  visit,  that  the  grounds  of  Capt.  Lovett  are  admirably 
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located  to  grow  them,  as  well  as  all  fruits ;  and  though  local- 
ity alone,  would  of  course  amount  to  but  little,  yet  when 
coupled  with  the  enthusiasm  and  skill  with  which  he  carried 
forward  every  gardening  operation,  the  result  could  not  be 
other  than  successful. 

The  garden  of  Capt.  Lovett  is  of  four  or  five  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  forms  a  kind  of  basin,  being  high  on  three  sides, 
sloping  gently  to  the  centre,  with  a  large  brook  running 
through  it,  draining  it  of  superfluous  water,  and  yet  supplying 
it  with  moisture  in  summer.  The  soil  is  naturally  deep,  and 
is  made  rich  by  liberal  manuring.  Everything  looked  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  though  the  crop  of  fruit,  particularly  pears, 
as  in  most  localities,  is  light. 

One  plant  Capt.  Lovett  grows  to  great  perfection  ;  this  is 
the  rhubarb  ;  we  never  saw  such  specimens  of  the  Victoria  as 
we  saw  here  ;  roots  covering  with  their  stalks  and  leaves  ten 
feet  square  of  ground,  and  producing  stalks  weighing  three 
and  four  pounds  each.  Such  a  great  growth  we  supposed  could 
only  be  produced  on  trenched  ground ;  and  yet  he  assured 
us  it  was  only  the  natural  soil,  which  he  admitted  was  good, 
that  gave  it  such  vigor. 

Our  visit  only  made  us  regret  that  we  had  not  given  the 
Captain  a  call  before,  but  should  he  recover  his  health,  which 
we  hope  and  trust  he  may,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  more 
justice  to  a  descriptive  account  of  his  garden  than  our  hasty 
visit  would  allow  at  this  time. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  JVotices. 

The  Country  Gentleman  and  Prairie  Farmer. — It  is  not  our  prov- 
ince, even  if  it  were  our  desire,  to  notice  all  the  agricultural  publications  in 
the  country,  now  numbering,  we  believe,  about  Jijly.  When  we  com- 
menced our  magazine  there  were  only  four  of  any  note,  viz. :  The  American 
Farmer,  at  Baltimore ;  the  JVew  England  Farmer,  at  Boston  ;  the  Cultivator, 
at  Albany ;  the  Genesee  Farmer,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  and  we  believe  our 
publication,  in  point  of  seniority,  is  at  this  time  the  third  on  the  list,  the  old 
JSTew  England  Farmer  having  ceased  to  exist. 
VOL.  XX. NO.  VIII.  49 
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This  increase  of  agricultural  publications  speaks  -well  for  that  great  in- 
terest of  our  country,  agriculture  ;  it  shows  that  our  farmers  are  not  mere 
plodding  manipulators  of  the  soilj  but  that  they  are  reading,  thinking,  re- 
flecting men,  seeking  an  interchange  of  thought,  and  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  of  every  inquiring  mind  on  the  great  and  important 
science  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  now  by  having  before  us  the^?-s/  numbers  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  a  publication  growing  out  of  the 
Cultivator,  which,  wholly  devoted  to  the  practice  of  farming,  has  no  room  to 
give  to  the  horticultural  improvements  of  the  day,  nor  to  that  kind  of  intelli- 
gence which  would  please  our  rapidly  increasing  rural  population,  not  espec- 
ially engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  hut  feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
botli,  and  a  desire  to  keep  pace  with  its  progress  and  advancement.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  the  Cultivator  does  supply  all  these,  and  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  the  choicest  reading  on  all  subjects,  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
plain  country  farmer,  or  the  country  gentleman,  as  its  name  indicates. 

Another  paper  which  we  may  also  commend  to  our  friends  who  wish  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  West,  is  the  Prairie  Farmer,  the  hor- 
ticultural department  of  which  is  edited  by  our  old  friend  Dr.  Kinnicott, 
who  thus  rather  roughly  introduces  us  to  his  readers : — 

"Hovet's  Magazine  is  our  oldest  horticultural  journal — a  paper  of 
great  specific  merit,  which  always  pleases  us — when  it  happens  in  our  way. 
If  Mr.  Hovey  could  think  it  worth  his  while  to  favor  us  with  an  '  exchange,' 
we  might,  perhaps,  be  better  enabled  to  speak  by  book,  and  determine 
whether  or  not,  (as  some  have  hinted,)  this  old  standard  work  is,  really, 
rather  ultra — Hovetian." 

But  no  matter,  the  Doctor  is  a  right  generous  fellow,  and  if  he  has  had 
his  ear  poisoned  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  those  who  should  be  above  such 
things,  he  will  enjoy  our  favorite  monthly  all  the  more,  and  only  regret  that 
nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life  have  passed  away,  wiUiout  seeing  a  Journal, 
whose  possession  could  have  given  him  so  much  real  satisfaction.  We 
cheerfully  write  down  the  Doctor's  name  in  our  books. 


Art.  II.     Societies. 


HAMPDEN    horticultural. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  new  Society  took  place  on  Friday,  June  16th, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  The  display  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  members.  We  have  only  room  to  notice  the  report 
of  the  fruits  : — 

Among  the  fruits  we  saw  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  strawberries, 
from  Ira  B.  Sampson ;  rare  specimens  of  gooseberries,  from  H.  J.  Chapin ; 
finely  developed  cherries  of  the  Black  Tartarian  variety,  from  James  M. 
Thompson ;  Coe's  Transparent,  do.,  superior,  from  James  D.  Brewer ;  also 
fme  Black  Tartarian,  do.,  from  E.  Mclntyre,  Daniel  Gay,  and  others ;  also 
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beautiful  specimens  of  May  Duke  and  Bigarreau,  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Adams ; 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  strawberries,  Hovey,  Willey,  and  Jenny 
seedlings,  from  Daniel  Gay,  H.  J.  Chapin,  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Knox  o^  Long- 
meadow  ;  among  other  choice  specimens  of  strawberries,  was  a  plate  of 
Boston  Pine,  from  Ira  B.  Sampson  ;  also  of  the  Giant  Alpine,  from  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Edwards.  In  this  department  of  the  exhibition  there  were  also  other 
tempting  specimens  of  various  fruits,  which  we  are  sorry  we  have  not  room 
to  enumerate. — [Springfield  Republican.) 

PENNSYLVANIA    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  stated  meeting  of  this  Association  Avas  held  Friday  evening,  July  18, 
in  the  Sansom  street  Hall,  the  Museum  Building  having  been  recently  de-  . 
stroyed  by  fire.  The  President  in  the  chair.  The  display  exceeded  antici- 
pations for  midsummer,  where  little  from  conservatories  could  be  expected. 
There  were  six  large  collections  of  greenhouse  plants,  among  which  were 
many  of  much  beauty  and  interest.  The  new  plants  from  Mr.  Cope's  were 
objects  of  attraction,  especially  so  the  Nepenthes  Isevis,  a  new  species  of  the 
pitcher  plant  in  bloom.  The  finely  flowering  plants  from  Mr.  Fahnestock's 
were  admired;  the  choice  varieties  of  Mr.  Knorr  commanded  attention; 
the  flourishing  specimens  of  Mr.  Buist's  were  noticed,  and  the  well  grown, 
large  plants  in  Gen.  Patterson's  and  Dr.  Rush's  merited  praise.  The  fruits 
comprised  delicious  grapes  from  three  greenhouses — the  Black  Hamburgh ; 
White  Sweet  Water,  from  Eden  Hall ;  the  Black  Hamburgh,  White 
Frontignan,  from  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  the  White  Frontignan,  from 
Mr.  Cope's,  were  specimens  seldom  surpassed  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  peaches  from  the  latter  were  very  handsome ;  the  gooseberries,  from 
Mr.  Baxter,  were  large ;  a  fig,  weighing  six  ounces,  was  brought  by  Dr. 
Rush's  gardener.  Apricots,  pears,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  from 
various  sources,  served  to  complete  the  exhibition  of  fruits.  Vegetables  of 
the  best  quality  came  from  A.  L.  Felten's  and  Alfred  Cope's  grounds. 

Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

Collection  of  12  plants,  for  the  best,  to  Thos.  Robertson ;  for  the  second 
best,  to  James  Kent ;  for  the  third  best,  to  Isaac  Collins ;  and  a  special 
premium  for  a  collection,  to  Robt.  Buist.  Specimen  plant,  for  the  best,  to 
Thomas  Robertson ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Sinton,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Rush.  New  plants,  shown  for  the  first  time,  a  premium  of  five  dollars  was 
awarded  to  Jerome  Graff,  for  Nepenthes  Isevis,  &c. ;  and  one- of  a  dollar  to 
Meehan  &  Saunders,  for  a  fine  petunia.  Basket  of  cut  flowers — For  the 
best,  to  Jerome  Graff;  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Kent ;  of  indigenous 
flowers,  to  Meehan  &  Saunders.  Bouquets — Pair,  for  the  best,  to  Jerome 
Graff;  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Kent;  and  a  special  premium  of  two 
dollars,  for  seedling  hollyhocks,  very  fine,  to  Paschall  Morris  &  Co.,  West 
Chester.  The  Committee  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  Crinum  amabile,  from 
Dr.  Rush's  houses. 

By  the  Fruit  Committee — Grapes,  black  variety,  for  the  best,  (Black 
Hamburgh)  to  John  Riley;  for  second  best  (same  kind)  to  A.  Smith; 
white  variety,  for  the  best,  (the  White  Frontignan)  to  John  Riley ;  for  the 
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second  best,  (the  White  Muscat)  to  Anthony  Smith.  Apricots — For  the 
best,  to  Wm.  Johns ;  for  the  second  best,  to  A.  Parker.  Plums — for  the 
best,  to  Isaac  B.  Baxter.  Figs — For  the  best,  to  Jerome  Graff.  Goose- 
berries— For  the  best,  to  J.  B.  Baxter ;  for  the  second  best,  to  the  same^ 
And  a  special  premium  of  $2  for  a  dish  of  peaches,  to  Jerome  Graff. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables. — Tomatoes — For  the  best,  to  Wm 
Barry ;  for  the  second  best,  to  James  Jones.  For  the  best  display  by  a 
market  gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felten,  and  for  the  best  display  by  a  private 
gardener,  to  Wm.  Barry. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  report  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the 
Society,  at  the  late  fire  at  the  Chinese  Museum. 

The  subject  of  holding  the  Autumnal  Exhibition,  the  place  where,  and 
time  when,  and  of  providing  a  hall  for  stated  meetings,  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  to  superintend  Exhibitions. 

Six  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 


Art.  III.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  May  27th,  1854. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  to-day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  made  a  report  in  relation  to  the  Society's  Hall,  and  the 
arrangements  desired  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
estate,  and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
expediency  of  selling  the  Society's  property.  The  President,  and  Messrs. 
French,  Stickney  and  Wilder,  were  chosen  the  committee. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  read  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Society,  through  him, 
from  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris,  in  reference  to  a  parcel  of  squash  seeds,  which  ac- 
companied the  letter,  and  which  he  wished  presented  to  the  Society  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  members.  Accompanying  his  letter  was  another,  en- 
closing $10,  from  an  unknown  person,  presenting  the  Society  with  that 
amount,  to  be  awarded  as  premiums  for  the  best  specimens  of  squashes 
raised  from  the  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Harris.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  for  the  donation  of  seeds,  and  also  to  the  unknown  donor  of  the  lib- 
eral sum  of  $10. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey  it  was  voted  that  the  amount  of  $10  be  divided 
into  premiums  as  follows : — 

For  the  best  exhibition  of  squashes,  $5. 
For  the  next  best,  $3. 
For  the  next  best,  $2. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  letter  of  Dr.  Harris,  with  the  accompanying 
votes,  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  members,  and  the  seeds  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Vegetable  Committee,  for  presentation  to  all  who 
were  desirous  of  aiding  Dr.  Harris  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  classify  and 
arrange  all  the  different  varieties  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  uniform  nomenclature. 
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Messrs.  Wilder,  Walker  and  French  were  chosen  a  committee  to  test 
the  curculio  remedy  of  Mr.  Mathews  of  Ohio. 

W.  S.  King,  from  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  to  investigate  the 
doings  of  the  Fruit  Committee  for  1853,  made  a  report,  signed  by  only  two 
of  the  Committee,  which  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  June  3d. 

Opening  of  the  Hall. — On  account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season 
the  opening  of  the  Hall  was  postponed  from  the  13th  to  this  day.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  disagreeable  weather,  and  other  causes,  the  show  was  an  entire 
failure,  so  complete,  indeed,  that  no  charge  was  made  for  admission  to  the 
Hall.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  meagre  display  of  plants,  and,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  the  specimens  were  not  considered  worthy  of  the  pre- 
miums, as  will  be  seen  by  the  Chairman's  report. 

Cut  Flowers  :  From  J.  S.  Cabot,  fine  tulips.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cattleya  Mossae^a,  in  flower.  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  cut  flow- 
ers in  variety,  including  fine  tulips.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  54  plants,  viz.,  16 
azaleas,  including  6  seedlings,  8  pelargoniums,  15  fuchsias.  Gardenia  For- 
tum,  Rhyncosp6rnum  jasminoides,  Balsamia  latifolia  alba,  &c.,  &.c.  Plants 
and  flowers,  from  A.  Bowditch,  Evers  &  Bock,  J.  Nugent,  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
P.  Barnes,  Miss  Russell,  E.  M.  Richards,  Winship  &  Co.,  and  others. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIGMS    AND    GRATUITIES. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — For  the  best  collection,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $15. 
Fuchsias. — For  the  best  6  varieties,  to  Evers  &  Bock,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  #4. 
Pelargoniums. — For  the  best  6  varieties.   None  worthy  of  the  1st  premium. 

For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  value  of  the  second  premium, 
$6.     No  competition. 
Cut  Flowers. — For  the  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $5. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $4. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  $2. 
Pansies. — None  worthy  of  the  first  premium. 

For  the  best  12  varieties,  to  Parker  Barnes,  a  gratuity  of  ^3. 
Hawthorns. — For  the  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $3. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  $2. 
Azaleas. — For  the  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $6. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Evers  &  Bock,  $4. 

For  the  third  best,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  $3. 
Shrubby  Pjeonies. — For  the  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
Gratuities. — To  A.  Bowditch,  for  collection  of  greenhouse  plants,  $5. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  for  a  collection  of  Azaleas,  $5. 

J.  S.  Cabot,  for  fine  tulips,  $3. 

Miss  Russell,  for  basket  of  flowers,  $2. 

Mary  M.  Kenrick,  for  basket  of  flow:ers,  $2. 

E.  M.  Richards,  for  bouquets,  $\. 

J.  F.  Allen,  for  fine  plant  of  cattleya,  #3. 
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James  Nugent,  for  plant  of  Russellia  Juncea,  $2. 
James  Nugent,  two  plants  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  $4. 
Winship  &  Co.,  Amaryllis  cro6ea,  $1. 
Evers  &  Bock,  for  collection  of  plants,  $5. 

June  3d. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day, — the  President  in  the 
chair. 

J.  W.  Foster,  Dorchester,  was  elected  a  member.  Adjourned  two  weeks, 
to  June  17th. 

Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  100  flowers  of  Tree  pseonies, 
including  various  sorts.  Cut  flowers,  &c.,  from  Winship  &  Co.,  J.  Nugent, 
E.  M.  Richards,  Evers  &  Bock,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  Miss  Ken- 
rick,  &LC. 

June  l^lh. — Exhibited.  Flowers  :  From  Winship  &  Co.,  Chionanthus, 
or  White  Fringe  Tree,  Virgilia  lutea  (magnificent  specimen  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  rare  tree,)  azaleas,  robinias,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  and  trees ; 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  pseonies,  and  a  great  variety  of  herbaceous  plants. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  large  specimens  of  Wiegelia  rosea,  and  Scotch 
Laburnum,  also  herbaceous  pseonies  in  great  variety. 

From  William  Ashby,  a  great  variety  of  Double  Columbines. 

Bouquets  and  cut  flowers,  from  Miss  Russell,  Wm.  Whiting,  E.  M.  Rich- 
ards, A.  Bowditch,  Miss  Kenrick,  &c. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS. 

Herbaceous  Peonies. — For  ihe  best  10  varieties,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $4. 

June  17th. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  tlie  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

There  was  no  business  to  transact,  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Exhibited.  Flowers:  From  J.  C.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Society,  beau- 
tiful Chinese  Pseonies.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  roses,  including  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  of  very  fine  varieties ;  also,  a  large  collection  of  fine  Chinese 
Pseonies.  From  J.  Breck  &  Son,  fine  roses.  From  Winship  &  Co.,  Vir- 
gilia Lutea  (fine  specimen,)  roses  in  great  variety,  and  other  cut  flowers. 
From  Thomas  Page,  roses  in  great  variety.  From  W.  E.  Carter,  fine 
pseonies.  From  E.  Smith,  a  unique  looking  seedling  rose.  From  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Virgilia  lutea,  roses,  pseonies,  tulip  tree,  and  fine  bloom  of  Mag- 
nolia macrophylla.  Cut  flowers  were  also  exhibited  by  J.  Nugent,  A. 
Bowditch,  Miss  Kenrick,  Miss  Russell,  E.  M.  Richards  and  others. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS. 

Roses. — For  the  best  30  varieties  of  Garden  Roses,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &.  Co.,  #6. 
For  the  third  and  fourth,  no  competition. 
Class  2.     For  the  best  12  distinctive  varieties,  no  competition. 
Class  3.    Hardy  perpetual  roses. — For  the  best  10  varieties,  to  Azell 
Bowditch,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $4. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  #3. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

rOR  AUGUST. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  last  month  has  been  unusually  warm,  with  several  extremely  hot  days, 
and  although  there  have  been  seasonable  rains,  yet  the  prevalent  fine  weath- 
er, clear  sky  and  hot  sun  have  been  very  hard  upon  vegetation.  All  the 
smaller  fruits  have  suffered  severely.  Gooseberries,  currants,  and  even  late 
cherries  were  scaled  by  the  hot  sun  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  July ;  and  our 
whole  crop  of  the  former  was  destroyed  from  this  cause.  Fruit  trees,  how- 
ever, have  grown  well,  and  appear  in  fine  condition,  other  than  that  the 
crop  is  not  large,  which  is  favorable  for  next  year's  supply  of  fruit. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  early  houses  should  now  be  pruned,  and  the  house 
thrown  open,  both  day  and  night,  to  fully  mature  the  wood.  Vines  in  the 
greenhouse  Avill  now  be  ripening  off  their  crop,  and  should  now  have  an 
abundance  of  air,  night  as  well  as  day,  in  fine  weather.  Continue  to  top 
the  laterals  if  they  get  too  long,  and  gradually  decrease  damping  the  floors, 
as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity.  Vines  in  cold  houses  will  just  begin  to 
color  their  fruit.  Air  freely  in  good  weather,  but  guard  against  cold  east- 
erly weather.  Top  all  laterals,  as  they  get  too  long.  Vines  in  the  open 
air  should  now  receive  attention,  as  it  is  the  best  time  to  prune  them  for 
next  year. 

Peach  Trees  in  pots  will  now  be  at  rest,  and  should  receive  liberal 
waterings. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  weeded  and  cleaned,  and  kept  in  order. 
New  beds  may  be  made  the  last  of  this  month.  Prepare  the  ground  early, 
by  deep  spading  or  trenching,  that  it  may  have  time  to  settle. 

Pear  Trees  should  be  still  looked  after,  pinching  in  all  superfluous 
shoots,  and  stopping  the  main  ones,  if  growing  too  rapidly. 

Budding  should  be  commenced  now :  begin  witli  the  plums,  then  the 
pears,  and  lastly  the  quinces  and  cherries. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

With  August  commences  the  season  for  preparing  for  winter,  and  where 
there  is  a  collection  of  any  extent  there  is  enough  to  do.  Repotting  should 
have  been  begun  last  month,  and  it  will  yet  require  some  time  to  complete 
everything.  Propagation  of  some  kinds  should  be  yet  continued,  and  young 
stock  should  be  forwarded  by  placing  in  frames  and  protecting,  as  soon  as 
the  nights  are  cooler. 

The  houses  should  also  be  looked  over,  and  be  put  in  order  for  the  winter. 
Flues,  or  furnaces,  in  bad  condition,  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  boilers,  should 
'be  attended  to;  and  if  painting  needs  to  be  done,  this  is  the  time. 
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Pelargoniums  headed  down  last  month  will  soon  need  repotting.  See 
our  directions  in  previous  volumes^  Shake  off  the  old  soil,  reduce  the  ball, 
and  place  in  smaller  pots.     Cuttings  now  struck  should  be  potted  oiT. 

Camellias,  if  not  repotted  last  month,  should  be  done  now.  Cuttings 
may  now  be  put  in,  and  grafting  may  be  done  now.  Keep  the  plants  well 
watered,  and  repeatedly  syringe  during  the  warm  weather. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  now  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots.  Top 
the  shoots  for  the  last  time.     Water  occasionally  with  manure  water. 

Fuchsias  will  require  a  shift  for  the  last  time. 

Azaleas  should  be  well  watered  now. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  be  kept  in  frames  near  the  glass. 

OxALis  BowiEi  and  Hirta  should  now  be  repotted. 

Ericas,  that  need  it,  should  now  be  repotted. 

Orange  Trees  should  be  repotted. 

Verbenas,  for  winter  blooming,  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  near  the 
glass.  Cut  out  all  flower  buds  in  order  to  get  the  plants  strong  and 
healthy. 

Achimenes,  flowering  freely,  should  be  well  watered.  Repot,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Japan  Lilies,  done  blooming,  will  require  only  a  small  supply  of  water. 

Roses  in  pots  should  be  plunged  in  tan,  ashes  or  sand,  and  be  kept 
liberally  watered. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  may  now  be  repotted,  and  water  more  liberally 
for  bloom. 

Cinerarias  should  have  attention,  and  if  they  require  it  the  plants  should 
be  potted. 

Seed  of  Nemophila,  Schizanthus,  Scabious,  &c.,  should  be  planted 
now  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse,  in  winter. 

FLOWER  garden  AND  SHRUBBERY. 

During  the  dry  weather  of  August  the  flower  garden  should  be  carefully 
looked  after,  and  if  any  shrubs  or  plants  are  sufiering  they  should  be  well 
watered.  Even  the  lawn,  when  small,  would  preserve  a  brighter  and  live- 
lier hue  if  it  had  one  or  two  thorough  soakings  with  water.  Cut  away  now 
all  decayed  tops  of  plants,  and  tie  up  neatly  such  flowering  specimens  as  are 
coming  into  bloom.  Trench  and  prepare  ground  intended  to  be  planted  the 
coming  month,  or  later. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  looked  after.  See  that  they  are  well  staked 
and  tied  up,  as  any  sudden  wind  might  break  and  destroy  the  growth  for 
the  season.    Prune  all  that  are  growing  too  bushy. 

White  Lilies  may  be  taken  up  now,  and  divided  and  reset  again,  or 
they  may  remain  out  of  the  ground  till  September. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  layered  immediately,  so  as  to  get 
good  strong  plants  before  winter. 

Pansy  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  for  early  spring  blooming. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  raised  from  seeds  early  in  the  spring,  may  now  be 
transplanted  into  the  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Irt.  I.     Hoio  to  Plant  a  Good  Garden. 

We  now  conclude  our  hints  on  the  preparation,  laying  out, 
and  planting  suburban  gardens.  Presuming  that  what  we 
have  already  written  has  been  understood  by  all  who  are 
making  new  gardens  of  this  description,  we  proceed  to  give 
some  further  directions  in  regard  to  the  style  of  planting,  with 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and 
fruits,  which  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  so  many  different  tastes  among  those  who  pos- 
sess or  are  about  to  lay  out  a  garden,  that  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  give  such  directions  as  will  render  them  alike  applicable 
to  all.  One  person  may  delight  only  in  having  a  collection 
of  fruits,  with  few  or  no  flowers,  shrubs  or  trees,  from  the 
too  prevalent  idea  that  the  former  are  of  little  use,  and  the 
latter  injurious  to  the  fruits  on  account  of  the  shade  they  give 
and  the  room  they  occupy.  Another  may  take  pride  only  in 
having  a  choice  display  of  flowering  plants  and  bulbs,  such 
as  beds  of  verbenas,  carnations,  petunias,  &c.,  and  tulips, 
lilies,  hyacinths,  and  dahlias.  A  third  prefers  a  good  vegeta- 
ble garden,  with  plenty  of  room  for  salads,  tomatoes,  egg 
plants,  cucumbers,  corn,  (fcc.  ;  while  a  fourth,  and  probably  a 
majority  of  persons,  would  prefer  to  combine  the  tastes  of  all 
these  individuals,  particularly  if  not  too  limited  for  room.  It 
is  therefore  to  such  that  we  shall  mainly  direct  our  hints. 
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First,  then,  Ave  will  suppose  the  garden  we  are  to  plant  to 
be  of  some  particular  size  apd  shape, — say  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  deep — an  average  for  town 
gardens.  This,  of  course,  includes  both  the  front  and  back 
garden,  with  the  house  and  its  surroundings, — the  whole 
ground  within  the  enclosure.  Gardens  of  the  same  form,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
long,  would  differ  but  little  in  the  style  of  arrangement  and 
planting,  only  requiring  more  trees  and  a  larger  variety.  The 
principal  alteration  would  be  in  the  size  of  the  interior  com- 
partments, which  would  give  more  space  either  for  grass, 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  flowers,  or  vegetables.  Those  of  smaller 
extent  than  the  one  first  named  would  differ  more.  In  such, 
ievi  or  no  large  growing  trees  should  be  admitted,  but  few 
evergreens,  and  the  vegetable  department  must  be  principally 
given  up,  if  a  mixed  garden. 

The  Front  Garden  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  trees, 
slambs,  and  turf.  There  are  but  few  cases  where  an  inter- 
mixiture  of  flowers  or  flowering  plants  would  be  desirable,  or 
woLiid  have  a  good  effect.  All  the  surface  after  trenching, 
&/€..,  as  we  have  already  advised,  and  the  walks  staked  out, 
should  be  sown  down  to  grass,  except  a  border  next  the 
street,  and  on  the  two  boundary  sides,  of  five  or  six  feet.  If 
the  lot  is  very  small,  the  house  near  the  street,  and  immediate 
effect  desired,  without  regard  to  expense,  it  may  be  turfed 
over ;  but  if  i>lanted  with  good  grass  seed, — red  top,  (Agi'ostis 
vulgaris),  or  bent  grass,  (A.  alba),  and  white  clover, — 
it  will  soon  form  a  green  carpet.  Whether  the  walk  leads 
from  the  gate  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
iiouse,  or  from  one  side  or  both,  the  whole  intervenino-  space 
should  be  turf.  The  places  should  now  be  staked  out  for  the 
tcees  on  the  borders,  marking  each  stake  with  the  kind  of 
tree,  if  a  particular  effect  is  desired,  or  it  may  be  left  to  the 
gaidener  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter ;  but  if  the 
proprietor  has  any  desire  to  indulge  his  fancy,  marking  the 
sta;ke  with  the  kind  of  tree  will  prevent  any  errors,  which 
sojne  gardeners  are  too  prone  to  make.  The  border  should 
be  planted  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  not  too  thick,  say  av- 
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eraging  a  distance  of  six  feet,  some  being  less  than  four, 
while  others  are  eight  feet  distant.  Taking  out  the  space  for 
a  carriage  road  from  the  front  to  the  stable  in  the  rear,  if  there 
is  one,  and  the  space  for  a  walk,  there  will  be  about  eighty 
feet  of  front  border  to  plant,  which  will  take  twelve  or  fifteen 
trees  or  shrubs.  Three  of  these  should  be  Norway  spruces, 
two  of  them  arbor  vitaes,  two  Scotch  larches,  and  one  Swe- 
dish or  Irish  juniper.  The  other  six  may  be  a  Fringe  tree, 
a  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  Deutzm  scabra,  Carragana  arbores- 
cens,  and  a  double  white  and  double  red  hawthorn.  If  an 
immediate  plantation  is  desired  to  shut  out  the  street  more 
effectually,  part  of  them  may  be  duplicated,  or  additions 
made  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  must  be  cut  away 
when  they  begin  to  crowd  the  others.  The  Scotch  larch  is 
a  good  tree  to  plant  for  rapid  growth,  to  be  cut  down  as  soon 
as  it  gets  too  large.  The  Virginia  creeper  may  be  planted  to 
trail  over  the  fence. 

The  side  borders  may  be  planted  in  the  same  way,  only 
increasing  the  variety.  Some  Mountain  ashes  may  be  intro- 
duced, for  the  cheerful  appearance  of  their  red  berries  in  the 
autumn  ;  the  red  and  yellow  crab  apple,  the  double  flowering 
apple,  double  flowering  cherry,  Pyrus  japonica,  Halesm  te- 
traptera,  double  althasas  (two  or  three  kinds),  the  snowball, 
the  magnolia,  Forsythia,  Weigelia,  ^S'pira^a  prunifolia  pleno, 
and  trilobata.  A  few  climbing  plants  may  be  allowed  to  run 
up  some  of  the  trees,  or  trained  to  neat  wire  trellises.  They 
may  be  the  Virginia  creeper,  Celastrus  scandens.  Clematis, 
Wistar/a  sinensis,  or  some  of  the  Prairie  roses. 

The  turf,  whether  divided  by  a  walk  or  forming  a  square 
or  semicircle,  may  be  planted  with  one  or  two  weeping  trees, 
if  a  limited  space,  or  three  or  four  of  the  finest  standards  may 
be  scattered  over  it,  without  destroying  its  breadth.  The 
best  are  the  weeping  Mountain  ash,  weeping  beech,  weeping 
cherry,  weeping  ash,  new  weeping  willow,  weepmg  sophora, 
purple  beech,  tulip  tree,  &c. 

This  is  all  that  should  be  attempted  only  in  gardens  of  the 
largest  size,  where  three  or  four  circular  beds  of  diff'erent 
sizes  may  be  cut  out  of  the  turf  on  the  side  next  the  house, 
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Fig.  17. 


Geometrical  Garden  for  annu- 
als, bulhs,  or  roses. 


in  which  may  be  planted  some  of  the  choicest  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  kalmias,  first  preparing  the  gromid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  bog  earth. 

The  small  piece  of  ground  about  the  depth  of  the  house, 
and  between  it  and  the  boundary  on  one  side,  may  be  laid 
out  in  some  geometrical  form  for  a  flower  garden,  or  it  may 

be  turf.  If  a  square,  or  nearly 
so,  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  17) 
will  answer  very  well,  as  a 
more  complicated  one  would 
cut  up  the  beds  too  small. 
It  may  be  planted  with  an- 
nuals, bulbs  or  roses,  or  filled 
with  bedding  plants  in  sum- 
mer, a  list  of  which,  adapted 
to  this  object,  may  be  selected 
from  that  we  gave  in  our 
July  number,  (p.  328,)  for 
the  Dropmore  garden.  If, 
however,  such  a  garden  is  thought  to  require  too  much  labor 
to  keep  it  in  good  order,  the  space  may  be  laid  down  to  grass, 
planting  a  handsome  tree  in  the  centre,  or  a  group  of  ev- 
ergreens. In  order  to  give  extent  to  the  grounds  and  shut 
out  the  back  garden,  a  privet  or  an  arbor  vitas  hedge  may  be 
planted  just  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  leaving  spaces  for  one  or  more  entrances,  as  may  be 
necessary  according  to  the  shape  and  situation  of  the  build- 
ings.    The  front  garden  will  then  be  complete. 

The  Back  Garden. — Allowing  thirty  feet  for  the  front 
garden  and  fifty  for  the  house  and  back  buildings,  there  will 
then  remain  a  back  garden  of  seventy  feet  in  depth  by  one 
hundred  in  width,  if  there  is  no  carriage  road  to  a  stable  in 
the  rear — if  there  is,  then  a  little  more  than  eighty  feet.  If  a 
road,  then  the  side  next  the  garden  may  be  planted  with 
a  row  of  arbor  vitass  or  Norway  spruces,  which  will  soon 
shut  out  the  view  in  this  direction.  The  ground  we  shall 
suppose  laid  out  in  four  squares — that  is,  a  walk  within  six 
feet  of  the  boundary,  another  in  the  middle,  from  the  front  to 
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the  back,  and  one  crossing  this  in  the  centre.  After  allowing 
a  six-feet  border  around  each  compartment,  there  will  remain 
four  beds  about  eighteen  feet  square  :  these  can  be  devoted 
to  vegetables,  laid  down  to  grass,  or  planted  with  flowers. 

The  outside  border  may  be  planted  with  grape  vines,  select- 
ing the  Concord  and  Diana,  the  only  two  fine  kinds  for  a  sure 
crop,  to  be  trained  on  trellises  next  the  fence,  with  blackberries, 
(the  Improved  High  Bush  or  the  Lawton,)  which  do  best  where 
their  strong  briery  shoots  can  be  tied  up,  or  with  raspberries. 
The  space  in  front  can  be  planted  with  strawberries,  or  with 
currants  and  gooseberries,  the  latter  kept  well  trimmed  so  as 
not  to  occupy  too  much  space  ;  or  it  may  be  filled  with  choice 
perennial  flowering  plants,  selected  so  as  to  produce  blossoms 
every  month  from  May  to  November.  The  six-foot  borders 
will  hold  about  thirty-two  trees,  planted  about  eight  feet 
apart,  or  forty-eight  if  planted  six  feet  apart,  which  would 
answer  for  pears  on  the  quince,  though  eight  feet  is  preferable  ; 
apple  trees  grow  too  large,  unless  upon  the  paradise  stock. 
The  trees  should  all  be  trained  as  pyramids,  (figs.  18  and  19) 
or  bushes  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 
We  should  plant  thirty-two  trees  as  fol- 
lows :  Pears. — These  we  should  set 
out  on  each  side  of  the  central  walk 
leading  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  viz., 
two  Bartlett,  two  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey, one  Urbaniste,  one  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  one  Rostiezer,  one  Beurre  Diel, 
one  Glout  Morceau,  one  Beurre  d'Anjou, 
one  Swan's  Orange,  and  one  Seckel, — 
all  on  the  quince  but  the  two  last. 
Cherries. — On  one  of  the  other  borders, 
running  in  the  same  direction,  plant  one 
Black  Tartarian,  one  Downer,  one  May  Bigarreau,  one  Black 
Eagle,  one  Hovey,  and  one  Bigarreau, — all  dwarf  trees, 
branching  within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  Plums. — On  the 
border  corresponding  with  this,  six  plums,  viz..  Green  Gage, 
White  Gage,  Washington,  Reine  Claude  Violet,  Bradshaw, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.     On  the  borders  of  the  cross  walks 


18.     Pyramidal   Tree. 
Urbaniste  Pear. 
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will  be  room  for  two  Apples^  (dwarf,)  two  Quinces^  and  four 
Peaches.  All  the  walks  may  be  edged  with  box  or  with 
turf,  though  the  latter  will  require  a  good  deal  of  care  to  keep 
it  neat  and  within  bounds.  Box  is  the  most  expensive,  but 
the  best  for  all  small  gardens. 

The  interior  beds  may  be  devoted  to  any 
purpose  the  proprietor  may  wish.  If  the  trees 
are  kept  neatly  pruned,  they  will  not  shade 
the  ground  to  do  any  injury,  and  the  whole 
of  it,  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  trees,  may 
be  cultivated,  leaving  only  a  space  for  getting 
around  without  treading  upon  the  border.  One 
of  them  may  be  planted  with  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  ;  another  with  strawberries,  and  the 
two  others  for  various  crops.  The  whole 
ground  will  then   be  used  to  the  best  advan- 

Fi  id^^'lT^-amidai  ^^§®'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  kept,  will  afford  as  much 
Tree—Biifum  Pear,  gratification  as  a  garden  of  this  size  is  capable 
of  for  general  purposes.  Thus  we  have  completed  the 
planting  of  the  grounds. 

But  *if  we  imagine  such  a  residence  to  belong  to  an  ama- 
teur cultivator,  who  only  wishes  to  gratify  a  highly  cultivated 
taste  for  flowers,  how  very  different  would  be  the  arrange- 
ment,— and,  as  offering  some  hints,  we  briefly  recapitulate 
the  mode  in  which  we  will  suppose  it  would  be  planted. 

In  the  place  of  the  border  of  grape  vines,  &c.,  running 
parallel  with  the  boundary,  would  be  the  finest  tiu'f,  and  on  the 
turf,  cut  out  in  circles,  or  forming  scroll  work,  would  be  beds 
planted  with  the  rarest  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kal- 
mias,  ledums,  &c. ;  a  few  very  choice  roses,  and  single  speci- 
mens of  Magnoha  conspicua  and  Soulangiana,  Weigelia, 
Forsythia,  Deutzm  gracilis,  &/C.  On  the  trellis  would  be 
trained  Wistarias,  Prairie  roses,  Virginia  creepers,  Celastrus, 
evergreen  honeysuckles,  &c.,  not  in  the  straight-jacket  style' 
of  formal  espaliers,  which  some  gardeners  are  sure  to  put 
them,  but  rambling  in  a  natural  manner,  without  any  other 
care  than  just  to  prevent  them  from  running  into  wild  confu- 
sion.    A  few  circles  would  be   reserved  for  plunging  out,  in 
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summer,  such  choice  plants  in  bloom  as  are  too  tender  to 
stand  our  winters.  A  few  beautiful  vases  would  be  intro- 
duced, varying  its  outline,  and  giving  a  finished  and  artistic 
appearance  to  the  whole.  The  four  compartments  would 
also  be  turf,  with  arabesque  figures  or  circles  planted  with  the 
finest  shrubs  and  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  American  holly, 
the  Swedish  juniper,  Pinus  excelsa,  the  Siberian  arbor  vitas, 
Tree  paeonies,  Prinos  glabra,  Mahonm  aquifolium,  Clethra 
alnifolia,  the  Purple  beech,  the  Laburnum,  Cratas^gus  pyra- 
canthifolia,  the  purple-leaved  berberry,  the  magnolias,  «fcc. 
These,  harmoniously  grouped,  would  at  all  seasons,  even  in 
winter,  afford  an  ever-pleasing  scene,  increasing  upon  ac- 
quaintance and  nearer  inspection  of  the  individual  specimens. 

The  pear  is  such  a  delicious  fruit  that  perhaps  four  or  six 
trees  would  be  introduced  in  the  border  at  the  farther  end, 
planted  between  arbor  vitaes  or  Norway  spruces,  the  selection 
being  confined  to  such  kinds  as  are  really  ornamental  from 
their  habit,  their  beautiful  foliage,  deep  verdure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fine  fruit ;  such  as  the  Glout  Morceau,  the  Beurre 
Langelier,  the  Beurre  Diel,  and,  for  its  poplar-like  head,  the 
Buffum.  These  are  all  as  truly  ornamental  as  many  of  the 
maples,  beeches,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

This  would  be  the  style  preferred  by  some,  and  those  who 
admire  rich  foliage,  elegant  forms,  constant  verdure,  and  ar- 
tistic grouping,  will  find  a  suburban  garden  of  this  kind  one  of 
never  failing  delight. 


Art.  II.  Chmiges  in  the  Aspect  of  the  Country  and  its 
Vegetation  on  the  Coast  between  Massachusetts  and  South 
Cai'olina.     By  Wilson  Flagg. 

The  coast  of  New  England  is  marked  by  a  general 
unevenness,  with  but  few  mountainous  elevations.  A  great 
portion  of  it  is  rolling;  the  remainder,  especially  on  the 
borders  of  the  seashore,  consists  of  rocky  hills,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  meadows  nearly  flat.  These  hills,  in  many  places, 
are  covered  with  boulders  of  various  sizes,  and  a  growth  of 
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timber,  of  which  a  great  portion  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
coppice.  The  soil  is  commonly  shallow,  and  abounding  in 
pebbles  and  gravel.  The  rocks  are  generally  primitive,  and 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  hills  have  been 
deprived  of  their  wood,  they  present  a  disagreeably  bald  ap- 
pearance, somewhat  redeemed  by  the  green  grass,  whortle- 
berry bushes  and  other  shrubbery  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  soil  of  New  England  is  almost  universally 
covered  with  grass  and  herbaceous  plants,*  abounds  in 
excellent  pasturage,  and  is  clothed  in  verdure  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  country  is  well  supplied  in 
rivers,  lakes  and  watercourses,  which  are  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent, — the  more  sluggish  streams,  that  flow  through 
the  peat  meadows,  often  tinged  with  a  light  claret. 

Among  the  different  species  of  trees  which  are  conspicuous 
as  ornaments  to  the  streets  and  enclosures,  and  indigenous  in 
the  woods,  the  American  elm  takes  the  first  rank.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  tree  of  a  northern  climate,  and  its  beauty  and 
magnificent  proportions  account  for  the  universal  favor  it  has 
received.  In  cities  and  old  towns  an  occasional  English  elm 
may  be  seen,  which,  though  possessed  of  more  of  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  the  oak,  is  not  so  lofty  or  so  graceful  as  its  American 
congener.  The  latter  combines  more  of  those  qualities  that 
render  a  tree  valuable  both  for  shade  and  for  ornament  than 
any  other  known  species.  Nearly  all  the  plains,  valleys  and 
roadsides,  in  the  New  England  states,  are  marked  by  these 
solitary  elms,  that  tower  above  every  other  tree,  and  form 
the  distinguishing  ornament  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Conspicuous  among  the  elms,  rivalling  them  in  height  and 
exceeding  them  in  bulk,  yet  bearing  no  comparison  with 
them  in  any  quality  of  beauty,  are  the  dying  sycamores,  or 
Occidental  planes.  At  present,  these  trees  add  no  beauty  to 
the  landscape,  and  will  eventually  perish  or  be  cut  down. 
They  are  not  indigenous  in  this  region.  I  mention  them  in 
order  to  notice  the  change  in  their  appearance  beyond  a  cer- 

*  The  present  notes  arc  the  result  of  observations  made  on  a  railroad  journey  to  the 
South,  during  the  month  of  June  last,  and  relate  chiefly  to  general  appearances  in  the 
face  of  the  country.  The  writer  does  not  profess  to  define  the  exact  geographical  limijs 
of  certain  trees  and  plants. 
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tain  boundary.  The  fatality  that  seems  to  await  them  is 
evidently  confined  to  those  in  the  region  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac. I  can  sympathise  with  the  general  regret  which  is 
felt  on  account  of  their  decay  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  deeper 
regret  that  this  comparativ^ely  inferior  tree,  remarkable  for  no 
good  quality,  except  its  great  size  and  rapidity  of  growth, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  nsurp  the  place  of  the  different 
oaks,  which,  had  they  been  planted  originally  in  the  place 
of  the  sycamores,  would  have  caused  our  streets  and  enclo- 
sures, at  the  present  time,  to  rival  even  Old  England  in  the 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  their  shade  trees.  Nature  is  now 
destroying  it  as  an  usurper  of  the  soil  that  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  more  noble  family  of  oaks. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  oak  is  rare  as  a  shade  tree 
or  as  a  standard  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  not  one  of  large 
size  on  the  Boston  Common.  Perhaps  their  habit  of  spread- 
ing their  branches  horizontally — an  inconvenience  in  narrow 
streets  and  avenues — may  have  formerly  prevented  the  plant- 
ing of  them  on  the  borders  of  our  streets ;  but  as  standards 
they  have  been  equally  neglected.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
have  been  cut  down,  after  having  attained  their  full  growth, 
to  be  used  for  ship-building  and  other  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  town  of  Essex,  which  is  noted  for  ship-building, 
was,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  adorned  with  many  standard 
oaks,  some  of  which  were  five  feet  in  diameter.  When  the 
carpenters  had  cleared  the  forests,  they  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  lay  violent  hands  on  these  noble  standards  ; 
and  they  fell,  the  victims  to  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  guided  by  the  light  of  a  benevolent 
regard  to  the  public  interest.  The  oaks,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  diligence  which  for  a  century  past  has  been 
used  in  felling  them  for  ship-timber,  are  still  prominent  ob- 
jects in  New  England  forest  scenery.  Oaks  of  a  middle  size, 
the  second  or  third  growth  since  the  original  clearing  of  the 
forest,  are  abundant,  and  occasionally  we  see  a  full  groAvn 
standard  on  the  plain  or  the  hillside. 

The  maples  have  suffered  less  from  this  spirit  of  modern 
vandalism,  and  at  the  present  time  are  the  trees  which  are 
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most  generally  planted  at  the  north.  The  trees  of  this  genus, 
excepting  the  silver  maple,  are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
forest  in  early  autumn.  The  silver  maple  is  destitute  of  these ' 
beautiful  autumnal  tints,  and  has  less  depth  of  verdure  than 
most  of  the  indigenous  species.  The  maples  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  woods,  streets  and  enclosures  of  New 
England  to  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
landscape.  But  the  early  part  of  May,  when  they  are  in 
blossom,  and  the  early  part  of  October,  when  they  display 
their  autumnal  hues,  are  the  only  periods  of  the  year  when 
they  would  attract  particular  attention.  At  other  times,  they 
have  no  quality,  like  the  elm  and  the  oak,  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  render  them  conspicuous  objects  in  the  land- 
scape. 

Among  the  foreign  trees,  the  horsechestnut,  the  European 
lime  and  larch,  and  the  silver  poplar  are  sufficiently  common 
to  give  character  to  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  landscape 
in  Massachusetts.  The  only  tree  that  seems  to  thrive  equally 
well  and  to  be  equally  common  in  all  parts  of  tTie  United 
States,  is  the  weeping  willow, — a  tree  that  never,  in  any 
situation,  seems  to  be  out  of  place.  As  it  is  only  within  a 
few  years  past  that  public  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
coniferous  evergreens,  not  many  full  grown  trees  of  this 
natural  order  are  seen  in  the  enclosures  and  ornamental 
grounds.  The  country  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are 
commonly  encircled  with  a  belt  of  white  pines,  which  are 
so  thickly  set  that  a  perfect  tree  is  not  so  likely  to  be  found 
there  as  in  the  first  native  pine  woods  in  the  vicinity.  The 
white  pine  is  a  very  comely  tree  on  the  edges  of  the 
northern  woods,  where  it  has  had  space  to  grow  and  develop 
its  branches;  and  the  trees  of  this  species,  when  grouped 
with  oaks,  beeches  and  maples,  form  the  most  beautiful 
wood-scenery  of  the  north.  Some  of  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect in  form,  though  not  the  largest  trees  of  this  species,  are 
seen  in  the  hills  that  gird  the  northern  shore  between  Beverly 
and  Gloucester.  Fortunately  for  the  preservation  of  these 
fine  trees  from  the  woodman's  axe,  the  woods  along  this 
romantic  shore  have  been  very  generally  purchased  by  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth  and  taste,  for  country  seats. 
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One  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  northern  woods,  and 
perhaps  the  most  graceful  tree  in  existence,  is  the  hemlock. 
Trees  of  this  species  are  common  in  most  of  those  lands 
which  are  productive  of  the  white  pine,  and  are  indicative  of 
a  fertile  soil.  But  certain  difficulties  attending  their  success- 
ful growth,  when  transplanted  from  the  woods,  have  pre- 
vented the  general  cultivation  of  these  trees.  Hence  one  is 
seldom  seen,  except  in  its  native  forest.  The  same  difficulties 
have  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  black  spruce.  In  the 
place  of  these  trees,  the*  Norway  spruce  and  balsam  fir  are 
common,  though  very  few  of  them  are  twenty  years  old. 

A  prominent  feature  in  some  of  the  barren  parts  of  the 
coast  scenery  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  dwarfish  growth  of  red 
cedar,  or  juniper.  These  trees  in  this  part  of  the  country 
seldom  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Farther  south,  the 
juniper  is  more  lofty  in  its  stature,  and  more  luxuriant  and 
brighter  in  its  foliage.  In  the  New  England  states  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  ornament  to  the  landscape,  where,  in  con- 
nection with  the  yellow  pine  and  the  white  birch,  it  marks 
the  most  sterile  portions  of  the  soil.  The  white  cedar  or 
northern  cypress,  resembling  the  juniper  in  its  general  aspect 
and  mode  of  growth,  is  a  large  tree,  and  clothes  the  swamps 
in  many  places  with  a  deep  sombre  verdure.  It  indicates  a 
wet  boggy  soil,  which  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
reduced  to  tillage.  The  trees  that  serve  more  than  any 
others  to  characterize  the  landscape  of  New  England,  are  the 
elm,  the  different  species  of  maple,  the  beech,  several  species 
of  birch,  the  white  pine  and  hemlock.  The  chestnut  is 
sufficiently  frequent  along  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  to  constitute,  like  the  oaks,  a  general  feature, 
common  to  each  region. 

Proceeding  southward  from  Boston,  the  first  point  where  a 
decided  change  is  perceived  in  the  character  of  vegetation  is 
in  the  region  south  of  the  line  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
elm  has  now  become  comparatively  rare,  but  we  observe  a 
larger  proportion  of  standard  oaks  than  in  Massachusetts. 
The  only  common  species  of  maple  which  is  cultivated  as  a 
shade  tree  in  this  region  is  the  silver  maple,  which  in  most 
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valuable  points  is  inferior  to  the  other  species.  Tlie  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  that  old  favorite  for  avenues,  once  so  common 
and  now  so  rare  at  the  north,- is  here  more  frequent  and  more, 
thrifty  in  its  growth.  In  the  forests  the  tulip  tree  is  already 
a  prominent  object,  in  connection  with  the  sweet  gum  and  a 
species  of  willow-leaved  oak.  The  short-leaved  Jersey  pine 
is  abundant,  intermingled  with  the  common  yellow  pine. 
These  trees  mark  the  whole  tract  of  country  on  the  coast 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  southern  line  of  Virginia.  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  locusts  and,  the  junipers,  which  are 
mere  dwarfs  and  pollards  in  the  New  England  states,  attain 
their  full  size  and  beauty.  Few  evergreens  exceed  in  ele- 
gance of  form  and  foliage  the  junipers  of  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  this  middle  region  is  considera- 
bly varied.  There  are  more  level  tracts  than  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  other  parts  resemble  the  latter  in  general  aspect. 
The  traveller  has  quitted  the  granite  formation,  and  has 
entered  that  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  prevails  more  or 
less  throughout  the  Middle  States.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  of 
a  deep  yellow  hue.  The  growth  of  grass  and  herbaceous 
plants  is  perceptibly  thinner,  and  the  pastures  comparatively 
of  less  value  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  clearness  of 
the  streams  and  other  collections  of  water  is  apparent  no 
longer.  All  the  rivers,  lakes  and  water  courses  south  of 
Philadelphia  are  turbid  and  yellow.  This  turbidness  of  the 
waters  is  evidently  caused  by  the  deficiency  of  grasses  and 
small  herbs  that  form  a  carpet  of  verdure  for  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  the  more  northern  latitudes.  The  tributaries,  in 
a  country  where  the  pasturage  is  scanty,  passing  over  a  larger 
proportion  of  bare  ground,  carry  down  with  them  a  propor- 
tionally larger  quantity  of  the  soil  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  into 
which  they  flow.  This  phenomenon  is  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  color  of  the  soil.  It  will  be  found  universal  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  south  of  the  grazing  regions,  and  forms 
a  feature  that  greatly  injures  the  picturesque  eflects  of  south- 
ern rural  scenery. 
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As  the  Eastern  States  and  those  in  the  same  latitude  are 
the  grazing  and  cereal  region,  the  Middle  States  are  the  region 
of  maize  and  tobacco.  Wheat  already  finds  a  less  propitious 
climate  than  that  of  the  next  degrees  of  latitude  above  them. 
Apples  and  pears,  though  still  abundant,  are  inferior  in  some 
important  respects  to  those  of  a  more  northerly  country. 
But  the  peach  and  the  grape  are  cultivated  here  to  their 
greatest  perfection,  and  the  fig  may  be  ripened  with  very 
little  difficulty.  The  sweet  gum,  the  tulip  tree  and  the 
persimmon  mark  the  agricultural  boundaries  of  the  tobacco 
and  maize  region,  as  the  large  magnolia  and  the  cypress  mark 
the  region  of  rice  and  cotton.  The  sweet  gum,  [Liquidamhar 
styraciflua,)  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  south  of 
New  York,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  height,  for  its 
elegant  palmate  leaves,  and  its  pure  and  glittering  verdure. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  never  used  as  a  shade  tree.  This 
neglect  has  probably  arisen  from  the  universal  propensity  to 
undervalue  whatever  is  common. 

In  New  York  city  we  first  notice  the  ailanthus  in  the 
streets  and  enclosures.  The  trees  of  this  species,  when  only 
half  grown,  resemble  the  common  large  sumach  so  closely 
that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  Their  foliage, 
which  is  of  a  dull  green,  is  not  sufficiently  dense  to  form  a 
deep  shade,  and  their  greenish  blossoms,  borne  in  a  loose 
panicle,  emit  a  very  offensive  odor,  perceptible  all  around 
within  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  from  any  tree.  The 
principal  recommendations  of  the  ailanthus  are  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  its  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 
The  offensive  odor  of  the  ailanthus  is  a  quality  attached  to 
certain  vegetable  species,  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be 
avoided  by  man  as  well  as  by  vermin.  Why  it  should  have 
entered  into  the  head  of  any  rational  being  to  import  this 
nuisance  from  our  antipodes,  and  thus  bring  nature  into  dis- 
repute, is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  These  trees  prevail 
more  extensively  than  any  other  species  in  the  enclosures  and 
by  the  roadsides  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  occupy  the  space  that  might  otherwise  be 
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filled  by  a  more  beautiful  and  useful  species,   not  under  the 
curse  of  nature,  from  our  indigenous  forest. 

Tlie  locust  attains  in  this  middle  latitude  a  larger  size  and 
more  perfect  form  than  in  the  Eastern  States.  Many  beauti- 
ful standard  locusts  are  seen  in  most  of  the  villages  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  southern  landscape. 
The  locust  at  the  north  is  late  in  putting  out  its  foliage,  and 
is  not  tinted  in  autumn  before  it  sheds  its  leaves.  But  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  the  depth  of  its  verdure,  the  fragrance 
of  its  blossoms,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  a  single  quality 
that  is  disagreeable  to  the  senses,  have  rendered  this  tree, 
north  and  south,  a  universal  favorite.  A  fact  worthy  of 
notice  in  connection  with  a  locust  grove,  is  that  the  grass 
under  its  protection  is  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance,  and  is 
particularly  grateful  to  the  cattle  and  flocks. 

Washington  and  its  vicinity  seem  to  be  the  limit  below 
which  the  plane  trees  are  unaffected  by  the  disease  that  has 
nearly  destroyed  them  at  the  north.  South  of  this  point 
they  become  more  and  more  frequent  and  vigorous,  until  we 
find  them  the  most  common  of  all  indigenous  shade  trees. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Occidental  plane 
has  some  habit  that  renders  it  ill  adapted  to  a  northern  cli- 
mate. It  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  but  has  a  propensity  to  put  out  its  leaves  at  too  early 
a  period  in  the  spring.  The  injury  suffered  by  the  planes 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  con- 
sequent blight  of  the  first  tender  growth.  This  continued 
destruction  of  the  first  growth  of  the  leaves,  like  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  leaves  by  caterpillars,  must  eventually 
destroy  the  life  of  the  trees.  In  Virginia  are  many  very 
large  sycamores,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  they  have  never  suffered 
that  blight  which  has  nearly  destroyed  them  in  all  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Below  Virginia  another  marked  difference  is  seen  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country  and  its  vegetation.  The  face  of  the 
country  in  this  region,  for  several  hundred  miles,  is  extremely 
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level.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  white  sand,  with  a  small  portion  of  clay.  The 
growth  of  grasses  is  very  scanty.  ^  Indeed  this  tribe  of  plants 
may  be  considered  almost  extinct,  except  in  the  mountainous 
portions  of  this  latitude.  There  is  no  pasture  land.  A  few 
species  of  sedge,  and  two  or  three  annual  grasses,  that  form 
no  turf,  constitute  the  whole  grazing  crop.  But  the  meadows 
already  present  to  view  a  brighter  constellation  of  flowers,  as 
if  in  compensation  for  the  lack  of  verdure.  In  this  southern 
region  the  flowers  are  more  uniformly  scattered,  while  at  the 
north  they  are  more  generally  arranged  in  groups.  The 
phlox,  the  rhexia  and  the  cassia  may  be  considered  types  of 
southern  flowers  ;  the  violet,  the  anemone  and  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem  types  of  northern  flowers.  The  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  south  are  generally  half  woody,  and  have  more  and 
more  of  a  woody  texture  as  they  grow  nearer  the  equator. 

Cotton  plantations  are  frequently  seen  after  passing  into 
North  Carolina.  In  about  the  same  latitude  we  find  the  trees 
tufted  with  the  mistletoe  ;  we  see  the  cane  in  the  bogs,  and 
in  the  woods  the  large  magnolia  and  southern  cypress. 
Wheat  fields  are  rare  ;  but  the  plains  are  occasionally,  near 
the  rivers,  diversified  by  the  bright  verdure  of  the  rice  plan- 
tations. The  mistletoe  is  more  frequently  attached  to  the 
sweet  gum  than  to  any  other  tree,  though  the  pine  is  the 
only  tree  that  is  entirely  exempt  from  it.  It  is  not  very  con- 
spicuous when  the  trees  are  in  full  foliage,  but  forms  in 
winter  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  southern  wood- 
scenery. 

At  this  point  commences  that  immense  flat  region  of  coun- 
try, denominated  the  "pine  barrens,"  covered  with  tall  trees, 
chiefly  of  two  species  of  pine, — the  yellow  pine,  (Vlniis 
variahilisj)  and  the  long-leaved  pitch  pine,  ('P.  pallistris.) 
From  the  last  is  procured  the  tar  and  turpentine  that  con- 
stitute the  principal  export  from  this  part  of  the  country. 
These  tall  trees  form  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  of  this 
region,  and  render  it  gloomy  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This 
effect  is  produced  partly  by  the  blackness  of  their  trunks,  and 
is  increased  by  their  irregularly  formed  heads  of  dark  green 
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sombre  foliage.  In  low  grounds  and  near  the  rivers  the 
cypress  abounds;  and  the  aspect  of  the  woods  is  rendered 
still  more  sombre  by  the  festoons  of  long  gray  lichens,  that 
hang  like  funereal  drapery  from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
These  lichens,  which  are  always  abundant  in  low  pestilential 
swamps,  have  been  not  inaptly  denominated  the  "garlands 
of  death,"  as  significant  of  the  fevers  that  prevail  in  their 
localities.  The  cypress  is  the  tree  that  is  most  abundantly 
draped  with  this  lichen.  The  cypress  is  deciduous  like  the 
larch,  less  pyramidal  in  its  form,  and  not  so  dense  in  its  foli- 
age, which  is  more  beautiful  on  examination  than  in  its 
effect  on  a  distant  view.  It  is  not  cultivated  at  the  south  as 
a  shade  tree,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it  thrives  only  in 
wet  grounds. 

These  gloomy  and  almost  interminable  barrens  are  some- 
times pleasantly  relieved  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  those  green  savannas,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  travellers.  The  savanna  is  not  a  prairie.  It  is  a 
level  tract  of  land,  often  approaching  the  circular  in  its  shape, 
averaging  about  one  or  two  feet  lower  than  the  level  land 
about  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  basin  of  a  former  lake  or 
collection  of  water,  which  has  been  filled  up  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  soil  and  vegetable  matters.  The  savanna  is  per- 
fectly level,  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure, — except  in  winter, 
when  it  is  covered  with  water, — and  abounds  in  a  great 
variety  of  flowers.  The  prairie  differs  not  from  other  land, 
except  in  the  absence  of  timber,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed,  in  a  former  era,  by  fires  or  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

Among  the  shade  trees  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
most  common  of  the  exotics  are  the  Otaheitan  mulberry, 
that  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  catalpa,  and  the  pride 
of  China,  Lagerstrae^mm  indica.  The  last  is  a  middle-sized, 
but  finely-shaped  tree,  seldom  attaining  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  spreading  out  in  a  nearly  perfect  hemi- 
spherical head.  It  is  clothed  with  an  elegant,  dark  green 
foliage,  each  leaf  being  twice  pinnate,  resembling  that  of  the 
locust  at  a  little  distance,  and  forming  an  almost  impenetrable 
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shade.  But  the  most  beautiful  and  most  vahiable  shade  tree, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  is  an  evergreen  oak.  The  foliage 
of  this  tree  (of  which  there  are  several  species)  resembles,  on 
a  distant  view,  that  of  the  willow,  but  the  leaves  are  not 
pointed.  The  evergreen  oak  has  more  elegance  of  shape 
and  less  sturdiness  than  the  common  species  of  oak.  It  has 
the  same  habit  of  sending  out  its  branches  in  a  horizontal 
direction ;  but  these  branches  are  more  numerous  and  pro- 
portionally smaller.  Its  smaller  foliage  would  cause  the  tree 
to  appear  almost  naked,  were  not  the  branches  smaller  and 
more  numerous,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  greater  number 
of  leaves.  Still,  this  oak,  compared  with  other  trees,  has 
more  or  less  of  that  expression  of  strength  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  genus  ;  and  its  branches  are  so  uniformly 
developed,  that  its  head  is  often  rounded  into  an  almost  per- 
fect sphere. 

Comparing  the  north  and  the  south,  we  shall  find  the 
northern  latitude  distinguished  by  its  almost  uniform  aspect 
of  green  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  its  clear  crystal 
streams  and  lakes,  and  its  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  southern 
region  is  remarkable  for  its  large  trees,  its  greater  proportion 
of  evergreens,  and  the  superior  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  its 
vines,  and  half  shrubby  plants  bearing  flowers  of  greater  size 
and  splendor.  Nature  has  clothed  the  fields  in  this  region 
with  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  vines,  greatly  exceeding 
those  of  the  north.  The  Bignonia  climbs  the  trunks  of  the 
lofty  pines,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 
completely  encompassing  them  with  flowers  of  rare  beauty, 
and  foliage  of  the  finest  verdure.  The  climbing  fern,  (Lij- 
godium  palmatum)  surpassing  the  ivy  in  elegance  of  foliage, 
covers  many  a  tall  tree  with  its  bright  green  palmate  leaves  ; 
and  many  species  of  grape  vine,  the  Virginia  creeper,  the 
sumach,  and  several  papilionaceous  runners,  combine  to  deco- 
rate the  whole  forest  with  a  luxuriant  and  flowering  drapery. 

In  comparison  with  the  north,  the  southern  forest  exhibits 
a  greater  exuberance,  and  trees  of  larger  size.  There  is  more 
in  New  England  of  what  is  technically  termed  coppice,  con- 
sisting of  a  second  or  third  growth  of  trees.     The  south  has 
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the  magnolia  and  the  tulip  tree,  but  a  southern  pine  forest 
has  but  few  of  those  qualities  that  render  a  white  pine  grove 
so  attractive  in  the  New  England  States.  Yet  it  is  chiefly ' 
the  herbage  that  gives  the  north  a  verdurous  aspect  in  com- 
parison with  the  arid  fields  of  the  south.  Nature  opposes  the 
green  pastoral  hills  and  meadows  of  the  northern  regions  by 
the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  and  luxuriant  vinery  of  re- 
gions nearer  the  equator ;  and  while  she  has  spread  the  prin- 
cipal beauties  of  vegetation  at  the  feet  of  the  northern 
husbandman,  she  bids  him  of  the  south  look  upwards  for  the 
principal  floral  charms  of  his  own  latitude. 

Nature,  however,  does  not  bury  the  earth  for  a  quarter  of 
the  year  in  snow,  without  returning  to  the  inhabitants  a  be- 
neficent compensation.  The  beautiful  passion  flower  that 
springs  up  on  the  surface  of  the  dry  sands,  can  never,  by  its 
beauty,  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  green  meadows, 
sprinkled  with  violets  and  anemones.  Nature,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  severity  and  privations  of  winter,  has  placed  the 
garden  of  the  world  in  the  northern  temperate  zone.  Trav- 
ellers and  poets  may  unite  in  celebrating  the  orange  and 
myrtle  groves  of  the  south,  but  the  northern  husbandman 
who,  in  the  early  spring,  watches  for  the  reappearance  of 
vegetation  from  underneath  the  snows,  is  preparing  to  enjoy 
a  luxury  of  green  fields  and  sweet-scented  meadows  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  inhabitant  of  the  south  looks  impatiently  for  the 
coming  of  December. 

Beverly,  August,  1854. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Pear  Trees  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  London.  By  J.  de  Jonghe,  of  Brussels.  With 
Notes  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Remarks  by  the  Editor. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  29  appeared  an  arti- 
cle by  M.  Jonghe.  of  Brussels,  on  the  cultivation  of  pear  trees 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  His  remarks  struck  us  as 
so  peculiar,  and  withal  so  unsound,  tliat  we  at  once  selected 
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them  for  our  pages  for  the  consideration  of  our  own  cultiva- 
tors, believing  the  same  causes  operate  here  as  in  the  climate 
of  England ;  and  we  were  just  penning  our  own  notes  upon 
the  same,  when  another  mail  placed  in  our  hands  the  criti- 
cism of  Dr.  Lindley  upon  M.  Jonghe's  paper.  We  now 
present  them  together,  and  beg  the  attention  of  our  amateur 
and  practical  pear  growers  to  both,  as  well  as  to  our  notes 
which  follow.  We  think  they  will  show  that  neither  M. 
Jonghe  nor  Dr.  Lindley  yet  understand  the  true  causes  which 
lead  to  the  failure  of  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  in  England  : — 

It  is  evident  to  every  foreign  observer  that  the  plantations 
of  pear  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  are  objects  of 
great  importance.  They  remark  that  extensive  portions  of 
ground  are  planted  Avith  these  fruit  trees,  especially  between 
Vauxhall  station  and  Kingston,  from  thence  to  Isleworth, 
between  Hammersmith  and  Brentford,  and  in  going  from 
Paddington  to  Reading.  In  all  these  plantations,  the  same 
system  prevails  as  regards  the  choice  of  trees ;  and  they  all 
appear  to  be  reared  and  cultivated  uniformly  in  the  same  way. 
The  trees,  however,  grow  vigorously,  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  to  them. 

Doubtless  the  soil  in  these  localities,  as  well  as  the  climate 
of  England,  is  generally  colder  than  in  Belgium,  which,  also, 
is  less  favorably  circumstanced  in  these  respects  than  its 
neighboring  countries  situated  more  to  the  south.  On  this 
account  the  planter  should  select  only  very  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous sorts,  which  should  be  reared  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  result,  the  trees,  moreover,  should 
be  skilfully  pruned. 

On  several  visits  which  we  have  made  of  late  years  to  the 
plantations  of  pear  trees  above  alluded  to,  we  have  observed 
that  they  were  unproductive  ;  and  to  what  cause  must  this  be 
attributed?  This  question  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  also  to  the  tenant.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  solve  it. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  choice  of  seeds  for  raising  pear 
stocks  the  preference  is  given,  in  England,  to  those  from  vig- 
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oroiis  varieties.  In  proof  of  this,  the  trees  generally  exhibit 
a  strong  growth.  Instead  of  training  the  stocks  with  a 
straight  upright  stem  for  eigh't  or  ten  years  before  grafting,  at 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  part  of  the 
stock  nearest  to  the  fructification,  the  English  cultivator  grafts 
near  the  ground,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  where  the  fruit 
is  to  be  produced.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  graft  requires 
to  grow  for  three  or  four  years  before  it  attains  the  necessary 
height  of  stem  for  a  standard ;  and  then  another  period  of 
three  or  four  years  must  elapse  before  a  head  can  be  formed 
to  produce  its  first  fruit.  This  is  an  error,  and  is  contrary  to 
all  physiological  principles  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees. 

In  fact,  when  we  examine  the  bearing  of  pear  trees,  trained 
with  an  upright  stem,  either  as  a  pyramid  or  as  a  standard, 
we  always  find  that  the  fruit  shows  itself  first  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant.  The  age  of  the  tree,  the  numerous  sap- 
vessels  of  the  stem  and  branches  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  solar  rays  and  free  air,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  fruit- 
buds,  and  to  the  nourishment  of  the  fruits  which  are  subse- 
quently produced.  When  we  deprive  the  stock  of  these  sap 
channels,  in  consequence  of  grafting  low,  or  on  stocks  that 
are  too  young,  we  have  long  to  wait  before  the  trees  come 
into  bearing.  This  will  be  understood  by  every  practical 
man  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  di- 
rected. Some  stocks  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the 
graft ;  and  the  latter  requires  likewise  to  be  judiciously  se- 
lected. In  grafting  at  standard  height,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  graft  should  be  taken  from  a  vigorous  shoot  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  bearing  tree,  growing  on  the  pear  stock.  By  using 
a  graft  taken  from  an  overgrown  shoot,  or  cut  from  a  lateral 
branch  of  a  tree  not  yet  in  bearing,  fruitfulness  is  thereby 
delayed.  If  we  employ  grafts  taken  from  a  very  old  tree,  dis- 
eased or  weakened  by  bearing,  or  from  a  tree  worked  on  the 
quince  stock,  we  impart  to  the  tree  resulting  from  such  grafts 
all  the  characteristics  of  degeneracy  and  of  premature  decrep- 
itude. 
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In  all  the  plantations  around  London,  the  standard  pear 
trees,  instead  of  being  trained  with  a  straight,  upright  stem, 
exhibit,  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  cultivation,  a  number  of 
branches  hanging  and  straggling  in  all  directions,  furnished 
with  a  mass  of  spurs  disproportionate  to  the  vigor  of  the  trees. 
These  flower  abundantly  eveVy  spring,  but  the  fruits,  from 
being  slightly  or  imperfectly  set,  drop  off.  These  disastrous 
results  are  attributed,  in  England,  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil 
and  variableness  of  the  climate ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fault  is  entirely  owing  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  Some 
call  this  English  cultivation ;  but  when  it  only  gives  unsatis- 
factory results,  why  persevere  in  it  ? 

We  have  stated  on  what  principles  a  tree  ought  to  be  reared  ; 
but  in  order  that  it  may  preserve  sufficient  vigor,  and  that  it 
may  be  quickly  brought  into  a  bearing  state,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  roots,  stem,  branches,  and  shoots  should  be  in  due 
proportion  to  each  other.  To  maintain  the  equilibrium 
amongst  these,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tree  should  be  sub- 
jected, from  its  youth  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  to  a  proper 
system  of  pruning.  Afterwards  its  top  will  require  to  have 
the  branches  thinned,  regulated,  or  occasionally  shortened  ; 
and  this  care  must  be  continued  during  the  life  of  the  tree. 
By  keeping  the  spurs  in  good  condition,  and  the  tree  clear 
from  insects,  it  will  be  enabled  to  set  and  bring  to  maturity 
its  fruit.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  result  can- 
not be  obtained  unless  the  ground  is  enriched  with  good  ma- 
mire,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  This  holds  good  as 
regards  all  crops.  There  is  another  essential  point  to  which 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  intelligent  practical  men. 

In  rearing  a  standard  for  the  open  ground,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  train  the  stem  erect,  straight,  and  tapering, 
so  that  all  the  sap  ascending  and  descending  by  the  stem  may 
be  distributed  in  the  branches  and  shoots,  placed  at  proper 
distances  and  at  angles  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  sun's 
rays  to  all  the  parts.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  stem  be 
grafted  from  six  to  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and  that  it 
is  strong  enough  to  support  itself  without  a  stake.  We  only 
place  a  small  rod  at  the  upper  part,   which  is  tied  to  the  stem 
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in  two  places ;  to  this  the  graft  is  fastened  for  two  consecu- 
tive years,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  being  injured  by  the 
wind.  During  the  summer' of  the  third  year  after  grafting, 
the  leading  shoot  is  still  kept  straight  and  upright  by  means 
of  a  small  rod. 

Disbudding  must  be  attended'to  during  the  first  three  years 
after  grafting,  in  order  that  the  branches  may  be  formed  at 
proper  distances.  The  operation  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  grafts  begin  to  push.  Laterals  should  be  pinched 
after  midsummer.  If  these  operations  are  duly  performed, 
the  winter  pruning  will  be  reduced  to  merely  cutting  back 
the  shoots  to  a  good  eye.  The  tree  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  if  grafted  and  reared  according  to  the 
system  we  have  indicated,  and  of  trees  managed  according  to 
it  we  could  show  a  great  number  of  specimens  in  our  nurse- 
ries at  Brussels. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  operations  belong  to  nursery- 
men ;  for  those  who  have  to  make  plantations  of  pear  trees 
will  find  it  better  to  plant  trees  already  formed  as  standards, 
and  that  have  been  grafted  at  least  two  years.  If  the  trees 
be  planted  in  November,  the  check  from  removal  will  tend  to 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds  in  the  following  season. 

There  are  some  new  and  very  hardy  varieties  of  pears 
which  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  Belgium  within  the  last 
25  years,  and  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  standards. 
They  will  be  specially  noticed  in  an  article  which  we  are 
preparing.  If  any  English  amateur  should  rear  a  certain 
number  of  standard  pear  trees,  according  to  the  preceding  di- 
rections, and  manage  them  on  good  principles,  he  may  be 
assured  they  will  bear  abundantly  ;  and  then  he  will  readily 
perceive  the  cause  of  unfruitfulnessinthe  pear  plantations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London. — /.  de  Jonghe,  Brussels,  July  19. 

Our  correspondent,  M.  de  Jonghe,  has  raised  a  very  impor- 
tant question ;  nothing  less  than  the  cause  of  the  present  un- 
productiveness OF  Pear  Trees.  In  a  communication  print- 
ed in  our  last  number,  he  maintains  that  the  constantly 
recurring  loss  of  our  orchard  fruit  is  owing,  not  as  is  alleged 
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in  England  to  spring  frosts,  bnt  to  our  own  mismanagement. 
As  M.  de  Jonghe  possesses  great  experience  in  a  climate  pret- 
ty much  like  our  own,  and  is  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  a 
practical  man,  his  opinions  deserve  the  utmost  respect.  Let 
us  see,  then,  to  what  points  his  criticism  is  du-ected. 

His  objections  to  our  management  fall  under  the  following 
heads  : 

1.  Our  pear  trees  are  not  grafted  standard  high. 

2.  Stocks  are  badly  selected. 

3.  Scions  are  badly  selected. 

4.  The  trees  are  overloaded  with  spurs. 

5.  We  prune  ill. 

6.  We  neglect  cleanliness  in  our  trees. 

Half  a  dozen  charges  like  these  are  sufficient  to  shake  the 
nerves  of  the  stoutest  gardener,  when  put  on  his  defence. 
Let  us  see  what  answer  can  be  made  to  them. 

Orchard  Pear  Trees  should  he  grafted  standard  high. — 
M.  de  Jonghe  offers  some  explanations  of  this  practical  truth : 
but  we  are  not  inclined  to  acquiesce  wholly  in  the  reasoning. 
That  the  period  of  bearing  is  accelerated  if  a  scion  is  put  up- 
on a  stem  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  years  old, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  form  its  own  stem,  must  be  ad- 
mitted. A  certain  length  of  time  is  required  to  enable  a  tree 
to  arrive  at  a  bearing  state  ;  and  if  that  time  is  passed  in  the 
nursery  rather  than  in  the  orchard  so  many  years'  rent  is 
saved.  But  then  a  nurseryman  pays  rent  as  well  as  a  market 
gardener,  and  if  he  is  to  keep  his  trees  three  or  four  years 
longer  than  usual  before  he  sells  them,  he  must  be  remuner- 
ated by  a  higher  price.  No  doubt  a  pear-stock  seven  years 
old  will  bear  quicker  when  grafted  than  a  stock  three  years 
old,  and  so  on.  Of  organisable  matter  ready  to  be  formed 
into  fruit  there  is  much  more  present  in  an  old  stock  than  a 
young  one.  We  should  say  that  if  immediate  bearing  is  re- 
quired then  M.  de  Jonghe  is  right,  and  in  private  gardens  his 
views  cannot  but  be  accepted,  when  price  is  no  object ;  but 
in  market  gardens  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  pay  rent  for  unprofitable  land  to  the  landlord  or  the 
nurseryman.     One  or  the  other  must  have  it. 
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As  to  a  bad  selection  of  stocks  our  correspondent  does  not 
insist  upon  that ;  he  merely  suggests  it.  We  believe  that  lit- 
tle or  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  our  English  pear  stocks. 
Good,  strong,  hardy  kinds,  with  a  sound  constitution,  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred,  and  M.  de  Jonghe  does  not  deny  that 
they  are  so  selected.  In  one  respect  grafting  standard  high 
secures  the  buyer  from  bad  stocks ;  for  weak  unhealthy  va- 
rieties will  not  form,  soon  enough  for  commercial  purposes, 
strong  healthy  stems,  such  as  pear  trees  grafted  seven  feet 
high  must  necessarily  have. 

That  scions  are  unskilfully  selected  is  no  doubt  quite  true 
in  many  cases.  An  English  gardener  is  satisfied  with  his 
scion  if  it  is  from  nice  clean  young  wood,  and  he  does  not  in- 
quire whether  it  is  from  a  lateral  or  a  stout  upright  shoot,  from 
a  tree  grafted  on  a  pear  or  a  quince,  from  a  good  bearer  or  a 
bad  one.  But  M.  de  Jonghe's  practice  tells  him  that  the  scion 
should  be  carefully  selected  "from  a  vigorous  shoot  in  the  up- 
per part  of  a  bearing  tree,"  and  from  no  other  place.  He 
finds  that  such  scions  bear  sooner  and  produce  better  heads. 
Upon  this  we  have  no  remark  to  make  ;  but  we  should  like 
to  know  what  the  experienced  orchardists  of  this  country  say 
to  it.  Since  it  is  there  that  vitality  is  strongest,  and  that  light 
and  free  air  exercise  their  greatest  influence,  it  is  probable 
that  his  remark  is  just.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  form- 
ed as  to  that  point,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  taking  cuttings  from  trees  weakened  by  old  age,  or  bad 
stocks,  or  bad  soils,  or  bad  climates,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever. All  experience  shows  that  in  every  kind  of  created 
thing,  be  it  man.,  or  beast,  or  bird,  the  mysterious  principle 
called  life  remains  during  the  whole  period  of  existence  what 
it  was  at  first.  If  vitality  is  feeble  in  the  beginning  so  it  re- 
mains. Weak  parents  produce  weak  children,  and  their 
children's  children  are  weaker  still,  as  imperial  dynasties 
have  sadly  shown.  When  the  rustic  schoolboy  translated 
the  well-known  Latin  adage  into  •'  strong  uns  come  from 
strong  and  good  uns,"  he  expressed  in  homely  words  a  uni- 
versal truth ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Jonghe  is 
perfectly  right  in  applying  the   principle  to  the  pear  tree.     It 
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was,  indeed,  the  notoriousness  of  the  fact  that  old  decrepid 
trees  produce  sickly  successors,  themselves  to  become  decrepid 
prematurely,  which  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  misinterpreted  into 
the  limited  duration  of  varieties,  and  which  led  his  followers 
into  wasting  breath  and  paper  upon  endless  applications  of 
the  misconception  to  the  potato  disease.  Undoubtedly  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  scions  being  procured 
from  perfectly  healthy  trees  with  unimpaired  vitality. 

That  our  trees  are  overloaded  with  spurs  is  a  very  just' 
remark.  In  fact,  orchardists  never  dream  of  removing  them. 
The  more  they  have,  the  greater  they  fancy  the  chance  of  a 
good  crop.  They  are  like  those  speculators  who,  in  their 
eagerness  for  immense  gains,  contrive  to  realize  nothing. 
The  Belgian,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  plodding,  thrifty  shop- 
keeper who  takes  care  of  his  moderate  profits,  never  makes 
much,  never  loses  much,  but  in  the  long  run  finds  a  very 
satisfactory  account  at  his  banker's.  It  is  an  axiom  in  ap- 
plied physiology  that  no  animal  or  plant  can  bear  more  thao 
its  system  can  nourish ;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  contra- 
vene this  natural  law,  abortion  is  the  result,  or  the  produce,. 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  if  it  survives,  is  degenerate  andl 
imperfect.  Let  a  pear  tree  contain  a  pound  of  nutrition  or 
natural  food,  ready  to  be  attracted  into  its  spurs  ;  let  each 
spur  require  a  dram  of  such  food,  then  the  tree  may  fcarry 
256  spurs,  supposing  the  food  to  be  equally  distributed.  But 
if  a  thousand  such  spurs  are  present  it  is  probable,  not  that 
750  will  be  starved  and  250  fed,  but  that  the  whole  will  be- 
starved ;  in  the  struggle  among  them  for  the  food,  none  will 
obtain  what  is  requisite  to  sustain  life,  and  all  will  perish. 
M.  de  Jonghe  carries  the  application  of  the  principle  far  be- 
yond what  is  usual.  He  says  that  food  and  vitality  may  be 
practically  regarded  as  identical,  the  one  representing,  or  at 
all  events  accompanying,  the  other.  If  so,  the  action  of  frost 
becomes  intelligible.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  that  is 
to  say  when  well  fed,  the  blossom  of  the  pear  tree  can  sup- 
port without  injury,  we  will  say,  10°  of  frost.  In  that  case 
the  thermometer  falls  to  22°,  and  no  harm  is  done.  But 
when  ill  fed,  vitality  is  so  low,  and  has  such  small  power  of" 
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resisting  cold,  that  even  less  than  10°  of  frost  are  fatal ;  in 
such  a  state  of  health,  if  the  thermometer  only  falls  to  24°, 
every  blossom  perishes.  That  is  our  experienced  correspon- 
dent's case.  We  have  put  it  into  a  form  which  he,  perhaps, 
may  not  have  contemplated  ;  but  it  represents  exactly  what 
we  understand  to  be  his  opinion,  and  a  very  striking  view  of 
the  action  of  frost  it  is.  What  is  more,  it  is  probably  true, 
either  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure.  We  are  assured  that  frosts 
which  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  England  pass  over  the 
well-managed  Belgian  orchards  without  committing  serious 
mischief.  We  have  M.  de  Jonghe's  testimony  to  this  fact  in 
a  former  communication.  He  then  stated  that  the  great  frost 
of  April  24th,  which  ruined  all  the  orchard  crops  in  the  south 
of  England,  had  spared  many  of  the  Belgian  hardier  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  and  even  apricots.  Our  hardiest  pears,  cher- 
ries, plums,  and  apricots  perished.  Of  course  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  hardiest  fruits  are  as  hardy  as  the  Belgian.  We 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  being  so.  This  opens  up  a  very 
interesting  field  of  inquiry,  which  we  cannot  pursue  to-day. 
On  an  early  occasion  we  shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  then 
consider  our  correspondent's  two  remaining  criticisms,  viz., 
bad  pruning  and  want  of  cleanliness. — Ed.  Gard.  Chron. 

We  now  propose  to  examine  some  of  the  main  points  in 
M.  de  Jonghe's  paper,  which  strike  us  as  entirely  erroneous, 
or;  at  least,  as  wholly  unimportant  in  the  successful  growth 
of  the  pear. 

1.  Should  pear  trees  be  grafted  standard  high  ? 

2.  Should  scions  always  be  taken  from  the  leading  shoots 
of  bearing  trees  ? 

3.  Will  a  mass  of  spurs,  disproportioned  to  the  vigor  of  the 
trees,  prevent  the  setting  of  the  fruit  ? 

4.  Is  the  English  mode  of  cultivation  all  wrong  ? 

1.  Should  Pear  trees  be  grafted  standard  high  ?  Dr. 
Lindley  has  fully  expressed  our  views  on  this  head  :  He  says, 
"  We  are  not  inclined  to  acquiesce  wholly  in  the  reasoning :" 
we  certainly  are  not.  We  are  well  satisfied,  after  an  experience 
of  twenty  years  in  raising  at  least  300,000  pear  trees,  that 
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grafting  small  stocks  is  not  "  contrary  to  all  physiological 
principles,"  and  that,  practically,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  a 
tree  is  grafted  high  or  low.  Suppose  nurserymen  should 
grow  their  stocks  ''  with  a  straight  stem  for  eight  or  ten 
years"  before  grafting,  or  should  graft  them  low,  and  the 
purchaser  should  grow  them  five  or  seven  of  these  years : 
who  would  be  the  gainer  ?  Nobody,  unless  the  purchaser, 
for  he  can  grow  the  trees  cheaper  than  the  nurseryman,  and 
far  better,  for  he  can  give  them  room,  which  the  nurseryman 
cannot,  unless  he  occupies  a  thousand  acres ;  for,  to  grow 
100,000  pear  trees,  or  even  50,000,  which  is  only  a  moderate 
stock,  with  other  trees,  eight  or  ten  years  before  grafting,  and 
three  or  four  afterwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each 
due  space,  would  be  literally  impossible  in  any  ordinary  nur- 
sery grounds.  In  truth,  practically  speaking,  M.  de  Jonghe's 
idea  is  all  moonshine.  Physiologically  considered,  we  think 
but  little  more  of  it.  We  have  not  tried  experiments  enough 
with  standard  grafting  to  say  it  is  not  as  good  as  low  grafting  ; 
but  enough,  w^e  think,  to  say  it  is  no  better.  Everybody 
knows  that  moving  a  pear  tree  eight  or  ten  years  old,  which 
in  our  climate  would  be  fifteen  feet  high,  gives  it  such  a 
check  that  it  is  not  fit  to  graft  for  two  years,  and  then  it  can 
never  be  made  so  handsome  as  one  grafted  low,  with  the 
head  symmetrically  formed,  as  it  proceeds  in  height.  Pear 
trees  in  our  grounds,  twelve  years  from  the  seed,  and  eight 
years  grafted,  are  four  inches  in  diameter.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
having  "  long  to  wait  before  the  trees  come  into  bearing,"  by 
grafting  low,  it  is  the  quickest  mode  of  procuring  fruit  in  the 
end.  So  far  as  immediate  bearing  is  concerned,  no  doubt  a 
tree  ten  years  old  will  produce  fruit  quicker  than  one  three 
years  old ;  but  this  is  supposing  the  tree  to  be  growing  where 
it  is  grafted,  and  not  to  be  removed  afterwards,  for  any  nurse- 
ryman will  supply  trees  eight  years  old,  in  full  bearing,  unless 
some  such  sorts  as  the  Dix,  &c.  And  here  let  us  ask  M.  de 
Jonghe  how  he  accounts,  on  "  physiological  principles,"  for 
the  fact  that  trees  twenty  years  old,  which  have  been  grafted 
with  the  Dix,  have  not  produced  fruit  in  seventeen  years  more, 
(see  our  Vol.  XVII,  p.  485,)  while  we  have  dwarf  pyramidal 
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trees  of  this  sort,  on  the  pear,  grafted  low,  and  only  eight 
years  old,  producing  fruit  ?  This  does  not  appear  as  if  graft- 
ing standard  high  was  always  the  most  speedy  mode  of  get- 
ting fruit.  It  is  a  well  understood  principle  with  intelligent 
cultivators,  that  trees  will  not  produce  abundantly  until  they 
arrive  at  a  certain  age  ;  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  the  tree  is  a  wild  stock  a  larger  portion  of 
this  time  or  not.  The  organizable  matter  stored  up  is  all  the 
same  in  either  case. 

2.  Should  Scions  always  be  taken  from  the  leading 
Shoots  of  bearing  Trees  ?  "  It  is  necessary,"  says  M.  de 
Jonghe,  "  that  the  graft  should  be  taken  from  a  vigorous 
shoot  on  the  upper  part  of  a  bearing  tree  growing  on  the  pear 
stock,"  and  on  this  head  Dr.  Lindley  has  "  no  remark  to 
make,"  because  he  has  only  theory  and  no  practice.  Now 
we  do  not  believe  this  dictum  of  M.  de  Jonghe's,  any  more 
than  we  believe  his  grafting  high  on  physiological  principles. 
We  will  instance  one  case  out  of  thousands  in  our  own  prac- 
tice, to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  any  such 
thing.  A  few  years  ago  we  received  a  lot  of  grafts  of  a  new 
pear  which  were  cut  from  two  old  bearing  trees,  and  in- 
cluded all  the  new  wood  fit  for  scions  upon  them.  These  we 
grafted  into  young  stocks  four  or  five  years  old  in  the  spring 
of  1847 ;  they  grew  vigorously,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  we  headed  down  the  young  tops  of  nearly  all 
these  grafts,  and  budded  them  into  young  stocks.  They  all 
grew,  and  began  to  bear  in  1850  ;  in  1853  we  gathered  two 
barrels  of  pears  from  a  lot  of  these  trees,  and  now  some  of 
them  are  twelve  feet  high,  and  full  of  fruit,  and  still  standing 
in  the  nursery  row.  So  far  as  long  experience  and  careful 
observation  may  be  considered  of  any  value,  we  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  vigor  or  bearing  of 
trees  budded  with  scions  taken  from  leading  or  side  shoots  on 
old  trees  or  young  trees,  provided  they  were  in  a  healthy 
condition,  either  on  the  pear  or  quince. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  stated  in  his  Pi^inciples  of  Horticulture, 
that  the  buds  of  a  tree  ■'  are  all  exactly  like  each  other  ;  they 
have  the  same  constitution,   the  same  organic  structure,  and 
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the  individuals  they  are  capable  of  producing  are  consequently 
all  identically  the  same."  Yet  he  now  says,  he  has  "no 
remark  to  make  on  this  part  of  M.  Jonghe's  paper,  but 
"  would  like  to  know  what  experienced  orchardists  say  to  it." 
He  is,  however,  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  rustic  school 
boy's  translation,  that  "  strong  uns  come  from  strong  and 
good  uns,"  and  for  once  forgets  theory  and  relies  upon  prac- 
tice.    This  is  all  very  well. 

3.  Will  a  mass  of  Spurs,  disproportioned  to  the  vigor 
OP  THE  Tree,  prevent  the  setting  of  the  Fruit  ? — On 
this  head  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  plausibility  of 
truth  in  M.  Jonghe's  remarks ;  though  we  are  by  no  means 
assured  that  this  is  the  fact.  We  have  noticed  that  some 
pears  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  buds  than  others, 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  for  instance  ;  and  though  one 
mass  of  bloom,  they  often  fail  to  set  a  fruit.  That  this  is 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  the  tree  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  forming,  is  an  old 
theory,  noticed  in  Loudo7i's  Magazine  some  years  ago,  and 
we  have  been  inclined  to  admit  its  correctness  ;  yet  when  we 
have  seen  young  trees,  with  only  half  a  dozen  clusters  of 
buds,  drop  their  flowers  in  the  same  way  as  old  ones  covered 
with  bloom,  our  belief  has  been  checked,  and  we  have  been 
again  thrown  upon  the  sea  of  doubt. 

The  form  into  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  put  M.  Jonghe's 
remark  about  spurs,  is  certainly  ingenious,  at  the  least,  and  we 
•think  one  he  never  contemplated.  What  the  latter  intended  to 
say  was,  that  the  overloaded  spurs,  like  an  overloaded  crop, 
were  too  numerous  for  the  energies  of  the  tree  ;  and  hence  the 
blossoms,  being  imperfectly  set,  drop  off.  There  is  some 
plausibility  in  this.  But  the  connection  which  Dr.  I^indley 
has  attempted  to  make  out  between  this  and  the  power  of  the 
blossoms  to  resist  frost,  is  not  to  us  so  "  striking  a  view"  of 
the  case  as  he  seems  to  infer. 

4.  Is  THE  English  mode  of  Cultivation  all  wrong? — 
We  think  the  cultivators  of  England  have  too  much  skill 
and  knowledge  to  be  told  all  at  once  that  their  system  of 
growing  the  pear  is  all  wrong  ;  that  the  failure   or  partial 
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failure  of  the  crop,  for  four  or  five  years  past,  is  not  owing  to 
the  climate,  but  to  the  mode  of  managing  the  trees.  On  the 
contrary,  we  do  believe  it  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
former  cause,  and  that  the  same  causes  operate  here.  No 
better  experience  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  this  than  that 
afforded  the  present  year,  when  the  pear  crop  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, at  least,  is  a  partial  failure.  Trees  which  flowered 
sparingly,  and  trees  which  were  as  white  as  snow  with  blos- 
soms, shared  alike.  In  many  localities  there  is  not  a  fruit  set. 
A  cultivator  has  informed  us  that  in  1852  and  1853  his  trees 
bore  upwards  of  fifty  bushels  each  year,  but  that  this  season 
he  has  not  one  bushel.  The  7th  of  May  the  thermometer 
fell  to  27°,  and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  scarcely  a  blossom 
was  left  upon  the  trees.  Now  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
these  trees  were  not  overloaded  with  spurs,  as  any  practical 
man  well  knows  that,  in  a  garden  of  five  hundred  trees,  some 
blossom  sparingly  and  others  full,  so  that  out  of  so  many 
some  would  have  a  crop.  We  give  another  instance  :  we 
have  two  parallel  rows  of  trees,  1000  feet  long — one  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  the  other  Glout  Morceau  ;  the  former  bore 
a  heavy  crop  last  year,  the  latter  only  a  very  small  one.  This 
year  both  blossomed  full,  yet  the  Louise  Bonne  are  covered 
with  fruit,  while  the  Glout  Morceau  dropped  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  blossoms.  Here  was  the  same  locality,  same 
soil,  same  pruning,  same  manuring,  set  out  the  same  day  and 
same  year.  These  facts  appear  to  be  satisfactory  ;  they  show 
that  some  cause,  beyond  anything  in  the  growth  or  manage- 
ment of  the  tree,  prevents  the  setting  and  swelling  up  of  the 
fruit. 

Certain  pears  bear  regularly  every  year,  and  it  is  useless  to 
deny  that  it  is  because  they  are  hardier  varieties,  and  possess 
the  power  of  resisting  frost,  just  as  much  as  they  possess  any 
other  peculiarity.  The  Seckel,  Bartlett,  Buffum,  Swan's  Or- 
ange, and,  indeed,  most  of  our  American  and  many  foreign 
ones,  are  of  this  character,  and  can  be  relied  upon,  grafted 
high  or  low  ;  while  there  are  others  which  require  mild  and 
genial  weather  at  the  time  of  blooming,  receiving  a  check 
with  the  least  cold,  or  too  much  wet,  that  is  fatal  to  the  bios- 
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soms.  These  kinds,  though  many  of  them  the  choicest, 
should  not  be  selected  for  exposed  places,  but  only  those 
taken  which  are  known  to  be  the  hardiest.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  average  crops  of  fine  pears  nearly  every  year ;  and 
cannot  complain  as  our  English  neighbors  do,  who  have  not 
had  a  pear  season  for  five  consecutive  years;  still,  the  prin- 
ciples of  cultivation  laid  down  by  M.  Jonghe,  if  true,  are 
applicable  here  as  well  as  there  ;  and  if  what  we  have  said  is 
not  the  experience  of  our  friends,  we  should  be  most  happy 
to  hear  from  them  on  this  interesting  subject,  which  we  may 
refer  to  again. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.     Scotfs  Seedling  Strawberry.     By  the  Editor. 

No  fruit  has  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican cultivators  than  the  strawberry.  Since  the  production 
of  our  seedlings  in  1834,  an  immense  number  have  been  raised, 
— a  number  which  cannot  be  very  nearly  ascertained  :  but  of 
those  which  have  been  raised  and  introduced  to  notice  as  pos- 
sessing superior  qualities,  there  are  at  least  tivo  hundred.  Yet 
how  many  of  the  whole  number  are  worth  growing  ?  We 
venture  to  suggest  not  a  dozen.  This  single  fact  shows  that  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  raise  new  kinds,  superior  to  the  older  ones. 
or  even  equal  to  them,  and  that  nearly  the  maximum  of  ex- 
cellence has  been  obtained  in  this  fine  fruit.  This,  at  least, 
would  be  the  natural  conclusion  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  We  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  im- 
provements ;  but  only  with  the  most  careful  hybridizing,  and 
seed  saving,  and  even  then  so  slight,  as  to  be  unobservable 
by  many.  Even  in  England,  Keen's  Seedling,  raised  in 
1818,  and  the  British  Queen  in  1834,  are  the  only  prominent 
kinds  cultivated  there.  We  do  not  make  these  remarks  to 
discourage  cultivators  in  their  attempt  to  grow  seedlings ;  far 
from  it.  But  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  tell  them  what  progress 
has  been  made,  and  what  they  may  reasonably  expect,  so 
that  their  labors  will  not  end  in  disappointment.     So  many 
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comparatively  worthless  sorts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
highly  recommended,  that  some  individuals  think  if  a  straw- 


Fig-  20.     Scott's  Seedling  Strawberry. 

berry  is  only  a  new  seedling,  it  is  sufficient   to  give  it  a 
claim  upon  public  attention.     But  this  is  not  so  ;  and  recent 
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experience  has  proved  that,  with  the  few  really  sterling  sorts 
which  we  now  possess,  cultivators  will  remain  very  well  sat- 
isfied,  unless  the  new  seedlings  possess  some  peculiar  merits. 

It  is  to  one  of  the  latter  description  that  we  would  now  call 
the  attention  of  lovers  of  the  strawberry,  viz.,  Scott's  Seed- 
ling, (jig.  20.)  This  variety  was  raised  five  or  six  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Scott  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  from  the  seed  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  an  English  variety,  impregnated,  we  believe, 
with  the  Boston  Pine.  He  has  now  had  it  in  full  bearing 
three  or  four  years,  having  four  or  five  acres  of  plants, 
and  has  proved  its  qualities  very  thoroughly,  at  least  as  a 
market  fruit ;  having  sold  many  thousand  boxes,  at  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  kind,  except  Hovey's  Seedling.  All 
who  have  tasted  it  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  beauty  and 
excellence. 

In  1853  we  examined  the  beds  when  in  bearing,  and  were 
surprised  at  seeing  such  a  fine  crop.  The  land  was  light, 
and  the  season  dry,  yet  the  vines  were  full  of  its  long  and 
rich  crimson  scarlet  fruit,  proving  it  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
very  hardy,  as  Mr.  Scott  never  protects  his  beds  in  winter. 
The  berries  are  very  long,  and  of  rather  peculiar  shape,  the 
flesh  soft  and  melting,  and  the  flavor  rich,  with  a  kind  of 
orange  perfume.  The  vines  are  of  dwarfish  growth,  with 
rather  short  petioles,  and  smallish  leaflets,  of  a  light  yellow- 
ish green.     We  annex  a  description. 

Fruit,  large,  conical,  one  and  three  quarters  inches  long, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  in  diameter,  at  the  base  ;  color, 
deep  rich  crimson  scarlet,  with  a  shining  surface ;  seeds, 
yellowish,  rather  deeply  imbedded;  flesh,  pale  red,  little  hol- 
low at  the  core,  not  over  juicy,  but  rich,  buttery  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  peculiar  orange  flavor.  Calyx,  large,  spreading, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit.  Stem,  moderately  stout.  Stam- 
inate. 

Our  engraving  is  copied  from  an  elegant  drawing  by  Mr. 
W.  Sharp,  but  only  represents  a  few  of  the  berries,  which 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  each  truss. 
We  can  commend  Scott's  Seedling  as  one  of  the  best  straw- 
berries recently  produced. 
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Art.  V.      To  obtain  Dwarf  Blooming  Plants  of  NeriuTU 
splendens.     By  C.  B. 

The  following  mode  of  cultivating  the  Oleander  appeared 
in  Harrison's  FloricuUural  Cabinet  for  1846.  I  have  tried 
the  plan  upon  a  plant  out  of  doors,  the  present  season,  and 
have  now  a  specimen  in  full  bloom,  of  beautiful  form,  taken 
from  the  old  stock  last  summer,  and  about  two  feet  high. 

"  In  April  I  looked  over  my  old  plants,  and  discovered 
those  shoots  which  had  a  leading  bud  of  blossom  ;  I  then 
took  a  small  garden  pot,  knocked  the  bottom  out,  and  care- 
fully drew  the  shoot  through,  at  about  six  inches  below  its 
crown ;  I  notched  the  stem  like  a  carnation,  putting  a  bit  of 
soil  to  keep  the  tongue  open.  I  then  tied  a  piece  of  sheet 
lead  under  the  pot,  to  enable  me  to  fill  it  with  fine  rich  soil. 
I  pressed  the  soil  tight,  and  placed  the  pot  in  a  hothouse  for 
a  month ;  the  layers  rooted  speedily,  I  then  cut  it  oif  the 
parent,  repotted  into  a  larger  pot,  kept  it  in  the  hothouse  a 
fortnight  longer,  which  was  then  the  first  week  in  June,  and 
a  most  beautiful  bloom  succeeded  upon  all  the  plants,  and 
they  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  A  free  supply  of  water  was 
given,  whilst  striking  root  as  well  as  subsequently." 

Boston,  August^  1854. 


Art.  VI.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  Neio  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

Victoria  regia. — This  splendid  aquatic  will  soon  be  in 
bloom  again  in  our  vicinity.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Salem,  has  an- 
other plant  raised  from  seed  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  died, 
which  will  soon  be  in  flower.  He  has  a  new,  large  and  com- 
modious house  erected  for  it,  where  its  ample  foliage  and 
superb  flowers  will  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Mr.  D.  W,  Lincoln  of  Worcester,  we  also  observe,  has  a 
plant  which  will  soon  be  in  bloom,  when  the  citizens  of  that 
city  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  the  Western  world. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Allen's  magnificent  volume,  giving  the  history  of 
the  plant  and  its  growth  in  the  United  States,  with  six  illus- 
trations by  our  artist  Mr.  Sharp,  in  the  finest  style  of  ,chromo- 
lithography,  is  just  published,  and  can  be  purchased  of  the 
author,  or  the  printers,  Messrs.  Button  «fe  Wentworth,  or  Mess. 
Hovey  &.  Co.,  and,  we  presume,  booksellers  generally.  It  is 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  this  art,  and  is  a  work  cred- 
itable alike  to  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  spared  no 
pains  to  render  it  superior  to  Dr.  Hooker's  folio  work  on  the 
same  subject. 

New  Phloxes. — In  our  last  volume  we  gave  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  new  phloxes.  Since  then,  we  have  had  most 
of  them  in  bloom,  and  also  other  new  ones  of  more  recent 
date  ;  they  are  mostly  exceedingly  beautiful  and  distinct,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Some  of  the  finest  are  Madame  Corbay,  Madame  Veillard, 
Madame  Lefebre,  Madame  Milleret,  Dieul  Comtesse  de  la 
Marne,  Carmarina,  purpurea  superba.  Dr.  Andry,  and  Roi 
Leopold,  the  latter  the  most  distinct  and  elegant  striped  vari- 
ety yet  introduced.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  Yan  Houtteii,  being  a  kind  of  panicle  with  numerous 
lateral  branches,  like  decussata,  but  more  pyramidal  than  the 
latter ;  the  individual  flowers  are  also  large  and  more  dis- 
tinctly striped. 

American  Verbenas  in  England. — Some  time  since,  we 
noticed  the  flowering  of  our  seedling  verbena  "America,"  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  Turner,  nurseryman  near  London, 
and  gave  his  opinion  of  it.  Recently  we  have  been  pleased 
to  notice  that  another  of  our  seedlings  has  passed  the  ordeal 
of  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  who  recommend  noth- 
ing that  is  not  the  best  of  its  kind.  At  a  meeting  held  July 
27th,  Mr.  Turner  exhibited  a  variety  of  verbenas,  and  among 
them  "  Orb  of  Day,"  which  was  pronounced  "  an  excellent 
deep  scarlet  variety  for  bedding." 
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Art.  VII.     Suburban  Visits. 

Residence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  Concord,  Mass.,  Aug. 
8th. — On  the  descending  slope  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  old  Concord  road  from  Boston,  and  but 
little  distant  from  the  battle  ground  which  has  made  this  town 
so  prominent  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  is  situated  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bull,  whose  name  has  recently  become  fa- 
miliar to  cultivators  as  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape. 
His  grounds  occupy  eight  or  ten  acres,  mostly  a  very  thin 
sandy  soil,  and  lay  open  to  the  south,  with  a  fine  prospect 
over  many  hundred  acres  of  what  was  some  years  since  a 
neglected  meadow, — but  now  a  fertile  plain,  covered  with 
luxuriant  grasses,  waving  grain,  growing  crops,  and  orchards 
of  the  finest  fruit :  beyond,  from  east  to  west,  a  finely  wooded 
range  of  hills  bounds  the  view.  All  this  improvement  has 
been  effected  by  the  good  judgment  and  industry  of  the 
owners  of  this  land,  among  whom  may  be  named,  as  setting 
the  example  to  others,  the  late  Capt.  Moore,  one  of  the  best 
practical  farmers  in  the  county.  His  place,  which  nearly 
adjoins  Mr.  Bull's,  is  now  carried  on  with  the  same  zeal  and 
energy  by  his  son,  Capt.  J.  B.  Moore,  who  is  a  most  success- 
ful fruit  grower,  a  nurseryman  to  some  extent,  and,  withal,  a 
most  thorough  practical  farmer. 

Mr.  Bull  removed  from  Boston  some  fifteen  or  more  years 
since,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  naturally  extremely 
fond  of  horticultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  had  been  an  ama- 
teur participator  even  in  the  precincts  of  a  small  city  gar- 
den, he  carried  with  him  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  our  va- 
rious fruits,  and  particularly  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes, 
then  more  rare  than  at  present.  These  seemed  to  flourish  on 
his  warm  sandy  soil  better  than  anything  else,  and  to  their 
culture  he  gave  considerable  attention ;  adding,  from  time  to 
time,  all  the  rare  sorts  which  were  offered  for  sale,  with  a 
view  to  test  their  qualities,  and  among  them  the  Diana. 

But,  unfortunately,  neither  the  Isabella  nor  Catawba  could 
be  relied  upon  for  a  crop,  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons, 
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and,  disappointed  in  finding  a  really  eatable  fruit  among  the 
new  kinds  which  he  obtained  from  various  sources,  except 
the  Diana,  he  thought  the  only  way  to  procure  what  he  most 
wanted — a  hardy,  early,  and  choice  grape— was  to  attempt  it 
through  the  seed ;  and  this  he  set  about  at  once.  In  a  dis- 
tant part  of  his  garden  a  wild  vine  had  sprung  up,  from  some 
accidental  seed  thrown  into  the  ground  or  dropped  by  birds, 
which,  though  similar  to  the  common  wild  type  in  nearly 
every  characteristic,  produced  a  very  sweet  grape,  ripening 
the  last  part  of  August.  This  struck  him  as  a  favorable  com- 
mencement, as  earliness  was  the  main  thing  to  be  gained. 
He  removed  it  to  the  trellis  near  his  Catawba  and  other  vines, 
gave  it  good  cultivation,  gathered  the  crop,  and  planted  the 
seeds ;  and  it  was  the  produce  of  these  seeds  that  gave  him, 
most  fortunately,  the  Concord  Grape.  Such  is  the  history  of 
this  seedling,  which  has  already  briefly  been  given  by  Mr. 
Bull  himself,  in  his  communication  in  our  February  number 
of  the  present  volume,  (p.  65.) 

Our  own  account  of  this  grape,  with  an  engraving  repre- 
senting the  size,  form,  and  general  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
accompanied  Mr.  Bull's  communication.  We  had  been  sup- 
plied, the  last  autumn,  with  an  abundance  of  ripe  clusters 
from  week  to  week,  giving  us  every  opportunity  to  test  its 
qualities  with  the  Isabella  and  Diana  from  our  own  grounds, 
and  our  opinion  was  formed  after  repeated  trials  of  the  fruit. 
The  vine  in  its  bearing  state  we  had  never  seen,  but  know- 
ing that  whatever  Mr.  Bull  might  state  in  regard  to  it  could 
be  relied  upon,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
Concord  as  in  every  respect  a  most  superior  grape. 

But  no  new  fruit  has  ever  yet  been  introduced  which  has 
not  found  its  defamers,  and  with  the  Concord  grape  there 
seems  to  have  been  uncommon  pains  used,  by  those  who 
never  tasted  it,  to  decry  its  excellence.  A  correspondent 
(anonymous,  of  course)  of  the  Horticulturist  stated  that 
"  the  grape,  either  in  bunch  or  berry,  was  not  one  third  as 
large  as  pictured  "  in  the  beautiful  engraving  which  we  gave 
of  it.  We  happened  to  have  had  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  painted 
last   September,  by  our  artist,  Mr.   Sharp,  which  was  the 
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exact  size  of  the  specimen,  and  it  was  so  long  we  could  not 
use  it  in  the  size  of  our  pa^e,  but  had  to  take  a  copy  of  a 
smaller  bunch  made  previously  by  another  artist.  We  only 
mention  this  here  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  statements, 
as  we  have  seen  bunches  of  the  Isabella  six  inches  long,  and 
weighing  one  pound  each. 

The  Concord  grape  vine,  however,  in  a  full  bearing  state,  we 
had  not  seen,  and  our  visit  to  Mr.  Bull  was  made  to  examine 
for  ourselves  its  growth,  habit,  vigor,  and  general  characteris- 
tics. After  what  we  have  said  of  it  already,  our  friends  may 
be  surprised  when  we  say,  the  "half  was  not  told."  We 
were  never  more  astonished  ourselves.  Growing  on  the  thin 
and  hungry  sand,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  declivity,  we  found 
the  Concord  in  the  most  vigorous  and  beautiful  condition : 
true,  with  some  of  the  vines,  and  there  are  several  from  three 
to  eight  years  old,  Mr.  Bull  has  tried  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  good  treatment,  which  they  have  never  before  had  ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  well  manured  and  watered,  without 
which,  with  such  a  large  crop  upon  them,  they  must  have 
half  perished  in  this  dry  summer.  But  there  were  vines  with 
and  without  good  management,  on  purpose  to  show  what 
they  will  do  under  the  most  ordinary  treatment,  and  all  who 
may  take  the  pains  to  visit  Mr.  Bull  will  see  for  themselves. 

We  found  the  old  parent  vine  one  mass  of  branches,  fol- 
iage, and  fruit :  some  of  the  leaves  measured  thirteen  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  clusters  seve?i  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
Jive  and  a  half  broad  across  the  shoulders ;  this,  too,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  one  month  before  maturity !  Indeed,  the 
clusters  fully  averaged  in  size  those  on  vines  of  the  Ham- 
burg under  glass.  Two  vines  four  years  planted  out,  and 
running  over  a  trellised  arbor,  had  each  about  sixty  bunches, 
several  of  them  of  the  size  just  named.  This  was  altogether 
too  large  a  crop  for  vines  of  that  age  to  bear ;  thirty  clusters 
each,  or  sixty  on  both,  would  be  an  ample  crop :  but  Mr. 
Bull  intends  that  all  may  know  what  the  vine  will  do  ;  and 
that  the  grapes  may  be  tasted  freely,  he  declines  to  reduce 
the  number,  though  it  may  greatly  increase  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  clusters.     Not  a  speck  of  mildew  or  rot  has 
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been  seen,  and  the  foliage  appears  to  be  so  thick  and  vigor- 
ous that  even  the  thrip  seems  to  keep  shy  of  this  variety, 
preferring  the  tender  foliage  of  the  Isabella.  Of  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  Concord  we  can  only  say,  that,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  28^  below  zero,  last  winter,  not  an  inch  of  wood 
was  injm'ed ;  while  the  Isabella  was  killed  in  some  parts  of 
Concord  nearly  to  the  ground. 

Mr,  Bull  has  the  Isabella  in  a  most  favorable  situation  on 
the  southwesterly  side  of  his  house,  trained  to  a  trellis,  slightly 
manured ;  yet  here, — and  the  comparison  for  earliness  and 
even  quality  should  always  be  made  from  the  same  ground, — 
it  never  fully  matures  a  crop.  The  Concord,  everywhere,  is 
growing  on  open  trellises,  or  scrambling  without  support  over 
the  ground. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  first  attempt  has  induced  Mr. 
Bull  to  go  largely  into  the  growth  of  seedlings,  and  he  has 
now  upwards  of  2000  plants  of  various  ages,  from  the  sowing 
of  this  year,  to  those  four  years  planted,  and  nearly  in  a  bearing 
state.  We  examined  the  foliage  of  many  of  them,  and  can- 
not but  think  that  some  decidedly  improved  varieties  will 
be  produced.  Much  time  and  labor  will  be  consumed  in 
testing  fully  their  qualities,  but  Mr.  Bull  intends  to  do  so,  and 
we  doubt  not  a  discerning  public  will  reward  him  in  propor- 
tion as  his  results  are  important. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  Concord  as  a  wine  grape ; 
we  are  not  ourselves,  neither  is  Mr.  Bull,  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  wine-making  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  a 
real  wine  grape  should  be  to  supply  this ;  but  so  far  as  he  has 
tried,  and  good  judges  have  tasted  his  wine,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Concord  will  be  a  wine  grape.  We  drank  some  of 
his  wine  made  in  1852,  which  we  thought  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant and  high  flavored  ;  its  only  fault  was  its  sweetness.  Yet 
Mr.  Bull  only  put  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  twenty  bottles  of  the 
juice,  which  quantity  was  obtained  from  just  one  bushel  of 
the  grapes  ;  thus  showing  that  it  supplies  that  great  desidera- 
tum for  a  wine  grape,  "  posse^uig  sugar  in  abundance." 
Another  year,  when  his  crop  will  be  many  bushels,  if  nothing 
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happens,  he  intends  to  have  a  quantity  of  the  wine  made  by 
some  experienced  man,  in  order  to  test  its  value  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  after  what  we  have  said,  that  Mr. 
Bull's  grounds  are  of  the  lightest  description  of  soil ;  so  thin, 
indeed,  that  we  have  wondered  almost  that  he  should  at- 
tempt to  achieve  great  results.  A  warm  exposure  and  a  dry 
subsoil  are  certainly  important  points  in  the  growth  of  the 
grape  ;  but  when  these  are  overbalanced  by  a  soil  so  porous 
that  it  will  scarcely  hold  the  least  moisture,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  a  more  fertile  place,  less  favorably  located, 
would  not  afford  more  satisfaction  to  the  cultivator. 

Mr.  Bull  has  in  contemplation  many  improvements  upon 
his  place,  which,  with  some  further  account  of  his  new  seed- 
ling, we  hope  to  notice  again  at  some  future  day. 

Nursery  of  Dr.  D.  Wood,  Dighton,  Mass.,  Aug.  16. — 
Dighton  is  a  pleasant  village  adjoining  the  flourishing  town 
of  Taunton,  and  on  the  old  road  leading  to  Warren  and  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  railroad  station  in  the 
latter  town,  is  situated  the  large  domain  and  rather  extensive 
nursery  of  Dr.  Wood.  The  grounds,  or  that  part  of  them 
devoted  to  nursery  purposes,  form  a  nearly  level  plain,  skirted 
on  one  side  by  a  small  stream,  and  bounded  on  the  other  by 
well-wooded  hills,  covered  with  oaks  and  pines ;  only  a  part 
of  this  plain  is  planted  with  trees,  perhaps  twenty  acres  or  so  : 
the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  of  good  depth,  and,  with  good 
manuring,  produces  a  fine  annual  growth.  Evergreens  in 
particular  seem  to  flourish  exceedingly,  and  the  arbor  vitse, 
of  which  the  Dr.  has  a  fine  stock,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
soil  rapidly,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  aspect. 

This  is  the  only  nursery  of  large  extent  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  and  supplies  the  wants  of  amateur  cultivators  and  gen- 
tlemen forming  new  residences  in  the  adjoining  towns.  A 
fine  collection  of  apples  and  a  capital  stock  of  trees  has  the 
Doctor.  His  pears  are  not  so  abundant,  though  he  has  a  few 
good  trees  ;  the  land  is  rather  too  light  for  pears.  Of  peaches 
and  other  fruits,  he  has  a  fine  supply  for  all  retail  demands. 
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There  is  a  fine  young  orchard  of  apples  occupying  several 
acres,  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing. 

Connected  with  the  nursery  there  is  a  greenhouse  and 
grapery,  and  a  year  or  two  since  the  Doctor  had  a  fine  stock 
of  plants  ;  but  the  limited  demand  from  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  the  distance  from  Boston,  did  not  warrant  him  in 
keeping  up  the  collection,  and  latterly  he  has  disposed  of  all 
the  plants,  and  given  up  the  house  entirely  to  grapes,  of 
which  there  was  a  small  crop  on  the  young  vines  recently 
planted. 

Besides  the  active  labors  of  the  Doctor  in  the  nursery,  he 
finds  time  to  manufacture  some  of  the  most  beautiful  rustic 
chairs  we  have  ever  seen.  These  are  made  mostly  from  the 
wood  of  the  oak,  which  has  been  attacked  by  insects,  causing 
large  tubercles  and  swellings,  just  in  the  same  way  as  some 
similar  insect  attacks  the  plum,  forming  the  black  knots  so 
destructive  to  those  trees.  These  swellings  often  appear  on 
limbs  of  the  oak  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  this 
size  down  to  the  most  slender  shoot.  The  Doctor  showed 
us  piles  of  branches  of  various  sizes,  which  were  gathered  up 
for  the  manufacture  of  chairs.  When  divested  of  the  outer 
rough  bark,  the  wood  shows  a  beautiful  grain,  twisting  and 
curling  among  the  excrescences,  which,  when  varnished,  ap- 
pear more  like  some  elaborate  carving  than  the  natural  work 
of  an  insect.  These  chairs  cost  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
dollars  each,  and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  rustic  art,  well 
worth  the  amount. 

To  cultivators  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of 
the  plum,  we  think  the  inspection  of  these  specimens  of  the 
oak  branches  will  satisfactorily  show  that  the  excrescences  of 
the  former  tree  are  produced  by  some  similar  insect,  and  dis- 
pel the  idea  that  they  are  a  fungus  growth,  or  some  disease 
of  the  sap,  as  heretofore  advanced  by  some  writers. 

Dr.  Wood  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
town,  and  his  kind  hospitality  is  only  surpassed  by  his  gen- 
erosity and  benevolent  disposition. 

VOL.  XX. NO.    IX.  55 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  JVotices. 

Horticultural   Exhibitions   in   September    and   October. — The 

season  thus  far  is  not  auspicious  for  fine  autumnal  shows ;  indeed,  if  the 
present  dry  weather  continues  many  days  longer,  we  think  we  may  safely 
say  they  will  be  a  failure  everywhere.  The  fruits  are  scarcely  half  their 
size  at  this  date,  now  only  a  week  or  two  from  the  date  of  some  exhibitions. 
Immediate  and  liberal  rains  will  scarcely  benefit  the  crops  non^,  though  it 
will  save  them  from  a  complete  failure.  The  following  are  the  principal 
Exhibitions  : — 

American  Pomological  at  Boston,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  September 
13,  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Hall. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — The  26th  Annual  Exhibition  com- 
mences on  Tuesday,  September  12th,  and  will  be  continued  till  Saturday, 
September  16,  at  Boston. 

J\/ew  York  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  their  Annual  Fair  in  Ham- 
ilton Square,  New  York  city,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October. 

The  American  Institute  and  JVew  York  Horticultural  Society,  omit  their 
separate  exhibitions,  and  combine  with  the  New  York  State  Society. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  omit  their  Annual  Show  this  year, 
and  assist  in  getting  up  the  State  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27,  28  and  29. 

The  Brooklyn  (JV.  Y.)  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  Annual  Exhibition 
on  the  19,  20  and  21st  days  of  September,  at  the  Brooklyn  Athenajum, — Ed. 

N'orth  Western  Pomological  Convention. — The  next  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  Association  will  be  held  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  commencing  on  the  last 
Tuesday  (the  26th)  of  September,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  continuing  four 
days.  Communications  on  any  or  all  branches  of  Horticulture  solicited, 
which,  together  with  any  boxes  of  specimens,  may  be  directed  to  the  "N. 
W.  Pomological  Convention,  care  of  Messrs.  Avery,  Burlington,  Iowa." 
Editors,  friendly  to  the  cause,  are  respectfully  requested  to  notice.  By 
order,  F.  K.  Phcenix,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Art.  II.    Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  July  1,  1854. — The  stated  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to  day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  in  relation  to  the 
Society's  real  estate,  and  the  arrangements  desired  to  be  made  by  the  ad- 
joining proprietor. 

Mr.  J.  Breck  offered  tlie  following  motion :  Voted,  "  That  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  in  April  to  examine  into  the  doings  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  for  1853,  and  submitted  to  the  Society  on  Saturday,  May 
26th,  accepted  and  entered  on  the  records,  be  expunged  therefrom,  and 
BLACK  LINES  drawn  across  the  same  by  the  President  at  this  meeting." 
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Mr.  Breck  then  proceeded  to  support  this  motion  by  reading  documents 
signed  by  himself  and  Capt.  Lovett,  and  to  which  they  were  ready  to  make 
oath,  denying  every  statement  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee. 

Pending  the  discussions,  on  motion  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed one  week,  to  July  8. 

July  8. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Breck,  moved  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  business  from  the  table,  viz.,  the  motion  submitted 
by  Mr.  Breck  at  the  last  meeting.     Rejected. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Strong  moved  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  investigate  the  Report  submitted  by  W.  S.  King,  and  also  any 
further  doings  of  the  Fruit  Committee  for  ]853,  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
Adopted,  and  the  President  asked  for  one  week  to  appoint  the  Committee, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  the  Committee  were  directed  to  report  in 
one  fortnight. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  July  15. 

July  15. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  the 
Committee  to  examine  into  the  doings  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  the  Re- 
port submitted  by  them,  viz. :  Hon.  G.  R.  Russell,  A.  Aspinwall,  E.  S.  Rand, 
J.  J.  Dixwell,  and  Dr.  Estes  Howe.  It  was  voted  that  the  President  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  previous  to  the  next  meeting. 

Chas.  D.  Swain,  Roxbury,  and  A.  C.  Mayhew,  Boston,  were    elected 
members. 
/    Adjourned  one  week,  to  July  22. 

July  22. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — Vice 
President  French  in  the  chair. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  for 
one  week,  to  July  29. 

July  29. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  French  made  some  statements  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Parker,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  estate. 

On  motion  of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Messrs.  Wilder,  French,  and  Walker  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  present  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
S.  Downer,  Esq. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  G.  Mountfort,  consul  at 
Candia. 

On  motion  of  W.  S.  King,  it  was  voted  that  a  Committee  to  nominate 
a  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  French  made  a  motion  that  a  Special  Committee  upon  exchanges  be 
chosen,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  the  Library, 
Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Committees  were  appointed  that  Committee. 
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R.  M.  Copeland  (Roxbury)  moved  that  his  Report  on  Scraping  Trees  be 
taken  up  for  discussion  two  weeks  from  this  date. 

I.  Lombard,  Boston ;  N.  W.  Turner,  S.  Maiden ;  F.  O.  Prince,  Winchester : 
R.  G.  Lockwood,  T.  T.  Sawyer,  J.  Brown,  and  Jas.  Knott,  Charlestown, 
were  elected  members. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  August  4. 

The  Fruit  Committee,  at  their  meeting  for  the  last  Saturday  in  July, 
made  the  following 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS    FOR    FRUITS. 

Cherries. — For  the  best,  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Cordwell,  for  Black  Tartarian,  the 
first  premium,  $5. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Wm.  Bacon,  for  the  same  variety,  $3. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  for  the  same  variety,  $1. 
Strawberries. — For  the  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  for  Hovey's  Seedling,  S6. 
Forced  Grapes. — For  the  best,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Dur fee,  the  first  premium,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Nahum  Stetson,  $6. 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  $4. 
Gratuity. — To  James  Nugent,  $4. 

Forced  Peaches. — For  the  best,  to  C.  S.  Holbrook,  the  first  premium,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  $4. 

Aug.  4. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Russell  was  absent  from 
home,  and  could  not  serve  upon  the  Committee  to  which  he  was  appointed  ; 
also,  that  J.  J.  Dixwell  declined  serving,  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
adding  F.  Tudor  and  J.  S.  Sleeper  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilder,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  object,  reported  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Downer,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  loss  of  other  eminent  associates,  who 
have  been  called  from  their  earthly  existence,  we  regard  with  grief  and 
regret  the  death  of  our  elder  member,  Samuel  Downer,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  although  this  Society  has  for  many  years  been  deprived  of 
his  counsel  and  labor,  in  consequence  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  yet  that  we 
hold  in  grateful  remembrance  his  worthy  services,  and  will  ever  cherish  his 
memory,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  institution,  and  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
pomology  of  New  England. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  bereavement  we  sympathize  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  and  as  a  token  of  esteem  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the 
cause  we  seek  to  promote,  that  these  resolves  be  entered  upon  the  records 
of  this  Society,  and  published  in  the  public  journals. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  nominating  Committee,  and 
the  following  members  were  chosen :  E.  M.  Richards,  C.  Newhall,  E.  A. 
Story,  A.  Bowditch,  and  H.  Bradlee. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Report  of  R.  M.  Copeland  on  Scraping 
Trees  was  taken  up  and  laid  upon  the  table,  ready  for  discussion  by  the 
Society. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  August  19. 

Aug.  19. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  reported  to  the  Society  the  conditions  of  an  arrangement 
they  had  with  Mr.  Parker,  viz. : — 

To  set  his  building  22  inches  back  from  School  street.  To  pay  the 
Society  for  one  half  of  the  land  on  which  the  division  wall  stands,  at  $8  per 
foot;  and  to  pay  half  its  present  cost.  To  give  the  Society  tlie  right  to 
use  the  new  wall  Mr.  Parker  erects  in  the  rear  of  the  present  one,  and  to 
pay  a  bonus  of  $500 ;  the  President  to  execute  the  necessary  papers  to  carry 
out  tlie  arrangement. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted  that  the  President  at  the  next 
meeting  report  the  names  of  fifteen  or  twenty  delegates  to  the  Pomological 
Convention  to  be  holden  in  Boston. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  August  26. 

Aug.  26. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  reported  the  following  list  of  delegates  to  the  Pomological 
Convention,  viz. : — 

S.  Walker,  B.  V.  French,  C.  Newhall,  Jos.  Stickney,  E.  M.  Richards, 
Dr.  E.  Wight,  J.  Breck,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  C.  Strong,  W.  R.  Austin,  L. 
Winship,  R.  Manning,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  E.  W.  Bull,  J.  F.  Allen,  S.  Downer, 
R.  W.  Ames,  I.  Fay,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  F.  Tudor,  A.  W.  Stetson,  B.  Harring- 
ton, Jos.  Richardson  and  W.  Bacon.  To  this  list  tlie  President  was  added 
as  Chairman,  and  the  delegates  were  duly  elected. 

Messrs.  Walker,  Wilder  and  Breck  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  pre- 
sent resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Capt.  Jos.  Lovett. 

The  Commiltee  of  Arrangements  made  a  Report  in  relation  to  the  Annual 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  read  a  series  of  resolves  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the 
Society  at  the  death  of  their  late  member,  Capt.  Lovett,  and  they  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  object. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  September  2. 

The  Committee  on  Fruits,  at  a  meeting  this  day,  awarded  premiums  as 
follows : — 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS    AND    GRATUITIES    ON    FRUIT. 

Raspberries. — For  the  best,  to  J.  W.  Foster,  $5. 

Blackberries. — For  the   best,   to  J.   Nugent,   for  the    Improved  High 
Bush,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Richardson,  for  the  same,  $3. 

For  the  third  best,  to  G.  Merriam,  for  the  same,  $2. 

To  C.  E.  Grant,  a  gratuity  of  $2. 
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Summer  Apples. — For  the  best,  to  Messrs.  Burr,  for  Red  Astrachan,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  G.  B.  Cutter,  for  the  Williams,  $4. 
To  J.  W.  Foster,  for  Early  Harvest ;  B.  Harrington,  for  Williams ;  A. 
D.  Williams,  for  the  same ;  and  M.  H.  Simpson,  for  Red  Astrachan, 
each,  a  gratuity  of  $4. 
Summer  Pears. — For  the  best,  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  the  Boston, 
the  first  premium  of  #6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  for  Winship's  Seedling,  $4. 
To  H.  Vandine,  for  Muskingum,  a  gratuity  of  $4. 


Art.  hi.     Obituary. 

Death  of  Samuel  Downer.  Died,  on  Sunday  morning,  July  23d,  at 
his  residence  in  Dorchester,  Mr.  Samuel  Downer,  in  his  81st  year. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Downer,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  a^  who  have  noted  the  progress  of 
Horticulture  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 
More  especially  is  his  name  identified  with  Pomological  science,  to  which 
he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  and  particularly  in  bringing  to  notice  our 
native  fruits,  seeking  out  all  that  were  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  urging 
tlieir  claims  to  greater  attention.  The  fame  of  the  Downer  cherry,  origin- 
ated by  him,  has  extended  throughout  the  land,  making  his  name  known 
to  all  who  cultivate  this  delicious  fruit. 

Mr.  Downer  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  establishment  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  he  watched  with  a  zealous  care  its  early  progress, 
contributing  liberally  from  his  own  large  collection  to  its  exhibitions,  in- 
viting others  to  assist  in  building  it  up,  and  with  his  pen,  through  the  JVew 
England  Farmer,  urging  its  importance  in  making  known  our  new  fruits, 
and  its  usefulness  in  disseminating  correct  information.  For  many  years 
he  acted  upon  various  committees,  reported  upon  the  fruits  exhibited,  and 
did  not  retire  from  this  sphere  of  usefulness,  until  he  saw  younger  mem- 
bers coming  up  to  take  the  place  which  his  ripening  age  must  soon  induce 
him  to  leave. 

One  of  the  best  articles  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  pages  was  from 
Mr.  Downer,  giving  a  descriptive  notice  of  all  the  popular  pears  at  that  time 
cultivated,  (Vol.  I,  p.  81,)  and  more  especially  our  native  sorts,  which  he 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  to  notice.  The  original  descrip- 
tions of  the  Dix,  Andrews,  Lewis,  Heathcot,  Fulton,  Harvard,  &c.,  were 
contributed  by  him  to  the  columns  of  the  old  N'ew  England  Farmer.  He 
lived  to  see  these  much  abused  natives  become  our  most  popular  varieties. 

In  his  death,  as  peaceful  as  his  life  was  useful,  Pomological  science  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  zealous  friends. 

Died,  Tuesday,  August  22,  at  his  residence  in  Beverly,  Capt.  Josiah 
Lovett,  2d,  aged  63. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  rather  sudden  death  of  Capt. 
Lovett.    Always  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  it  was  not  until  the 
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early  part  of  summer  that  a  slight  illness  confined  him  to  the  house :  but 
what  appeared  only  slight  at  first,  gradually  assumed  a  more  severe  form, 
and  he  finally  sank  under  his  disease. 

Capt.  Lovett  was  one  of  our  most  energetic  and  active  fruit  cultivators. 
Accustomed  in  early  life  to  plough  the  seas,  in  his  later  years  he  seems  to 
have  been  no  less  successful  in  ploughing  the  land.  Whatever  he  under- 
took to  do  he  carried  out  in  seaman-like  manner ;  not  by  halves,  but  in  the 
most  complete  way.  His  garden,  which  we  recently  gave  some  account  of, 
absorbed  much  of  his  time,  though  still  engaged  in  business,  with  much  of 
his  property  embarked  on  the  perilous  sea.  But  his  pride  was  in  his  Horti- 
cultural skill.  Nobody  could  produce  larger  strawberries,  or  blackberries, 
or  better  pears  and  plums ;  week  after  week,  year  after  year  these 
specimens  of  his  skill  were  placed  upon  the  tables  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  almost  as  surely  carried  off  the  prizes ;  he  was 
always  a  most  formidable  competitor. 

Capt.  Lovett  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  up  to  last  January  had  acted  upon  various  com- 
mittees, more  particularly  the  Committee  on  Fruits  ;  and  to  his  sound  judg- 
ment the  Society  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  high  reputation  of  its  reports  on 
various  fruits.  Nothing  secondary  would  ever  meet  with  any  favor  from 
him.  He  was  also  zealous  in  the  introduction  of  new  fruits,  more  particu- 
larly apples,  of  which  he  had  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Essex  county. 

Occasionally  Capt.  Lovett  gave  the  public  the  results  of  his  experience  ; 
but  it  was  hard  to  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so.  Good  cultivation,  he  be- 
lieved, like  good  seamanship,  could  not  be  learned  by  reading  alone  :  prac- 
tice only  made  perfect.  We,  however,  from  time  to  time  prevailed  upon 
him  to  write  an  article,  and  several  will  be  found  scattered  through  our 
past  volumes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  most  practical 
character,  and  just  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  whose  rule  it  was 
to  test  everything  by  experience. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Lovett  will  be  deeply  lamented.  Engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  life,  associated  for  a  long  period  with  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  he  leaves  a  large  circle  of 
friends  who  mourn  his  loss. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR    SEPTEMBER. 
FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

August  has  been  one  of  the  dryest  months  for  some  years ;  the  only  rain 
having  fallen  in  the  vicinity  being,  at  the  most,  one  inch,  and  in  some 
localities  not  half  an  inch.     This,  Avith  the  prevailing  drought  when  August 
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set  in,  has  b;:en  more  severe  and  trying  to  vegetation  than  any  year  we 
recollect  for  a  long  time.  In  consequence  of  this,  vegetation  has  come  to  a 
complete  stand,  and  in  some  places  trees  are  actually  dying.  With  tlje 
advance  of  this  month,  however,  we  look  for  refreshing  rains  to  invigorate 
the  now  famishing  crops. 

Grape  Vines  in  both  the  forcing  house  and  grapery  will  need  no  partic- 
ular attention  other  than  to  air  liberally,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood.  Cold 
houses  will  now  be  maturing  their  crop,  and  should  be  aired  night  and  day 
in  order  to  give  the  berries  a  good  color. 

Strawberry  Beds  may  be  now  made  ;  the  dry  month  has  delayed  this 
work,  usually  done  in  August.     Keep  old  beds  clear  of  weeds. 

Peach  Trees  should  now  be  budded. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  season  for  housing  plants  and  preparing  for  winter  is  approaching, 
and  the  ambitious  gardener  will  now  find  enough  to  occupy  his  attention. 
Every  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  made  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plants,  some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  which  should  be  re- 
moved indoors  by  the  20th  of  the  month.  A  great  deal  of  potting  should 
be  done  this  month,  as  it  is  bad  policy  to  leave  out  plants  till  they  receive  a 
check  from  early  frosts.  Frames  of  every  kind  should  be  placed  in  readi- 
ness to  protect  any  plants,  in  order  to  save  the  labor  of  at  once  crowding 
everything  into  the  houses. 

Camellias  should  be  liberally  watered,  and  freely  syringed ;  a  check 
now  will  seriously  injure  them,  and  cause  the  dropping  of  the  flower  buds. 
Towards  the  last  of  the  month  preparations  should  be  made  to  remove  them 
into  the  house.     Top-dress  the  soil,  and  clean  and  wash  the  pots. 

Azaleas  should  be  removed  to  the  house  before  heavy  rains  set  in,  or 
should  be  protected  in  frames. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  guano. 
Remove  to  the  house  before  frosty  nights. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  have  a  shift  now,  and  be  removed  to  the 
house  in  good  season. 

Verbenas  for  winter  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  layered  into 
small  pots. 

Neapolitan  Violets  for  winter  blooming  in  the  house  should  be  potted 
this  month. 

Pansy  Seed  for  spring  blooming  may  be  yet  planted. 

All  kinds  of  Plants  intended  for  blooming  in  winter  should  now  be 
taken  carefully  from  the  ground,  potted,  and  placed  in  frames  a  few  days, 
where  they  can  be  shaded  and  protected  until  they  are  sufficiently  rooted  to 
remove  to  the  greenhouse. 

All  tender  plants,  such  as  Salvias,  Petunias,  Lantanas,  &c.,  should 
be  propagated  for  a  stock  for  next  spring. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.. 
Art.  I.      Our  Neglected  American  Trees. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  when  our  forests  begin  to  put 
on  their  magnificent  autumnal  tints  of  gold  and  scarlet  and 
purple, — peculiar  to  our  American  woodland  scenery,— -we- 
are  reminded  how  deficient  are  the  artificial  plantations; 
around  our  villa  and  suburban  residences, — our  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds, — of  these  autumnal  glories,  so  lavishly  ex- 
hibited wherever  masses  of  woodland  or  forest  greet  our  eye  : 
rendering  this  period  of  the  year  the  most  attractive  to  the 
lover  of  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  in  nearly  all  the  plantations  which  have  been 
made  for  ornamental  purposes,  there  should  have  been  so  few 
attempts  to  produce  this  charming  feature  of  our  woodland 
scenery,  leaving  us  to  seek  the  country  for  a  display  of  those 
splendid  hues  which  give  such  a  magic  glow  to  the  Ameri- 
can forests,  and  satisfying  ourselves  with  the  yellow  and. 
dingy  tints  of  the  small  and  popular  class  of  trees,  which  too 
often  fill  our  grounds  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  more 
varied  and  superior  beauty. 

This  defect,  so  prominent  to  every  observer  of  our  natural 
scenery,  must  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  a  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  trees  whose  changing  foliage  adds  so  much 
to  the  autumnal  landscape  ;  for  while  nearly  all  admire  the 
deep  and  rich  tints  so  conspicuous  at  this  season,  iew  know 
that  they  are  peculiar  to  certain  species  or  varieties,  but  sup- 
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pose  they  are  the  common  change  going  on  among  all  trees 
before  they  drop  their  smnmer  drapery.  Few  who  plant  an 
elm  or  a  lime  bestow  a  thought  upon  anything  more  than  its 
growth  and  shade.  The  season  of  its  budding  out, — the  au- 
tumnal tints  of  the  foliage, — and  the  character  of  the  branch- 
es and  spray  in  winter,  are  subjects  which  occur  to  but  few 
among  the  mass  who  plant  trees.  Hence,  we  attribute  the 
absence  of  so  many  beautiful  trees  around  our  residences, 
more  to  the  want  of  information  than  to  any  deficiency  of 
good  taste  and  a  desire  for  pleasing  effects. 

We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  alluded  to  our 
American  tcees  and  shrubs,  and  recommended  them  particu- 
larly to  the  notice  of  all  amateur  planters.  But  they  have 
been  neglected ;  and  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent — are 
yet  so  rare  in  our  grounds — that  we  have  designated  them 
our  neglected  trees.  We  have  a  great  number  of  them 
spread  over  our  whole  country,  many  of  them  hardy  and 
adapted  to  ornamental  use  with  us,  while  others  are  tender, 
but  equally  suitable  and  desirable  at  the  South.  Some  of 
them  partake  too  of  the  character  which  we  have  just  noticed, 
being  exceedingly  beautiful  in  autumn,  adding  to  the  variety 
of  the  landscape  by  the  brilliant  coloring  of  their  foliage. 

The  Tupelo  Tree,  (Nyssa  multiflora,)  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  native  trees,  and  although  scattered  over  our  for- 
ests, is  almost  as  rare  in  cultivated  grounds  as  the  Magnolia. 
It  is  a  peculiar  tree,  having  a  horizontal  habit,  its  lower 
branches  slightly  drooping,  very  thickly  set,  and  forming  a 
broadly  pyramidal  or  conical  head.  The  foliage  is  broadly 
oval,  alternate  on  the  growing  shoots,  but  in  tufts  of  four  or 
more  on  the  end  of  the  lateral  branchlets,  of  a  brilliant  glossy 
green  above,  reflecting  the  light  like  those  of  a  camellia. 
The  young  wood  is  of  a  brownish  red,  and  the  older  wood 
of  a  dark  ashy  gray.  The  whole  habit  of  the  tree  is  com- 
pact without  being  stiff",  the  slight  droop  of  the  ends  of  the 
branches  giving  it  a  very  distinct  character.  The  foliage 
turns  from  its  deep  green  to  rich  scarlet  and  crimson  in  the 
autumn,  at  which  season  the  trees  are  usually  covered  with 
bright  blue  fruit  rendering  them  the  most  conspicuous  objects. 
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Unfortunately  the  tupelo  is  not  so  easily  raised  as  some  trees, 
which  will  prevent  its  being  so  generally  introduced.  It  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Peperedge  tree,  Snag  tree,  Horn 
pine,  and  often  called  Hornbeam.  Near  our  residence  in 
Cambridge  there  is  a  small  group  of  six  tupelos  standing  to- 
gether, without  any  other  tree  within  several  rods,  and  though 
growing  in  the  near  vicinity  of  brick-yards  where  their  growth 
has  been  injured  by  the  sulphurous  vapors  from  the  burning 
kihis,  they  are  beautiful  at  all  times,  their  semi-flattish  coni- 
cal heads  and  thickly-set  horizontal  branches  forming  a 
marked  contrast  with  other  trees. 

The  Nettle  Tree,  (Celtis  occidentalis,)  is  another  na- 
tive, sparsely  distributed  throughout  Massachusetts,  but  more 
abundant  to  the  South.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
elm,  and  in  some  localities  is  known  as  the  false  elm.  It  is 
only  a  moderate  sized  tree,  with  branches  nearly  horizontal, 
but  drooping  somewhat  at  the  ends.  The  leaves  are  similar 
to  the  elm,  but  not  so  large,  being  usually  about  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  one  to  two  broad.  They  are  of  a  deep 
green  in  summer,  and  change  to  a  bright  yellow  in  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  small  purple  berries,  which 
hang  on  the  tree  till  late  in  winter.  By  the  fruit  alone  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  elm.  It  is  probably 
the  least  known  of  any  of  our  native  trees.  It  bears  trans- 
planting well,  grows  readily,  is  very  hardy,  and  though  its 
autumnal  tints  are  similar  to  many  other  trees,  it  deserves 
introduction  into  every  plantation. 

The  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  styraciflura,)  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  trees,  growing  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States, 
where  its  spangled  foliage  contributes  so  much  to  the  splendor 
of  the  autumnal  scenery.  According  to  Michaux  it  is  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  all  our  American  trees,  growing 
from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missis- 
sippi;  Mr.  Emerson,  however,  was  unable  to  find  it  through- 
out New  England,  though  he  does  not  doubt  it  may  be 
growing  here.  It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  with  a 
straight  trunk.  The  leaves  vary  from  three  to  six  inches,  and 
are  divided  into  five  lobes,  nearly  star-shaped,  bearing  some 
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resemblance  to  the  Sugar  Maple,  though  the  lobes  are  deep- 
er. In  the  autumn  the  foliage  changes  to  a  dull  red.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  for  pleasure  grounds,  and  being  readily 
transplanted  and  of  free  growth,  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  every  ornamental  plantation. 

The  Deciduous  Cypress,  (Cupressus  distichum.)  This 
elegant  cypress,  though  a  native  of  the  sunny  South,  Avhere 
it  attains  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  oaks,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  grows  freely  in  the 
latitude  of  42°,  and  unless  in  very  bad  locations  is  quite 
hardy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  airy,  light  and  graceful  of  trees, 
with  a  foliage  as  delicate  as  the  sensitive  plant ;  erect  in  its 
growth,  forming  a  broad  conical  head,  unlike  its  evergreen 
congeners,  whose  growth  is  pyramidal.  It  grows  naturally 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  miry  swamps  of  the  South, 
whose  surface  is  annually  irrigated  by  the  spring  floods 
which  deposit  a  fresh  layer  of  soil ;  there  it  is  often  120  feet 
high,  and  30  to  40  feet  in  circumference.  It  consequently 
prefers  a  deep,  rich  soil,  not,  however,  where  the  water  stands 
in  winter,  as  in  such  localities  its  branches  and  sometimes  the 
whole  tree  are  injured,  but  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  deeply 
and  find  nourishment.  In  such  a  place  its  growth  is  rapid, 
and  it  soon  forms  a  fine  tree.  It  transplants  well,  and  there 
is  no  tree  more  deserving  of  the  utmost  attention  than  this. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  merits,  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
a  specimen  of  any  size  is  seen  in  our  vicinity.  Even  further 
South  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  tree  in  artificial  planta- 
tions. Its  tiny  foliage  changes  to  a  deep  red  in  autumn,  but 
it  soon  falls  off". 

The  Flowering  Dogwood,  ( Cornus  florida.)  Among  all  the 
small  trees  of  our  Northern  forests,  few,  if  any,  make  a  more 
conspicuous  appearance  than  the  flowering  dogwood.  In  the 
month  of  May  our  woods  are  enlivened  by  its  masses  of 
snowy  blossoms,  which  at  a  short  distance  resemble  single 
white  roses.  These  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  great  profusion,  often  a  dozen  in  a  single  cluster ;  they 
are  succeeded  in  summer  by  green  berries,  which  change  to 
bright  scarlet  later  in  the  season.     The  autumnal  hues  of  the 
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foliage  are  magnificent;  first  it  changes  to  purple,  then  to  a 
rich  scarlet,  and  often  with  an  admixture  of  crimson  buif 
and  orange  above,  and  a  glaucous  purple  below.  It  is  then, 
with  its  scarlet  berries,  quite  as  prominent  an  object  in  the 
landscape,  as  when  loaded  with  its  white  flowers  in  spring. 
Fortunately  it  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation ;  it  transplants 
readily,  even  from  its  native  forest,  when  carefully  done,  and 
comes  into  bloom  at  once. 

The  Red  Bud  or  Judas  Tree,  (Cercis  canadensis.)  Not 
one  in  ten  of  the  many  individuals  who  have  seen  this  beau- 
tiful tree  in  our  collection,  ever  heard  its  name  or  saw  its 
like  before,  so  little  do  we  know  our  native  trees.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  early  flowering  small  trees.  Its  numerous 
branches,  which  spring  low  down  from  the  main  stem,  are 
literally  covered  with  small  pea-blossom  shaped  flowers  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  even  before  a  green  leaf  makes  its  appear- 
ance ;  but  soon  the  foliage  covers  the  terminal  shoots,  and 
gradually  the  blossoms  fade,  until  the  branches  are  shorn  of 
them,  to  be  succeeded  by  hundreds  of  small  slender  pods, 
which  clothe  the  stems  until  the  heat  of  summer  ripens  them 
off,  when  the  seed  falls  out,  the  pods  curl  up,  and  the  stems 
are  left  bare.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  for  shrub- 
beries, or  even  single  trees,  on  the  lawn,  few  are  more  beauti- 
ful at  all  seasons. 

There  are  numerous  other  native  trees  as  well  as  shrubs, 
which  deserve  notice  here,  but  we  only  name  a  few.  of  them 
now,  leaving  *  to  another  opportunity  to  describe  them  at 
length. 

Trees  beautiful  for  their  Autumnal  Tints,  are  the 
Scarlet  Oak,  (Quercus  coccinea;)  Scarlet  Maple,  (^^cer  ru- 
brum;)  Hop  Hornbeam,  (Ostrya  virginica,)  and  White  Ash, 
(Praxinus  americana.) 

Trees  ornamental  from  their  General  Character. 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  (Gymnocladus  canadensis  ;)  Canoe 
birch,  (JSetula  papyracea;)  American  Holly,  (Ilex  opaca;) 
American  Chestnut,  (Castanea  americana ;)  Yellow  Wood, 
(Virgilm  lutea;)  Ash-leaved  Maple,  (Negundo  fraxinfolium ;) 
Sassafras  Tree,  (Laurus  sassafras;}  and  Sweet  Scented  Crab 
apple,  (Pyrus  coronaria. ) 
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Art.  II.      Clouds.     By  Wilson  Flagg. 

The  sky  would  present  very  little  in  the  day-time,  to 
charm  the  sight  or  interest  the  mind,  if  it  were  destitute  of 
clouds.  From  these  proceed  all  the  beautiful  tints  of  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  the  rainbow  and  the  various  configurations 
that  deck  the  arches  of  the  firmament.  The  different  forms 
and  colors  they  assume  in  their  progress  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  their  ever  varying  positions  and  combinations 
are  capable  of  awakening  the  most  agreeable  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  scientific 
arrangements  of  clouds.  The  classifications  of  natural  ob- 
jects are  necessary  to  the  progress  of  science,  to  enable  the 
mind  to  grasp  all  their  species,  and  to  understand  their  differ- 
ences and  their  relations.  But  these  artificial  systems  have 
done  more  than  any  vulgar  prejudice  to  render  the  study  of 
nature  unpopular.  The  immense  vocabulary  of  terms  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  young  student,  gives  him  a  mag- 
nified sense  of  the  task  he  must  perform,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  Nature's  temple,  that  discourages  him,  and  deters  him  from 
entering  within  it.  I  shall  simply  treat  of  clouds  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  eyes  and  the  mind  of  a  person  of  sensibility  and 
fancy. 

The  grea*^est  painters  have  delighted  in  the  representation 
of  clouds,  knowing  that  there  is  no  landscape  that  may  not 
be  improved  by  their  celestial  forms  and  tints,  and  that  a 
scene  representing  any  passion  or  situation  may  be  heightened 
by  such  accompaniments,  harmonizing  witli  the  cheerfuhiess 
or  the  sadness,  with  the  lowliness  or  magnificence  of  the 
subject.  Poets  have  ever  been  mindful  of  the  same  effects : 
and  the  Hebrew  prophets  have  exalted  the  sublimity  of  their 
descriptions,  and  increased  the  efficacy  of  their  prophecies 
and  their  admonitions,  by  employing  imagery  derived  from 
these  appearances,  rightly  deeming  the  scenery  of  the  heavens 
the  most  proper  to  illustrate  their  sacred  themes,  and  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  Lord,  who  set  his 
bow  in  a  cloud  as  the  token  of  a  covenant  between  him  and 
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the  earth,  is  represented  as  making  the  clouds  his  chariot  and 
his  paviHon  when  ascending  to  heaven,  or  when  descending 
to  earth  to  speak  to  the  messengers  of  his  will. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  the  peculiar  pleasure 
that  attends  us,  on  a  sight  of  the  varied  forms  and  hues  of 
clouds,  to  the  physical  effect  of  light  and  colors  upon  the  sen- 
sorium,  or  to  mental  association.  It  is  certain  that  no  specta- 
cle in  nature  produces  so  intense  an  emotion  of  cheerfulness 
and  sublimity.  The  latter  emotion  is  most  commonly  ex- 
cited by  sombre  scenes,  added  to  something  that  affects  one 
with  a  certain  amount  of  terror,  while  he  retains  a  conscious- 
ness of  security.  But  when  the  western  clouds,  piled  in  glit- 
tering arches  one  above  another  and  widening  as  they  recede 
from  the  great  source  of  light,  exhibit  their  several  gradations 
of  hues,  from  the  outermost  arch  successively,  of  violet,  pur- 
ple, crimson,  vermilion  and  orange,  until  the  eyes  are  dazzled 
by  the  golden  radiance  that  beams  from  the  throne  of  day, 
the  mhid  is  affected  with  an  emotion  of  sublimity,  unallied 
with  terror,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  cheerful  exalta- 
tion. 

Every  scene  in  the  universe  is  attended,  when  we  behold 
it,  by  a  peculiar  and  specific  sensation.  Our  emotions  are  as 
nearly  infinite  as  our  thoughts  ;  and  nature  provides  an  infinite 
variety  of  scenes  to  harmonize  with  all,  that  no  existing  sus- 
ceptibility to  pleasure  shall  be  lost,  for  the  want  of  something 
external  to  act  upon  it,  and  render  it  available  as  a  source  of 
happiness.  The  human  countenance  is  not  more  varied  in 
its  expressions  than  the  face  of  nature.  There  are  beams  in 
the  countenance  of  morn  and  even,  capable  of  irradiating  into 
our  souls  a  feeling  of  intense  delight :  and  it  is  no  marvel 
that  nature  should  seem,  as  the  poets  have  described  her,  to 
smile  upon  us  in  the  sunshine  that  sparkles  in  the  morning 
dews,  and  gilds  the  evening  sky,  or  in  the  moonlight  that 
reveals  to  us  a  new  firmament  of  wonders  among  the  silvery 
clouds  of  night.  The  forms  and  tints  of  the  clouds  produce 
effects  upon  the  mind  that  vary  with  the  hour  of  the  day.  In 
the  morning  there  is  a  feeling  of  hopefulness  attending  the 
spectacle  of  the  constantly  increasing  splendor  of  the  clouds, 
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commencing  with  the  dark  purple  tints  of  dawn,  and  widen- 
ing with  beautiful  radiating  undulations,  through  their  whole 
succession  of  hues,  into  perfect  day.  As  we  are  prepared  by 
the  buoyant' feelings  that  come  from  the  spectacle  of  dawn, 
to  enter  with  a  glad  heart  upon  the  duties  of  the  day,  we  are 
equally  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  sunset,  with  a  senti- 
ment of  tranquillity,  that  prepares  us  for  sound  and  healthful 
repose. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  if  the  sun  rose  clearly 
into  the  blue  heavens,  without  any  changes  except  from 
darkness  to  light,  through  all  the  degrees  of  twilight,  the 
charms  of  the  morning  would  be  greatly  diminished.  But 
nature,  that  all  hearts  might  be  enamored  of  the  morn,  has 
wreathed  her  temples  with  dappled  crimson,  and  animated 
her  countenance  with  those  milder  glories  that  so  well  be- 
come the  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn  and  the  gentle  mother  of 
dews.  In  ancient  fable  Aurora  is  a  beautiful  nymph,  who 
blushes  when  she  first  enters  into  the  presence  of  Day ;  and 
the  clouds  are  the  fabric  with  which  she  veils  her  features  at 
his  approach.  But  a  young  person  of  sensibility  needs  no 
such  allegories  to  inspire  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  incom- 
parable beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  orient  at  the  break  of 
day.  It  is  associated  with  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
his  life :  and  the  exhilarated  feelings,  amounting  almost  to 
transport,  with  which  we  look  upon  the  day-spring  in  the 
east,  are  probably  one  cause  of  the  tonic  and  healthful  influ- 
ence of  early  rising. 

Many  theories  have  at  different  times  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  varying  tints  of  the  clouds :  but  it  is 
at  length  conceded  "that  they  receive  and  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  as  they  are  changed  by  passing  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  their  tints  are  owing  to  no  peculiar  refrangibility  of 
the  globules  of  vapor.  As  the  sun  declines  and  sinks  below 
the  horizon,  the  whole  surrounding  medium  passes  through 
the  same  series  of  tints  which  are  seen  in  the  clouds.  Were 
a  snowy  mountain  situated  directly  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
see  the  graduated  tints  of  yellow  and  orange  at  the  summit, 
deepening  into  crimson  and  purple  in  the  middle,  and  fading 
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into  dusky  twilight  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Hence  in 
winter,  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  atmosphere 
purely  transparent,  the  snow  that  covers  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  more  or  less  gilded  and 
crimsoned  by  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun. 

The  forms  of  clouds  are  not  less  beautiful  or  expressive 
than  their  colors.  While  their  outlines  are  sufficiently  in- 
definite for  picturesque  effects,  they  often  assume  a  great 
uniformity  in  their  aggregations.  The  frost  work  upon  the 
window  panes,  on  cold  winter  mornings,  exhibits  no  greater 
variety  of  figures  than  that  assumed  by  the  clouds  in  their 
distribution  over  the  heavens.  Beginning  in  the  form  of 
vapor  that  rolls  its  fleecy  masses  slowly  over  the  plain,  re- 
sembling, at  a  distance,  sometimes  a  smooth  sheet  of  water, 
and  at  other  times  a  drifted  snowbank,  the  cloud  divides 
itself  as  it  ascends,  into  heaps  of  globular  figures,  that  reflect 
the  sunlight  from  a  thousand  silvery  domes.  These,  after 
gradually  dissolving,  reappear  in  a  host  of  finely  mottled 
images,  resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish,  then  marshal  them- 
selves into  undulating  rows  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
are  lastly  metamorphosed  into  a  thin  gauzy  fabric,  like  crum- 
pled muslin,  or  in  a  long  drapery  of  hair-like  fringe  over- 
spreading the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  different  forms  of  cloud  are  elevated  according  to 
the  fineness  of  their  texture  and  organization,  the  finer  and 
more  complicated  fabrics  occupying  the  space  above  the  next 
in  degree.  We  often  observe  three  layers  of  clouds  separated 
by  sufficient  space  to  receive  all  the  different  hues  of  sunset  at 
the  same  moment.  While  the  feather  clouds,  that  occupy 
the  greatest  elevation,  are  burnished  with  a  dazzling  radiance, 
the  middle  layers  of  dappled  cloud  will  be  tipt  with  crimson, 
while  the  violet  and  indigo  hues  prevail  in  the  dense  unor- 
ganized mass  that  is  spread  out  below.  It  may  be  remarked, 
both  of  the  forms  and  hues  of  clouds,  that  nature  permits  no 
harsh  contrasts  or  sudden  transitions.  The  different  hues 
are  laid  softly  one  above  another,  melting  into  each  other 
like  those  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird  of  paradise.  You  can 
never  see  where  one  hue  terminates  and  another  commences. 
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It  is  the  same,  in  a  less  degree,  with  their  forms,  that  never 
for  two  minutes  in  succession  remain  unaltered.  They  ex- 
hibit a  pleasing  irregularity,  and  are  almost  destitute  of  out-^ 
lines,  so  that  the  imagination  is  left  to  carve  out  of  their 
obscure  figures  and  arrangements,  aerial  landscapes,  bright 
sunny  valleys  and  waving  plains,  with  villages  surrounded 
by  turrets  and  the  pinnacles  of  mountains. 

The  imagination  is  always  stimulated  by  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity  in  the  objects  of  sight  and  sound  as  well  as  of 
thought.  The  sublime  passages  of  the  poets  are  often  ob- 
scure, suggestive  of  something  that  produces  a  well-defined 
emotion,  but  no  distinct  image  to  the  understanding.  It  is 
this  quality  that  gives  their  power  to  certain  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  a  terrestrial  landscape, 
when  viewed  by  daylight,  the  outUnes  of  objects,  except  at  a 
distance,  are  so  distinct  that  we  can  see  and  easily  describe 
their  forms  and  character.  Distant  objects  have  a  dimness  of 
outline,  and  a  misty  obscurity,  which  are  favorable  to  an  ex- 
pression of  sublimity.  In  the  darkness  of  night  the  forms  of 
trees  exhibit  the  indefinite  shapes  of  clouds,  and  the  imagina- 
tion is  free  to  indulge  its  caprices,  while,  as  we  pass  by  them 
in  a  journey  or  a  ramble,  the  eyes  are  watching  their  appar- 
ent motions  and  changes  of  form. 

By  no  scenes  in  nature,  therefore,  is  the  imagination  so 
powerfully  excited  as  by  these  celestial  phenomena,  whether 
we  imagine  the  gates  of  heaven  to  be  opened  beneath  the 
triumphal  arches  of  sunset,  or  watch  the  passing  of  the 
gloomy  precursors  of  evil  days,  in  the  dark  irregular  masses 
that  deform  the  sky  before  a  storm.  The  picturesque  effects 
of  clouds  are  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  dubious 
character  of  their  configurations,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  fan- 
cies, and  awakening  sentiments  suggested  only  by  the  loftiest 
images  of  poetry.  The  shadows  of  passing  clouds,  as  they 
fall  upon  the  earth,  often  moving  rapidly  with  the  wind,  are 
circumstances  that  add  greatly  to  their  expression.  Above 
all  do  their  motions  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  landscape, 
when,  through  some  opening  in  their  dense  masses  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  prospect  is  enveloped  in  shade,  the  sun 
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ponrs  a  full  stream  of  glory  upon  a  distant  grove,  village  or 
range  of  hills. 

The  system  of  the  universe  is  attended  with  so  many  cir- 
cumstances that  mar  onr  happiness,  that  the  Author  of  nature 
has  benevolently  spread  every  scene  with  beauty,  that  shall 
serve,  by  its  exhilarating  influence,  to  lift  us  above  the  physi- 
cal evils  that  surround  us,  and  render  us  half  unmindful  of 
their  presence.  For  this  reason  beauty  is  made  to  spring  up, 
not  only  in  the  landscape,  in  the  wilderness  and  by  the  way- 
side, by  the  seashore  and  the  inland  valley,  but  it  is  spread 
in  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles  upon  the  heavens,  in  the  in- 
finitely varied  forms  and  arrangements  of  clouds,  and  in  their 
equally  beautiful  lights,  shades  and  colors.  Hence  the  man 
of  cultivated  sentiment,  who  takes  pleasure  in  surveying  the 
beauties  of  a  terrestrial  landscape,  feels  no  less  delight  in  con- 
templating the  scenery  of  the  heavens.  Every  morning, 
noon  and  evening  afford  him  scenes  always  charming  and 
never  tiresome,  fraught  with  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  never  heard  from  the  lips  of  man,  and  read  only 
in  the  works  of  him  who  silently  shows  forth  his  wonders  in 
the  landscape  and  the  firmament. 

As  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  ocean  are  obtained 
when  a  small  part  of  it  is  seen  through  a  green  recess  in  a 
wood,  for  the  same  reason,  the  blue  sky  is  never  so  beautiful 
as  when  seen  through  the  openings  of  clouds.  The  emotion 
produced  by  any  scene  whatever  is  always  more  intense, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  object  is  hidden,  leaving  room 
for  the  entrance  of  fanciful  images  into  the  mind.  Clouds 
are  peculiarly  suggestive  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  their 
shapes,  and  their  constant  changes  of  form  and  arrangement. 
No  person  can  look  at  their  radiant  groups,  if  he  possess  any 
liveliness  of  fancy,  without  indulging  a  variety  of  poetic 
vagaries.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  nature  8o  closely  resembles 
the  mysterious  operations  of  thought,  ever  ceaseless  in  tlieir 
motions,  and  ever  varying  in  their  combinations ;  now  pass- 
ing from  a  shapeless  heap  into  a  finely  marshalled  band,  then 
dissolving  into  the  pellucid  atmosphere,  as  a  series  of  thoughts 
will  pass  away  from  our  memory ;  then  slowly  forming  them- 
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selv€s  again,  and  recombining  in  a  still  more  beautiful  and 
dazzling  congeries,  in  another  part  of  the  sky ;  now  gloomy, 
melancholy  and  formless,  then  assuming  a  derfinite  shape,  and 
glowing  with  the  most  lovely  beams  of  light  and  beauty,  and 
lastly,  fading  into  darkness  when  the  sun  departs,  as  the  mind 
for  a  short  period  becomes  obliterated  in  sleep. 

Perhaps  not  every  one  has  observed,  that  in  the  evening 
after  the  hues  of  the  clouds  have  once  faded,  they  are  often 
reilluminated  before  darkness  comes  on.  Immediately  after 
sunset,  the  clouds  that  surround  the  western  horizon  have  no 
remarkable  tints,  the  body  of  them  being  of  a  dark  grey,  or 
ash  color,  having  their  edges  tipt  with  white.  As  the  sun 
retires  below  the  hemisphere,  the  grey  portion  of  the  clouds 
becomes  brown  or  auburn,  and  the  silvery  edges  of  a  yellow 
or  golden  hue.  While  the  auburn  is  gradually  changing  into 
purple,  the  yellows  deepen  into  orange  and  vermilion.  Every 
tint  is  constantly  changing  into  a  deeper  one,  until  the  Avhole 
sky  is  decorated  with  every  imaginable  color,  excepting  green 
and  blue.  The  two  last  are  ingredients  in  some  of  the  com- 
pound hues,  but  they  are  never  seen  in  their  purity.  When 
these  colors  have  attained  their  maximum  of  splendor,  they 
gradually  fade  away,  until  the  body  of  each  cloud  has  turned 
to  a  dull  iron  grey,  and  every  gorgeous  tint  has  vanished. 
The  spectator  then  supposes  that  all  this  scene  of  glory  is 
ended.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  clouds  begin 
once  more  to  brighten,  the  whole  picture  is  gradually  re- 
illuminated  and  passes  through  another  gradation  of  more 
sombre  tints,  consisting  of  olive,  lilac  and  bronze,  or  some  of 
their  shades.  The  second  illumination  is  not  so  bright  or  so 
beautiful  as  the  first ;  but  I  have  known  .the  light  that  falls 
upon  the  earth  to  be  sensibly  increased  by  this  re-illumina- 
tion, without  any  diminution  of  the  mass  of  clouds. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  source  of  those  highly  pleasur- 
able emotions  with  which  we  contemplate  the  tints  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sky.  No  man  can  look  at  them  with- 
out being  convinced  that  there  is  intrinsic  beauty  in  colors  ; 
though  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  even  the 
sensations  that  spring  from  the  sight  of  colors  arise  from  their 
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expression.  There  are  unnumbered  mysterious  sources  from 
which  our  ideas  and  sentiments  are  obtained ;  and  the  capac- 
ity of  anything  in  nature  to  produce  a  pleasing  or  a  dis- 
pleasing thought  or  sentiment  constitutes  the  expression  of 
that  object.  As  light  produces  cheerfulness,  and  darkness 
gloom,  it  may  be  that  all  the  different  colors  have  a  similar 
natural  association  with  some  certain  mood  of  mind,  and  are 
capable  of  arousing  certain  trains  of  thought  which  may  lead 
to  some  definite  ideas  and  images.  Nature,  who  creates 
nothing  in  vain,  and  who  by  the  songs  of  birds  inspires  the 
human  heart  with  the  sentiment  of  adoration,  may,  by  the 
spectacle  of  empyrean  beauty,  lift  the  mind  above  a  purely 
sensual  philosophy  to  the  contemplation  of  that  infinite  wis- 
dom that  pervades  the  universe. 

Men  of  the  world  may  praise  the  effects  of  certain  medical 
excitants  that  serve,  by  benumbing  the  outward  senses,  to 
exalt  the  soul  into  reveries  of  bliss  and  untried  exercises  of 
thought.  But  the  only  truly  divine  exhilaration  proceeds 
from  contemplating  the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  of  na- 
ture as  beheld  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  It 
is  under  this  vast  canopy  of  celestial  splendors,  more  than  in 
any  other  situation,  that  the  faculties  may  become  inspired, 
without  madness,  and  exalted  without  subsequent  depression. 
I  never  believe  so  much  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
when,  at  sunset,  I  look  through  a  long  vista  of  luminous 
clouds,  far  down  into  that  mystic  region  of  light  in  Avhich, 
we  are  fain  to  imagine,  are  deposited  the  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse. I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  panorama  of  unimaginable 
loveliness,  which  is  spread  out  over  earth,  sea  and  sky,  is 
without  some  moral  signification.  The  blue  heavens  are 
the  page  whereon  nature  has  revealed  some  pleasant  intima- 
tions of  the  mysteries  of  a  more  spiritual  existence  ;  and  no 
charming  vision  of  heaven  and  immortality  ever  entered  the 
human  soul,  but  the  Deity  responded  to  it  upon  the  firma- 
ment, in  letters  of  gold,  ruby  and  sapphire. 

Beverly,  September,  1854. 
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Art.  III.     Descriptions  of  New  Foreign  Pears. 

The  following  very  full  and  complete  descriptions  of  a 
large  number  of  the  new  or  more  recently  produced  pears  are 
by  M.  De  Liron  d* Airoles,  of  Nantes,  and  are  translated  for  the 
London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  Q,uite  a  number  of  them 
have  been  described  in  our  pages  by  M.  Desportes,  of  Angers, 
and  ourselves,  and  several  of  them  figured,  but  we  copy  the 
descriptions  of  M.  d'Airoles  entire,  as  they  in  some  cases  con- 
tain additional  information,  and  afford  amateurs  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  what  estimation  they  are  held  by  the  cultivators 
abroad.  In  the  absence  of  any  foreign  standard  work  on 
new  fruits  we  must  rely  on  such  articles  for  all  our  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  new  foreign  pears  : — 

Beiirre  Clairgeau. — The  tree  is  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
soon  forms  a  handsome  pyramid  ;  succeeds  well  against  a 
wall  with  a  south  or  an  east  aspect ;  bears  abundantly,  and 
at  an  early  age.  Fruit  variable  in  form,  but  generally  cale- 
basse-shaped ;  a  superb  fruit,  weighing  sometimes  twenty 
ounces.  It  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  the  Seine,  in  1851.  Its  skin  is  fine,  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  patches  of  reddish  russet  when  gathered  ;  but  at  its 
full  maturity,  which  occurs  in  November  and  December,  it 
becomes  richly  colored  with  yellow  and  vermilion.  Its  flesh 
is  fine,  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
Raised  by  Pierre  Clairgeau,  a  gardener  at  Nantes. 

Beurre  de  Nantes,  or  Nantais. — Tree  vigorous,  adapted 
for  a  pyramid,  or  for  training  against  a  wall ;  it  soon  comes 
into  a  bearing  state.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  of  the  form  of  the 
St.  Germain.  Skin  light  green,  yellowish  when  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  perfumed.  Ripens  in 
September.  One  of  the  most  handsome  and  delicious  of  the 
new  pears.  It  was  raised  by  Francois  Maisonneuve,  a  horti- 
culturist at  Nantes. 

Beurre  Delfosse. — Tree  vigorous,  suitable  for  a  pyramid 
or  standard.     Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish.     Skin  yellowish 
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brown,  slightly  tinged  Avith  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white, 
fine,  buttery,  and  melting ;  very  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a 
delicious,  perfumed  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Passe  Colmar.  Becomes  fit  for  use  in  Belgium  in  December 
and  January.     Raised  by  M,  Gregoire,  of  Jodoigne,  Belgium. 

Bergamotte  Hamhourg. — Tree  vigorous,  forms  a  handsome 
pyramid,  and  is  also  adapted  for  a  standard ;  an  abundant 
bearer.  Fruit  large,  bergamot-shaped,  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Skin  rough,  green,  changing 
to  citron  yellow  when  ripe,  dotted  with  brown,  and  tinged 
with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  very  fine,  somewhat 
buttery,  juice  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  like  the  Rousselets 
and  Bergamots.  An  excellent  fruit,  ripening,  in  Belgium,  in 
the  first  fortnight  of  October.     Raised  by  M.  Bivort. 

Due  df  Orleans. — The  original  tree  has  a  magnificent  py- 
ramidal form.  Fruit  middle-sized,  or  tolerably  large,  obtuse- 
pyramidal,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow,  profusely  sprinkled  with 
reddish  brown  and  dark  specks.  Stalk  slender,  woody,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  Flesh  white,  fine, 
melting,  very  juicy  and  sugary,  with  a  vinous,  perfumed  fla- 
vor. Season,  November  and  December.  Raised  by  M.  Al- 
exandre Bivort,  and  bore,  for  the  first  time,  in  1847. 

Beurre  Six. — Tree  vigorous  and  fertile,  but  requires  to  be 
worked  on  the  pear  stock,  and  grown  against  a  wall.  It  is 
not  adapted  for  pyramidal  training.  Fruit  large,  pyriform. 
Skin  smooth,  light  green,  dotted  with  deep  green  and  brown. 
Flesh  white,  very  fine,  melting,  buttery  and  sugary,  with  a 
delicious  perfume  flavor.  Its  season  of  maturity  is  November 
and  December,  in  Belgium.  Raised  by  M.  Six,  nurseryman 
at  Courtray. 

Duchesse  de  Berry.* — This  is  naturally  classed  among  the 
Doyennes.  In  some  catalogues  it  is  confounded  with  the 
Doyenne  d'Ete,  from  which,  however,  it  is  very  diflTerent. 
Tree  vigorous  and  very  productive.  Fruit  middle  sized, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Doyenne  d'Ete,  or  Doyenne  de 
Juillet.     Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  dotted  with  brown.    Stalk 

*  This  should  be  called  Duchesse  de  Berry  d'Ete,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  pear 
lately  sold  under  the  name  of  Duchesse  de  Berry,  and  which  has  proved  to  be  the  Uvc- 
dale  St.  Germain. 
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short  and  thick.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sugary. 
Ripens,  at  Nantes,  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the  15th 
of  September.  This  variety  was  discovered  by  M.  Bruneau,- 
nurseryman  at  Nantes.  Among  a  number  of  seedling  trees, 
at  a  place  called  the  Barriere  de  Fer,  commune  de  Saint- 
Herblain,  he  observed  two  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared 
to  possess  merit ;  to  one  of  them  he  gave  the  name  of  Duch- 
esse  de  Berry,  and  to  the  other  that  of  Saint  Herblaind'Hiver, 
and  introduced  them  into  his  nursery  in  1827. 

Saint  Hcrhlain  cfHiver. — The  tree  does  not  succeed  well 
on  the  quince  stock,  but  on  the  pear  stock  it  is  tolerably  vig- 
orous, and  is  suitable  for  standards  or  pyramids.  The  fruit 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Easter  Beurre,  from 
which  it  has  probably  been  raised,  and  at  first  sight  might  be 
mistaken  for  it.  It  is  of  medium  size,  or  rather  small  when 
the  tree  is  heavily  loaded.  Skin  smooth,  green,  sprinkled 
with  small  brown  dots.  Stalk  short,  deep  brown.  Flesh 
fine,  white,  juicy,  and  sugary.  Although  the  tree  is  not  so 
vigorous  as  many  others,  yet  it  appears  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  fruit  keeps  till  late  in  the  season. 

3Iarie-Anne  de  Nancy. — Tree  moderately  vigorous,  and 
likely  to  prove  a  good  bearer.  Fruit  middle  sized,  turbinate, 
about  nine  inches  in  circumference.  Skin  smooth,  green, 
streaked  and  speckled  with  russet,  becoming  yellowish  when 
fit  for  use.  Stalk  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  clear  brown, 
thick,  and  fleshy.  Flesh  white,  very  melting,  and  buttery, 
'with  abundance  of  sugary,  vinous  juice.  Ripe  in  September 
and  October.     From  seed  by  Van  Mons. 

Docteur  Trosseau. — The  tree  bore  for  the  first  time  in 
1848.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  thorns,  which  is  rarely  the 
case  with  pear  trees  that  have  recently  been  raised  from  seed. 
Fruit  large,  pyriform,  broad  near  the  eye,  and  contracted  near 
the  stalk.  It  is  four  inches  in  height  and  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Stalk  strong  and  woody,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
sunk  at  its  insertion.  Skin  green,  spotted  with  red,  and 
sprinkled  with  gray  dots.  Flesh  fine,  white,  melting,  but- 
tery, with  abundance  of  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  Ripe  in 
November  and  December.    Raised  by  M.  Alexandre  Bivort. 
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Beurre  Bretonneau. — Tree  vigorous,  an  abundant  bearer, 
adapted  for  a  standard  or  pyramid.  Fruit  as  yet  variable  in 
form,  but  generally  it  is  long,  pyriform,  contracted  near  the 
stalk  end,  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Skin  rough,  pale  green,  chang- 
ing to  golden  yellow  at  maturity ;  the  side  next  the  sun  is 
reddish  brown,  much  dotted  and  freckled  with  distinct  russet 
specks.  Flesh  fine,  yellowish  white,  buttery,  half  melting, 
sugary,  vinous,  and  perfumed.  Keeps  till  May  or  June. 
Named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  in  1846, 
by  Major  Esperen. 

Poire  de  Tongres. — The  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and 
succeeds  better  on  the  pear  stock  than  on  the  quince.  It  is 
naturally  pyramidal.  Fruit  very  large,  obovate,  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  obliquely  in- 
serted. The  surface  of  the  fruit  is  uneven.  Skin  bronze 
colored,  changing  to  a  deep  brownish  yellow  when  fit  for  use  ; 
the  side  next  the  sun  is  streaked  with  red.  Flesh  fine,  white, 
melting,  juicy,  sugary,  vinous,  and  agreeably  perfumed. 
Season,  middle  of  October.  Raised  by  M.  Durandeau,  at  the 
village  of  Tongres. 

Josephine  de  Malines. — Tree  vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer, 
forming  a  handsome  pyramid,  and  may  be  worked  either  on 
the  pear  or  on  the  quince  stock,  and  it  may  be  planted  against 
an  east  or  west  aspect.  Fruit  small  from  a  standard,  middle 
sized  from  a  wall,  obovate.  Flesh  fine,  buttery,  juicy,  sug- 
ary, and.  perfumed.  Season,  January  to  March.  Raised  by 
Major  Esperen  of  Mechlin. 

La  Juive. — The  tree  is  handsome  and  vigorous,  suitable 
for  forming  a  pyramid.  Fruit  middle  sized,  turbinate.  Stalk 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  in  a  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish  green,  marbled  with  green  and  brown,  red  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  very  fine,  melting,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed. 
Season,  November.  Bore  for  the  first  time  in  1843.  This 
first  rate  pear  was  obtained  by  Major  Esperen. 

Jules  Bivort. — The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigor,  but  very 
productive.     Fruit  large,   obovate,    about  three  and  a  half 
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inches  in  height,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Skin  dull 
green,  becoming  yellow  when  fit  for  use,  dotted  with  brown, 
and  slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish^ 
white,  fine,  melting,  half  buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary, 
vinous,  much  perfumed  juice.  Fit  for  use  about  the  middle 
of  November.  Raised  by  M.  Alexandre  Bivort,  and  bore  for 
the  first  time  in  IS 47. 

Conseiller  de  la  Cour. — Tree  very  vigorous  and  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  well  adapted  for  a  pyramid,  the  form  which  it 
naturally  takes.  Fruit  very  large,  obovate,  usually  about 
four  inches  and  three  fourths  in  height,  and  twelve  inches  in 
circumference.  Stalk  slender,  woody,  about  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  or  from  that  to  an  inch  in  length.  Eye  sunk  and 
open,  frequently  without  any  remaining  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Skin  pale  green,  dotted  with  russet,  with  which  it  is 
more  closely  covered  near  the  stalk.  Flesh  white,  fine,  juicy, 
half  buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  and  agreeably  per- 
fumed juice.  Season,  end  of  October  and  November.  One 
of  Van  Mons's  seedlings,  [and,  according  to  the  Arinales  de 
Pomologie,  it  was  named  from  the  circumstance  of  his  son 
being  Conseiller  a  la  Cour  d'Appel,  of  Brussels.  The  tree 
bore  for  the  first  time  about  1840.] 

Marie  Parent. — Tree  moderately  vigorous ;  it  first  pro- 
duced fruit  in  1851.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  with  the  surface 
uneven.  Stalk  oblique,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
woody,  and  of  a  brown  color.  Eye  surrounded  with  folds  in 
a  rather  large  cavity.  Skin  green,  changing  to  a  golden  yel- 
low when  the  fruit  becomes  fit  for  use.  Flesh  white,  very 
fine,  melting,  somewhat  buttery,  very  juicy,  sugary,  and  de- 
liciously  perfumed.  Ripens  in  October.  Raised  by  M.  Bivort. 
[This  sort  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Annales  de  Pomol- 
ogie Beige,  Vol.  I,  p.  15.  M.  Bivort  states  that  it  was  raised 
by  him  in  1844,  and  that  the  seed  was  taken  from  fruit  gath- 
ered that  year  at  Louvain,  from  a  tree  among  the  varieties 
resulting  from  the  last  generation  of  seedlings  raised  by  Prof. 
Van  Mons,  named  in  compliment  to  Madame  Parent,  wife  of 
the  editor  of  the  Annales  de  Pomologie.] 

Bonne  de  la  Chapelle. — The  tree  is  of  moderate  vigor,  and 
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apparently  very  productive.  Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish,  or 
rather  bergamot-shaped,  measuring  two  and  one  third  inches 
from  base  to  top,  and  two  and  three  fourths  inches  across. 
Stalk  slender,  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  Skin  light  green, 
glossy,  irregularly  sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots.  Flesh 
white,  crisp,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed.  Season,  end  of 
September.  This  sort  was  found  by  M.  Jacques  Jalais,  gar- 
dener at  Nantes,  in  the  wood  of  La  Chapelle-sur-Erdre,  near 
Nantes,  in  1845. 

Beurre  de  Weiteren. — Tree  vigorous,  very  thorny,  suitable 
for  a  pyramid.  It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1847.  Fruit  mid- 
dle sized,  turbinate.  Stalk  about  an  inch  in  length,  rather 
thick,  slightly  curved,  with  some  small  plaits  around  its  inser- 
tion. Eye  sunk  in  a  wide,  evenly-formed  cavity.  Skin 
completely  covered  with  russet,  and  slightly  colored  next  the 
sun.  Flesh  fine,  yellowish  white,  half  melting,  buttery,  with 
an  abundant,  sugary,  agreeably  perfumed,  musky  juice.  [In 
the  Annales  de  Pomologie,  where  this  sort  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed, (p.  59),  it  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  by  M. 
Louis  Berkmans,  in  his  garden  at  Heyst-op-den-Berg,  among 
a  number  of  wild  pear  trees,  which  were  partly  from  his  own 
sowings,  and  partly  from  those  of  the  late  Major  Esperen  of 
Mechlin.] 

Bon  Gustave. — Tree  vigorous,  suitable  for  a  pyramid. 
Fruit  middle  sized,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  of  a  regular  pyriform  shape. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  thick  and  woody.  Eye  shal- 
low and  open.  Ground  color  of  the  skin  light  green;  but 
nearly  the  whole  surface  is  russeted.  Flesh  white,  fine,  but- 
tery, with  a  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  A  fruit  of  first  rate 
quality,  ripening  in  December  and  January. 

Poire  Prince  Albert. — Tree  vigorous,  and  succeeds  both 
on  the  pear  and  quince  stock.  It  naturally  takes  the  pyram- 
idal form.  Fruit  middle  sized,  pyriform,  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diam- 
eter. Stalk  about  an  inch  in  length.  Eye  small,  open,  placed 
in  a  shallow,  evenly  rounded  cavity.  Skin  very  thick, 
smooth  ;  ground  color  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  when 
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ripe,  sometimes  slightly  colored  next  the  sun ;  it  is  tinged 
with  red  near  the  stalk,  elsewhere  distinctly  marked  with 
reddish  spots  and  sprinkled  with  black  dots.  Flesh  yellow- 
ish white,  fine,  melting,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavor.  Season, 
February  and  March.  This  delicious  fruit  was  obtained  by 
M.  Bivort,  from  one  of  the  trees  raised  from  seed  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  which  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1848. 

Van  Marum — Tree  vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer, 
suitable  for  a  pyramid,  and  succeeds  on  the  pear  and  quince 
stocks  equally  well.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the  fruit,  we 
have  thought  the  tree  worthy  of  trial  against  a  wall.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  is  enormous,  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  calebasse  shaped.  Skin 
bronze  colored,  brighter  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  Stalk 
very  short,  thick,  fleshy,  but  sometimes  it  is  long  and  slender  : 
it  is  inserted  in  a  small,  narrow  cavity.  Eye  open,  in  a  wide 
spreading  hollow,  surrounded  with  small  plaits.  Flesh  white, 
coarse,  fibrous,  breaking,  with  but  little  juice,  sweet  and  per- 
fumed. Season,  October.  This  superb  fruit  was  obtained  by 
Van  Mons  in  1820,  and  was  named  by  him  in  compliment  to 
the  eminent  Dutch  chemist.  Van  Marum. 

Desire  Cornells. — Tree  pyramidal,  vigorous,  productive, 
thorny,  its  branches  extending  almost  horizontally.  Fruit 
large,  nearly  four  inches  in  height  and  three  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  some- 
what oblique.  Eye  open,  shallow,  surrounded  with  small 
projections.  Skin  rongh,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  as 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  spotted  with  light  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  very  fine, 
white,  buttery,  melting,  with  abundance  of  sugary  perfumed 
juice.  Season,  beginning  of  September.  Raised  by  M.  Bi- 
vort. 

Poire  Deux  Smurs. — Tree  vigorous,  pyramidal,  thorny, 
and  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  large,  pyramidal,  long  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  diameter,  ribbed  towards  the  eye.  Stalk 
upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  moderate  thickness.  Eye 
slightly  sunken.    Skin  pale  green,  speckled  with  brown,  in- 
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terspersed  with  black  dots.  Flesh  fine,  yellowish  green,  but- 
tery, moderately  juicy,  very  sugary,  leaving,  after  tasting,  a 
decided  nut  or  almond  flavor.  Season,  November.  The  tree 
was  found  in  a  garden  at  Mechlin,  and  named  by  Major  Es- 
peren,  but  at  what  period  we  do  not  know. 

Bergamotte  Esperen. — Tree  vigorous,  somewhat  thorny. 
Fruit  middle  sized,  bergamot-shaped.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
in  length,  slightly  curved.  Eye  in  a  shallow  depression,  sur- 
rounded with  small  knobby  wrinkles.  Skin  rough,  green, 
becoming  yellowish  at  maturity.  Flesh  white,  tinged  with 
pale  rose  color,  very  fine,  melting  ;  juice  abundant,  sugary, 
and  agreeably  perfumed.  Season,  March  and  April.  This 
delicious  fruit  is  one  of  the  many  seedlings  raised  by  Major 
Esperen. 

Alexandrine  Douillard. — Tree  vigorous,  and  may  be  grown 
as  a  standard,  or  as  a  pyramid ;  the  latter  form  is,  however, 
most  suitable  for  it.  The  fruit  is  handsome,  of  the  size  of  a 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;  stalk  long,  skin  yellowish  gray,  flesh  fine, 
white,  very  juicy  and  sugary.  Season,  November  and  De- 
cember. Raised  from  seed  by  M.  Douillard,  architect,  Nantes, 
and  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1849. 

Due  de  Brabant. — Tree  vigorous  and  productive  ;  may  be 
grown  either  as  a  standard  or  as  a  pyramid.  Fruit  large, 
about  three  and  three  quarters  inches  in  length  and  six  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  widest  part,  of  a  pyriform  shape, 
tapering  much  towards  the  stalk  ;  the  latter  is  about  one  and 
a  half  inch  in  length,  slightly  curved ;  eye  open,  in  a  slight 
depression  ;  skin  smooth,  pale  green,  dotted  and  speckled  with 
brown,  and  acquiring  a  somewhat  yellowish  tinge  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity,  which  it  usually  attains  ill  October  and 
November.  This  is  one  of  Van  Mons's  seedlings,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  fruited  in  1827. 

Willermoz. — The  tree  makes  a  fine  growth,  and  quickly 
forms  a  handsome  pyramid.  Fruit  large,  pyriform.  Stalk 
short.  Eye  open,  in  a  small  cavity,  surrounded  with  some 
folds.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  yellowish  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  tinged  with  red  and  finely  marked  with  yellowish  brown 
dots.     Flesh  white,  fine,  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  with  a  slight 
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musky  perfume.  Season,  October  and  November.  Obtained 
by  M.  Bivort,  and  named  by  him  in  compliment  to  M.  Wil- 
lermoz. 

Henri  Bivort. — The  tree  grows  with  excessive  vigor  on 
the  pear  stock ;  less  so,  of  course  on  the  quince.  It  pushes 
so  strongly  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  propagate  it  by 
grafting  rather  than  by  budding.  Fruit  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter;  obtuse- 
pyramidal.  Stalk  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in  length, 
oblique.  Eye  open,  irregular,  in  a  slight  depression.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  green,  speckled  with  brown.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  fine,  half  buttery,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  per- 
fumed flavor.  Ripens  in  the  first  fortnight  of  September. 
Raised  by  M.  A.  Bivort. 

Beiirrc  Benner. — The  tree  assumes  a  handsome  pyramidal 
form,  suitable  for  a  standard.  Fruit  small,  turbinate ;  stalk 
about  an  inch  in  length,  thick ;  eye  open  in  an  irregularly 
formed  knobby  cavity  ;  skin  smooth,  yellow,  strongly  marked 
with  streaks  and  patches  of  reddish  brown  next  the  sun  ; 
flesh  melting,  fine,  buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  per- 
fumed juice.  Season  January  and  February.  Obtained  by 
M.  Bivort,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1846. 

Zephirin  Gregoire. — Tree  vigorous,  and  an  abundant 
bearer,  suitable  for  a  pyramid  or  standard,  or  it  may  be  plant- 
ed against  a  wall  with  either  an  east  or  west  aspect.  It  is 
better  worked  on  the  quince  than  on  the  pear  stock.  Fruit 
middle-sized  or  small,  about  three  inches  in  length  and  two 
and  three  quarters  inches  in  diameter,  obovate.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  in  length,  obliquely  inserted ;  eye  open,  in  a  shallow 
cavity ;  skin  smooth,  green,  dotted  with  brown,  becoming 
yellow  as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  flesh  greenish  white,  fine,  melting, 
buttery,  with  abundance  of  sugary  perfumed  juice.  Season, 
November  till  February.  Obtained  by  M.  Gregoire,  at  Jo- 
doigne,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  pears  we  know. 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigne. — Tree  vigorous,  and  may  be 
worked  either  on  the  pear  or  quince  stock,  and  trained  as  a 
pyramid.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  as  much  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part.     Stalk 
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short,  thick,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity,  near  which  the  fruit 
forms  some  strong  projections.  Eye  large,  deeply  sunk  in  a 
ribbed  cavity.  Skin  fine,  shining,  pale  green,  marbled  with 
brown,  especially  near  the  stalk  and  eye  ;  it  changes  to  citron 
yellow  when  the  fruit  is  mature.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  very 
melting,  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  perfume.  Season,  No- 
vember and  December.  Obtained  in  1843,  by  M.  Simon 
Bouvier  of  Jodoigne,  Belgium. 

Beurre  Cornice  de  Toulon. — Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  suitable  for  a  pyramid  or  a  wall  ; 
but  we  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  from  the 
growth  of  some  young  trees  in  our  nursery.  A  superb  fruit, 
measuring  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
ten  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  Oblong-obovate,  ter- 
minating at  the  stalk  with  a  projection,  somewhat  resembling 
a  bird's  head,  of  which  the  stalk,  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
length,  appears  like  the  beak.  Eye  open,  in  a  deep,  moder- 
ately wide  cavity.  Skin  fine,  smooth  and  glossy,  pale  yel- 
low, sprinkled  with  red  dots,  which  are  deeply  colored  next 
the  sun ;  the  shaded  side  and  round  the  eye  is  freckled 
with  olive  brown.  Flesh  fine,  white,  melting  and  juicy. 
Season,  November  and  December.  Raised  by  M.  Flory,  a 
horticulturist  at  La  Valette. 


Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Pears.     By  the  Editor. 

We  continue  our  descriptions  of  pears  from  a  previous 
number,  (p.  140,)  and  present  six  American  varieties,  some  of 
which  are  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  all  well  worthy  of 
addition  to  collections  of  any  extent.  Among  a  small  num- 
ber of  trees  some  of  them  might  not  be  so  desirable  as  older 
and  well  known  sorts  ;  but  as  they  are  all  natives,  and  have 
the  hardihood  and  vigor  of  our  American  seedlings,  we  give 
a  full  description  of  them. 
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170.     Adams. 

This  beautiful  pear,  (fiff'21^)  originated  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
in  the  garden  of  Dr.  H.  Adams,  and  first  fruited  only  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  We  first  saw  specimens  from  the  original 
tree  in  1848,  when  first  exhibited  by  Dr.  Adams.  We  then 
thought  it  a  most  superior  pear.  Since  that  time  we  have 
had  it  in  full  bearing  in  our  collection,  and  it  fully  sustains  the 
impression  we  first  formed  of  its  fine  qualities. 


Fisr  21.     Tlie  Adams  Pear. 


Desirous  of  giving  an  account  of  its  origin,  we  requested 
Dr.  Adams  to  send  us  any  particulars  in  regard  to  it,  and  the 


following  is  his  statement 


"Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  enquiries  relative  to  a  seed- 
ling pear,  which  was  recently  produced  in  my  garden,  I  will 
say  that  it  was  grown  from  the  fruit  of  a  Seckel  pear  tree, 
which  stood  near  a  Bartlett.     The  pear  producing  the  tree 
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was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  and  it  first  bore  fruit  in 
1848.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  tree,  and  an  abundant  and 
constant  bearer  ;  at  this  time  it  is  very  full  of  fruit,  which  in 
consequence  of  the  drought,  is  not  more  than  half  its  usual 
size.  I  have,  at  two  different  times,  sent  specimens  of  the 
fruit  for  exhibition  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, with  a  letter  to  the  President  giving  a  description  of  the 
fruit  and  its  origin,  but  as  I  have  heard  nothing  from  it  I 
concluded  the  pear  was  not  thought  to  be  worth  cultivation. 
Several  gentlemen,  however,  who  saw  the  fruit  and  subse- 
quently tasted  it,  have  sent  to  me  for  scions,  which  have  been 
very  freely  distributed.  The  pear  is  in  eating  a  little  later 
than  the  Bartlett,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  both  in  size 
and  form." 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Adams  pear,  which  name  we 
gave  to  it  in  honor  of  the  originator.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  an  accidental  cross  of  the  Bartlett  with  the  Seckel ; 
for  the  tree  in  its  growth  and  habit  resembles  the  Seckel, 
while  the  leaves  and  fruit  resemble  the  Bartlett.  It  also,  in  a 
degree,  seems  to  combine  the  flavor  of  the  two,  being  more 
brisk  and  sprightly  than  the  Bartlett,  with  much  of  the  rich 
aroma  of  the  Seckel.  We  have  now  had  it  in  bearing  three 
years,  and  believe  it  will  prove  one  of  our  best  native  varie- 
ties. Wood  dark  colored  like  the  Seckel,  compact  in  its  habit, 
but  with  leaves  folded  inwards  like  the  Bartlett.  It  ripens 
just  as  the  Bartlett  is  going  off,  and  keeps  well  for  some  time. 
We  have  not  tried  it  on  the  quince. 

Size,  large,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  in 
diameter  ;  Form,  pyramidal,  full  at  the  crown,  contracted  in 
the  middle,  and  obtuse  at  the  stem,  with  an  uneven  surface, 
somewhat  like  the  Bartlett ;  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  deep  yellow, 
tinged  with  pale  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  all  over  with  rus- 
set specks,  slightly  russeted  at  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  Stem, 
short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  wrinkled,  fleshy  at  the  base, 
and  obliquely  inserted  without  any  cavity ;  Eye,  small,  closed, 
and  set  even  with  the  crown,  surrounded  with  a  few  small 
uneven  ribs ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short ;  Flesh,  white, 
fine,  melting  and  very  juicy  ;   Flavor,  rich,  brisk,  vinous,  per- 
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fumed   and   excellent ;    Core,    small ;    Seeds,   medium  size, 
brown.     Ripe  in  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

171.     Tea.     Mag.  of  Hort.,  XYI. 

The  Tea  pear,  (fig.  22,)  we  first  saw  in  1850,  when  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Par- 
dee, of  New  Haven,  at  the  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  N. 
Y.  We  at  first  thought  it  to  be  the  White  Doyenne,  so 
much  did  the  specimens  resemble  that  fine  pear  both  in  looks 


Fig.  22.     Tlie  Tea  Pear. 

and  quality ;  but  we  found,  on  tasting  it,  that  it  was  a  distinct 
and  very  excellent  pear.  Last  season  another  trial  of  it  from 
our  own  collection  confirmed  the  opinion  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed of  it  in  our  previous  volumes. 

The  origin  of  the  Tea  pear  is  unknown  to  us ;  we  received 
our  scions  of  Mr.  Pardee,  and  presume  he  can  give  some  ac- 
count of  its  history,  &c.  If  we  recollect  rightly  the  tree 
sprung  up  accidentally  in  a  garden  in  New  Haven,  and  when 
it  begun  to  bear,  the  fruit  was  greatly  admired,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  cultivators  who  soon  introduced  it  to  notice. 
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The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  very  bright  yellow  wood, 
and  with  rich  deep  green  foliage.  We  do  not  know  how  it 
succeeds  on  the  quince. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half 
in  diameter  ;  Form,  obtuse  pyramidal,  full  and  rounded  at 
the  crown,  narrowing  to  the  stem ;  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  yel- 
lowish green,  becoming  pale  yellow  when  mature,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with 
numerous  russet  specks ;  Stern,  rather  short,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  stout,  little  fleshy  at  the  base,  and  obliquely  insert- 
ed without  any  cavity  on  one  side  of  a  slight  projection  ; 
Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  slightly  sunk  in  a  very  small 
regular  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  medium  length,  stiff", 
projecting  ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  melting  and 
juicy ;  Flavor,  vinous,  brisk  and  excellent,  with  a  slight  per- 
fume ;  Core,  medium  size  ;  Seeds,  small,  obovate,  brown. 
Ripe  in  September. 

172.     Muskingum.     Mag:  of  Hort. 

The  Muskingum  pear,  (fig.  23, J  lias  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  thus  far  has  only  fruit- 
ed in  three  or  four  collections.  It  is,  however,  a  good  sized 
fruit,  ripening  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  very  fair  in 
appearance,  and  of  good  quality ;  not  so  high  flavored  as  the 
Tyson  or  Boston,  but  uniformly  handsome.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower,  hardy  and  productive,  which,  added  to  its  other 
qualities,  make  it  a  desirable  variety,  particularly  for  mar- 
keting. 

The  Muskingum  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Ohio,  though  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  authentic  account  of  its  origin. 
Gard.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  Conn,,  sent  us  some  fine 
specimens  of  this  pear  in  1850,  and  in  a  note  accompanying 
them  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  send  you  a  small  box  of  Muskingum  pears.  The  fruit 
is  sparingly  cultivated  at  Lebanon,  a  few  miles  from  us.  The 
opinion  is  that  it  was  brought  from  some  part  of  Ohio,  say 
Marietta.  At  the  same  time,  local  appearances  have  led  me 
to  think  it  a  seedling,  native  upon  the  farm  from  which  it  has 
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been  spread.     It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  though  somewhat 
inclined  to  alternate  years  like  the  Baldwin  apple." 

If  the  tree  in  Connecticut  is  an  old  one  the  conclusion  we 
should  arrive  at  would  be  that  grafts  were  carried  west  by 
Putnam,  at  the  same  time  the  eastern  apples  were  carried 
hence,  and  that  it  is  not  a  seedling  of  Ohio  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. An  examination  of  the  trees  from  which  Mr.  Greene 
gathered  his  fruit  would  decide  this. 


■Fig.S.'i.     The  Muskingum  Pear. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  roundish,  largest  in  the  mid- 
dle, obtuse  at  the  stem ;  Skin,  fair,  smooth,  yellowish  green, 
slightly  russeted  around  the  base  of  the  stem  and  eye,  and 
dotted  with  numerous  conspicuous  russet  specks ;  Stem,  long, 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  rather  slender, 
curved,  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a  small  contracted  cavity ; 
Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  scarcely  depressed  ;  segments 
of  the  calyx,  short,  connected  ;  Fleshy  white,  rather  coarse, 
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melting  and  juicy  ;  Flavor,  sprightly,  vinous,  pleasantly  per- 
fumed and  excellent  ;  Core,  medium  size  ;  Seeds,  medium 
size,  long  and  pointed.     Ripe  the  last  of  August. 

173.     Harvard.     Prince's  Pom.  Manual,  Vol.  I. 

L'Epergne, 
Cambridge  Sugar. 

The  Harvard  pear,  (fig.  24,^  is  a  native  of  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  where  the  original  tree  is  now  growing,  and  was  named 

in  compliment  to  the  founder  of  Harvard  University.     Some 


The  Harvard  Pear. 


years  ago,  when  there  were  not  ten  acknowledged  American 
pears  of  good  quality,  this  was  somewhat  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  was  one  of  the  principal  sorts  brought  to  Boston 
market,  as  it  is  even  now,  next  to  the  Bartlett,  the  only  good 
kind  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  early  in  September. 
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The  Harvard  is  a  very  vigorous  growing  tree,  so  much  so 
that  next  to  the  Dix  it  is  one,  of  the  longest  in  coming  into 
bearing,  but  when  it  once  attains  to  a  fruiting  state,  it  pro- 
duces most  abundantly,  the  trees  being  loaded.  When  picked 
early  and  ripened  off  in  the  house  it  is  almost  as  spicy  and 
rich  as  the  Seckel,  but  when  left  on  the  tree  too  long  it  rots 
at  the  core  and  is  an  indifferent  fruit. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  it  does  not  do  well  upon 
the  quince.  The  tree  is  upright  in  habit,  making  very  stout 
annual  shoots  ;  wood,  dark  brownish  red. 

Size,  medium,  about  three  inches  lo'ng,  and  two  and  a  half 
diameter  ;  Form,  obtuse  pyramidal,  largest  near  the  crown, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  ending  obtusely  at  the  stem  ;  Skin, 
fair,  smooth,  green,  becoming  yellowish  when  mature,  broadly 
shaded  with  a  dull  bronzy  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thickly 
dotted  with  greyish  white  specks  ;  Stem,  long,  about  one  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  length,  rather  stout,  little  curved,  and  in- 
serted with  scarcely  a  perceptible  depression ;  Eye,  small, 
open,  and  slightly  depressed  in  a  small  puckered  basin  ;  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  broad,  short  and  partially  reflexed ;  Flesh, 
greenish  yellow,  melting  and  juicy  ;  Flavor,  rich,  sugary, 
highly  perfumed  and  good  ;  Core,  rather  large  ;  Seeds,  medi- 
um size.     Ripe  in  September. 

174.     Wilkinson.     A^.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  IX. 

The  Wilkinson,  (fig.  25,)  though  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
fine  American  pears,  is  yet  one  of  the  least  cultivated.  It 
was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators  generally  by 
the  exhibition  of  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  October,  1829,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  WiUkinson,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Wilkinson,  the  owner  of  the  farm  on  which  the  tree  origi- 
nated and  was  then  growing. 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Smith,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  forwarded 
the  fruit  to  the  late  Samuel  Downer,  and  with  it  a  letter  giv- 
ing a  brief  account  of  its  origin.  From  this  we  learn  "that  it 
originated  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  brother  of  the  noted  Jemima  Wilkinson,  and 
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the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  accidental 
cross  between  the  St.  Germain  and  St.  Michael,  both  of 
which  had  been  long  grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  tree  is 
healthy  and  a  great  bearer, — the  fruit  when  fully  ripe  is  yel- 
low with  a  blush  next  the  sun, — flesh  very  melting  and  highly 
sugared,  flavor  brisk  and  resembling  the  St.  Germain.  It 
keeps  through  the  month  of  November." 

Such  is  Mr.  Smith's  statement,  and  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  with  Mr.  Manning  as  chairman  of  the 
fruit  committee,  pronounced  it  "a  valuable  new  fruit,"  and 


Fig.  25.     The  Wilkinson  Pear. 

ordered  a  drawing  of  it  made  for  the  Society ;  and  now,  nearly 
twenty-four  years  afterwards,  the  Wilkinson  is  less  known 
than  many  new  varieties.  It  is  really  a  very  delicious  pear 
and  wants  more  attention.  We  have  occasionally  eaten  it 
when  we  thought  there  was  nothing  better,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  the  same  pains  taken  to  grow  it  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  many  foreign  sorts,  which  after  all  have  proved  quite 
worthless. 

Size,  medium,  about  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  ovate,  obtuse  at  the 
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ends,  more  swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  largest  in  the 
middle,  ronnding  off  to  the  crown  and  stem ;  Ski7i,  fair, 
smooth,  pale  yellow  at  maturity,  thickly  dotted  with  large 
reddish  russet  specks,  and  often  handsomely  tinged  with  red 
on  the  sunny  side  ;  Stem,  long,  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
in  length,  stout,  curved,  knobby  and  obliquely  inserted  in  a 
large,  open,  moderately  deep  cavity  ;  Eye,  medium  size,  open, 
and  little  depressed  in  a  medium  sized,  somewhat  ribbed 
basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  short,  reflexed  ;  Flesh,  yellow- 
ish white,  coarse,  melting  and  very  juicy  ;  Flavor,  sugary 
and  delicious,  with  a  peculiarly  rich  aroma ;  Core,  large,  little 
gritty ;  Seeds,  large,  full,  obovate  and  sharply  pointed.  Ripe 
in  October  and  November. 


Fig.  26.     The  Abbott  Fear. 

175.     Abbott.     Horticulturist. 

The  Abbott,  (fig.  26,)  is  another  of  the  Rhode  Island 
pears,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  resembles  in  its 
general  character  the  Buffum,  Westcott  and  other  sorts.    It  is 
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however  more  beautiful  than  either  of  them,  and  of  larger  size, 
resembling  somewhat  the  Andrews,  with  the  same  bright 
mottled  cheek  and  smooth  oily  skin. 

The  Abbott  pear  originated  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  a 
seed  planted  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Abbott,  in  honor  of  whom  it 
has  been  named.  It  first  fruited,  we  believe,  in  1845  or  1846, 
when  it  Avas  exhibited  before  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society.  Since  then  we  have  repeatedly  seen  it,  and  had  it 
in  bearing  in  our  collection  this  year.  Its  beauty,  fair  size, 
and  excellent  quality,  combined  with  a  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive tree,  will  class  it  among  our  best  American  pears.  The 
tree  is  quite  distinct  in  its  character,  having  small  leaves 
and  rather  slender  wood  of  a  dark  reddish  shade.  It  makes 
a  good  pyramid  on  the  pear  stock. 

Size,  medium,  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Form,  obovate,  regular,  rather  full 
at  the  crown,  tapering  to  the  stem  end,  Avhich  is  obtuse  ;  Skin^ 
fair,  smooth,  deep  green,  becoming  yellowish  when  mature, 
with  a  fine  bright  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  and  thickly  dotted 
with  conspicuous  rusety  specks  ;  Stem,  short,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  moderately  stout,  curved,  slightly  fleshy  at  the 
base,  and  inserted  without  any  very  perceptible  cavity  on  the 
obtuse  end ;  Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  moderately  sunk  in 
a  large,  rather  broad  open  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx,  long, 
narrow,  reflexed ;  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  little  coarse,  melt- 
ing and  juicy ;  Flavor,  rich,  sweet  and  sprightly,  without 
much  perfume  :  Core,  rather  large ;  Seeds,  large,  brown. 
Ripe  in  September  and  October. 


Art.  V.     Pomological  Gossip. 

The  Concord  Grape. — This  splendid  grape  was  exhibited, 
at  the  late  show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,, 
in  the  finest  condition  from  Mr.  Bull's  garden.  Twenty-five 
bunches  from  one  vine  were  shown,  the  largest  of  which 
measured  seven  and  a  half  inches  long  and  six  and  a  haj>p 
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BROAD.  It  was  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition  ; 
the  specimens  were  finely  ripened,  of  a  very  dark  color,  and 
covered  with  the  deepest  and  richest  bloom.  The  Pomologi- 
cal Convention  brought  hither  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  several  of  whom  visited  Mr.  Bull's  garden  in  Con- 
cord,— among  others,  Mr.  C.  Downing  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mr.  Hooker  of  Rochester.  They  expressed  themselves 
delighted  as  well  as  surprised  at  the  magnificent  specimens 
on  Mr.  Bull's  vines.  After  all  the  attempts  made  to  traduce 
this  variety,  Mr.  Bull  must  feel  highly  pleased  at  the  trium- 
phant manner  in  which  it  has  sustained  its  reputation. 

Allen's  Hybrid  Grape. — Mr.  J.  F.  Allen  of  Salem,  the 
well  known  grape  cultivator,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
seedlings  from  the  Isabella,  impregnated  with  the  foreign 
grape  ;  and  to  one  of  these  he  has  given  the  name  of  Allen's 
Hybrid.  It  is  a  white  grape,  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Sweetwater,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  that  old  sort.  He 
has  not  yet  fruited  it  in  the  open  air,  the  original  vine  being 
planted  out  in  his  cold  grapery,  but  there  appears  to  be  but 
little  doubt  it  will  prove  entirely  hardy  and  boar  well.  We 
have  seen  the  specimens,  but  have  not  yet  tasted  them.  The 
foliage  is  quite  distinct,  and  plainly  shows  the  completeness  of 
the  cross  between  the  foreign  and  native  grape.  At  another 
time  we  shall  give  some  further  notice  of  this  variety,  and 
we  trust  an  account  of  its  origin  and  other  particulars,  by 
Mr.  Allen  himself,  as  no  subject  could  be  of  more  interest  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Mr.  Allen's 
seedling  is  the  first  one  we  have  ever  yet  known  which  could 
be  shown  to  be  a  perfect  cross  between  the  American  grape 
(V.  asstivalis)  and  the  foreign  one,  (Y.  vinifera),  two  quite 
distinct  and  well  marked  species.  It  will  undoubtedly  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition. 

Mulching  Strawberries  with  Tan. — We  pride  ourselves 
somewhat  upon  the  few  errors  which  occur  in  the  pages  of 
our  Magazine,  filled  as  they  are  with  botanical,  French,  and 
other  names  not  generally  familiar  to  typographers.  Formerly 
we  made  it  a  rule  to  correct  all  errors  in  the  number,  or  num- 
bers, succeeding  that  in  v/hich  they  were  made.     But  for 
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some  years  we  have  adopted  another  rule,  that  is,  never  to  cor- 
rect errors,  as  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  a  majority  of 
our  readers  would  detect  them  in  most  cases.  It  happens  that 
by  some  oversight  of  the  proof  reader,  a  rather  blundering 
mistake  occurred  in  our  August  number,  in  which  we  were 
made  to  say,  "  the  late  Mr.  Downing  considered  mulching 
tan  with  strawberries,"  &c.  The  Editor  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, who  reads  our  Magazine,  we  judge,  very  care- 
fully, detected  this,  and  undoubtedly  rather  short  for  good 
subjects  for  an  article,  attacks  us — not  so  maliciously  we 
imagine  as  some  other  people  we  could  mention  have  in  oth- 
er matters — and  forthwith  seriously  announces  that  we  have 
"  overtasked  our  mental  faculties  on  the  strawberry  question, 
and  worked  ourselves  into  a  very  precarious  condition." 
This  may  possibly  be  true,  and  our  readers  must  prepare 
themselves  to  hear  of  our  total  incapacity  to  cater  for  them 
much  longer.  However,  there  will  be  one  smart  man  left, 
for,  after  such  an  effort  of  the  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist^ 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  his  mental  capacities  being 
greatly  injured  by  use. 

Fine  Pears  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts HoRT.  Society  for  1854. — The  exhibition  just 
closed,  though  considerably  below  that  of  1853,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  pears,  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
fine  exhibition  for  so  unfavorable  a  season.  Had  the  drought 
been  less  severe,  we  do  not  doubt  the  specimens  would  have 
been  even  better  than  last  year.  In  order  to  give  our  pomo- 
logical friends  some  idea  of  what  are  our  best,  or,  at  least, 
most  generally  cultivated  pears,  we  give  the  names  of  the 
kinds  in  those  collections  which  took  some  of  the  leading 
prizes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  in  another  page  : — 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  30  varieties,  12  specimens  each,  as 
follows:  Beurre  Diel,  B.  d'Anjou,  B.  Sentin,  (baking),  Belle 
Lucrative,  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  C.  Van 
Hooghten,  White  Doyenne,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Dunmore, 
CatillaC;  (baking,)  Le  Cure,  Andrews,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Bartlett,  Urbaniste,  Duchess,  W.  Nelis,  Marie  Louise,  liawrence, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Golden  B.  of  Bilboa,  Fred,  of  Wurtemburg, 
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Belle  et  Bonne,  Columbia,  Y.  M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  Abbott, 
Theodore  Van  Mens,  Counselleur  Ranwez,  and  Tarquin  de 
Pyrenees. 

From  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  30  varieties,  12  specimens 
of  each,  viz. : — Beurre  Sterkman,  B.  Diel,  B.  d'Anjon,  B. 
Bosc,  B.  Gris  d'Hiver,  Belle  Lucrative,  Brown  Beurre,  Belle 
Epine  Dumas,  Bartlett,  F.  Beauty,  Grand  Soleil,  Grey 
Doyenne,  White  Doyenne,  Marie  Louise,  Adams,  Seckel, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Le  Cure,  Swan's  Orange,  Duchesse, 
Urbaniste,  Glout  Morceau,  Dunmore,  Fred,  of  Wurtemburg, 
St.  Michael  Archange,  Y.  M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  St.  Dorothee, 
Dundas,  Althorpe  Crassane  and  Belle  et  Bonne. 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  12  varieties,  12  specimens  each,  viz. : 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Langelier,  B.  Diel,  B.  Bosc, 
Duchesse,  Bartlett,  Dix,  W.  Nelis,  Urbaniste,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Paradise  of  Autumn,  and  Jalousie  de  Fontenay. 

From  Jos.  Richardson,  12  varieties,  12  specimens  each  : 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  Le  Cure,  Beurre  Gris 
d'Hiver,  B.  d'Anjou,  Bartlett,  White  Doyenne,  Gray  Doyenne, 
Andrews,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty,  and  Le  Cure. 

From  W.  R.  Austin,  12  varieties,  12  specimens  each : 
Beurre  Easter,  B.  Diel,  B.  d'Anjou,  Duchess,  Passe  Colmar, 
Y.  M.  L^on  le  Clerc,  Bartlett,  Andrews,  Glout  Morceau, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  White  Doyenne,  and  Le  Cure. 


Art.  YL  Notice  of  a  large  Isabella  Grape  Vine,  in  the 
Garden  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Cutter,  Weston,  Mass.  By  W.  W. 
Wheildon,  Esq. 

We  visited  Mr.  Cutter's  residence  in  Weston,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  21st,  1S54.  The  soil  and  surface  of  the 
town  seemed  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  It  is 
broken  and  undulating,  and  the  side  hills  and  side  meadows 
are  admirable  locations  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  roads 
are  stony,  the  knolls  gravelly,  with  ridges  of  rock  in  many 
localities  underlying  the  soil.  The  location  of  the  town  is 
high,  and   the  scenery  is  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful 
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by  its  undulating  character,  its  rich  umbrageous  groves,  its 
green  pastures,  its  fertile  basins  and  meadow  lands. 

Mr,  Cutter's  residence  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  westerly  edge  of  Newton,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Charles  River.  It  is  a  retired,  and  quiet 
locality,  about  mid-distance  between  the  Worcester  turnpike 
and  the  great  old  stage  road  through  Waltham,  Weston,  &c. 
Westerly  of  the  house  is  a  gravelly  knoll,  and  about  midway 
between  this  and  the  meadow  ground,  (overflowed  in  the 
spring,)  on  the  east,  the  house  is  located,  elevated  on  an  em- 
bankment, and  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  road.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house,  nearly  level  with  the  cellar  bottom,  Mr. 
Cutter's  vine  is  established,  and  is  trained  against  its  Avhite- 
painted  side,  facing  to  the  south,  with  a  portion  of  the  vine 
trained  around  the  easterly  corner.  On  the  easterly  end  the 
grapes  were  hanging  in  fine  long  black  clusters,  and  were 
considerably  the  ripest  and  sweetest  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Around  the  trunk  of  the  vine  the  earth  wa§  slightly  banked 
up  and  mulched  with  meadow  hay,  and  Mr.  Cutter  said  the 
•vine  had  not  been  manured  for  two  years,  and  had  not  been 
watered  the  present  season,  notwithstanding  the  uncommon- 
ly severe  drought  which  continued  through  the  entire  month 
of 'August.  There  were  no  appearances  of  the  vine  having 
suffered  any  from  the  drought ;  the  far-spreading  roots  hav- 
ing no  doubt  reached  the  moist  land  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  meadow,  and  profited  by  the  moisture  of  the  ledge  and 
the  cellar  wall  of  the  house.  The  vine  was  well  trained  and 
spread  over  the  side  of  the  building,  so  that  the  wood  and 
fruit  were  well  open  to  the  circulation  of  the  air  and  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun,  both  on  the  east  and  south 
aspects.  The  location  was  altogether  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  vine,  being  protected  from  the  cold 
winds,  north,  west,  or  east,  and  open  to  those  of  the  south. 
The  ground  about  the  vine  and  in  the  cellar,  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  frozen  down  so  deeply  in  winter,  (either  from 
the  presence  of  deep  snow  or  geniality  of  location,)  as  in 
more  exposed  places,  and  would,  for  both  these  reasons,  give 
the  vine  an  early  start  in  the  spring,  while  it  would  still  be 
protected  from  the  later  frosts.     All  these  considerations  and 
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influences  are  seen  in  the  results  on  Mr.  Cutter's  vine.  It  is 
loaded  with  fruit,  as  are  some  younger  vines  near  it,  in  a 
ripening  condition.  The  bunches  are  numerous,  well-formed,  ' 
well  grown,  some  of  them  handsomely  shouldered,  and  all 
covered  with  a  rich  purple  bloom ;  the  berries  being  unusual- 
ly plump,  full  and  round,  many  of  them  much  less  oval  than 
is  the  case  with  the  commonly  received  Isabella  type. 

The  vine  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  from  which  Mr. 
Cutter  gathered  the  grapes  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition on  the  12th  September,  was  stated  to  be  eight  years 
old,  and  the  trunk  was  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Of 
course,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  it  exhibited  a  fine 
growth  of  wood,  and  was,  in  every  respect,  in  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition.  A  vine  about  four  years  old,  growing 
only  a  short  distance  off,  was  bearing  some  sixty  or  seventy 
large  bunches,  similar  in  appearance  and  ripeness  to  those 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Cutter  caUed  our  attention  to  the  parent  vine  of  his 
Isabellas,  which  is  growing  upon  his  father's  grounds  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  meadow,  about  fifty  rods  south  of  his  • 
own  vine.  This  grandfather  vine  is  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cutter,  senior,  of  the  late  Mr.  Jona. 
Winship,  of  Brighton.  Its  size  is  nearly  that  of  an  apple  tree 
of  the  same  age.  The  ground  where  it  stands  was  dug  to 
the  depth  of  some  three  feet,  for  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
around  it,  and  the  space  filled  up  with  a  richer  soil — the  sub- 
stratum and  knoll  being  of  gravel.  It  was  closely  mulched, 
and  the  mulching  covered  with  boards.  The  vine,  with  its 
far  extending  roots,  reaches  the  rich  loam  towards,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  knoll,  and  finds  support  under  and  about  the 
barn,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  which  it  is  trained.  It 
spreads  over  the  half  of  one  end  (the  south  aspect,)  of  a  large 
barn,  and  covers  nearly  as  much  space  on  the  easterly  side. 
Mr.  Cutter  remarked  that  the  vine,  as  did  some  of  his  own, 
suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  last  winter,  and  there  were 
still  evidences  of  the  severity  of  that  season  to  be  seen  at  the 
ends  of  the  far-reaching  branches.  The  probability  is  that 
the  wood  killed,  which  was  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  vine,  was  not  thoroughly  ripened  the  previous  year. 
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This  vine  bore  a  great  mass  of  fruit,  about  as  forward  and 
very  nearly  as  fine  as  the  ckisters  on  Mr.  Cutter's  own  vines. 
This  vine  presented  precisely  the  same  aspects  to  the  sun, 
south  and  east,  as  Mr.  Cutter,  Jr.'s,  but  had  not  been  so  well 
cared  for  the  present  season,  nor  was  it  so  well  trained  and 
open  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  among  its  foliage  and 
fruit.  It  had,  however,  the  large  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  escaping  gases  of  the  barn  cellar,  a  window  from  which 
is  situated  at  the  trunk  of  the  vine.  The  vine  is  healthy, 
very  vigorous,  and  may  be  said  to  be  enjoying  a  good  old 
age,  as  compared  with  younger  vines,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  continue  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  rich 
clustering  fruit  for  a  century  to  come.  Its  patriarchal  habit 
already  bespeaks  for  it  a  patriarchal  character. 

Here,  then,  are  two  as  strong  and  vigorous  vines  as  proba- 
bly can  be  found  in  the  State  ;  in  location  eminently  favora- 
ble to  growth  and  production,  both  as  regards  the  soil  and  the 
exposure ;  in  ground  that  is  strong,  fertile  and  early,  where 
the  vine  is  shielded  from  disturbing  winds,  and  protected 
»  from  the  late  frosts  of  the  spring  and  the  early  frosts  of  Sep- 
tember. Such  vines,  under  such  favoring  circumstances, 
ought  to  produce  a  good  fruit,  and  they  do — as  good  as  any 
we  have  ever  seen  of  the  undoubted  Isabella  variety. 

What  gives  particular  interest  to  Mr.  Cutter's  vines,  at  this 
time,  is  the  comparison  which  was  made,  at  the  exhibition 
above  mentioned,  between  them  and  Mr.  Bull's  "Concord 
Grape."  Mr.  Cutter's  clusters  were  admitted  to  be  as  fine  as 
any  ever  shown  at  any  of  the  Society's  previous  exhibitions, 
and  by  many  declared  to  be  finer  than  any  they  had  seen  be- 
fore. Those  who  had  been  many  years  cultivators  of  the 
Isabella,  and  familiar  with  its  growth  and  habit,  expressed 
their  surprise  at  the  size  of  the  berry  and  the  bunches,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  fruit  from  Mr.  Cutter's  vines.  They 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  Isabella,  under  more  than 
ordinary  cultivation,  could  be  grown  so  finely,  on  a  vine 
bearing  and  disposed  to  ripen  anything  like  a  crop.  We 
think  the  efi"ect  of  Mr.  Cutter's  exhibition  has  been  to  raise 
the  character  of  the  Isabella  grape  in  this  vicinity,  which 
will  lead  to  its  more  careful  and  more  skilful  cultivation.     It 
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is  oiir  conviction,  also,  that ,  it  has  confirmed  and  increased 
the  vahie  set  by  its  friends  upon  Mr.  Bull's  "Concord  Grape," 
which  has  fully  sustained  itself  under  this  extraordinary  and' 
unexpected  test,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  Isabellas  ever  raised,  while  others  believe  it  to  be 
superior  to  it  as  a  table  grape,  and  far  beyond  it  in  its  qualities 
as  a  wine  grape. 

We  have  not  spoken  a  Avord  concerning  Mr.  Cutter's  part 
in  the  raising  of  the  fine  grapes  we  have  seen  on  his  vines, 
and  the  inference  might  be  that  their  excellence  is  entirely 
attributable  to  their  peculiar  location.  Without  intending  to 
underrate  Mr.  Cutter's  skill,  in  the  least,  it  is  due  to  our 
judgment  to  say  that  this  is  mainly  so.  Mr.  Cutter  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  a  good  and  skilful  cultivator,  whose  art 
is  eminently  practical,  and  whose  science,  always  the  most 
reliable,  is  the  result  of  his  art.  He  has  done  all  he  could  for 
his  vines,  and  with  his  particular  advantages,  he  has  worked 
successfully.  He  has  located  them  in  the  best  position, 
given  them  abundance  of  nourishment,  trained  them  well 
and  trimmed  them  well,  and  has  succeeded  in  growing  Isa- 
bella grapes  of  a  quality,  which,  as  we  have  said,  adds  to  the 
well-established  character  of  the  grape  in  this  locality. 

MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Deutzia  Gracilis. — Among  the  numerous  introductions  of  late  years, 
few  have  found  more  admirers  than  this  charming  Deutzia,  and  possibly 
none  of  our  early  flowering  plants  are  more  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  tolerably  hardy,  forces  with  the  greatest  facility  if  < 
the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened,  flowers  profusely  even  in  a  small  state, 
and  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  the  whole  of  the  early  spring  months.  At  that 
season  the  appearance  of  a  well  flowered  plant,  covered  with  numerous  clus- 
ters of  snowy  white  flowers,  is  sure  to  excite  admiration ;  and  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  blossoms  render  it  especially  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory,  drawing-room,  or,  indeed,  almost  for  any  situation  in  which 
sufficient  liglit  and  warmth  is  maintained. 

So  general  a  demand  for  this  Deutzia  has  occasioned  its  being  extensively 
pfopagated,  and  well-established  plants  may  now  be  obtained  of  any  nurse- 
ryman at  a  trifling  cost-  If  procured  at  this  time,  the  plants,  if  healthy  and 
well  rooted,  should  at  once  receive  a  tolerable  shift,  using  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  two  thirds  turfy  loam  and  one  third  leaf  soil,  or  other  decomposed 
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vegetable  matter,  adding  a  sufficiency  of  sharp  sand  to  preserve  the  porosity 
of  the  soil.  After  potting,  place  them  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors  ; 
and  as  they  become  established  and  commence  growth,  remove  them  by  de- 
grees to  an  open  and  airy  situation,  when  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to  the 
rim,  taking  care  to  adopt  some  means  of  preventing  worms,  &c.,  obtainin"- 
ingress  to  the  roots.  Water  as  required,  never  allowing  the  plants  to  be 
checked,  but  encourage  them  to  complete  their  growth  as  early  in  autumn 
as  possible.  If  required  for  early  forcing,  I  prefer  removing  them  under 
cover  before  heavy  rains  or  severe  weather  sets  in  ;  being  deciduous,  they 
occupy  but  little  room  in  a  corner  of  the  greenhouse  or  other  convenient 
place,  where  they  should  be  watered  sparingly,  but  sufficient  quantities 
should  be  given  to  prevent  the  ball  from  becoming  dry. 

Cuttings  of  this  plant  root  freely  in  spring ;  use  young  side  shoots  3  or  4 
inches  long  taken  off  with  a  heel  attached  to  them.  Place  them  in  a  pot 
filled  with  a  light  sandy  compost,  cover  with  a  bell  glass,  and  set  them  in  a 
close  warm  pit  or  frame,  in  which,  if  there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  so  much 
the  better.  When  rooted,  pot  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  and  place  them 
in  a  close  frame,  and  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  give  them  a  second 
shift,  and  afterwards  harden  them  preparatory  to  turning  them  out  of  doors, 
where,  with  due  attention,  they  will  grow  much  stronger  than  if  kept  under 
glass.  To  flower  strongly  they  should  be  grown  a  second  season  before 
they  are  forced,  and  by  that  time,  if  well  treated,  they  should  be  well  es- 
tablished plants  in  8  or  9  inch  pots.  They  will,  however,  flower  well  in 
pots  of  a  much  smaller  size,  but  they  should  not  be  kept  more  than  one  year 
without  shifting ;  therefore  where  small  plants  are  desired  it  is  preferable  to 
propagate  a  few  each  season,  planting  out  such  as  have  become  too  large  to 
be  kept  conveniently. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  469.) 
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Saturday,  Sept.  2,  1854. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day. 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  object,  reported  the 
following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Capt.  Lovett : — 

Whereas,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  of  Beverly,  has 
been  announced  to  this  Society ;  Be  it  resolved, 

1.  That,  by  the  death  of  Capt.  Lovett,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  deprived  of  an  active  and  useful  member,  who,  for  many 
years,  has  ranked  high  as  an  intelligent  and  successful  cultivator,  a  careful 
observer,  and  a  generous  contributor  to  the  fund  of  horticultural  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  That,  as  individuals,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  companion,  greatly 
esteemed  for  the  manliness  of  his  character  and  his  many  private  and  social 
virtues. 

3.  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  the  family  of  the  deceased,  in 
their  great  affliction — called  upon  to  mourn  a  friend  near  and  dear. 

4.  That,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  departed  brother, 
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the  members  of  this  Society  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  upon  the 
left  arm,  for  thirty  days. 

5.  That  the  President  of  the  Sotiety  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  Avidow  and  family  of  the  departed. 

E,  M.  Richards,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  nominating  officers  for 
1855,  reported  a  list  of  the  same. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  reported  that  the  An- 
nual Exhibition  would  be  held  on  the  12,  13,  14,  and  15th  September. 

The  President  reported  that  the  papers  relating  to  the  conveyance  of 
rights  to  Mr.  Parker  were  ready. 

Voted,  That  the  members  and  delegates  of  the  Pomological  Convention, 
be  supplied  with  tickets  to  the  Exhibition. 

Adjourned  one  week,  to  September  9. 

Sept.  9. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to- day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

B.  V.  French  moved  that  the  Society  employ  a  reporter  for  the  Pomo- 
logical Convention.     Agreed  to. 

Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  October  7. 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Exhibition,  September  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  this  year  was  held  on  Boston  Common,  under  Mr. 
Wright's  pavilion,  and  though  very  well  got  up,  was  not  so  extensive  or 
interesting  as  last  year ;  this,  undoubtedly,  in  part,  was  owing  to  the  dry 
Aveather,  which  severely  injured  the  growth  of  both  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  pears  were  much  inferior  to  last  year,  while  the  apples  were  a  great 
deal  better.  The  cut  flowers  were  quite  meagre.  The  arrangement  of 
the  tables  was  similar  to  last  year,  a  description  of  which  we  gave  at  the 
time,  (Vol.  XIX,  p.  471.) 

The  weather  was  generally  fine  during  the  Exhibition,  and  there  was  a 
very  good  attendance,  though  the  receipts  were  less  by  some  $500  than  last 
season.     Our  Report  is  as  follows  : — 

Plants. — The  number  of  specimens  was  not  large,  nor  the  variety  so 
choice  as  heretofore.  From  the  garden  of  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.  came  40 
plants,  and  of  the  number  were  Cyrtocerus  reflexa,  Apheldndra  cristata, 
Stephanotus,  Allamanda  grandiflora,  &c.  Mr.  T.  Page  sent  31  plants, 
among  them  a  fine  Allamanda  grandiflora,  in  bloom,  and  six  varieties  of 
acacias.  M.  P.  Wilder  sent  24  plants,  including  a  very  finely  grown 
specimen  of  that  new  and  beautifully  variegated  leaf  plant  the  Cissus 
discolor.  Messrs.  Bowditch,  J.  French,  Jr.,  and  others,  also  sent  a  variety 
of  plants. 

Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers. — In  the  absence  of  any  detailed  list,  we 
must  refer  to  the  list  of  Premiums  for  an  account  of  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors.  Owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  display  was  smaller 
and  less  beautiful  than  us.ual. 

PREMIUMS    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    PLANTS,  CUT    FLOWERS,  &C. 

Vase  Bouquets. — For  the  best  pair,  suitable  for  the  Bradlee  Vases,  to 
Evers  &.  Boek,  the  Bradlee  plate,  valued  at  $\0. 
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For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $6. 

For  the  best  pair  for  the  Society's  Marble  Vases,  to  Winship  &  Co., 
$10. 
Parlor  BouquExs. — For  the  best  pair  suitable  for  the  parlor,  to  M.  P. 
Wilder,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Evers  &  Bock,  $Q. 
For  the  third  best,  to  J.  Nugent,  $5. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $3. 
Pot  Plants. — For  the  best  display,  of  not  less  than  20  pots,  to  J.  P. 
Cushing,  $12. 
For  the  second  best,  to  T.  Page,  $10. 
For  the  third  best,  to  A.  Bowditch,  $8. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  M.  P.  Wilder,  $5. 
Coxcombs. — For  the  best  si.x  pots,  to  J.  Kelley,  $3. 
Gratuities.     Bouquds. — W.  E.  Carter,  $2.  C.  S.  Holbrook,  $2.    Messrs. 
Burr,  $4.     J.  Morris,  $5.     Master  A.  G.  Reed,  for  basket  artificial 
flowers,  $2. 
Plants  in  Pots. — Winship  &  Co.,  $8.     Evers  &  Bock,  $5.     Geo.  W. 
Collaraore,  $2.     Mrs.  Gorely,  $1.     Moses  B.  Williams,  $8.     M.  P. 
Wilder,  $5.     J.  Mason,  $1. 
Designs.— Mrs.  Wm.  Kenrick,  $3.    Miss  F.  A.  Russell,  $2.     W.  C. 
Strong,  $7;  do.,  $1.     Miss  Fanny  Wight,  $5.     Curtis  &  Lincoln, 
$6.     Miss  Mary  A.  Kenrick,  $3.     A.  Bowditch,  $8. 
Fruit. — The  apples   were   exceedingly   fine,   and  the  quantity   large. 
Messrs.  Burr,  B.  V.  French,  and  Lovett,  had  each  a  great  number  of  sorts, 
and  all  handsome.     Of  pears  there  was  a  good  display,  Mr.  Wilder  exhib- 
iting upwards  of  250  varieties.     The  collection  of  Messrs.  Stickney  &l 
Richardson  were  choice,  well  grown,  and  nearly  up  to  last  year.     The 
grapes  Avere  remarkably  good,  and  we  think  we  may  say  better  than  for  the 
last  two  years.     Mrs.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  sent  some  superb  clusters  of  the 
Syrian,  weighing  about  six  lbs.  each.     The  grapes  of  Mr.  Strong  and  Jos. 
Breck  &l  Son,  were  also  fine.     Of  native  sorts,  Mr.  Bull  had  his  Concord  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  one  of  the  bunches  measuring  upwards  of  seven 
inches  long  and  six  inches  broad,  perfectly  colored,  with  the  deepest  bloom, 
altogether  a  grand  display,  which  attracted,  and  deservingly,  the  greatest 
attention.     There  were  some  good  Isabellas,  but,  generally,  they  were  not 
near  ripe.     Peaches  and  plums  were  contributed  in  small  quantities  only, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.     Mr.  Vandine,  of  Cambridge,  had  the 
best  display  of  the  latter  fruit.     We  give  as  detailed  a  report  as  our  limits 

will  allow : 

From  Mr.  Cabot,  President  of  the  Society,  145  varieties  of  pears,  among 
which  were  the  Beurre  de  Montigeron,  Wilkinson,  Alpha,  Belle  apres 
Noel,  Baronne  de  Mello,  B.  Langelier,  Cushing,  Tyson,  Dumortier,  Figue, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Lawrence,  des  Deux  Sceurs,  St.  Dorothea,  St.  Andre, 
Vesouziere,  Wredow,  &c. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder,  273  varieties  of  pears,  including,  besides  those  we 
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have  enumerated  at  p.  475,   Pie   IX,  B.   Clairgeau,   Duchess   d'Orleans, 
Beurre  Sterkman,  B.  Langelier,  &c.     Also,  a  fine  basket  of  fruit. 

From  B.  V.  French,  150  varieties  of  apples,  including  the  Mother,  St,  > 
Lawrence,  Golden  Ball,  Esopus    Spitzenberg,  Porter,   20  ounce.  Ladies' 
Sweet,  Minister,  Ortley,  Hartford  Sweet,  Murphy,  &c. 

From  R.  Manning,  117  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  Avere  Wilbur, 
Chapman,  Cross,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Petre,  Hadley,  W.  Nelis,  Dundas, 
Walker,  Dallas,  Calhoun,  Beurre  Hardy,  Emerald,  Grand  Soliel,  Alpha, 
Tyson,  Westcott,  Van  Assene,  &c.,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &l  Co.,  40  varieties  of  pears,  part  of  which  we  have  enu- 
merated at  p.  476. 

From  A.  D.  Williams  &  Son,  65  varieties  of  apples,  and  70  of  pears. 

From  Jos.  Stickney,  34  varieties  of  pears,  including  Beurr6  Langelier,  B. 
Bosc,  Dix,  W.  Nelis,  &c.  Also,  16  var.  of  apples,  among  which  were  fine 
specimens  of  the  Melon. 

From  J.  S.  Sleeper,  32  varieties  of  pears,  viz.,  Andrews,  Seckel,  Henry 
IV,  Figue,  Colmar  d'Ete,  Gushing,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Bleeker's  Mead- 
ow, &c. 

From  the  garden  of  the  late  Capt.  Lovett,  41  varieties  of  apples,  includ- 
ing fine  Northern  Spy ;  also  19  varieties  of  pears. 

From  S.  Walker,  125  varieties  of  pears,  among  which  were  Ananas 
d'Ete,  Beurr^  Sterkman,  B.  Langelier,  Belle  de  Noel,  Bonne  des  Zees, 
Chapman,  Dix,  Walker,  Figue,  Graslin,  Howell,  Paternoster,  St.  Andr6, 
Sullivan,  Thompson,  &c. 

From  W.  R.  Austin,  31  varieties  of  pears,  the  principal  kinds  of  which 
are  enumerated  at  p.  476. 

From  Sam.  Downer,  38  var.  of  pears.  From  Eben  Wight,  53  var.  of 
apples,  and  15  of  pears.  From  E.  M.  Richards,  20  var.  of  apples,  10  var. 
of  pears,  peaches  and  Christiana  m'elons,  &c.  From  Messrs.  Burr,  30  var. 
of  apples.  From  Evers  &  Bock,  34  var.  of  pears,  and  19  of  apples.  From 
Cheever  Newhall,  14  var.  of  apples,  20  var.  of  pears,  and  Old  Mixon  peach- 
es.    From  J.  B.  Moore,  17  var.  of  apples. 

From  Winship  &  Co.,  65  var.  of  pears.  From  F.  Dana,  12  var.  of  pears. 
From  A.  W.  Stetson,  12  var.  of  pears,  and  Summer  Sweet  and  Paradise 
apples.  From  H.  Vandine,  60  var.  of  pears,  and  35  var.  plums,  a  splendid 
display  of  the  latter  friiit.  From  Jos.  Richardson,  20  var.  of  pears.  From 
John  Gordon,  21  var.  of  apples,  4  var.  of  plums,  and  Bartlett  pears.  From 
W.  A.  Crafts,  12  var.  of  pears. 

From  Jos.  Breck  tfe  Son,  12  var.  of  grapes.  From  W.  C.  Strong,  17  var. 
of  grapes,  viz..  Red  Chasselas,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gascoigne,  Syrian, 
Damascus,  Chasselas  Musque,  &c.,  &c. ;  also,  a  design  for  grapes.  From 
B.  Harrington,  20  var.  of  apples,  8  of  pears,  and  2  var.  of  grapes.  From 
J.  Millikin,  Bartlt?tt  pears.  From  W.  Gilman,  3  var.  of  pears.  From  Geo. 
Nelson,  5  var.  of  apples.     From  C.  Reed,  5  var.  of  apples. 

From  Jas.  Eustis,  25  var.  of  apples.  From  Jos.  Newhall,  8  var.  of  apples. 
From  J.  H.  Watts,  N.  Spy,  and  Melon  apples,  Swan's  Orange  pears,  and 
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Clinton  grapes.  From  C.  S.  Holbrook,  fine  specimens  of  grapes  and 
peaches. 

From  Thos.  Page,  4  var.  of  grapes,  and  4  var.  of  apples.  From  N. 
Stetson,  several  var.  of  grapes,  and  10  var.  of  pears.  From  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Durfee,  splendid  specimens  of  Syrian,  B.  Hamburg  and  other  grapes. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  7  var.  of  pears,  and  6  of  apples.  From  C.  E.  Grant,  5 
var.  of  grapes  and  Bergen's  Yellow  peaches.  From  G.  Merriam,  12  var.  of 
pears.  From  John  Clap,  Isabella  grapes.  From  G.  B.  Cutter,  Isabella 
grapes.  From  P.  Lawson,  20  var.  of  apples.  From  E.  Marston,  7  var. 
of  pears,  and  6  var.  of  apples.  From  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  6  var.  of  peaches. 
From  E.  W.  Bull,  30  clusters  of  the  Concord  grape,  all  splendid  speci- 
mens. 

Fruit  was  also  contributed  from  F.  Marsh,  Dedham ;  Dr.  Lewis  Wheeler, 
Cambridge ;  R.  Winslow,  Roxbury ;  S.  B.  Pierce,  Dorchester,  and  A.  Lackay, 
Marblehead ;  VVm.  Blake,  Jamaica  Plain ;  C.  Young,  Dorchester ;  E.  C. 
Stevens,  Dorchester ;  S.  Cleveland,  Salem ;  Mr.  Lathrop,  Watertown ;  G. 
W.  Collamore,  Boston ;  W.  W.  Whieldon,  Concord ;  Isaac  Fay,  Cam- 
bridge ;  H.  L.  Hayden,  Newton ;  Levi  Brigham,  Boston ;  Dr.  Grant,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Herring,  D.  E.  Jewett,  B.  Bass,  W.  R.  Rodman, 
New  Bedford ;  J.  W.  Foster,  Dorchester ;  and  several  others. 

PREMIUMS    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    FRUIT. 

Apples. — For  the  best  30  varieties,  of  12  specimens  each,  to  Messrs.  Burr, 
the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  $30. 
For  the  second  best,  to  B.  V.  French,  $20. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Estate  of  Josiah  Lovett,  $10. 
For  the  best  12  varieties,  of  12  specimens  each,  to  B.  V.  French,  the 
Society's  plate,  valued  at  $20. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  B,  Moore,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Messrs.  Burr,  $12. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  John  Gordon,  $8. 
For  the  best  dish,  12  specimens  of  one  variety,  to  James  Guild,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Francis  Marsh,  $5. 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Gilbert,  $4. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  B.  V.  French,  #3. 
Pears. — For  the   best  30  varieties,   of  12  specimens  each,  to  M.  P. 
Wilder,  the  Lyman  plate,  valued  at  $30. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  $20. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Josiah  Stickney,  $10. 
For  the  best  12  varieties,  of  12  specimens  each,  to  Josiah  Stickney,  the 
Lyman  plate,  valued  at  $20. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Richardson,  $15. 
For  the  third  best,  to  W.  R.  Austin,  $12. 
For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  H.  Stetson,  $8. 
For  the  best  dish  of  pears,  12  specimens  of  one  variety,  to  N.  Stetson, 
for  Beurre  Diel,  $6. 
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For  the  second  best,  to  Josiah  Richardson,  for  Flemish  Beauty,  $5. 
For  the  third  best,  to  John  Gordon,  $4. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  A.  Stetson,  for  Flemish  Beauty,  ^5. 
Assorted  Fruit. — For  thp  best  basket  of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  to  M. 
P.  Wilder,  $8. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Azell  Bowditch,  ^4. 
Grapes, — For  the  best  5  varieties,  2  bunches  each,  to  W.  C.  Strong,  $12. 
For  the  second  best,  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Durfee,  $8. 
For  the  third  best,  to  Charles  E.  Grant,  $5. 
For  the  best  2  varieties,  of  2  bunches  each,  to  T.  Page,  $6. 
For  the  second  best,  to  J.  Pritchard,  $2. 
Peaches. — For  the  best  dish,  of  not  less  than  12,  to  W.  Bacon,  $5. 

For  the  second  best,  to  D.  E.  Jewett,  $3. 
Gratuities.     Peaches  and  JVectarines. — To  G.  W.  Willis,  $3 ;  to  J.  Rich- 
ardson, $3 ;  to  N.  Stetson,  #3 ;  to  H.  Y.  Gilson,  $2 ;  to  E.  C.  Ste- 
vens, $2. 
Baskets  of  Assorted  Fruit.— To  E.  M.  Richards,  #2;  to  W.  A.  Crafts, 

$2;  to  N.  Stetson,  $3  ;  to  Misses  Cordwell,  $2. 
Grapes.— To  W.  Blake,  $2 ;  to  J.  Breck  &  Son,  #5 ;  to  W.  C.  Strong, 

$3. 
Apples. — To  A,  D.  Williams,  $10;  to  Bowen  Harrington,  #6  ;  to  Sam- 
uel G.  Hyde,  $8 ;  to  Josiah  Stickney,  $6. 
To  W.  R.  Austin,  for  Northern  Spy,  $3 ;  to  John  Parker,  for  Blue 
Pearmain,  $3 ;  to  Josiah  Richardson,  for  Ribston  Pippin,  $'3 ;  to 
Levi  Brigham,  for  Nonpareil,  $3 ;  to  E.  M.  Richards,  for  Graven- 
stein,  $3 ;  to  Theodore  Clapp,  for  Gravenstein,  $3 ;  to  John  Gordon, 
for  Grand  Sachem,  $3 ;  to  Josiah  Stickney,  for  20-ounce  Pippin, 
$3 ;  to  A.  W.  Withington,  for  St.  Lawrence,  $3 ;  to  Benjamin 
Bliss,  for  Porter,  $3. 
For  collections,  to  Peter  Lawson,  $5 ;  to  Thomas  Page,  $3  ;  to  A.  W. 
Stetson,  $7  ;  to  C.  S.  Holbrook,  $3 ;  to  Cheever  Newhall,  $3 ;  to 
John  A.  Kenrick,  $3  ;  to  James  Eustis,  $7 ;  to  Evers  &  Bock,  $6  ; 
to  E.  Winslow,  $3;  to  Eben  Wight,  #6;  to  Josiah  Newhall,  $3. 
Pears. — To  George  Southard,  for  Louise  Bonne,  $3. 
To  Samuel  Downer,  for  fine  specimens,  $10. 
For  collections,  to.  Samuel  Walker,  $10 ;  to  J.  S.  Cabot,  $10  ;  to  J. 

S.  Sleeper,  $5  ;  to  Josiah  Lovett,  $5  ;  to  Winship  &.  Co.,  $5. 
For  fine  specimens,  to  William  Bacon,  $5. 
For  collections,  to  Henry  Vandine,  $5  ;  to  Robert  Manning,  $10. 

award  of  premiums  and  gratuities  kor  vegetablls. 

Not  having  room  for  a  detailed  Report,  we  give  the  awards  of  pre- 
miums:— 
For  a  fine  display,  to  J.  Gordon,  $2 ;  to  J.  Crosby,  $3 ;  to  N.  Stetson,  $4. 
For  Davis  Seedling  Potatoes,  to  H.  L.  Shattuck,  $2;  to  A.  Bowditch,  $5  ; 
to  J.  Stickney,  $4 ;  to  S.  B.  Pierce,  $2 ;  to  C.  S.  Holbrook,  $2. 
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For  Sea  Kale,  to  J.  L.  Little,  #!•;  to  T.  McCarty,  $3 ;  to  J.  Nugent,  $3. 

For  Squash,  to  Winship  &  Co.,  $2. 

For  Hybrid  squashes,  A.  W.  Stetson,  $10. 

For  corn,  to  Messrs,  Burr,  $2;  to  B.  Harrington,  $4;  to  A,  D.  Williams, 

$4  ;  to  G.  Merriam,  $4 ;  to  A.  D.  Webber,  $4. 
For  Lima  beans,  to  S.  Jordan,  $1. 
For  potatoes,  to  J.  Hyde  &  Son,  ;gi8;  to  A.  R.  Pope,  $2. 
For  celery,  to  B.  Harrington,  $2. 
For  potatoes,  (Davis,)  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $2. 
For  squash,  to  E.  M.  Richards,  $1  ;  to  G.  R.  Sampson,  ^2. 
For  tomatoes,  to  P.  Lawson,  $L 
For  potatoes,  (new,)  to  B.  V.  French,  $2. 
For  Summer  squash,  to  H.  Bradlee,  $3. 

Gratuities. — For  the  best  display  and  greatest  variety  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition,  to  B.  V.  French,  #10. 

For  the  second  best,  to  H.  Bradlee,  $8. 

For  the  third  best,  to  Stone  &  Co.,  $6. 

For  the  fourth  best,  to  J.  B.  Moore,  $4. 
Mammoth  Squash. — For  the  largest  and  best,  to  A.  W.  Stetson,  the  So- 
ciety's silver  medal. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Messrs.  Derby,  #3. 
PumpJcins. — For  the  largest  and  best,  to  T.  McCarty,  the  Society's  silver 
medal. 

For  the  second  best,  to  G.  Nelson,  $3. 
Melons.— To  B.  V.  French,  $1 ;  to  N.  Stetson,  #3 ;  to  J.  Stickney,  $2 ; 
to  G.  Merriam,  #1 ;  to  A.  D.  Webber,  $2 ;  to  H.  Bradlee,  $2. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  OCTOBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

September  has  been  an  unusually  dry  month,  with  only  one  or  two  light 
rains,  in  all  not  more  than  three  inches.  Vegetation  has  revived  somewhat, 
though  still  dry  for  the  season.  A  hard  frost,  at  the  unusual  period  of 
September  20,  has  assisted  to  check  the  growth  of  trees,  and  the  leaves  are 
falling  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  fall  work.  Notwithstanding  the  various 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  we  are  convinced  the  autumn  is  the  time  to  set 
out  fruit  trees.  Ground  should  be  trenched,  or  subsoiled  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, while  in  a  dry  and  friable  condition.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  will  shake 
from  the  trees  transplanting  may  be  commenced. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  earliest  houses  should  be  pruned  and  put  in  readi- 
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ness  for  starting  next  month.  Wash  the  vines  now,  to  kill  all  insects. 
Vines  in  the  other  houses  will  need  no  other  attention  than  to  use  every 
means  to  perfectly  ripen  the  wood.  . 

Strawberry  Beds  may  yet  be  made  ;  with  a  little  care  they  will  get 
well  established  before  winter  sets  in. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  after  the  15th  of  the  month. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  may  now  be  set  out. 

Fruit  should  be  looked  after;  gather  in  dry  weather,  and  place  away  in 
the  fruit  room  in  boxes,  or  in  a  cool  place. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  early  frosts  of  September  have  already  induced  cultivators  to  look 
well  after  their  plants,  and  all  tender  things,  we  presume,  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  house,  or  protected  in  frames.  Now  is  the  time  to  rearrange 
and  put  in  order  everything  in  doors.  Top  dress  all  the  plants  that  need 
it ;  repot  others,  and  stake  and  prune  all  straggling  specimens.  Remove 
everything  from  the  borders  that  will  be  required  to  give  a  young  stock  for 
spring;  and  put  in  cuttings,  if  such  are  too  large  and  unwieldy  to  take  up. 

Camellias  should  be  washed  and  top  dressed. 

Azaleas  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered  now. 

Chrysanthemums  should  have  a  good  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 

Oxalises,  Ixias,  (fee,  should  be  potted  now. 

AcHiMiNEs,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  may  be  removed  to  a  dry  warm  shelf,  or 
placed  under  the  stage. 

Roses  should  have  a  shift,  if  in  small  pots. 

Fuchsias,  done  blooming,  may  be  cut  in  and  placed  away  under  the 


Verbenas,  Petunias,  &,c.,  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Heaths  should  have  a  cool,  airy  situation,  near  the  glass. 
Cyclamens  should  be  repotted. 

Nemophila,  Schizanthus,  &c.,  should  be  potted  off  now. 
Gladioluses,  Tiger  Flowers,  &c.,  should  be  taken  up. 
Japan  Lilies,  in  pots,  should  be  kept  dry,  in  a  cool  frame. 
Pelargoniums  should  be  repotted  now,  and  have  an  airy  situation,  as 
near  the  glass  as  convenient. 

Monthly  Carnations  should  now  be  shifted  into  good  sized  pots. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  SHRUBBERY, 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs,  may  be  planted  this  month. 
Japan  and  other  Lilies  may  be  reset  this  month. 
Peonies  may  be  transplanted  now. 

Herbaceous  Plants  may  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset. 
Dahlias  should  be  taken  up  before  hard  frosts. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  should  be  planted  in  frames,  where  they  can 
have  a  little  protection. 
Pansies  may  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset  again. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     Our  Neglected  Shrubs. 

Not  less  important  is  a  knowledge  of  our  neglected  shrubs 
than  of  our  neglected  trees ;  for  while  those  who  possess 
grounds  of  any  extent  require  both  trees  and  shrubs  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  those  who  own  only  small  gardens  are 
compelled,  with  few  exceptions,  to  select  the  latter.  All, 
therefore,  who  would  wish  to  have  the  best  selection  in  the 
smallest  space,  are  interested  in  knowing  which  are  the  best, 
and  in  what  their  beauty  consists. 

It  is  needless  to  deny  that  there  is  altogether  too  general  a 
desire  for  mere  novelties  among  amateur  planters  ;  not  that 
we  undervalue,  more  than  any  one,  a  new  thing  if  really 
fine,  or  even  if  it  has  any  merit  whatever ;  but  the  simple  de- 
sire to  possess  a  thing  because  it  is  new,  to  the  exclusion  of 
old  and  tried  favorites  because  they  are  common,  is  a  false 
taste  which  should  be  corrected.  In  small  collections  es- 
pecially is  this  a  great  error ;  for  these,  a  selection  should 
always  be  made ;  everything  should  be  chosen  with  a  view 
to  the  best  effect,  not  so  much  as  a  whole  as  for  individual 
beauty.  In  large  gardens  this  is  less  important  ,•  there,  the 
opportunities  to  plant  in  groups,  and  the  amount  of  space, 
require  many  more  plants,  and  they  are  to  be  viewed  more 
in  regard  to  their  effect  on  each  other  and  as  a  whole  ;  conse- 
quently a  limited  number  of  kinds,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  would  soon  tire  the  eye,  and  one  part  of  the  ground 
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would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  other.  The  object  of  the 
planter  should  be  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  spectator,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  gi-eat  variety  of  shrubs,  and  skill 
in  grouping  them  to  produce  the  finest  effect. 

Among  shrubs,  as  among  trees,  there  are  certain  popular 
sorts  which  every  planter  thinks  he  must  have,  or  his  grounds 
will  be  incomplete.  Consequently  these  are  well  known, 
and  their  names  are  familiar ;  they  are  the  Snowball,  Lilac, 
Syringa,  Honeysuckle,  Althasa,  and  a  few  others,  and,  though 
none  the  less  desirable  because  popular,  still  the  catalogue  is 
altogether  too  short,  and  leaves  out  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful things.  The  Laurel  (Kalmia),  Rhododendron.  Mag- 
nolia, Andromeda,  Mahonia,  (fee,  are  not  named,  and  though 
growing  wild,  perhaps,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  many  a 
suburban  residence,  yet  remain  quite  neglected  or  entirely 
unknown. 

The  elegance  of  some  of  our  American  plants  has  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  distinctive  title  in  English  gardening : 
there  they  are  grown  in  what  is  called,  par  excellence,  the 
American  Garden — that  is,  a  spot  of  ground  with  a  prepared 
soil,  or  one  selected  as  near  as  may  be  to  that  which  the 
plants  enjoy  in  their  native  habitats.  Here  they  are  grown 
in  the  greatest  perfection,  the  most  magnificent  feature  of  eve- 
ry complete  English  residence,  and  truly  may  claim,  through 
the  addition  of  hybrids  raised  from  our  native  and  foreign 
species,  the  admiration  and  praise  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  English  writers.  We  only  need  to  see  such  a 
garden  once  to  know  how  much  we  have  lost  in  our  etforts  at 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  shrubs  to  the  neglect  of  our  own. 

The  four  principal  plants  which  we  have  overlooked  are 
the  Kalmia,  the  Rhododendron,  the  Azalea,  and  the  Swamp 
Magnolia,  (M.  glauca)-  To  these  may  be  added  the  Ledums, 
Andromedas,  Rhodora,  Vacciniums,  Holly,  &c.  Many  of 
these  we  have  previously  noticed  or  described.  Those  less 
known  are  the  following  : — 

Cephalanthus  occidenta^lis,  or  Button  bush. — A  pretty 
bush  of  an  upright  and  branching  habit,  found  growing  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  attaining  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
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feet.  The  leaves  are  broad  oval,  entire,  and  shining  green 
on  the  surface.  The  flowers  appear  in  globular  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  white.  When 
clothed  with  their  round  balls,  which  are  composed  of  many 
individual  flowerets,  the  Button  bush  is  a  showy  plant.  It 
blooms  in  June  and  July,  and  frequently  as  late  as  August. 
It  is  easily  grown  in  any  good  moist  soil. 

Viburnum  nudum,  V.  lentago,  V.  denta^tum,  and  V.  lan- 
TANOiDEs,  are  all  elegant  shrubs,  deserving  a  place  in  every 
collection.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  flattish  cymes,  on  the 
ends  of  all  the  shoots,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
bushes  is  neat  and  handsome.  V.  lantanoides  is  the  tahest 
growing,  and  V.  lentago  is  the  most  distinct  of  the  group. 

Andromeda  polifo^lia,  the  Water  Andromeda — a  native 
of  both  Northern  Europe  and  America,  and  first  detected  by 
Linnasus  in  Lapland,  who  has  given  a  full  account  of  its 
discovery  and  the  cause  of  its  poetic  name.  The  beauty  of 
its  tiny  crimson  corols,  which  change  to  a  delicate  and  fine 
flesh  color,  suggested  to  his  fancy  the  character  of  Androm- 
eda, as  described  by  the  poets,  for  the  plant  grows  naturally 
on  little  hillocks  surrounded  with  water,  as  Andromeda  her- 
self was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea.  It  does  not  grow  over 
a  foot  high ;  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  glossy,  deep  green 
above,  and  silvery  beneath.  It  is  a  lovely  plant,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  moist,  half  shady  place. 

Andromeda  paniculaVa,  calyculaVa,  and  racemo^sa,  are 
also  handsome  plants,  growing  three  to  five  feet  high,  with 
numerous  racemes  of  globular  white  corols — all  worthy  of 
attention. 

Cle^thra  alnifo^lia,  the  Alder-leaved  Clethra. — 
There  is  scarcely  a  low  stream  or  boggy  islet  in  New  Eng- 
land where  this  beautiful  shrub  is  not  found,  and  yet  it  is 
rare  in  gardens.  In  August,  its  fragrant  flowens  fill  the  air 
with  their  perfume.  It  grows  three  to  six  feet  high,  erect, 
throwing  up  numerous  suckers  which  form  a  compact  bush  ; 
the  leaves  are  small,  obovate,  bright  green,  and  the  flowers 
appear  in  long  terminal  racemes,  white,  and  delightfully  fra- 
grant. No  plant  grows  more  readily  under  the  most  ordinary 
garden  cultivation. 
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Ledum  latifo^lium,  Broad-leaved  Ledum. — A  small  ever- 
green shrub,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  rusty-looking 
leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs'  of  white  flowers.  In  general ' 
appearance,  when  not  in  bloom,  it  resembles  the  Azalea.  It 
likes  a  low  and  damp  locality,  but  our  plants  flourish  well 
with  common  garden  treatment. 

Pri^nos  verticilla^tus,  Black  Alder. — A  very  beautiful 
shrub,  and  one  which  would  have  been  everywhere  culti- 
vated if  only  a  foreign  plant,  its  very  abundance  making  it 
too  common.  It  grows  in  low  lands,  where  it  is  at  this 
season  conspicuous  by  the  quantity  of  its  deep  scarlet  berries, 
which  cover  the  shoots.  It  grows  freely,  but  prefers  a  rather 
moist  situation,  generally  attaining  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet. 

Pri^nos  glaber.  Ink  Berry. — One  of  the  finest  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  small  glossy  leaves,  which  retain  their  verdure 
the  year  through.  It  grows  rapidly,  forming  a  dense  bush 
four  to  six  feet  high.  Its  elegant  foliage  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  bouquet  makers  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  visit 
Cohasset,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  and  gather  enough  to 
last  all  winter. 

Pri^nos  l^viga^tus  is  another  species  similar  to  this,  with 
glossy  evergreen  leaves  and  scarlet  berries  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

DiRCA  PALu'sTRis,  Leather  Wood. — A  branching  shrub, 
growing  four  to  six  feet  high,  Avith  alternate,  oval,  entire 
leaves,  and  yellowish  white  flowers,  which  expand  and  fall 
oft'  before  the  foliage  appears.  It  grows  in  damp  places,  and 
is  a  good  plant  for  low,  shady  shrubberies. 

The  Cornels,  (Co'rnus  seri'cea,  pantcula^ta,  (fee.) — 
Pretty  shrubs,  growing  four  to  eight  feet  high,  with  terminal 
cymes  of  flowers,  succeeded  with  black  or  scarlet  fruit. 

Ilex  opa^ca,  the  American  Holly. — Though  somewhat 
more  than  a  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  a  small  tree,  the 
holly  should  not  be  omitted  here.  It  is  an  elegant  addition 
to  every  garden,  and  should  be  with  us,  as  the  European  spe- 
cies is  in  England,  universally  planted. 

We  might  particularize  other  shrubs,  but  these  are  the 
most  prominent  of  the  least  known  kinds. 
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Art.  IL  Scenery  and  Rural  Improvements  i?i  Western 
New  York.  The  Wyoming  Water- Cure  Institute.  By 
Wilson  Flagg. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  we 
except  that  portion  which  is  bounded  by  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Hudson  River,  is  comparatively  level  and  rolling, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  green  fields,  its  extensive  wheat 
farms,  and  the  variety  of  its  woods.  It  is  seldom  either 
mountainous  or  abrupt,  and  the  greater  part  consists  of  that 
description  of  soil  and  landscape  which  is  most  susceptible 
of  improvement,  well  rewarding  the  industry  of  the  farmer 
and  the  etforts  of  the  tasteful  improver.  Trees  of  a  greater 
number  of  species  are  found  in  perfection  here  than,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  portion  oi*  the  country.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  wood,  however,  is  the  primitive  growth  of  the  forest. 
Hence  the  woods,  in  a  landscape  view,  do  not  melt  so  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  plain,  as  they  do  in  the  early  settled  parts  of 
the  New  England  States ;  but  they  rise  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  ground,  and  exhibit  a  boldness  of  outline  which  is 
peculiar  to  all  new  countries  just  carved  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York  is  that  in  which  is  situated  the  little  village  of 
Wyoming,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Batavia.  This  valley 
is  a  perfect  level,  resembling  the  ancient  bed  of  a  river,  and 
bounded  east  and  west  by  a  gently  sloping  range  of  hills, 
that  rise  to  no  great  elevation,  looking  one  above  another, 
the  highest  being  most  distant  from  the  valley,  and  producing 
good  crops  of  wheat  on  their  very  summits. 

This  kind  of  scenery  is  what  Edmund  Burke,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Downing,  would  term  beantiful,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  a  more  wild  and  abrupt  character, 
which  they  would  term  picturesque.  I  have  already  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  this  distinction  is  incorrect ;  and  would  add, 
that  abrupt  scenery  may  be  beautiful,  and  rolling  scenery, 
with  regular  waving  lines,   may  be  exceedingly  picturesque. 
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The  origin  of  this  false  distinction  is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that 
abrupt  situations  are  generally  more  wild,  and  rolling  and 
level  situations  more  nearly  resembling  the  smoothness  of^ 
cultivation.  But  smooth  lines  when  they  are  viewed  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  a  solitary  moorland,  half  covered  with 
water,  interspersed  with  tufts  of  brown  sedge-grasses,  and 
here  and  there  a  round  clump  of  alder  bushes,  are  expressive 
of  all  that  wildness  and  dreariness  which  these  writers  believe 
to  be  the  essence  of  a  picturesque  scene.  What  could  be 
more  beautiful,  on  the  other  hand,  than  the  most  abrupt  land- 
scape when  covered  with  woods,  in  all  the  splendor  of  Octo- 
ber, or  than  the  abrupt  glaciers  of  an  icy  mountaih,  burnished 
by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ?  There  are  no  lines  or 
figures  which  are  exclusively  picturesque — a  word  that  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  poetical  or  expressive — and  which 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  the  spires  of  a  gothic 
cathedral,  or  to  the  domes  of  an  Eastern  mosque. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Wyoming  is  the 
"  Water-Cure  Institute,"  under  the  charge  of  its  proprietor, 
Dr.  P.  H.  Hayes,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  attainments  in 
medical  science,  and  whose  fine  taste  is  fast  surrounding  one 
of  the  moot  delightful  of  natural  scenes  with  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  modern  landscape  art.  If  the  Doctor  should 
carry  out  all  his  present  designs,  he  would  be  able  to  exhibit, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  landscape  gardening  in  this  country.  His  ob- 
ject in  making  these  improvements  is  not  only  to  gratify  his 
own  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  but  likewise  to  furnish 
an  agreeable  and  healthful  resort  for  his  numerous  patients, 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  above  the  average  of  the  great 
world  in  intelligence  and  refinement.  By  these  operations 
the  proprietor  shows  no  less  wisdom  than  taste  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unquestionable  advantages  obtained 
by  invalids,  at  institutions  of  this  kind,  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  thus  affording  them  an  opportunity  for  wholesome 
exercise  and  agreeable  recreation,  amidst  the  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  cultivated  nature. 

The  grounds  of  the  Institute  consist  of  sixty- four  acres, 
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and  may  be  divided  into  the  lawn  and  park,  the  orchard  and 
farm,  the  ravine  and  walk,  and  the  garden.  They  are  com- 
posed of  three  great  natural  terraces,  or  hills  rising  one  above 
another,  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
narrow  dale,  which  is  shaded  by  a  grove  of  trees.  These 
hills  are  either  laid  down  to  grass,  or  sowed  with  wheat,  ad- 
ding the  charm  of  good  tillage  and  abundance  to  the  natural 
beauties  that  surround  the  place.  They  are  mostly  encom- 
passed by  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  primitive  growth 
of  the  forest,  and  forming  as  dense  a  mass  of  foliage  as  was 
ever  crowded  into  a  single  space.  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  although  the  individual  trees  of  the  primitive  forest  are 
very  imperfectly  shaped,  and  elongated  like  the  tall  weeds  in 
a  luxuriant  and  neglected  field,  yet  no  other  description  of 
wood  exhibits  a  more  umbrageous  mass,  or  a  more  remarkable 
variety  of  foliage,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  spe- 
cies which  may  in  this  case  be  crowded  together  into  the 
same  limits. 

From  the  two  highest  of  these  terraces  is  a  charming  view 
of  the  village  and  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  of  the  almost  in- 
terminable slopes  that  are  spread  out  beyond.  These  slopes 
exhibit  a  nearly  equal  mixture  of  wood  and  tillage,  and  are 
delightful  as  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  and  as  evidences  of  the 
deep  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  husbandman 
in  this  fertile  region  of  country.  The  prospect  from  the 
highest  of  these  eminences  extends  above  twenty  miles,  and 
aff"ords  the  spectator  a  view  of  the  hills  that  lie  beyond  the 
Genesee  River. 

The  ravine  is  a  singular  natural  curiosity,  consisting  of  a 
deep  channel,  that  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  brook 
that  runs  through  it;  and  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has 
worn  itself  a  passage  through  the  rolling  hills,  on  its  way 
into  the  Wyoming  valley.  This  ravine  is  two  miles  in  length, 
about  fifty  feet  in  average  width  at  the  bottom,  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  at  the  top,  making  a  very  steep  declivity  on  both 
sides,  covered  almost  entirely,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
a  dense  forest  of  all  the  trees  of  the  climate.  The  banks  are 
supported  by  a  foundation  of  calcareous  slate,  that  readily 
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breaks  into  fragments  about  the  size  of  a  brick,  forming  a  sort 
of  natural  mason-work,  that  gives  firmness  to  their  ahiiost 
perpendicular  sides. 

The  grounds  of  the  Water-Cure  Institute  are  bounded  on 
one  side  by  this  ravine,  which,  with  its  woods,  affords  one  of 
the  most  romantic  walks  all  along  under  the  edge  of  the 
summit  and  through  the  grove  by  a  path  whose  course  is 
regulated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  This  walk  Is  a 
most  interesting  part  of  the  many  scenes  and  objects  that  at- 
tract the  attention  and  win  the  admiration  of  the  visitor. 

The  house  is  situated  on  the  first  and  lowest  of  the  natural 
terraces  which  I  have  described,  and  is  fronted  by  an  exten- 
sive lawn,  that  is  to  be  continued  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
beautiful  semicircular  slope  that  surrounds  the  house  in  front 
and  on  the  two  sides.  Upon  this  slope  are  many  noble  trees, 
to  which  the  proprietor  intends  to  make  an  addition  of  several 
hundreds  of  different  species,  enclosing  the  lawn  and  the 
house  by  a  grove  or  park.  The  public  street  describes  a  sort 
of  semicircle  around  this  place,  which  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  deep  and  narrow  dell,  covered  with  a  variety  of  trees.  The 
approach  leads  from  this  street  on  the  north  side  and  from  the 
ravine  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  house. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  house,  by  a  nearly  straight  av- 
enue that  leads  through  the  orchard  to  the  flower  garden,  you 
are  conducted  to  a  gigantic  tulip  tree,  of  fine  proportions,  un- 
der whose  shade  is  a  lawn  provided  with  a  circular  seat  for 
visitors.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  retired  spot,  though  unac- 
companied with  a  prospect.  From  the  tulip  tree,  by  a  turn 
in  the  avenue,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  spring,  that 
flows  into  a  basin,  from  which  the  Institute  is  supplied  with 
soft  water  of  crystal  purity,  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  ram. 
This  basin  of  water  is  in  the  centre  of  a  natural  grove,  and 
is  a  favorite  retreat  for  the  family  and  visitors,  where  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  canopy  of  foliage  and  vinery. 

We  pass  next  through  a  corner  of  the  orchard,  and  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  second  or  middle  terrace.  On  the  left  of 
this  path,  in  an  opening  in  the  ravine,  is  an  old  mill  and  a 
water-fall.     As  this  building   is  neither  sufficiently  ancient 
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nor  peculiar  in  its  construction  to  make  a  picturesque  ruin, 
the  proprietor  intends  to  remove  it,  and  to  erect  in  the  place 
of  it  some  little  fanciful  structure,  which  may  at  the  same 
time  form  an  arbor  and  seat,  and  interest  the  visitor  by  its 
poetical  suggestions.  From  this  point,  by  a  circuitous  path, 
we  ascend  the  hill  and  come  to  another  opening  in  the  rav- 
ine wood,  which  affords  a  view  of  the  street  below,  and  of 
the  cultivated  grounds  beyond  it.  At  the  top  of  this  ascent 
we  enter  another  natural  grove,  which  has  been  cleared  of  its 
under-growth,  and  forms  a  cool,  shady  resort,  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  a  broad  sweep  of  undulating  field  and  wood,  and, 
on  the  other  side,  by  the  ravine,  which  is  so  high  and  so 
steep  as  to  affect  one  with  a  sensation  of  awe,  but  is  rendered 
perfectly  secure  by  its  dense  growth  of  wood. 

Passing  along  a  miscellaneous  course,  under  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  at  one  moment  and  outside  of  it  at  the  next,  we 
cross  the  narrow  grove  in  the  dale  between  the  second  and 
third  terraces.  Having  at  length  ascended  the  hill  by  a  va- 
riously winding  path,  we  are  conducted  at  the  summit  to  ai 
very  Avild  and  singularly  romantic  spot.  At  this  point,  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  thicket  of  beech  and  hemlock  trees,  we  obtain. 
a  view  of  the  ravine  road,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  below,  as 
it  winds  along  through  this  great  natural  channel,  accompa- 
nied by  the  brook  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on 
the  other.  Here  every  one  is  struck  with  the  delightful  effect 
of  the  various  sounds,  as  they  come  up  with  stifled  reverber- 
ations through  this  solitary  hollow.  The  rattling  of  the 
wheels  of  a  passing  vehicle,  the  voice  of  a  human  being,  the 
cawing  of  a  raven,  or  the  tinkling  of  a  cow-bell,  are  curiously 
modified  as  they  pass  upward  and  come  to  the  ear  with  an 
indescribable  charm. 

The  visitor  has  now  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  these 
grounds ;  and  if  he  returns  by  another  path  through  the  open 
fields,  each  descent  affords  him  a  new  view  of  a  long  stretch 
of  farms,  of  gently  rolling  hills  alternating  with  woods  and 
level  plains,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  He  has 
already  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  there  are  but  few 
places  that  surpass  this  in  the  combination  of  all  those  natural 
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and  artificial  beauties  and  advantages  which  are  so  charming 
to  a  person  of  refined  taste,  who  dehghts  in  the  solitudes  of 
nature.  Landscape  gardening  has  long  been  successfully> 
pursued  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  no 
part  of  the  country  are  more  beautiful  grounds  to  be  seen 
than  many  of  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  see  this  evidence  of  an  awakening  sense  of  the  value 
of  such  improvements  in  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the 
West. 

Having  concluded  a  professional  visit  to  this  place,  I  re- 
turned home  by  the  northern  route,  passing  down  Lake 
Ontario  to  Ogdensburgh,  and  thence  through  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  This  journey  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  river  and  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
are  destined,  at  no  very  distant  future,  to  be  the  most  wealthy 
and  beautiful  portion  of  the  American  Continent.  Wheat, 
finding  here  its  native  and  most  congenial  climate,  can  be 
raised  to  perfection  in  this  latitude ;  and  all  the  northern 
fruits,  except  the  peach,  may  be  successfully  cultivated. 
Neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate,  however,  are  so  favorable  to 
agriculture  as  those  of  the  great  Western  valleys.  But  wher- 
ever Nature  plays  a  hard  game  with  men,  if  it  be  not  too 
hard,  she  sharpens  their  wits  and  strengthens  the  vigor  of  all 
their  faculties,  and  thereby  more  than  compensates  them  for 
the  want  of  a  fertile  soil  and  luxurious  climate.  To  these 
circumstances  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  the  superior 
industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
New  England  States. 

For  the  space  of  several  miles  on  the  road  from  Ogdens- 
burgh to  Lake  Champlain,  we  obtained  what  I  conceive  to 
be  one  of  the  most  charming  qualities  of  landscape — distance 
of  prospect.  Here,  without  seeming  to  be  on  a  great  eleva- 
tion, one  can  look  over  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  or  more,  and  trace  the  long  line  of 
descent  to  the  river,  and  the  equally  long  line  of  ascent  from 
the  river,  on  the  other  side  towards  Montreal.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  felt  the  emotion  of  sublimity  while  beholding  this 
vast  region,   and  riding  along,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  plain, 
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more  powerfully  than  when  journeying  through  the  most  ro- 
mantic scenery  among  the  Green  Mountains. 

Mountains,  except  on  the  outside  of  a  range,  are  unfavora- 
ble to  the  attainment  of  extensive  prospects  ;  and  the  sublim- 
ity of  this  kind  of  scenery  cannot  be  realized  when  passing 
along  through  their  valleys.  Prospects  of  the  grandest  de- 
scription are  frequent ;  but  the  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  shut  out  from  all  chance  to  look  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
or  even  to  see  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  The  distant  view 
of  a  mountain  rising  into  the  clouds,  and  enveloped  in  a  misty 
obscurity  that  enhances  our  conception  of  its  magnitude,  is 
always  attended  with  an  emotion  of  grandeur,  very  similar  to 
the  emotion  felt  on  viewing  the  surrounding  landscape  from 
its  higher  elevations.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,  how- 
ever, at  this  season,  than  the  mountains,  almost  entirely  cov- 
ered with  woods,  displaying  the  most  wonderful  variety  of 
tints,  and  opening  to  the  sight,  at  almost  every  turn,  a  green 
vale  dotted  all  over  with  cottages  and  sleek  and  well-con- 
ditioned flocks  and  herds. 

If  one  were  obliged  to  make  the  distinction,  I  should  ap- 
ply the  epithet  picturesque  to  the  green  vales  with  their  farm 
houses  and  flocks,  and  the  epithet  heaiitiful  to  the  mountains 
with  their  interminable  wreaths  of  autumnal  foliage.  My 
reasons  are,  that  the  vales  and  their  accompaniments  possess 
only  that  relative  beauty  which  depends  on  their  power  of 
exciting  pleasant  images  in  the  mind :  while  the  hills,  with 
their  golden  and  ruddy  splendor,  aflect  the  mind  with  pleasure 
through  the  medium  of  our  visual  sensations.  Though  our 
emotions,  in  both  cases,  are  mixed,  yet  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  more  purely  sensual, — in  the  former,  more  purely  ideal. 
And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  true  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  so  intimately  blended  as  to  render 
it  difficult,  for  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  analytical  rea- 
soning, to  separate  them.  Alison,  in  his  treatise,  seldom  uses 
this  much-abused  word,  but  applies  the  terms  "  relative  beau- 
ty''' and  "  moral  beauty''''  to  that  class  of  objects  whose  char- 
acter is  properly  designated,  under  certain  combinations,  by 
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the  word  picturesque,  and  which  comprehends  the  large  ma- 
jority of  objects  usually  felt  and  described  as  beautiful. 

These  philological  remarks'  are  prompted  by  the  considera-  > 
tion  that  the  public  have  generally  adopted  the  false  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  words,  made  by  late  Avriters  who 
followed  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke.  This  error  originated, 
along  with  a  great  many  others,  in  this  author's  "  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^^'' — a  work  full  of  errors,  and 
of  very  little  merit.  Mr.  Burke's  brilliant  reputation  as  a 
statesman  and  orator  threw  a  lustre  upon  this  juvenile  pro- 
duction which  has  muddled  nearly  all  subsequent  writings  in 
the  English  language  on  similar  subjects.  The  usefulness  of 
Sir  Uvedale  Price's  ^^  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,^''  is  greatly 
diminished  by  false  reasoning  that  arose  from  his  foolish 
deference  to  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  orator  who  was 
a  very  mean  metaphysician. 

Beverly,  October,  1854. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Pruning  of  Pyramid  or  Dimrf  Standard 
Pear  Trees.  By  M.  De  Jonghe  of  Brussels.  With  Re- 
marks by  the  Editor. 

Sometime  since,  (p.  410.)  we  copied  the  remarks  of  M. 
Jonghe,  on  the  culture  of  the  pear  tree  in  England,  and  took 
that  occasion  to  show  wherein  we  believed  his  views  were 
entirely  erroneous,  and  we  shall  at  another  opportunity  pre- 
sent the  views  of  Mr.  Rivers,  who  agrees  with  us  in  our 
opinion.  We  now  present  our  readers  with  another  of  M. 
Jonghe's  papers,  from  the  Gard.  Chronicle,  on  the  cultivation 
of  pyramidal  pear  trees,  and  however  so  incorrect  he  might 
have  been  as  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  ill  success 
of  the  growth  of  the  pear  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  he 
makes  amends  by  giving  us  sound  information  on  the  man- 
a<^ement  of  the  pear  at  home.  We  have  never  read  an  arti- 
cle which  so  fully  accords  with  our  own  practice  as  this ;  in 
truth  it  is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system  we  have  pur- 
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sued  with  our  trees,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  the  gen- 
eral pruning  in  September.  We  have,  however,  tried  it  on 
many  trees,  and  should  have  adopted  it  generally,  but  for  one 
reason,  viz.,  the  loss  of  our  scions,  which  to  us  are  of  too 
much  value  to  be  cut  off  so  early  in  the  season.  But  the 
reasons  he  urges  for  early  pruning,  are  founded  on  true  phys- 
iological principles,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  all  culti- 
vators. 

The  climate  of  Belgium  is  similar  to  our  own :  the  sum- 
mers are  warm  and  somewhat  longer,  and  the  winters  are 
severe.  Hence  the  mode  of  pruning  practised  there  is  appli- 
cable with  us,  and  the  experience  of  M.  Jonghe  the  same  as 
if  it  had  been  obtained  here. 

His  observations  on  pinching  are  excellent ;  and  his  prac- 
tice precisely  like  ours :  the  side-shoots  are  pinched  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  according  as  they  push,  and  the  main  shoots 
are  left  at  full  length,  till  the  autumn  or  winter  pruning. 
Our  article  in  a  previous  volume,  (XV,  p.  300,)  read  in  con- 
nection with  M.  Jonghe's,  will  show  the  similarity  of  our 
system  of  pinching  and  pruning. 

Pyramidal  trees  are  beautiful  objects  in  any  garden,  and 
the  care  and  labor  necessary  to  give  them  a  symmetrical 
shape,  though  incessant,  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  enjoyment 
to  every  lover  of  fine  trees.  The  information  contained  in  M. 
Jonghe's  paper,  we  trust  may  aid  all  who  are  in  want  of  in- 
formation upon  the  management  of  their  trees : — 

In  our  cold,  moist,  and  variable  climate,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  pear  tree  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  prunings  which  are  performed  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
especially  as  regards  trees  in  deep  light  soils,  and  at  the  end 
of  winter  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  moist. 

The  removal  of  all  the  shoots,  not  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pyramid,  during  the  first  flow  of  the  sap  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  following  this  practice  up  by  the  pinching 
of  laterals  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  contributes  greatly 
towards  simplifying  the  winter  pruning,  which  is  thereby  re- 
duced to  the  shortening  of  the  leading  shoots  to  a  good  eye. 
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In  the  climates  of  Belgium  and  England,  and  in  those  analo- 
gous, or  indeed  colder,  we  might  even  dispense  with  winter 
pruning.  This  method  is  more  especially  applicable  to  young" 
trees  which  have  not  borne  fruit,  as  it  tends  to  bring  them 
into  a  bearing  state.  After  the  second  or  August  flow  of  sap 
is  over,  the  tree  still  possesses  sufficient  powers  of  vegetation 
to  heal  the  wounds  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  Trees, 
although  vigorous,  always  suffer  from  even  the  most  moder- 
ate winter  pruning. 

To  untimely  and  injudicious  pruning  may  be  partly  attrib- 
uted the  barrenness  of  trees  which  are  old  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  bear  fruit ;  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
equally  attributed  the  dropping  of  fruit  when  setting  in 
spring.  From  these  considerations,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
series  of  experiments  made  during  several  years,  I  believe 
that  it  Avould  be  more  advantageous  to  shorten  the  leading 
shoots  of  pyramid  pear  trees  between  the  15th  and  25th  of 
September,  than  during  or  after  winter. 

Six  years  ago  I  commenced  to  experiment  on  some  wild 
pear  trees,  which  had  been  raised  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits ;  and  afterwards  on  some 
young  trees  in  my  collection  of  pyramids.  Having  atten- 
tively observed  the  results  of  these  experiments,  I  remarked 
that  there  was  a  reflux  of  the  sap  into  the  twigs,  spurs,  stem, 
and  terminal  branches  of  the  trees.  The  whole  tree  thus  ac- 
quired a  stronger  constitution,  and  could,  therefore,  better  re- 
sist the  cold  of  winter.  The  roots,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  branches,  increase  greatly  during  the  period  when 
vegetation  ceases. and  the  elaborated  sap  returns,  which  it 
continues  to  do  till  the  winter  solstice.  This  emission  of 
fresh  roots  promotes,  even  in  winter,  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds,  and  gives  them  strength  and  consistence  for  vegetating 
with  greater  energy  in  the  following  spring.  But,  it  should 
be  understood,  that  all  wounds,  or  cuts,  made  in  the  pear  tree 
during  winter,  tend  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  The  exper- 
iments which  have  been  successfully  tried  on  a  great  nimiber 
of  seedling  pear  trees,  and  on  some  pyramids,  of  4,  5,  or  more 
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years  from  the  bud,  have  convinced  me  of  the  utility  of  this 
new  method  of  pruning  in  our  cold  and  variable  climate. 

In  order  that  this  method  piay  be  understood  by  any  ama- 
teur who  may  wish  to  try  it,  some  preliminary  details  will  be 
necessary.  Supposing  that  one  or  more  trees  are  to  be  planted 
with  the  intention  of  being  trained  as  pyramids,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  select  such  as  have  been  worked  2  or  3  years,  and  that 
they  should  be  well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  trees  or  stocks  having  been  two  or  three  times 
transplanted.  They  ought  to  possess  good  forms,  and  should 
be  taken  up  with  all  their  fibres,  but  without  shortening  the 
stems  or  branches ;  then  planted  with  due  care,  if  in  light 
deep  soil,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  November ;  but  not  till  the 
first  fortnight  of  March,  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and  moist.  If  the 
trees,  whether  on  the  pear  or  quince  stock,  are  planted  in  No- 
vember, they  should  not  be  cut  back  till  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing March.  The  branches  of  trees  planted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March  should  be  left  entire  throughout  the  summer ; 
they  should  not  be  pruned  till  the  following  March.  The 
trees  planted  in  November  may  be  again  pruned  at  the  same 
time.  This  pruning  commences  with  the  stem.  It  is  cut 
back  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  bud,  taking  care  that  the  bud 
to  which  we  cut  back  is  opposite  to  the  one  to  which  the 
shoot  had  been  shortened  at  the  preceding  pruning.  The 
leading  shoots  of  the  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  -5  buds  j 
and  they  should  always  be  cut  to  a  bud  pointing  outwards, 
in  order  that  the  shoots  may  form  a  wide  angle  with  the 
stem.  Young  pyramid  trees  of  5  years  from  the  bud,  should 
appear  vigorous  and  well  established  in  the  soil ;  and  to  such 
trees  we  may  commence  to  apply  the  proposed  method  of 
pruning.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  winter  pruning,  we  observe 
a  lateral,  situated  either  on  the  stem  itself  or  on  the  branches, 
and  that  it  is  likely  to  grow  too  vigorously,  give  it  an  out- 
wardly inclined  position,  by  tying  its  end  to  a  lower  branch. 
Let  us  also  take  care  to  cut  close  to  the  bark  all  those  shoots 
which  are  situated  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  as  they  are 
apt  to  become  over-luxuriant,  and  to  produce  nothing  but 
confusion  among  the  branches.     The  inclination  given  to  the 
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lateral  twigs  induces  them  to  form  fruit  buds  in  one,  two,  or 
more  years.  When  one  or  two  lateral  branches  is  observed 
growing  too  vigorously,  instead-:  of  cutting  them  off  close  to 
the  branch  from  which  they  proceed,  also  bend  them  down 
like  the  shoots.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  the  checking 
of  the  too  great  vigor  of  the  branch  on  which  these  lateral 
branches  grow,  and  the  bringing  them  more  promptly  into  a 
fruiting  state.  The  bending  down  of  shoots  and  lateral 
branches  ought,  however,  to  be  practised  with  moderation. 
On  a  young  pyramid,  five  years  from  the  graft  or  bud,  there 
should  not  be  inclined  more  than  two  or  three  shoots  and  as 
many  lateral  branches ;  for  we  can  never  expect  to  see  fruit 
on  either  of  these  in  full  perfection. 

The  tree  being  thus  brought  into  a  bearing  state,  its  over- 
luxuriance  will  in  consequence  be  checked.  After  bearing 
two  or  three  years,  the  lateral  twigs  and  branches  will  appear 
weak,  and  should  then  be  cut  off  quite  close,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  temporary  confusion  which  they  occasion 
among  the  lower  branches  of  the  young  pyramid.  After  the 
removal  of  the  bent  twigs  and  lateral  branches,  the  branches 
and  vertical  stem  will  be  seen  furnished  with  fruit  spurs  suf- 
ficient for  the  production  of  as  much  fruit  as  the  tree  will  be 
able  to  bear ;  and  it  is  from  the  fruit  spurs  so  situated  that 
the  cultivator  may  with  confidence  expect  to  obtain  fruit  in 
full  perfection  as  regards  both  size  and  flavor.  Presuming 
that  these  observations  will  be  readily  understood,  we  may 
now  return  to  our  principal  subject. 

When  the  buds  have  pushed,  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
commence  disbudding.  This  consists  in  removing,  with  a 
knife,  all  badly  placed  shoots  from  the  branches  and  stem ; 
so  that  the  shoots  on  the  stem  and  branches  may  be  at  proper 
distances,  and  bifurcations  prevented.  The  operation  should 
be  continued  during  the  periods  when  the  sap  is  in  greatest 
flow,  which  is  generally  in  May  and  August. 

Pinching  is  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  disbudding,  and 
is  practised  on  the  lateral  as  well  as  other  young  shoots.  The 
branches  of  trees  worked  on  the  pear  stock  are  stopped  or 
pinched  when  the  shoots  have  developed  six  or  seven  leaves. 
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and  always  to  an  eye  pointing  outwards,  and  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  vertical  stem.  As  regards  trees  worked  on 
quince  stocks,  their  shoots  are  pinched  when  they  exhibit 
fiv^e  or  six  leaves.  In  order  to  avoid  heels  of  dead  wood,  and 
bruising,  the  pinching  is  done  between  the  knife  and  thumb. 
This  pinching  and  repinching  three  or  four  times,  is  followed 
up  during  the  growing  season.  At  the  repinching,  that  is  in 
shortening  the  shoot  pushed  by  that  previously  pinched,  only 
three  eyes  are  left.  The  operation  of  pinching  may  be  per- 
formed on  a  young  tree  in  a  few  minutes.  It  does  not  extend 
to  the  terminal  shoots  of  either  the  stem  or  branches ;  these 
are  left  untouched  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  tree. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  flow  of  ascending  sap,  or  from 
the  15th  to  the  25th  of  September,  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  danger  of  the  emission  of  laterals,  and  when  all  the  flo^v 
of  sap  is  towards  the  extremities  of  the  stem  and  branches.^ 
instead  of  wasting  this  valuable  nourishment  by  allowing  it 
to  accumulate  in  the  parts  which  must  necessarily  be  cut 
away  in  spring,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  shorten  these 
shoots  to  the  proper  length  whilst  the  ascending  sap  has  still 
sufficient  energy  to  heal  the  wounds. 

After  this  operation,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  method 
here  recommended,  one  will  soon  see  the  effects  of  the  reflux 
of  the  ascending  sap  on  all  parts  of  the  tree,  which  will  conse- 
quently exhibit,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  a  greater 
degree  of  firmness,  and  more  consistence  for  resisting  the  rig- 
orous variations  of  our  climate  during  winter. 

In  spring  the  young  pyramidal  trees,  perfectly  cleared  from^ 
insects,  with  neither  cuts  nor  wounds  to  heal,  and  well  con- 
ditioned in  every  respect,  will  set  their  fruit  readily ;  and, 
being  healthy  and  vigorous,  they  will  not  afterwards  drop  it. 
Under  the  condition  abovementioned,  the  trees,  from  their 
strong  and  active  vegetation,  will  contain  sufficient  power  to. 
enable  them  to  resist  the  inclement  weather  to  which  they 
are  liable  in  our  variable  springs. 

When  the  pyramids  are  about  6  years  old,  and  commence 
bearing,  it  will  be  advisable  to  defer  this  shortening  of  the 
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leading  shoots  of  the  stem  and  branches  till  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Probably  this  method  of  pruning  is  not  applicable 
to  climates  warmer  than  ours  ;  but  I  believe  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  throughout  England.  Practical  men, 
after  trying  it,  could  communicate  the  results  through  the 
medium  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  ;  and  such  information 
would  be  very  useful  to  a  great  number  of  amateurs. 

Finally,  it  is  by  selecting  the  more  vigorous  kinds  of  pear 
trees,  reared  on  a  good  system,  and  planting  them  with  due 
care  in  proper  soil,  by  judicious  pruning,  and  by  keeping  the 
trees  in  good  condition,  that  the  English  amateur  will  be  en- 
abled to  obtain,  every  year,  delicious  fruits,  such  as  could  not 
be  procured  even  in  the  markets  at  any  price.  If,  by  my  in- 
structions, I  could  contribute  towards  the  attainment  of  such 
desirable  results,  I  should  feel  highly  gratified. 


Art.  IV.     Descriptions  and  Engravings  of  Select  Varieties 
of  Apples.     By  the  Editor. 

After  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  we  resume  our  de- 
scriptive list  of  apples,  and,  with  the  opportunity  of  examining 
many  varieties  the  present  autumn,  we  hope  to  continue  it 
more  frequently  in  our  next  volume,  in  order  to  establish 
some  reliable  nomenclature  in  regard  to  several  of  the  newer 
apples,  as  well  as  to  make  them  better  known  to  cultivators 
of  this  valuable  fruit.  Within  a  few  years  several  kinds 
have  been  introduced  to  notice,  which  have  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  old  varieties  under  new  names  ;  and  many 
others,  which  have  been  highly  recommended  as  new  seed- 
lings, will  undoubtedly  prove  not  to  be  so.  Every  year  adds 
to  the  long  list  of  names,  and  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  single 
out  the  errors  and  synonyms,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  so 
variable  is  this  fruit,  and  so  limited  the  opportunity  of  inves- 
tigation. We  shall  endeavor  to  describe  only  such  as  are 
familiar  sorts^  or  undoubted  xiew  kinds  of  merit. 
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LV.     Kenrick.    Ken.  American  Orchardist. 

Kenrick's  Autumn.    Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Kenrick  describes  a  new  apple,  which 
he  states  originated  upon  his  father's  grounds  in  Newton, 
Mass.  Among  the  multitude  of  apples  its  merits  have  been 
overlooked,  and  there  are  few  cultivators  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  have  never  seen  it  until  the  present 
autumn,  when  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
exhibited  some  fine  specimens  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  and  our  drawing  {Jig.  27)  is 
made  from  one  of  them.  Mr.  Barry  spoke  well  of  it,  and, 
on  trial,  Ave  think  it  not  only  a  very  good,  but  a  very  hand- 
some apple,  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 


Fig.  27.     The  Kenrick  Apple. 

Mr.  Kenrick  states  that  the  "  tree  is  of  medium  vigor,  com- 
pact form,  and  very  productive."  Our  description  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Size^  large,  about  three  inches  broad,  and  two  and  a  half 
deep :  Form.,  roundish,  regular,  narrowing  but  little  towards 
the  eye  :  Skin.,  fair,  smooth,  shining,  pale  green  in  the  shade, 
dark  red  in  the  sun,  indistinctly  striped  with  dull  crimson, 
and  dotted  with  conspicuous  yellow  specks  :  Stem,  medium 
length,  about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  and  inserted 
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in  a  moderately  deep  and  open  cavity  :  Eye,  large,  open,  and 
but  little  sunk  in  a  small  very  shallow  basin  ;  segments  of 
the  calyx  short:  Flesh,  wliite,  slightly  stained  with  red,' 
little  coarse,  soft,  and  tender :  Juice,  tolerably  abundant,  sub- 
acid, and  well  flavored :  Core,  large,  nearly  closed :  Seeds, 
medium  size,  sharply  pointed.  Ripe  in  October,  and  keeps 
some  time. 

LVI.     McClellan.     Horticulturist,  Vol.  II. 

Some  few  years  since,  the  scions  of  an  apple  under  this 
name  [fig.  28)  were  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  C.  Downing,  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  a  fine  variety ;  but  we  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  taste  the  fruit  till  the  present  autumn,  when  our 
friend  Mr.  E.  Newbury,  of  Brooklyn,  Ct.,  sent  us  specimens 
of  it,  with  a  promise  of  more  at  another  opportunity.  We 
scarcely  need  say  we  found  it  all  that  it  had  been  recom- 
mended, being  a  very  sprightly,  high-flavored,  and  truly  fine 
autumn  apple. 


Fig.  28.     The  McClellan  Apple. 


It  seems  from  the  Horticulturist,  where  it  was  first  brought 
to  notice  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsdell,  of 
Connecticut,  that  the  McClellan  apple  originated  in  Wood- 
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stock,  Ct.,  and  the  original  tree  (now  dead)  formerly  stood  in 
a  "  cider  orchard,"  all  seedling  trees.  This  orchard  was 
planted  seventy-six  years  ago ;  but  since  then,  the  ownership 
of  it  has  changed  hands  several  times.  About  thirty-six 
years  ago,  one  of  the  owners,  (Mr.  John  Winter,)  presented 
grafts  to  his  neighbor,  Major  John  McClellan,  after  whom  it 
has  been  called,  and  who  now  has  the  tree  he  first  grafted  in 
full  bearing.  Mr.  Ramsdell  further  states  that  it  is  as  good  a 
bearer  as  the  R.  I.  Greening  or  Roxbury  Russet,  and  "  gives 
crops  of  fine  fruit  when  the  usual  apple  crop  is  exceedingly 
small."  The  growth  of  the  tree  in  the  nursery  is  moderate. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  class  the  McClellan  among  the  best 
apples,  both  in  beauty  and  quality. 

Size,  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep :  Form,  roundish,  nearly  regular,  being  very 
slightly  ribbed  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  little  to  the  crown  : 
Skill,  fair,  smooth,  with  an  oily  touch,  pale  greenish  yellow 
ground,  broadly  covered  with  pale  red,  indistinctly  striped 
with  a  darker  shade,  and  dotted  with  some  large  greenish 
specks :  Stem,  short,  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  moderately 
stout,  and  inserted  in  a  broad,  but  not  very  deep,  cavity : 
Eye,  medium  size,  open,  and  deeply  sunk  in  a  medium  sized 
and  abruptly  depressed  basin ;  segments  of  the  calyx  short : 
Flesh,  white,  rather  fine,  crisp  and  tender:  Juice,  abundant, 
rich,  brisk,  and  very  highly  perfumed :  Co7'e,  medium  size, 
open  :  Seeds,  small,  dark  brown.  Ripe  from  October  to  Jan- 
uary. 

LVII.     King. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  of  Newark,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sent  us  some  very  large  and  exceedingly  handsome 
apples  under  this  name,  and  stated  that  it  was  considered  by 
those  who  knew  it  in  his  neighborhood,  where  it  originated, 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  Baldwin  and  other  fine  kinds. 
The  apples  reached  us  some  time  in  March,  and  though  ap- 
parently over-ripe  we  found  them  very  fine,  and,  with  their 
size  and  beauty  taken  into  consideration,  a  most  valuable 
variety. 
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Mr.  Williams  says:  "We  cultivate  several  varieties  of  the 
New  England  apples,  such  as  the  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet, 
<fec.,  and  the  King  is  superior  to  them  all  in  flavor ;  it  is  equal 
to  the  Svvaar,  and  two  or  three  times  as  large ;  the  apple  is 
one  of  the  very  handsomest  in  color.  The  trees  are  of  the 
hardiest  character,  and  bear  every  year,  making  a  vigorous 
growth,  even  when  loaded  with  fruit.  They  soon  outgrow 
all  other  trees  in  the  orchard." 


Fig.  29.     The  King  Apple. 

Some  magnificent  specimens  of  the  King  (fig.  29)  were 
shown  last  month  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  at  the 
Connecticut  State  Fair,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
Altogether,  we  think  it  a  fine  acquisition. 

Size,  very  large,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
three  and  a  half  inches  deep:  Form,  roundish,  broad,  flat- 
tened at  the  base,  slightly  ribbed,  and  narrowing  to  the  crown  : 
Skill,  fair,  smooth,  with  a  rich  yellow  ground,  distinctly 
striped  with  orange  red,  and  splashed  with  deep  crimson,  and 
rather  thickly  dotted  with  large  conspicuous  yellow  specks : 
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Stem,  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  moder- 
ately inserted  in  a  large,  open,  broad  cavity :  Eye,  medium 
size,  closed,  and  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  large,  and  much 
furrowed  basin  ;  segments  of  the  calyx  long,  woolly  :  Flesh, 
yellowish,  little  coarse,  crisp  and  tender :  Juice,  abundant, 
pleasantly  acid,  and  high  flavored  :  Core,  large,  nearly  closed : 
Seeds,  medium  size,  reddish  brown.  Ripe  from  December 
to  March. 


Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  with 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Amer- 
ican Collections. 

VicTO^RiA  RE^GiA. — This  uoblo  aquatic  is  now  in  full  flower 
in  Mr.  Allen's  new  house  in  Salem,  where  all  amateurs  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  it.  Since  our  last  notice  of  it, 
three  or  four  flowers  have  opened  in  great  beauty,  and  in  the 
more  roomy  tank  where  it  is  now  growing,  it  shows  off"  to 
great  advantage.  Probably  several  more  flowers  will  open 
before  cold  weather. 

Ci'ssus  Di'scoLOR. — This  unique  plant,  so  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  variegated  foliage,  has  been  finely  grown  in 
several  collections.  Messrs.  Hogg  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Rauch  of  Brooklyn,  had  fine  specimens  at  the  show  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair;  and  Mr.  Wilder  had  a  splendid  speci- 
men at  the  last  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  It  should 
be  cultivated  by  every  body  possessing  a  greenhouse. 

Lanta^na  delicati'ssima. — This  is  a  new  and  pretty  spe- 
cies, admirable  for  bedding  out,  on  account  of  its  prostrate 
habit.  The  flowers  somewhat  resemble  Sellow?,  though  of 
a  deeper  and  richer  rosy  lilac  shade.  L.  delicatissima,  of  some 
collections,  has  white  flowers ;  to  which  plant  the  name  be- 
longs we  are  uncertain. 

New  Fuchsias. — Q,uite  an  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  newer  varieties  of  this  fine  flower  j  the  sepals,  which,  in 
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the  older  kinds,  covered  to  a  great  extent  the  corolla,  now 
reflex  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  latter  to  the  best 
advantage.  Several  new  sorts  have  flowered  and  are  still 
flowering  in  our  collection,  which  have  been  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  seen  them  ;  they  are  as  follows  : — 

Eiigland^s  Glory.     Light  sepals  and  vermilion  corolla. 

Incomparable.     Light  sepals  and  carmine  corolla. 

Joan  of  Arc.     Light  and  rose. 

Duchess  of  Lancaster.     Light  and  rose. 

Collegian.     Dark  sepals  and  violet  purple  corolla. 

Perfection.     Orange  red  sepals  and  crimson  purple  corolla. 

Gloi^y.     Dark  red  sepals  and  black  purple  corolla. 

Nil  Desperandum.     Red  sepals  and  dark  crimson  corolla. 

Salvia  lillea^na. — This  is  a  new  and  very  pretty  blue- 
flowered  variety  of  the  Salvia.  It  has  small  linear  foliage, 
and  racemes  of  small  pale  blue  flowers.  As  a  bedding 
plant  it  is  a  fine  acquisition. 

249.  Gentia^na  Fortu^ni  Hook.    Mr.  Fortune's  Gentian. 

(GentianesB.)     China. 

a  halfhardy  or  hardy  plant;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  deep  blue  flowers;  appearing  in  spring; 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots  ;  grown  in  peaty  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4776. 

A  "  charming  species,"  a  native  of  Northern  China,  (the 
exact  locality  is  not  stated ;)  sent  by  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1849,  to 
Messrs.  Standish  &  Noble,  of  the  Bagshot  nursery,  where  it 
flowered  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the  many  fine  species 
of  Gentian  which  have  been  introduced  to  England,  includ- 
ing our  beautiful  G.  crinita,  it  is  stated  that  "the  present 
equals  if  it  does  not  excel  in  beauty  all  that  have  yet  been 
described."  It  is  a  tall  and  robust  growing  species,  with 
distinct  foliage,  and  large  flowers  of  the  deepest  blue,  the  in- 
side of  the  corolla  spotted  with  white.  As  it  came  from  the 
north  of  China,  it  will  probably  prove  a  hardy  plant  in  our 
climate ;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  fine  acquisition.  (Bot.  Mag., 
April. ) 

250.  Ceratoste^ma  longiflo^rum  Lindl.    Long-Flowered 

Ceratostema.     (Vaccineae.)     Peru. 

A  half  hardy  plant;  growing  about  a  foot  high;  with  scarlet  flowers;  appearing  in  summer;  in- 
creased by  cuttings;  grown  in  leaf  mould,  peat  and  loam.    Bot.  Mag.,  1853,  pi.  4779. 
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A  splendid  ericaceoiis  plant,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lobb  on 
the  Andes  of  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  in 
whose  collection  it  flowered  in  1853,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  summer  show  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where 
it  attracted  much  attention.  The  plant  has  an  upright,  neat 
habit,  with  small  oval,  coriaceous  leaves ;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  disposed  on  the  ends  of  the  smaller  shoots,  are 
long,  between  nrceolate  and  cylindrical,  scarlet,  merging  into 
yellow  at  the  apex,  exceedingly  showy,  and  beautiful.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  general  introduction  into  all  greenhouse  col- 
lections.    (Bot.  Beg.,  April.) 

251.  Desfonta^inia   spino^sa    Ruiz  and  Pavon.      Holly- 
leaved  Desfontainia.     (SolanecB?)     Yaldivia. 

A  ?reenliouse  shrub;  growini;  two  or  three  feet  hi:;h;   with  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers;   appear- 
ing ill  spring;  increased  by  cuttings;  grown  in  leaf  mould,  loam  and  peat.    Bot  Reg.,  lSo3,  pl.4'761. 

"  A  most  lovely  plant,  with  perennial,  glossy,  holly-like 
foliage,  and  flowers  often  two  inches  long,  rich  scarlet,  tipped 
with  yellow."  It  is  another  of  Mr.  Lobb's  acquisitions,  who 
found  it  at  Yaldivia,  and  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  ex- 
hibited it  at  Chiswick  in  1853.  It  is  a  very  great  accession 
to  our  gardens,  and  quite  unique  in  its  character,  its  place  in 
the  natural  system  being  a  puzzle  to  botanists.  If  we  take  a 
fine  healthy  specimen  of  the  holly  and  clothe  it  with  long 
funnel-shaped,  drooping,  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  a  good  idea 
of  the  Desfontainia  may  be  obtained.  If  its  cultivation  does 
not  prove  difiicult,  it  will  become  a  general  favorite.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  May.) 

252.  Imantophyllum    minia^tum    Lindl.       Brick-colored 

Imantophyllum.     (Amaryllidacese.)     Natal. 

A  greenhouse  bulb;  growing  one  foot  high;  with  red  flowers;  appearing  two  or  three  times  a 
year;  increased  by  seeds  and  oflsets;  grown  in  light  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  18o4,  pi.  47S3. 

A  very  large  and  splendid  plant,  allied  to  Vallota,  producing 
large  heads  of  deep  orange  red  flowers.  It  seems  to  be  the 
type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  the  present  name  has  been 
transferred  from  another  plant,  now  known  as  Clivia  nobilis. 
It  is  a  very  showy  bulb.     Messrs.   Backhouse  of  York,  in 
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whose  collection  it  flowered,  state  that  for  two  years  the  old 
root  has  produced  a  flower  §tem  about  every  four  months. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

253.  Hexace'ntjris  Mysore'nsis  Wight.  Mysore  Hexa- 
CENTRis,  (yellow-flowered  var.)     (Acanthaceas.)    Mysore. 

A  greenhouse  climbing  plant ;  growing  several  feet  high;  with  yellow  flowers;  appearine  in 
spring;  increased  by  cuttings;  grown  in  li^ht  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4786. 

A  new  plant,  which  has  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
Chiswick  exhibitions  the  last  two  years.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  received  the  seeds  from  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  Ootacamund,  where  they  were  received 
probably  from  its  native  locality,  viz.,  Nuggar  in  Mysore.  It 
is  a  climbing  plant,  with  very  long  slender  branches,  every- 
where glabrous :  leaves  opposite,  three  to  four  inches  long ; 
racemes  of  flowers  long,  pendent,  terminal,  on  short  leafy 
branches  ;  flowers  large,  bright  yellow.  It  is  a  fine  compan- 
ion to  the  Stephanotus,  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  &c.,  and, 
like  them,  deserving  every  attention  for  its  extreme  beauty. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

254.  SCUTELLA^RIA     VILLO^SA    Hook.  ShaGGY     SkULL-CAP. 

(Labiatese.)     Peru. 

A  stove  plant;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  scarlet  flowers  ;  appearing  in  spring  ;  increased  by 
cuttings;  grown  in  light  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4789. 

A  new  species,  allied  to   S.  cordifolia,   with  large  scarlet 
flowers,  and  more  or  less  cordate  leaves,  covered  with  long' 
spreading  white  hairs.     It  flowers  in  the  early  spring  months, 
and  Dr.  Hooker  considers  it  a  "  great  acquisition  to  our  col- 
lections."    (Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

255.  Rhodode'ndron  cinnabari^num  var.  pa'llidum  Hook. 
Cinnabar-flowered  Rhododendron;  pale  var.  (Erica- 
ceae.)    Sikkim-Himalaya.     Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4788. 

Another  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  which  flowered  at 
Kew  in  May  of  the  present  year  (1854),  in  a  cool  green- 
house. This  species  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Nepal,  in  valleys, 
and  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  very  damp  regions,  and  at 
elevations  above  the  sea  level  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet;  there 
it  forms  an  elegant  bush,  about  eight  feet  high,  conspicuous 
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in  May  and  June  from  its  elegant  blossoms,  which  form  very 
loose  and  graceful  heads  of  long  pendulous  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  deep  rose  color.  As  all  the 
Sikkim  Rhododendrons  will  probably  prove  hardy  south  of 
Philadelphia,  any  information  about  them  will  prove  interesting 
to  lovers  of  this  fine  tribe.     {Bat.  Mag.,  June.) 


Art.  VI.     Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurseries. 

Oatlands,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  the  Residence  of  D.  F. 
Manice,  Esq,. — A  recent  visit  to  New  York  enabled  us  to 
accompany  Mr.  Manice  down  to  his  beautiful  residence  at 
Hempstead,  a  full  description  of  which  we  gave  some  time 
since,  (Yol.  XV,  p.  529.)  Since  then,  now  five  years,  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  had  only  been  planted  a 
year  or  two,  have  grown  up  to  a  large  size,  and  materially  al- 
ter the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds,  giving  it  that  char- 
acter which  age  alone  can  give  to  residences  of  such  extent. 

The  main  attraction  at  the  present  time  to  us,  was  Mr. 
Manice's  water  works,  which  he  has  fully  completed  at  an 
expense  of  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  At  the  time  of  our 
previous  visit  he  had  commenced  this  work,  and  partially 
completed  it ;  but  he  has  since  distributed  the  water  through- 
out his  grounds,  supplied  his  house,  constructed  two  foun- 
tains, and  a  beautiful  lake  directly  in  view  from  the  lawn 
front.  His  manner  of  raising  the  water  was  with  a  wind 
mill,  but  this  was  demolished  by  too  strong  gusts,  and  then  a 
steam  pump  was  resorted  to,  until  he  could  repair  his  loss. 
He  has  now  one  of  the  most  perfect  mills  we  have  ever  seen, 
of  great  power,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  self-acting,  some- 
what in  the  way  of  Halliday's  new  mill.  It  is  so  braced  and 
constructed  that  no  wind  can  injure  it,  and  it  works  with 
perfect  ease.  In  such  a  dry  summer  as  the  one  just  past, 
every  cultivator  must  almost  envy  Mr.  Manice  the  possession 
of  such  a  means  of  counteracting  drought ;  for,  with  the  quan- 
tity of  water  at  command,  any  part  of  his  grounds  can  be 
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thoroughly  watered,  merely  by  attaching  hose  to  pipes  dis- 
tributed through  all  the  main  walks  of  the  flower,  fruit,  and> 
kitchen  gardens. 

We  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  an  inspection  of  Mr. 
Manice's  place,  but  enough,  however,  to  see  the  order  and 
neatness  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  lawn  was  closely  shaven 
and  smooth,  the  walks  clean  and  well  rolled,  and  the  flower 
garden,  though  late  in  the  season,  well  stocked  with  the 
choicest  bedding  plants,  roses,  &c.  The  fruit  had  all  been 
gathered,  what  little  there  was,  from  the  pear  trees,  but  the 
trees  themselves  were  in  fine  order,  and  border  all  the  walks 
in  the  fruit  garden,  being  mostly  pyramids.  The  strawberry 
beds  were  as  fine  as  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and  promise  a 
great  crop  next  year. 

In  the  graperies,  there  were  yet  two  houses  from  which 
very  few  grapes  had  been  cut,  and  we  have  rarely  seen  finer 
fruit.  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Manice's  gardener,  certainly  manages 
the  houses  well.  The  Muscats  were  well  set,  and  the  berries 
of  fine  size. 

Mr.  Manice  spares  no  pains  to  test  every  new  mode  of  culti- 
vation which  has  any  promise  of  success ;  and  he  is  now 
experimenting  on  the  southern  system  of  making  the  straw- 
berry a  perpetual  bearer,  at  least  during  the  summer,  after 
Mr.  Peabody's  plan,  of  Columbus,  Ga.  He  has  had  a  bed 
excavated,  filled  with  prepared  soil,  and  so  constructed  that 
he  can  irrigate  with  water  at  pleasure,  or  have  it  quite  dry. 
We  shall  await  with  interest  the  result,  and,  if  successful,  for 
a  full  detail  of  his  mode  of  practice,  which  we  trust  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers. 

The  fig  is  a  favorite  fruit  with  Mr.  Manice,  and  we  noticed 
before  his  mode  of  fruiting  the  trees.  He  is  now  about  to 
grow  them  in  brick  pits,  with  the  plants  set  in  the  ground, 
and  the  lights  put  on  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  cool ; 
we  think  he  will  succeed  with  his  plan,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  who  love  this  luscious  fruit. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  mode  pursued  here 
of  growing  the  plum,  viz.,  of  enclosing  the  trees  with  a  high 
fence,  and  paving  the  ground  beneath  them  ;  but  Mr.  Manice 
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informed  us  that  this  had  been  a  total  faihire,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  try  some  other  way.  The  cur- 
culio  was  nearly  or  quite  as  destructive  to  the  fruit  as  if  no 
paving  had  been  done.  Our  brief  visit  prevented  us  from 
taking  notes  of  many  other  things,  more  particularly  Mr. 
Manice's  fruit  room,  its  construction,  &c.  ;  but  at  another 
time  we  trust  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  add  what  we 
have  omitted  now.  Oatlands,  setting  aside  its  rather  too 
level  situation,  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York, 

Nursery  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Son,  Yorkville. — A  spare 
half  hour  was  all  we  could  devote  to  a  visit  here.  As  usual, 
we  found  a  well  stocked  collection,  embracing  many  new 
things.  The  usual  confusion  attendant  upon  removing  the 
plants  from  their  summer  quarters  to  their  winter  one,  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  everything,  yet  enough  to  learn  that 
this  old  establishment  keeps  up  its  character  for  fine  plants. 
Among  other  varieties,  we  noticed  several  of  the  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons,  which  may  some  of  them  prove  hardy 
around  New  York.  That  fine  running  plant,  Schubertm 
graveolens,  flourishes  finely  turned  out  into  the  border  in 
summer ;  even  after  the  cool  nights,  nearly  down  to  the 
freezing  point,  it  was  trailing  over  a  tall  stake,  and  full  of 
bloom.  A  fine  young  stock  of  evergreens  was  coming  on,- 
and  among  them  a  quantity  of  the  handsome  Torreya  taxi- 
folia,  the  old  tree  of  which,  here,  is  now  ten  feet  high,  and 
very  beautiful.  Among  the  newer  plants  we  saw  Lantana 
delicatissima,  rosy  lilac  ;  Cissus  discolor,  the  unique  variegate- 
leaved  plant ;  /S'alvia  gesnerae folia,  Balsamia  Hooker?,  &c. 
Messrs.  Hogg  possess  a  capital  stock  of  Orchids — the  best,  we 
presume,  anywhere  among  our  nurserymen ;  these  elegant 
plants  are  gradually  becoming  better  known  and  appreciated, 
and  we  think,  ere  long,  that  they  will  become  great  favorites 
with  lovers  of  choice  plants. 

The  whole  collection  appeared  in  fine  order. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  T.  Hogg,  senior,  which  took  place 
only  a  day  or  two  after  our  visit.  We  reserve  any  further 
notice  until  our  next.] 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  L  Victoria  regia  ;  or  the  great  Water  Lily  of  America. 
With  a  brief  account  of  its  Discovery  and  Introduction 
into  Cultivation ;  with  Tllnstrations  by  Wm.  SharP;  from 
specimens  grown  at  Salem,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  By  John 
FisK  Allen.     Large  elephant  folio  :  pp.16.  Boston.   1854. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  that  we  bring 
this  beautiful  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  With  feel- 
ings of  pride  that  our  own  country  should  have  produced  a 
volume  superior  in  its  illustrations  to  Dr.  Hooker's  elegant 
folio  on  the  same  subject — and  feelings  of  pleasure  that  an 
amateur  cultivator  has  been  found  among  us  who  would  un- 
dertake such  a  task  as  Mr.  Allen,  and  carry  it  successfully 
through.  Fortunate  indeed  has  he  been  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Sharp,  and  still  more  fortunate 
in  availing  himself  of  his  skill  in  chromolithography,  for  no 
other  person  we  are  certain  could  execute  the  plates  in  such 
superb  style. 

A  few  years  since,  when  the  first  No.  of  our  Fruits  of 
America  was  published,  it  was  seriously  announced  that  the 
chromolithographic  art  was  incapable  of  producing  satisfactory 
colored  plates  of  either  fruits  or  flowers ;  we  believe  such  a 
fanciful  notion  has  been  nearly  or  quite  dissipated  by  the 
truthful  drawings  in  the  numbers  of  that  work  which  have 
subsequently  appealed  ;  if  they  have  not,  a  single  glance  at 
Mr.  Allen's  Victoria  regia,  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical. 
Not  only  are  the  plates  superior  to  those  in  Dr.  Hooker's 
work,  but  by  no  other  means  than  that  of  chromolithography 
could  they  be  presented  to  the  public  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  most  wealthy.  We  congratulate  both 
the  author  and  artist  on  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they 
have  completed  this  magnificent  folio. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  detail  of  the  descriptive 
portion  of  the  volume.  The  history  and  introduction  of  the 
lily  are  given  in  full,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  as  well  as 
the  various  transformations  of  the  blooms  minutely  described. 
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The  plates  are  illustrative  of  the  plant  from  the  age  of  three 
weeks  up  to  the  period  of  full  bloom. 

Plate  I.  represents  young  plants  at  the  age  of  three  to  six 
weeks;  II.  Opening  flower;  III.  Under  side  of  leaf;  IV. 
Intermediate  stages  of  bloom  ;  V.  Complete  bloom  ;  YI.  View 
of  a  particular  form  of  the  flower. 

Plate  3d,  (the  underside  of  the  leaf,)  is  not  only  a  perfect 
representation  of  its  beautiful  mechanism,  but  a  specimen  of 
elaborate  work  rarely  attempted  to  such  an  extent ;  fully  as 
wonderful  as  the  flower  itself,  this  accurate  plate  will  convey 
a  perfect  impression  of  the  structure  of  the  leaf. 

All  who  appreciate  a  beautiful  book  should  possess  Mr. 
Allen's  Victoria  regia ;  next  to  possessing  a  plant  in  its  full 
growth,  is  the  acquisition  of  this  volume.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable, says  Mr.  Allen  in  conclusion,  "  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  living  plant,  but  many  cannot  do  this;"  and  those  who 
have  not  the  opportunity,  by  the  aid  of  this  treatise  may,  in 
their  own  parlor,  (without  being  subjected  to  the  unpleasant 
heat  of  the  lily  house,)  contemplate  the  changes  of  leaf,  bud 
and  flower ;  "  to  witness  which,  in  its  native  or  artificial  wa- 
ters, days  of  exposure  to  a  tropical  climate  must  be  endured." 


Art.  II.  First  Lessons  in  Chemistry  and  Geology,  as 
adapted  to  Agriculture,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  J.  Emerson  Kent,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  12mo.  pp.  108.  Bos- 
ton.  1854. 

A  useful  and  very  complete  little  manual,  designed,  as  the 
author  states  in  his  preface,  "  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
of  our  widely-extended  and  agricultural  country.  It  has  been 
the  especial  aim  of  the  author  to  make  it  interesting  as  well 
as  instructive,  and,  for  the  attainment  of  that  purpose,  a  series 
of  simple  and  in  some  cases  brilliant  experiments  have  been 
introduced." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  treat  upon  the  Constituent 
Nature   of   the    Productions  of  the   Soil,    and  explains  the 
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qualities  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Potash, 
Soda,  Lime,  &c.  &c.,  illustrating  them  with  experiments  as 
simple  as  they  are  pleasing,  and  readily  performed  by  any 
young  scholar  with  the  aid  of  an  oil-flask,  a  spirit-lamp,  a 
few  tumblers,  glass  tubes,  retort  stand,  &c.  The  Food  of 
Plants  is  the  next  chapter ;  then  the  Substances  of  Plants ; 
the  Substances  which  form  the  Soil,  &c. 

The  little  volume  is  a  valuable  book,   which  every  farmer 
should  place  in  the  hands  of  his  children. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  JVotices. 

Vallota  purpurea. — There  are  few  plants  so  showy  and  useful  as  this 
which  arc  so  suitable  for  amateurs,  or  persons  possessing  but  limited  ac- 
coinmoilation  for  plant  growing.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  many  varieties 
of  Amaryllis,  while  it  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome  to  manage  ;  and  its  fine 
umbels  of  bright  colored  flowers  last  in  perfection  for  weeks  in  a  cool 
greenhouse. 

It  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  offsets,  which  are  produced  freely  on 
established  plants.  These  should  be  taken  off  before  growth  commences 
in  spring,  and  planted  in  separate  pots,  putting  one  or  more  into  a  pot  just 
sufficiently  large  to  conveniently  admit  the  roots,  according  as  the  object 
may  be  to  increase  the  number  of  the  plants,  or  to  have  useful-sized  speci- 
mens for  flowering  as  soon  as  possible.  After  potting,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  close  pit,  and  sparingly  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  sprinkling  them 
over-head  morning  and  evening  in  fine  weather,  until  they  emit  fresh  roots, 
when  a  free  supply  should  be  given  at  the  root.  When  fairly  established 
after  potting,  which  will  soon  be  the  case,  the  plants  should  be  placed  near 
the  glass  and  freely  exposed  to  air  on  every  favorable  opportunity,  affording 
them  a  temperature  of  about  50°  at  night,  and  allowing  it  to  rise  10  or  15° 
with  sun  heat.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  active  roots,  shift 
into  others  some  two  inches  wider.  During  the  warm  months  of  summer, 
the  plants  will  do  very  well  in  a  close  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  a  cold 
frame ;  the  latter,  however,  will  be  the  most  suitable,  as  the  atmosphere  can 
be  kept  more  moist,  and  the  plants  will  make  finer  and  more  robust  foliage 
here  than  in  the  greenhouse.  Whether  flowers  will  be  produced  the  first 
season  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  offsets,  for  un- 
less these  are  strong  Avhen  taken  off,  they  will  not  flower  the  first  season. 
But  as  the  Vallota  flowers  under  ordinary  treatment  towards  September, 
and  this  without  any  particular  means  being  used  to  induce  it  to  do  so,  be- 
ginners cannot  do  better  than  treat  their  plants  well  during  the  growing 
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season,  exposing  them  freely  to  sunshine  after  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
August ;  and  if  they  do  not  bloom  the  first  season,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  do  so  the  second.  The  plant  should  be  more  freely  exposed  to 
air  as  winter  draws  on,  and  the  supply  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  should  also  be  gradually  decreased  ;  for  although  it  may  be 
dried  off  and  allowed  to  lose  its  foliage  in  winter,  as  is  sometimes  done,  it 
does  better  when  not  allowed  to  quite  die  down.  Therefore  the  plants 
should  be  wintered  in  an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  very  sparingly 
supplied  with  water,  giving  just  enough  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  health. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  the  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
growth,  by  removing  them  to  a  close  pit,  or  the  warmest  part  of  the  green- 
house, and  gradually  increasing  the  supply  of  moisture.     The  same  treat- 
ment as  already  recommended  will  be  suitable  during  the  growing  season, 
except  that  repotting  will  probably  be  unnecessary,  for  the  Vallota  flowers, 
more  profusely  when  not  over-potted,  and,  of  course,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  dry,  airy,  cool  atmosphere  while  in  bloom,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible.     If  large  masses  are  desired 
without  loss  of  time,  however,  a  moderate  shift  should  be  given  in  spring 
to  such  as  have  bloomed  the  previous  season,  until  they  are  in  12  or  15-inch 
pots,  which  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  grow  splendid  masses.     And  as  it 
is  not  desirable  to  break  up  the  plants  oftener  than  can  be  avoided,  the  off- . 
sets  should  be  removed  occasionally  from  established  masses,  taking  car^- 
to  disturb  the  flowering  bulbs  as  little  as  possible,  and  weak  manure  water - 
given  during  the  growing  season  will  assist  in  preserving  the  vigor  of  such  i 
as  have  been  grown  for  several  seasons  in  the  same  pots.     But  the  Vallota 
will  flower  finely  in  8-inch  pots,  and  those  whose  accommodation  is  not  . 
suitable  for  large  specimens  may,  with  kindly  treatment,  bloom  it  profusely-: 
for  two  or  three  years  in  this  sized  pot  without  breaking  up  or  shifting.. . 
When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  break  up  the  specimens,  in  order  to  afford.; 
them  fresh  soil,  which  will  be  necessary  occasionally,  this  should  be  done  • 
just  before  starting  them  into  growth  in  spring,  and  care  should  be  takeUii 
to  injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  very  little  water  should  be  given 
after  breaking  up  and  repotting,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  pots  .being 
used,  until  growth  commences,  as  a  too  free  supply,  while  the  roots  are  in- 
active, would  tend  to  sour  and  ruin  the  soil. 

A  compost  consisting  of  about  one  half  turfy  loam,  one  third  good  rich  j 
peat,  and  the  remainder  decayed  leaf  soil,  well  intermixed  with  a  sufficiency, 
of  sharp  sand,  will  be  found  to  answer  perfectly  for  the  growth  of  this  : 
plant.  In  potting,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  perfect  drainage,  and  this 
should  be  effected  by  the  careful  arrangement  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
crocks,  and  not  by  half  filling  the  pots  with  them. — (Garc?..C/won.,  1854, 
p.  564.) 

Double  Primulas. — These  are  amongst  the  most  useful  subjects  fof/ 
winter  decoration  which  we  possess,  and  should  be  extensively  cultivated 
wherever  winter  plants  are  in  request.     With  proper  management  they 
grow  freely  enough,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  their  pratty  blossoms  from  , 
November  till  March,  or  even  longer.     Unfortunately, ,  hflS'.eYer, .  th.ey  are^. 
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rather  delicate  subjects,  and  although  they  are  found  growing  vigorously 
and  flourishing  about  some  places,  they  are  still  comparatively  scarce,  and 
many  amateurs  complain  that  they  can  do  no  good  with  them.  I  will  begin 
with  their  propagation,  which,  owing  to  the  cuttings  being  very  apt  to  damp 
off,  is  somewhat  difficult ;  indeed,  I  have  known  many  parties  lose  their 
whole  stock  through  inability  to  propagate  them.  Good  strong  robust  plants 
should  be  selected  to  furnish  cuttings,  and  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower  too  long,  but  the  flower  stalks  should  be  cut  off  before  the  plants 
show  any  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  removing  them  to  a  rather  warm  situation 
to  encourage  free  growth.  As  a  general  rule,  the  plants  should  be  divested 
of  their  flowers  from  the  middle  of  February  to  tlie  middle  of  March,  for  if 
placed  in  heat  earlier,  unless  a  dry  atmosphere  can  be  commanded,  they 
will  be  liable  to  damp  off,  and,  without  careful  attention  to  shading,  they 
will  not  be  found  to  grow  so  freely  after  the  sun  becomes  powerful.  The 
plants  must  be  narrowly  watched  after  placing  them  in  heat,  keeping  them 
as  moist  as  can  safely  be  done,  but  they  should  not  be  syringed  too  freely 
over  head,  for  if  damp  once  makes  its  appearance,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
check  it  without  removing  the  plants  to  a  cool  dry  atmosphere,  which  would 
check  their  growth,  and  cause  a  serious  loss  of  time.  If  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  a  small  shift  may  be  given  with  advantage ;  but  if,  as  is 
more  commonly  the  case,  the  plants  are  over-potted,  they  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  carefully,  clearing  away  all  unkind  soil,  and  repotting  in 
pots  just  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  with  a  very  small  portion  of  fresh  soil. 
Under  any  circumstances  water  must  be  very  carefully  supplied,  giving  just 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  if  any  indications  of  damp 
are  perceived  on  the  foliage,  or  about  their  neck,  then  give  water  by  means 
of  a  saucer,  and  allow  the  surface  soil  to  get  quite  dry.  With  anything 
like  proper  management,  however,  the  plants  will  grow  very  freely,  and  will 
soon  furnish  an  abundance  of  cuttings.  When  the  young  shoots  become 
moderately  firm,  which  will  be  known  by  the  stems  changing  color,  these 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  main  stem  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife,  leaving 
a  few  shoots  so  as  to  make  sure  of  saving  the  old  plants,  and  after  cutting 
off  a  pair  or  two  of  leaves,  if  necessary,  and  allowing  the  cuttings  to  lie  for 
a  night  in  a  rather  dry  place,  insert  them  in  sharp  clean  sand  in  small  well- 
drained  pots  or  in  pans,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and  plunge  in  a  dry 
bottom  heat,  covering  with  a  hand-glass.  Guard  against  condensed  moist- 
ure, by  removing  and  wiping  the  glass  dry  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  give  a  little  air  occasionally.  Water  only  when  this  is  unavoidable, 
and  leave  the  glass  off  afterwards  to  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to  es- 
cape. As  soon  as  tlie  cuttings  are  fairly  rooted,  begin  to  inure  them  to  free 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  move  them  near  the  glass  to 
prevent  weakly  growth.  The  best  situation  in  which  to  grow  the  plants 
after  the  weather  becomes  warm  is  a  close  pit  or  frame,  which  can  be  kept 
close  and  warm,  and  managed  according  to  the  wants  of  the  plants,  but  they 
will  do  in  a  close  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  cool  end  of  the  stove. 
Attend  to  shifting  as  the  roots  are  found  to  require  more  space,  but  avoid 
large  shifts,  or  repotting  before  it  is  wanted,  for  the  plants  will  be  found  to 
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do  better  under  than  over  potted.  Also  shade  slightly  on  bright  days,  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  floors,  &c.,  morning  and 
evening,  and  if  the  foliage  shows  no  indications  of  damp,  the  plants  may 
be  syringed  lightly  overhead  every  fine  afternoon.  All  this,  however,  should 
be  regulated  according  to  the  state  of  the  plants,  giving  them  as  much 
warmth  and  moisture  as  they  will  bear  without  damping  off,  or  making 
weakly  growth.  The  flowers  must  be  removed  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance as  long  as  the  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plants ;  and  when 
it  is  intended  to  allow  them  to  bloom  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
temperature  of  the  ordinary  flower-house,  taking  care  not  to  place  tliem  in 
the  way  of  currents  of  cold  drying  air,  when  they  are  removed  there. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  produce  large  specimens  should  select  some  late 
propagated  plants,  and  prevent  their  flowering  the  first  winter,  by  pinching 
off  the  flowers  as  they  make  their  appearance,  keeping  them,  during  the 
winter,  in  a  close  part  of  the  greenhouse,  or  cool  part  of  an  intermediate 
house.  They  should  not  be  placed  in  heat  in  spring,  as  recommended  for 
plants  intended  to  furnish  cuttings,  but  should  be  kept  in  a  nice  equable 
growing  temperature.  The  side  branches  must  be  carefully  secured  by 
means  of  stakes  before  they  get  so  large  as  to  endanger  their  being  broken 
oflf,  and  great  care  must  be  observed  with  these  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  proper 
state  as  to  moisture,,  Plants  that  may  not  be  wanted  to  afford  cuttings  after 
flowering,  should  be  kept  rather  cool  and  dry  for  a  time  after  blooming,  and 
the  flowers  should  be  picked  off"  immediately  any  indications  of  exhaustion 
are  perceived;  for  unless  this  is  attended  to,  they  will  flower  themselves  to 
death.  After  allowing  them  a  month  or  so  to  recruit  their  energies,  exam- 
ine the  state  of  the  roots,  and  reduce  the  ball  or  shift  into  larger  pots,  as 
may  be  proper.  A  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  good  fibry  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  thoroughly  decayed  cow-dung,  and  sharp  sand,  will  form  a  suitable 
compost.  In  potting,  make  the  fresh  soil  rather  firm  about  the  ball,  and  se- 
cure perfect  drainage  by  a  liberal  use  of  potsherds,  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mixing the  sand  with  the  soil. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  664.) 

Double  Flowers. — What  mistaken  means  are  employed  for  obtaining 
these,  and  how  many  erroneous  circumstances  are,  up  to  this  very  day,  says 
the  Revue  Horticole,  admitted  to  explain  the  cause  of  doubleness  in  certain 
flowers !  Thus,  for  example,  many  gardeners  pretend  that  to  obtain  double 
Brompton  stocks,  you  must  gather  the  seeds  exclusively  from  those  flowers 
which  are  the  most  double.  What  influence  can  these  flowers  have  when 
entirely  deprived  of  all  organs  of  generation  ?  None  whatever.  To  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon,  we  must  make  practice  agree  with  theory.  Every 
gardener  who  sows  seed,  wishes  to  obtain  plants  with  double  flowers,  so  as 
to  obtain  blossoms  which  produce  the  greatest  effect.  Every  double  plant 
is  a  monstrous  vegetable.  To  produce  this  anomaly,  we  must  attack  the 
principle  of  its  creation,  that  is  to  say  the  seed.  This  being  granted,  let  us 
examine  in  what  way  these  seeds  ought  to  be  treated,  if,  after  having 
gathered  the  seeds  of  Malcomia  annua,  or  Ten-weeks'  stock,  we  sow  them 
immediately  afterwards,  the  greatest  number  of  the  seedlings  will  produce 
single  flowers,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  preserve  these  same  seeds  for 
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3  or  4  years,  and  then  sow  them,  we  shall  find  double  flowers  upon  nearly 
all  the  plants.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  say,  that  in  keeping  a  seed 
for  several  years,  we  fatigue  it  and  "Weaken  it.  Then,  when  we  place  it  in. 
a  suitable  soil,  we  change  its  natural  state,  and  from  a  wild  plant  make  it  a 
cultivated  one.  What  proves  our  position  is,  that  plants,  in  a  wild  state, 
shedding  their  seeds  naturally,  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the 
ground,  yet  in  a  long  succession  of  time  scarcely  ever  produce  plants  with 
double  flowers.  We  think  then,  after  what  we  have  said,  that  whenever  a 
gardener  wishes  to  obtain  double  flowers,  he  ought  not  to  sow  the  seeds 
till  after  having  kept  them  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  This  practice 
ought  to  be  observed  with  all  plants  that  we  wish  should  produce  double 
flowers,  for  all  varieties  of  the  Brompton  stocks,  Ten-week  stocks,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  flower  them  well  they  should 
be  sown  in  autumn  in  well-worked  soil,  taken  up  when  the  cold  weather 
comes,  and  kept  under  a  frame  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  may 
be  planted  out  again,  when  they  will  flower  magnificently,  and  yield  an 
abundant  harvest  of  seeds.  If  you  have  not  a  frame  at  your  disposal,  you 
may  obtain  the  same  result,  by  sowing  the  seeds  at  the  end  of  February, 
under  a  south  wall,  for  example.  The  principles  that  we  have  admitted 
above  are  just  as  applicable  to  melons  and  all  plants  of  that  family.  We 
admit,  like  many  other  observers,  that  melon  plants  obtained  from  seeds 
the  preceding  year  ought  to  produce,  and  do  produce,  really  very  vigorous 
shoots,  with  much  foliage ;  but  very  few  fruitful  flowers  appear  on  such 
plants ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  sow  old  seeds,  we  obtain  an 
abundance  of  very  large  fruit.  In  fact,  in  all  varieties  of  the  melon  the 
seeds  should  always  be  kept  from  three  to  eight  years,  before  being-  sown, 
if  we  would  obtain  fine  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it. — {London  Floricultural  Cab- 
inet, February,  1847.) 

Tulips, — Examine  the  bulbs,  and,  if  not  previously  done,  let  them  now 
be  arranged  for  planting,  making  the  alterations  and  improvements  noted 
down  in  your  Tulip  book  during  blooming  time  :  this  I  do  immediately  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up,  while  the  changes  intended  to  be  made  are  fresh  in  the 
memory ;  I  also  procure  at  once  any  new  varieties  I  may  wish  for,  and  then 
rearrange  them.  The  bed  should  now  be  got  ready  for  planting.  If  the 
soil  has  only  been  in  use  one  year,  and  the  bulbs  have  done  well  in  it,  there 
is  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  changing  it,  for  they  will  do  well  in  the 
same  soil  (if  it  be  good)  for  two  or  three  successive  years ;  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  remove  about  3  inches  from  the  surface,  laying  it  in  a  ridge  by 
the  sides  of  the  bed;  then  fork  over  the  mould  left  in  the  bed,  laying  that 
also  in  a  high  ridge  for  a  week  or  10  days.  If  the  soil  requires  changing,  it 
need  not  be  all  removed.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  I  took  nearly  10  inches  off" 
the  top  of  my  bed,  then  I  put  about  6  inches  of  two-year-old  rotten  turf  and 
loam  and  road  grit,  well  mixed  together,  (three  fourths  loam  and  one  fourth 
grit,)  on  the  soil  left  in  the  bed,  forked  it  well  over  two  or  three  times,  turn- 
ing some  of  that  left  with  the  mould  just  added,  so  as  to  mix  it  well,  and 
laid  it  up  in  a  high  ridge ;  two  or  three  days  before  planting,  this  is  raked 
down,  laying  it  2  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  the  sides.    In  planting^ 
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I  place  a  small  quantity  of  river-sand  on  the  spot  the  bulb  is  to  occupy,  and 
put  as  much  sand  upon  the  bulb  itself  as  will  just  cover  it;  then  I  carefully 
put  the  mould  on  the  bed,  covering  the  bulbs  4i  inches  deep  in  the  centre, 
and  3  inches  the  outsides ;  I  protect  the  bed  at  once  by  placing  small-sized 
iron  hoops  over  it,  rising  about  6  inches  from  the  surface,  and  run  some 
small  string  diagonally  between  the  hoops.  About  the  second  or  third 
week  in  the  present  month  is  the  best  time  for  planting  in  general,  though, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  situation,  I  never  plant  later  than  the  first,  if 
the  wealher  will  allow  it  to  be  done.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  planting 
whenever  the  bulbs  push  forth  their  green  spear,  and  the  fibres  swell  at  the 
bottom  of  the  root  (some  of  the  early  blooming  varieties  are  already  doing 
so,)  for  the  longer  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  when  this  is  the  case  the 
greater  injury  they  sustain.  I  have  never  used  the  nostrums  some  have 
recommended,  but  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  simple  practice  described 
above ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  my  blooms  have  always 
given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  G47.) 

Japan  Lilies. — Few  plants  are  more  useful  than  the  different  varieties 
of  Japan  Lilies.  They  come  into  bloom  at  a  time  when  our  New  Holland 
plants  are  over,  and  when  an  actual  paucity  of  flowering  plants  exists, 
wherewith  to  decorate  the  conservatory  and  greenhouse ;  and  what  really 
can  be  more  suitable  ?  They  produce  a  gorgeous  display  either  in-doors 
or  out ;  and  as  they  are  quite  hardy  they  may  be  liberally  planted  in  the 
open  borders ;  they  thus  constitute  one  of  our  best  autumnal  flower  garden 
plants.  Their  propagation  is  simple  and  certain.  The  bulbs  may  be  sep- 
arated, and  each  scale  will  eventually  form  a  new  bulb.  This  separation 
should  be  effected  when  the  flower  stems  are  withered ;  the  scales  should 
be  stuck  into  pans  of  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit.  After 
remaining  one  season  in  this  position,  they  should  be  planted  in  a  prepared 
bed  of  peat  soil,  and  a  little  silver  sand  intermixed  with  it ;  thus  treated  the 
bulbs  will  soon  grow  large  enough  to  flower.  The  cultivation  of  them  in 
pots  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Immediately  when  the  bulbs  go  to  rest  in  the 
autumn  is  the  proper  time  to  repot  them.  By  no  means  destroy  the  old 
roots,  but  carefully  place  them  amongst  the  fresh  soil.  If  large  examples 
for  particular  display  are  required,  large  pots  may  be  employed,  and  half  a 
dozen  large  flowering  bulbs  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil  I  use  is  rough 
peat.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  crowns  of  the  bulb  just 
covered  with  the  soil ;  when  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frfime,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  freezing-,  although  frost  will  not 
injure  the  bulbs.  Where  room  under  glass  is  an  object  in  winter,  they 
may  be  plunged  in  the  open  air  in  coal  ashes,  in  a  manner  similar  to  potted 
hyacinths.  I  have  at  this  time  a  large  number  in  flower,  which  have  never 
been  under  glass  until  within  these  few  days ;  they  have  sustained  no 
injury  from  exposure.  There  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is  so  much 
benefited  by  liquid  manure  as  the  lily,  more  especially  before  expanding  its 
flowers.  If  used  in  a  clear  state,  and  considerably  diluted,  this  water  alone 
may  be  applied  for  at  least  a  month  before  it  comes  into  flower.  If  the 
object  should  be  out-door  cultivation  entirely,  I  should  recommend  them  to 
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be  planted  in  beds ;  their  effect  is  exceedingly  grand.  Excavate  the  soil 
18  inches  deep,  and  fill  in  the  bottom  a  foot  deep  with  very  coarse  peat, 
intermixed  with  one  fifth  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould.  The  remainr 
ing  6  inches  may  be  entirely  peat.  If  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  to  bloom, 
plant  them  12  inches  apart  every  way,  and  if  beds  of  each  kind  are  well 
contrasted  one  with  the  other  the  effect  will  be  magnificent. — {Ibid.) 

HoYA  BELLA. — To  have  this  charming  little  Hoya  to  perfection,  it  re- 
quires plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture  while  growing,  good  drainage,  and  a 
free  open  soil.  The  latter  should  consist  of  equal  parts  good  fibrous  peat, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand,  well  mixed  together,  to  which  may  be  added  a  tolerable 
portion  of  clean  potsherds,  broken  small,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal. 
The  pots  used  should  be  drained  from  1  to  2  inches  in  depth,  according  to 
their  size.     The  peat  should  be  broken  up  with  the  hand,  but  not  sifted. 

Presuming  that  young  plants  are  obtained  in  spring,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  stove  or  pit,  where  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70*  is  kept  up. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  will  grow  freely,  and  will  soon  require 
shifting  into  larger  pots.  Shade  slightly  during  bright  sunshine,  and  water 
when  necessary;  but  with  a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  moderate 
use  of  the  syringe  on  favorable  occasions,  but  little  will  be  required  at  the 
roots,  heavy  drenches  of  water  being  prejudicial  to  them.  As  they  progress, 
the  leading  shoots  should  be  stopped,  in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of 
more  numerous  branches,  which  should  be  spread  out  and  arranged  so  as 
to  make  a  neat  specimen.  If  by  the  middle  or  end  of  June  the  plants  are 
still  growing  freely,  another  shift  may  be  given  and  the  same  temperature 
maintained.  When  they  begin  to  cease  growing,  which  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  early  in  autumn,  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained ;  they  may  be  kept  here  during  the  winter,  provided  the  temperature 
is  not  higher  than  55°  or  60° ;  during  that  season  just  sufficient  water  will 
be  required  to  preserve  the  foliage  in  health. 

Early  in  January,  or  a  little  later,  as  may  be  convenient,  the  plants 
should  be  cleaned,  top-dressed,  and  placed  in  a  growing  temperature  as 
before  directed,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist,  to  induce  them  to  break 
freely.  When  they  have  broken  well,  if  large  plants  are  desired,  they  may 
be  shifted  and  grown  on ;  but,  if  intended  for  flowering,  it  is  preferable  to 
defer  shifting,  as  they  bloom  most  freely  when  slightly  pot-bound.  The  ■ 
flower  buds  will  make  their  appearance  as  the  young  shoots  progress;  and, 
when  commencing  to  expand,  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  a  somewhat  cooler 
temperature  will  prolong  the  duration  of  the  flowers.  If  well  attended  to 
during  the  summer,  the  wood  will  be  perfectly  ripened  by  the  time  the 
flowering  is  over,  and  the  plants  may  be  wintered  as  before.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  prune  them  back  it  should  be  done  a  few  weeks  before  starting 
them,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  wounds  to  heal  over  before  growth  has 
commenced. 

This  plant  has  a  fine  effect,  either  planted  out  or  plunged  in  a  basket  of 
moss,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  stove  or  orchid  house.  In  this  way 
the  flowers  show  themselves  to  advantage ;  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  moist 
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while  growing  and  otherwise  well  treated,  they  will  last  for  several  years 
in  perfection. 

Cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots  root  freely ;  insert  them  in  sand,  cover 
with  a  bell  glass,  and  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  70°,  where  there  is  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  When  rooted  pot  them  off  singly  into  two  or  three 
inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  close  warm  situation;  if  rooted  early  they 
will  make  strong  plants  by  autumn. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  500.) 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars. — The  ravages  of  the  gooseberry  caterpillar 
may  be  prevented  by  one  or  two  timely  dustings  of  hellebore  powder  ap- 
plied with  a  dredging-box  when  the  bushes  are  quite  dry.  This  remedy 
is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail.  I 
only  know  of  one  better  plan,  and  that  is  to  place  a  coop  or  two  of  young 
cochins  amongst  the  bushes  as  soon  as  ever  the  caterpillars  appear.  If  any 
of  the  latter  have  already  ascended  the  bushes,  brush  them  carefully  off  and 
crush  them ;  and  depend  upon  it  the  chickens  will  allow  no  more  to  ascend. 
No  fears  need  be  entertained  of  their  scraping  propensities  when  under  six 
or  eight  weeks  old,  and  they  will  not  travel  far  from  their  coop ;  but  should 
there  be  any  cabbage  or  lettuce  plants  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  they,  as 
well  as  the  caterpillars,  will  quickly  disappear. — [Ibid.,  p.  469.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  JVotices. 


"Our  neglected  American  Trees." — Celtis  occidentalis. — Dear 
Sir, — As  a  fellow  laborer  in  the  same  field,  your  remarks  under  the  above 
quoted  caption  gave  me  much  pleasure.  On  one  of  those  you  have  noticed 
I  desire  to  make  a  few  further  remarks, — Celtis  occidentalis.  In  every  case 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  berries  of  this  tree  are 
of  a  deep  yellow,  or,  when  somewhat  exposed  to  the  light,  orange  brown  ; 
and  every  botanist  with  whom  I  have  had  conversation  on  the  subject,  as- 
sures me,  that  this  is  also  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  experience.  Yet 
every  author  that  I  have  consulted,  from  Willdenow  downwards,  describes 
them  as  purple,  and  in  some  figures  that  I  have  seen,  the  representation 
is  more  like  some  species  of  elm  bearing  sassafras  berries,  than  like  the 
real  tree  "  as  we  understand  it."  In  my  "  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees" 
I  have  slightly  alluded  to  this  confusion  of  ideas ;  and,  as  you  remark  in 
your  notice  that  the  plant  has  "  small  purple  berries,"  it  occurred  to  me 
as  a  most  excellent  opportunity  of  having  this  matter  clearly  explained. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  unaccountable  that  such  a  difference  should 
originate  in  a  mere  mistake.  I  have  endeavored  to  lead  myself  to  suppose 
that  there  may  be  in  some  States  varieties  with  purple  berries,  differing  from 
our  kind  in  no  essential  particular ;  and  as  our  C.  crassifolia  is  so  much  like 
our  C,  occidentalis  that  it  requires  almost  the  same  kind  of  observation  as 
enables  us  to  distinguish  a  Duchess  d'Angouleme  or  Seckel  pear  tree  from 
a  Glout  Morceau  or  Maria  Louise,  rather  than  genuine  botanical  characters, 
to  tell  them  apart  from  each  other,  my  supposition  oflen  seems  the  more 
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probable.  It  would  much  interest  us  in  this  region,  if  you  or  some  of  your 
friends  would  give  an  accurate  description,  through  your  page's,  of  your 
native  species.  I  enclose  you  a  few  berries  of  our  kind. —  Very  sincerely 
yours,  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Hovey's  Seedling  and  other  Strawberries. — Enclosed  please  find 
subscription  to  your  Magazine,  which  always  finds  a  hearty  welcome.  Al- 
though our  seasons  are  not  exactly  like  your  own,  we  find  your  advice, 
especially  in  fruit  culture,  very  similar  to  our  experience.  With  us  the 
season  has  latterly  been  very  dry  ;  and  our  late  fruits,  peaches  and  pears, 
will  be  small,  and  perhaps  ripen  prematurely,  but  our  strawberry  crop  was 
very  fine,  indeed,  some  specimens  measuring  5,^  inches.  And  we  find  our 
opinions  fully  confirmed  by  this  year's  experience,  nothing  like  Hovey's 
Seedling  for  a  crop.  Although  Burr's  New  Pine,  McAvoy  Superior,  and 
Extra  Red  have  produced  fine  specimens,  yet  the  crop  was  deficient.  The 
Early  Tillotson  peach  with  us  mildews  badly. — Truly  yours,  A.  Upde- 
GRAFF,  Williamsport,  August  12,  1854. 


Art.  III.     Societies. 


NEW   TORK   STATE   AGRICULTURAL. 


This  old  Society  held  its  Annual  Fair  in  New  York  city,  at  Hamilton 
square,  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October.  The  location  was  rather 
too  far  out  of  the  city  to  draw  together  a  large  company  of  amateur  cultiva- 
tors, but  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Horticultural  department 
ever  made.  The  number  of  contributors  was  not  large,  but  the  quantity 
very  good.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  upwards  of 
150  varieties  of  pears,  and  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  had  190  varieties, 
and  of  a  large  part  of  them  a  dozen  specimens  each.  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 
also  exhibited  the  Concord  Grape,  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  which  attracted 
great  attention.  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Fishkill,  displayed  the  finest  lot  of  Dianas 
we  ever  saw ;  we  were  not  aware  that  this  delicious  grape  could  be  so  finely 
produced. 

The  show  of  flowers,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  was  not  so  good  as  ex- 
pected ;  but  Messrs.  Hogg  and  other  cultivators  sent  some  fine  plants,  and 
Messrs.  Donadi,  Boll,  Mor^  and  others,  superb  specimens  of  cut  roses. 

The  principal  awards  of  premiums  were  as  follows  : — 

Fruits.  Apples. — Greatest  number  and  best  specimens,  to  J.  W.  Bailey, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  silver  cup,  value  $15. 

Best  20  varieties,  to  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  $10. 

Best  12  varieties,  to  John  H.  Coy,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  $5. 

Pears. — Greatest  number  of  good  varieties  and  best  specimens,  to  Ellwan- 
ger &.  Barry,  Rochester,  silver  cup,  value  $15. 

Best  20  varieties  and  best  specimens,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
silver  plate,  value  $10. 

Second  best,  to  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  $5. 
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Best  12  varieties,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $2. 

Peaches. — Best  varilty,  12  specimens,  to  John  R.  Woolsey,  New  York,  $2. 

Plums. — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens,  to 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $2. 

Grapes. — Greatest  number  of  native  varieties  and  best  specimens,  to  R. 
T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  $5. 

Greatest  number  and  best  specimens  of  foreign  grades,  grown  under 
glass,  to  S.  W.  Ludlow,  Yonkers,  Westchester  Co.,  $10. 

Watermelons. — Greatest  number  and  best  specimens,  to  John  Hope,  Cru- 
ger's  Island,  Dutchess  Co.,  $2. 

Peaches. — Greatest  number  and  best  grown  specimens,  to  H.  G.  Dicken- 
son, Lyons,  N.  Y.,  plate,  value  $5. 

Best  one  variety,  12  specimens,  to  H.  G.  Dickenson,  Lyons,  $2. 

Plutns. — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens,  to 
Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  plate,  value  $5. 

Best  six  varieties,  to  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  plate,  value  $2. 

Best  one  variety,  to  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  $2. 

Grapes. — Greatest  number  of  native  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens, 
to  Theodore  Fowler,  Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co.,  $5. 

Foreign  Fruit.  Pears — out  of  the  State. — For  the  greatest  number  of 
varieties  and  best  specimens  of  pears  correctly  named,  to  Hovey  &  Co., 
Boston,  silver  cup,  $15. 

For  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  pears,  best  specimens,  correctly  named, 
to  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  silver  plate,  $10. 

Grapes. — Best  variety  of  good  native  grapes,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston, 
(Concord,)  $2. 

Best  specimens  and  greatest  number  of  varieties  foreign  grapes  grown 
under  glass,  to  James  Potter,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  $10. 

Best  one  variety  of  "  Black  Hamburg,"  grown  under  glass,  to  James 
Potter,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  $3. 

Apples. — Best  specimens  and  greatest  varieties  of  apples,  to  L.  S.  Pen- 
nington, Whiteside,  111.,  silver  cup,  value  $15. 

For  the  best  twenty  varieties  of  apples  best  grown  and  correctly  named, 
to  L.  S.  Pennington,  Whiteside,  III.,  silver  cup,  value  $10. 

BROOKLYN    HORTICCLTCRAL. 

This  new  and  flourishing  Society  held  its  Annual  Exhibition  in  Brook- 
lyn on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  20th  and  21st  of  September.  Though 
not  yet  twelve  months  established  the  Society  made  a  very  creditable  show. 
In  addition  to  the  plants  and  flowers  contributed  from  the  vicinity  of  Brook- 
lyn, Mr.  Cope  sent  from  Philadelphia  leaves  of  his  Victoria  regia,  and  Mr. 
Dundas  from  the  same  city  sent  a  collection  of  beautiful  ferns.  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  sent  a  collection  of  their  new  Fancy  Dahlias. 

Mr.  L.  Menand  of  Albany  had  a  fine  collection,   including  some  fine 
heaths,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Ranch  contributed  a  fine  lot  of  variegated  leaf  plants, 
just  now  so  much  the  fashion  in  England. 
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The  fruit  was  very  fine,  particularly  the  grapes.  W.  C.  Langley,  R. 
Rennie,  R.  M.  Blackwell  and  others  were  large  and  finely  colored.  The 
pears  were  principally  from  Boston^  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.  sending  30  very^ 
beautiful  and  superior  kinds. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display  of  grapes  was  awarded  to  W.  C. 
Langley.  For  the  best  display  of  pears  to  Hovey  Sl  Co.  For  the  best 
plants  in  pots,  to  M.  Collopy.  For  the  best  display  of  dahlias,  to  Hovey  & 
Co.  And  for  the  best  cut  flowers,  to  Jos.  Wier.  Numerous  other  pre- 
miums were  awarded. 

PENNSYLVANIA    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  monthly  stated  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, Aug.  15th,  in  Sansom  Street  Hall — the  President  in  the  chair.  The 
display  was  far  better  than  usual  for  the  month  of  August,  especially  so  in 
greenhouse  plants.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Bonapartea  serratifolia,  from 
Mr.  Cope's  collection,  was  an  object  of  much  attraction ;  it  is  the  first  time 
that  a  plant  of  this  species  has  bloomed  in  this  country ;  it  was  full  ten  feet 
in  height ;  its  flower  stem,  bearing  innumerable  greenish  flowers,  was  more 
than  half  that  altitude. 

Among  Mr.  Buist's  handsome  plants  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Clerodendron  Ksempferii,  for  the  first  time  shown ;  also,  the  Lobelia  St. 
Clair,  not  before  seen  on  the  society's  tables.  Mr.  Fahnestock's  gardener 
did  himself  much  credit  with  his  profusely  flowering  plants  of  the  choicest 
varieties.  Mr.  Knorr's  gardener  brought  a  collection  of  select  kinds,  all 
well  grown.  From  Mr.  Dundas'  grounds  were  large  and  fine  specimens  of 
established  kinds.  A  table  of  richly  flowering  balsams,  asters,  coxcombs, 
and  otlier  annuals,  was  shown  by  John  Lambert's  gardener.  The  baskets 
of  cut  flowers  and  bouquets  were  most  tastefully  arranged.  In  the  fruit 
department  were  very  fine  grapes,  shown  by  John  Riley,  gardener  at  the 
Insane  Asylum ;  by  Wm.  Grassie,  gardener  to  C.  P.  Fox ;  by  A.  J.  Smith, 
gardener  at  Eden  Hall ;  Alex.  Burnett,  gardener  to  H.  P.  McKean,  and 
Wm.  Johns.  Fine  peaches,  plums  and  pears  came  from  Isaac  B.  Baxter's 
garden.  The  .delicious  Stanwick  nectarine,  from  Mr.  Cope's,  was  for  the 
first  time  tested  before  the  society.  Pears  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Markau's 
gardener,  and  Geo.  W.  Earl. 

Vegetables.     A  very  extensive  display  was  made  by  A.  L.  Felton. 

The  following  were  the  premiums  awarded : — By  the  Committee  on 
Plants  and  Flowers — Collection  of  12  plants  in  pots :  For  the  best,  to  T. 
Robertson ;  for  the  second  best,  to  Robert  Buist ;  for  the  third  best,  to  J. 
Kent.  Specimen  plant :  For  the  best,  to  the  same  ;  for  the  second  best,  to 
J.  Pollock.  New  plants :  A  premium  of  five  dollars  to  Jerome  Graff",  for  a 
flowering  specimen  of  Bonapartea  serratifolia ;  and  two  dollars  to  R.  Buist, 
for  the  Clerodendron  Kaempferii.  Basket :  For  the  best,  to  J.  Kent ;  for  the 
second  best,  to  C.  Miller.  Of  Indigenous  Flowers  :  For  the  best,  to  Mee- 
han  &  Saunders.  Bouquets,  one  pair :  For  the  best,  to  C.  Miller ;  for  the 
second  bes't,  to  J-erome  GraiF.  Special  premiums — One  dollar  to  J.  Pollock, 
for  orchids,  &c. ;  one  dollar  to  J.  Graffj  for  a  design  of  cut  flowers,  and  two 
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dollars  to  J.  Lambert's  gardener  for  a  collection  of  annuals,  balsams,  cox- 
combs, and  asters. 

By  the  Committee  on  Fruits — Grapes  :  3  bunches  of  a  black  variety,  to 
J.  Riley,  for  Black  Hamburg ;  for  the  second  best,  to  W.  Grassie,  for  the 
same  variety.  Of  a  white  variety:  For  the  best,  to  A.  J.  Smith,  for  White 
Syrian,  and  for  the  second  best,  to  the  same  for  Frontignac.  Plums :  For 
the  best,  the  Green  Gage,  and  for  the  second  best,  the  Abricotte,  to  Isaac  B. 
Baxter.  Peaches :  For  the  best,  the  Jane,  to  the  same.  Pears :  For  the 
best,  to  the  same. 

Special  Premiums — One  dollar  each,  to  Jerome  Graff,  for  the  Stanwick 
nectarine;  to  John  Riley,  for  the  West's  St.  Peter's  grape;  to  Wm.  Johns, 
for  very  fine  Tokay  grapes,  and  to  Mrs.  Markau's  gardener,  for  the  Moya- 
mensing  pear. 

The  committee  allude  to  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Lawton  blackberry,  re- 
ceived from  the  original  propagator,  Wm.  Lawton,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
some  of  them  weighing  86  grains  without  the  stem. 

By  the  Committee  on  Vegetables — Display  :  For  the  best,  by  a  market 
gardener,  to  A.  L.  Felton. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  that  the  treasurer's  semi-annual 
statement  was  correct. 

The  Recording  Secretary  reported  the  estimated  losses,  sustained  by  the 
society  by  the  fire  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  building,  on  the  5th  July. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  an  Autumnal  Exhi- 
bition, reported  a  recommendation,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  intermit, 
for  this  season,  the  usual  grand  exhibition,  and  solicit  all  contributors  to 
send  their  horticultural  products  to  the  great  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Pow- 
elton,  on  the  26th  September,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  society ;  and 
a  committee  of  twelve  members  were  ordered  to  be  appointed  to  assist  a 
similar  committee  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  conducting  the 
horticultural  department. 

On  motion.  Ordered,  that  fifteen  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  to  meet  at  Boston  on  the 
18th  of  September  next. 

Two  genUemen  were  elected  resident  members  of  the  society. 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

October  7. — The  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to- 
day,— the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  first  business  being  the  choice  of  officers  for  1855,  the  Society  pro- 
ceeded to  ballot  for  the  same,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 
President. — Joseph  S.  Cabot. 

Vice  Presidents. — Benjamin  V.  French,  Cheever  Newhall,  Edward  M. 
Richards,  Josiah  Stickney. 

Treasurer. — William  R.  Austin. 
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Corresponding  Secretary. — Eben.  Wight. 

Recording  Secretary. — W   C.  Strong'. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. — John  Lewis  Russell. 

Professor  of  Entomology. — T.  W".  Harris. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. — E.  N.  Horsford. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

On  Fruits.— E.  Wight,  Chairman ;  Joseph  Brack,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  R. 
Austin,  F.  L.  Winship.  W.  C.  Strong,  A.  W.  Stetson. 

On  Floioers. — Joseph  Breck,  Chairman;  A.  McLennan,  E.  A.  Story, 
Thomas  Page,  Azell  BoAvditch,  G.  Evers,  F.  Burr. 

On  Vegetables. — H.  Bradlee,  Chairman ;  D.  T.  Curtis,  A.  C.  Bowditch, 
Peter  Lawson,  J.  B.  Moore. 

On  Library. — C.  M.  Hovey,  Chairman ;  Azell  Bowditch,  W.  S.  King, 
Samuel  Kneeland,  Jr. ;  R.  M'CIeary  Copeland,  Librarian. 

On  Synonyms  of  Fruit. — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  P.  B.  Hovey,  B.  V. 
French,  S.  Walker,  Eben.  Wight. 

Executive  Committee. — J.  S.  Cabot,  Chairman ;  W.  R.  Austin,  M.  P. 
Wilder,  S.  Walker,  P.  B.  Hovey. 

For  establishing  Premiums. — E.  Wight,  Chairman ;  J.  Breck,  H.  Bradlee, 
F.  L.  Winship,  P.  B.  Hovey. 

On  Finance. — M.  P.  Wilder,  Chairman ;  J.  Stickney,  O,  Johnson. 

Of  Publications. — E.  Wight,  Chairman;  J.  Stickney,  Joseph  Breck,  H. 
Bradlee,  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  C.  Strong,  F.  L.  Winship. 

On  Gardens. — Samuel  Walker,  Chairman;  W.  R.  Austin, F.  L.  Winship, 
T.  Page.    E.  Wight,  J.  Breck,  H.  Bradlee,  ex  officio  members. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  presented  to  F.  L.  Winship,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duty. 

On  motion  of  W,  C.  Strong,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  employing  competent  individuals  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Society.  Messrs.  Walker,  Stickney  and  Strong  were 
appointed  the  Committee. 

E.  S.  Rand,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  in  July 
last  to  investigate  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  doings  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  for  1853,  with  the  award  of  premiums  to  Messrs.  Hovey 
&  Co.,  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  subject,  and  the  great  injury  which 
had  resulted  to  the  Society  from  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  The 
Committee  had  not  yet  done  anything  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  on  his  own  responsibility,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  to 
prevent  any  further  agitation  of  the  subject,  make  the  following  motion, 
viz. :  That  the  Vote  of  Censure  upon  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  adopted  at  the 
meeting  in  May  last,  be  rescinded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rand  it  was  then  voted  that  the  Special  Committee  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  a  new  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  a  vote  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
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Mr.  Rand.  Messrs.  Rand,  Stickney  and  Sleeper  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Rand  read  a  draft  of  a  By-law  -which  he  had  drawn  up  to  prevent 
any  future  cause  of  trouble  in  relation  to  the  awards  of  premiums.  And 
this  was  referred  to  the  Committee  having  the  revision  of  the  By-laws 
under  consideration.  The  President  and  E.  S.  Rand  were  added  to  that 
Committee. 

Mr.  Jos.  Breck,  who  had  been  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Com- 
mittee, declined  to  serve  another  year,  and  Mr.  F.  Burr  Avas  chosen  in  his 
place.  Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde  was  then  added  to  the  Committee  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

Wm.  Todd,  Roxbury,  was  elected  a  member. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  October  21. 

Exhibited. — Fruit  :  Only  a  small  display  of  fruit  was  made  to-day.  W. 
C.  Strong  had  very  fine  grapes,  and  Stephen  Driver,  Salem,  superior  Beurr6 
Bosc  pears. 

Mr.  Jas.  Swan  sent  a  sample  of  a  grape — evidently  a  new  variety,  and 
probably  an  accidental  seedling — which  the  Committee  pronounced  "  extra 
large,  fine  flavored,  and  very  juicy."  Mr.  Shepard,  of  Dorchester,  also  sent 
seedling  pears,  which  the  Committee  state  were  "  large,  fine  appearance 
and  flavor,  slightly  gritty." 

October  li.  Exkihited. — Fruit:  J.  Breck  &  Son  made  a  fine  show  of 
grapes  in  variety,  and  a  few  excellent  pears  Avere  shown  by  other  con- 
tributors. 

October  21. —  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to  day, — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported 
that  it  was  expedient  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  by  competent  persons 
before  the  Society — and  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  same  Committee 
were  authorized  to  procure  lecturers,  &c. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Copeland,  of  Lexington,  moved  that  the  Report  made  by  him, 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Scraping  Trees,  be  taken  from  the  table 
and  discussed,  two  weeks  from  to-day.     Adopted. 

Mr.  C.  M.  llovey  alluded  to  the  doings  of  the  meeting,  October  7,  when 
he  was  absent  in  New  York,  and  suggested  that  the  records  be  so  amend- 
ed as  to  correspond  with  the  report  of  what  had  been  done,  and  they  were 
properly  amended. 

E,  S.  Rand,  Esq.  then  submitted  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions : — 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  27tli  day  of  May  last,  adopted  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  award  of  certain  premiums 
or  gratuities  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.,  which  Report,  made  by  the  said 
Committee  in  the  discharge,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
and  adopted  by  the  Society,  charged  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
with  irregular  and  improper  conduct  in  procuring  for  himself  such  award, 
and  formally  censured  him  therefor  : 
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And  whereas  the  said  Report  is  also  considered  as  indirectly  censuring 
all  the  members  of  the  said  Fruit  Committee : 

And  whereas  the  Messrs.  Hovcy,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  said 
Fruit  Committee,  deny  that  their  conduct  has  been  in  any  respect  irregulat 
or  improper,  or  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Society  : 

And  whereas  the  Society  is  desirous  of  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of 
injustice  to  any  of  its  members,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  any  irregularity 
did  occur,  the  recurrence  thereof  will  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  So- 
ciety in  the  present  case,  and  by  the  enacting  of  suitable  By-Laws.  There- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Resolutions  hereinbefore  named,  passed  on  the  27th 
day  of  May  last,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Preamble  and  Resolution  be  entered  at 
length  on  the  Records  of  the  Society. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Rand  then  moved  that  the  words,  "  Rescinded  October  21,  1854,"  be 
written  on  the  margin  of  the  record,  against  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  the  vote  of  censure.     This  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  convened  in  the  Society's  room. 

Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  November  4. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR    NOVEMBER. 
FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Another  month  of  rather  unusual  drought  has  succeeded  September. 
The  ground  consequently  has  become  dry  and  hard,  and  unfavorable  for 
transplanting;  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  is  necessary,  not  only  to  soften  the 
ground  in  stiif  soils,  but  to  put  it  in  condition  for  the  successful  removal  of 
trees.  October  has,  however,  been  a  good  month  for  trenching  and  prepar- 
ing ground ;  and  if  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fine  weather,  every- 
thing will  be  ready  for  active  work  the  present  month,  and  much  more  can 
be  accomplished  than  if  left  till  the  favorable  time  arrives.  November  is 
the  month  to  prepare  for  the  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do, 
it  should  be  commenced  at  once,  before  frost  and  snows  and  chilling  rains 
make  the  work  doubly  laborious  and  uncomfortable,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
better  condition  in  which  trees  and  plants  Avinter  when  protected  early. 
Immediately  after  the  first  hard  frosts,  raspberries  and  strawberries  may  be 
covered. 

Grape  Vines  in  the  forcing-houses  should  now  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  washed  to  destroy  all  insects,  and  then  tied  up  loosely  to  the  trellis. 
Cover  the  border  with  six  inches  of  good  fresh  warm  manure  from  the  sta- 
ble, if  convenient,  and,  on  top  of  this,  a  good  covering  of  leaves,  old  hay. 
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straw,  or  seaweed.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  a  warm  border  for 
early  forcing ;  commence  with  a  moderate  temperature  and  gradually  in- 
crease it  as  the  weather  becomes  cooler.  Vines  in  the  greenhouse  may  be 
pruned  as  soon  os  the  leaves  fall.  Vines  in  cold  houses  should  have  their 
wood  well  ripened  ;  air  freely  in  good  weather,  and  use  every  exertion  to 
accomplish  this  object.  Vines  in  the  open  air  may  be  pruned  now ;  it  is 
the  best  time  to  do  it. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  kept  clear  of  Aveeds  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues good  :  protect  with  leaves,  manure,  seaweed,  or  tan,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Currants,  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  may  be  transplanted  now. 
Protect  raspberries  by  covering  with  earth  or  coarse  manure. 

Fruit  Trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  set  out  now.  Protect  all  newly 
planted  ones  with  a  barrow  of  good  manure,  and  if  older  trees  have  the 
same  quantity  it  will  greatly  benefit  them. 

Scio's  for  grafting  may  be  cut  now,  and  preserved  in  earth  in  a  cool 
cellar. 

Canker  Worm  Grubs  should  be  looked  after:  they  begin  to  run  up  the 
trees  this  month :  protect  by  tarring  the  trees,  unless  some  of  the  patent 
systems  are  thought  better. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  plants  all  housed,  or  protected  in  frames  out  of  danger  of  frosts, 
the  labors  of  the  gardener  should  now  be  directed  to  their  winter  arrange- 
ment ;  too  often  this  is  neglected,  and,  for  a  month  or  two,  everything  is 
confusion  and  disorder.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  this  delay,  and  a 
little  care  and  attention  now  will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
collection.  With  chrysanthemums  in  abundance,  a  fine  show  of  flowers 
may  be  kept  up  until  the  camellias  and  other  plants  begin  to  bloom. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  in  reserve  a  good  stock  of  the  proper  soils,  com- 
posts and  manures,  that  will  be  wanted  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  Secure  these  in  dry  weather,  when  they  are  in  much 
better  condition  than  when  saturated  with  moisture  and  chilled  by  freezing. 

Camellias  will  soon  begin  to  bloom  ;  embrace  every  leisure  opportunity 
to  clean  the  foliage,  which  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the 
plants. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  liberally  watered,  occasionally  using  liquid 
manure. 

Cactuses  should  be  sparingly  watered  now,  except  C.  truncatum,  which 
will  be  coming  into  bloom. 

Alstrom^rias  should  be  repotted  now. 

Callas  should  be  repotted. 

Roses,  in  small  pots,  should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  require  some  attention;  repot  all  that  require  it, 
and  keep  in  a  cool  airy  place ;  fumigate  often  to  destroy  the  green  fly. 

Heaths  will  be  growing  freely  now,  and  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible without  frost.     Repot  such  as  really  need  it. 
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Pansies,  for  winter  blooming,  may  be  potted  now.  ^ 

Monthly  Carnations  will  bloom  all  winter  if  the  plants  are  strong  and 
M'ell  established.     Keep  the  flowering  stems  tied  up  neatly  to  stakes. 

Nemophilas,  Schizanthus,  &c.,  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pot^ 
as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  soil  with  roots. 

Cinerarias  should  bo  shifted  into  larger  pots. 

SpiRiEA  PRUNIFOLIA,  Weigelia  ROSEA,  &c.,  may  be  potted  for  forcing 
into  bloom  in  the  greenhouse. 

Begonias,  going  out  of  flower,  should  be  kept  rather  dry. 

Pansy  seeds  may  be  planted  now  for  blooming  early  in  spring. 

Stephanotus,  now  done  growing,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  during 
the  winter.  , 

Dielytra  spectabilis.  Strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  flower,  if  taken 
up  and  potted,  will  bloom  finely  in  the  greenhouse  in  spring. 

Look  after  Insects.  Clean  all  plants  thoroughly,  and  spare  no  pains 
to  prevent  their  increase :  whale  oil  soap  is  the  best  remedy;  wash  and 
syringe  the  plants  with  it  from  time  to  time. 

flower  garden  and  shrubbery. 

This  department  will  yet  require  attention.  As  the  leaves  fall  from  the 
trees  and  shrubs  they  should  be  raked  up,  especially  if  near  the  house,  and 
the  walks  should  be  kept  clean  and  occasionally  rolled ;  a  little  neglect 
now  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the  spring.  All  shrubberies  should 
have  a  good  sprinkling  of  old  manure  over  the  surface,  which  will  serve 
both  to  protect  from  frost,  and  enrich  the  ground.  Any  vacancies  should  , 
be  filled,  and,  where  too  crowded,  the  branches  should  be  cut  away. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  and  other  bulbs,  should  be  planted  this 
month. 

Japan  Lilies  should  now  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset. 

White,  Tiger,  and  other  lilies,  may  be  set  out  now. 

Carnations,  planted  out  in  frames  last  month,  may  have  a  slight  pro- 
tection as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes.  A  light  covering  of  leaves  will  make 
them  winter  much  better. 

Pjeonies  may  now  be  transplanted  ;  it  is  the  best  time  to  do  this. 

Hollyhocks  may  now  be  removed  from  the  seed  beds  to  where  they  are 
to  bloom. 

Pansies,  in  beds,  should  be  protected  with  a  frame. 

Roses  may  be  safely  removed  now ;  perpetuals,  though  hardy,  will  flower 
much  better  if  they  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  a  little  manure  or  tan. 

Herbaceous  plants,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  transplanted. 

Dahlias,  if  not  taken  up,  should  be  attended  to  immediately. 

Njeapolitan  Violets,  in  frames,  should  be  well  banked  up  with  good 
manure  to  prevent  any  frost  from  chilling  the  earth  around  the  beds. 

Shrubs  not  perfectly  hardy  should  be  covered  with  straw  or  evergreen 
boughs. 

Cover  and  protect  all  plants  that  require  it  before  hard  frosts  set  in. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art.  I.     A  Social  Chat  ivith  our  Readers. 

An  acquaintance  with  all  the  principal  pomologists  and 
cultivators  of  the  country,  for  twenty  years,  during  which 
long  period  they  have  been  the  readers  of  our  Magazine^ 
emboldens  us  to  invite  them  to  a  more  social  chat  than  is 
usual  in  our  monthly  gossip,  as  we  close  our  Twentieth 
volume, — an  age  no  purely  horticultural  periodical,  we  be- 
lieve, ever  yet  attained  in  Europe  or  this  country. 

When  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  was  commenced,  in 
1835,  there  was  no  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  there  were  only  three  or  four  agricultural  papers  of  any 
note.  Previous  to  that  period  the  old  New  England  Farmer 
was  the  only  journal  which  devoted  much  attention  to  hor- 
ticultural science.  Among  its  many  correspondents  were 
several  eminent  amateur  cultivators,  including  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Robert  Manning,  John 
Prince,  Judge  Buel,  and  others,  who  communicated  much 
valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  plants, 
and,  by  their  writings,  excited  an  uiuisual  interest  in  the 
subject,  Avhich  previously  had  received  but  little  attention. 
To  that  old  periodical  and  LoiidotVs  Magazine,  then  in  its 
prime,  and  extensively  read  by  our  leading  amateurs  and 
practical  men,  must  be  accorded  the  praise  of  having  done 
more  than  all  other  causes  towards  rapidly  disseminating  a 
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love  for  Gardening  pursuits  and  Rural  art  throughout  New 
England,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  throughout  the  country. 

It  was  just  at  the  period  when  public  attention  was  strongly 
directed  to  Horticultural  improvement,  and  when  our  Agricul- 
tural periodicals  were  unable  to  supply  the  information  every- 
where sought  for,  that  our  Magazine  was  projected  and 
commenced.  It  was  an  untried  experiment,  but  it  was  one 
which,  we  believed,  after  having  long  experienced  the  Avant 
of  such  a  work,  must  be  successful.  Fearlessly  we  issued 
our  first  number,  with  but  a  handful  of  subscribers,  relying 
upon  the  zeal  of  our  amateur  cultivators  for  that  aid  which 
we  well  knew  they  could  give,  and  which  we  had  every  rea- 
son to  hope  we  should  receive.  The  twenty  volumes  of  our 
Magazine,  complete  with  this  number,  show  that  we  had  not 
mistaken  the  public  mind ;  and  we  now  say  it,  because  it  is 
familiar  to  all  our  older  readers — and  it  is  our  custom  to  speak 
plainly — that  though  our  early  support  was  liberal,  we  were 
opposed  and  thwarted  in  directions  which  we  had  the  least 
reason  to  anticipate  ;  and  though  it  might  be  supposed  twenty 
years  would  suffice  to  bury  every  jealous  feeling,  if  any  such 
existed,  the  acts  which  have  been  recently  rehearsed  and  re- 
corded in  our  pages,  show  that  the  same  opposition  has  not 
ceased  its  ill-advised  course.  But  we  shall  not  dwell  on  these 
unpleasant  details.  There  are  bright  spots  enough — dear, 
delightful  remembrances — in  our  twenty  years'  labors,  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  such  petty  acts,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  have  emanated. 

It  is  with  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  that  we  record  the  early 
and  long-continued  friendship  of  gentlemen  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  love  of  gardening  pursuits  as  the  late  Hon. 
John  Lowell,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Robert  Manning,  A. 
J.  Downing,  Judge  Buel,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  Wm.  Oakes, 
and  Capt.  Lovett, — through  whose  kindness  we  have  been 
enabled  to  please  and  instruct  our  readers,  and  enrich  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Magazine  with  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able communications :  nor  should  we  omit,  in  connection 
with  them,  to  record  our  indebtedness  to  a  host  of  amateur 
and  practical  men,  whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  the  Maga- 
zine itself,   and  whose  efforts — still  continued  in  many  in- 
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stances — have  shown  their  devotedness  to  the  science  of 
Horticulture,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  participated 
in  the  progress  and  advancement  of  Rural  taste.  The  kind- 
ness of  the  former  is  embalmed  in  our  memory ;  and  the 
friendship  of  the  latter  is  cherished  with  the  liveliest  emotion. 

Twenty  years  in  the  history  of  horticulture  in  this  country 
carries  us  back  to  a  period  when  our  collections  of  fruits  and 
plants  were  so  limited,  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  seemingly  so  short  a  period. 
Messrs.  Manning,  Kenrick,  and  Dearborn  had  then  just  opened 
their  correspondence  with  Van  Mons,  for  the  acquisition  of 
his  new  and  choice  seedling  pears,  which  for  some  years  had 
attracted  great  attention  from  the  pomologists  of  Europe, 
but  had  not  yet  been  introduced  here.  Our  American  varie- 
ties of  the  same  fruit  were  then  so  few  in  number  that  the 
smallest  garden  would  contain  them  all.  Not  an  American 
seedling  strawberry  had  then  been  brought  before  the  public, 
and  but  three  or  four  cherries.  To  look  over  the  catalogues 
of  these  fruits  now,  and  see  what  extensive  additions  have 
been  made  to  them  by  the  accessions  of  foreign  varieties  and 
native  seedlings,  must  astonish  even  those  who  have  been 
tolerably  close  observers  of  the  annual  progress  of  horticul- 
tural art.  Yet  all  this  advancement — the  aggregate  of  which 
is  so  immense — has  been  monthly  and  yearly  recorded  in  our 
Magazine,  whose  pages,  we  believe,  are  the  only  full  and 
complete  transcript  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
most  interesting  period  in  the  progress  of  horticultural  science 
in  America. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  thus  particular  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  cultivators  what  has  been  ap- 
parent to  most,  if  not  all,  of  them ;  at  least,  to  all  who  have 
been  conversant  with  our  gardening  journals.  The  question 
we  would  more  particularly  note  is,  what  has  been  the  sum 
of  good  accomplished  by  our  labors  ?  for  it  is  by  this  test  that 
we  would  have  them  judged.  Such  rapid  strides  in  any  art 
must  be  attributed  to  influences  from  some  source,  and  in  the 
inquiry  from  whence,  we  may  naturally  suggest  that  our 
Magazine  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  effective. 
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Our  Horticultural  Societies  have  done  much  to  aid  in  this 
great  improvement,  and  may  claim  a  prominent  place  in  as- 
sisting to  foster  and  encourage  a  taste  for  horticultural  pur- 
suits ;  by  their  exhibitions  creating  a  generous  emulation 
among  cultivators,  and,  by  liberal  premiums,  stimulating  to 
renewed  exertion  the  zeal  of  their  members.  Still,  they  have 
not  done  all.  Pomological  science  holds  a  high  rank  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston ;  the  late  Mr.  Downing  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  we  were  fifty  years  in  advance  of  New  York. 
Though  we  by  no  means  admit  any  such  thing  as  this,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  advancement  over  our  neighboring  cities. 
Yet  New  York  has  her  horticultural  society,  and  Philadelphia 
has  hers,  both  of  them  longer  established  than  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Cox, 
the  author  of  the  first  and  most  valuable  American  treatise 
on  fruits,  had,  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  larger  collection  than  any 
other  individual  in  this  country ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
we  find  no  such  superiority  now  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  until 
within  five  or  six  years,  very  little  change  in  the  collections 
in  that  neighborhood.  Mr.  Kenrick's  American  Orchardist 
was  the  next  work  of  any  note.  Much  of  it  was  the  results 
of  his  own  labors,  but  for  a  greater  part  he  was  indebted  to 
the  kind  aid  of  such  amateurs  as  John  Lowell,  Gen.  Dear- 
born, R.  Manning,  and  others.  The  whole  number  of  pears 
exhibited  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1834,  did  not  exceed  fifty  kinds,  and  of 
these,  Mr.  Manning  exhibited  forty.  Compare  this  with  the 
exhibitions  of  the  last  few  years,  and  note  the  vast  difference. 
In  1845,  appeared  the  next  considerable  work  on  fruits,  by 
Mr.  Downing :  in  point  of  extent,  neither  of  the  previous 
works  could  be  named  with  it.  He  had  gathered  from  our 
Magazine,  which  had  stored  up  all  that  was  worth  keeping 
for  the  previous  ten  years,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  publish  a 
work  creditable  to  himself  and  to  our  horticultural  literature. 
Where  else  could  such  a  mass  of  information  have  been  avail- 
able ?  The  patient  labors  of  Mr.  Manning  in  pomological 
science,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  recorded  in  our  col- 
umns ;  and  the  annual  contributions  of  a  band  of  cultivators 
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had  enriched  our  pages  with  descriptive  and  historical  ac- 
counts of  every  fruit  introduced  from  abroad  or  raised  at 
home,  up  to  that  time.  That  our  Magazine  has  had  the 
credit  of  having  exerted  its  energies  in  getting  up  a  pear 
matiia  has,  we  know,  been  current ;  it  may  be  we  have  over- 
estimated this  truly  noble  and  magnificent  fruit ;  we  have, 
however,  this  satisfaction,  that  while  we  have  labored  so  dil- 
igently to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  all  its  varieties, 
their  cultivation,  and  management,  we  have  not  neglected 
other  fruits.  Were  a  candid  opinion  to  be  given  by  the  mass 
of  cultivators  at  this  time,  we  think  we  should  not  be  accused 
of  having  done  too  much  for  the  pear. 

That  some  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fruits  which 
have  been  first  described  or  prominently  introduced  to  the 
public  through  our  Magazine,  we  name  the  following : — 

Pears. — Adams,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Beurre  Langelier,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Beurre  Robin,  Beurre  Kossuth,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Beurre  Giffart,  Belle  Julie,  Beurre  Sterckman,  Cross,  Colum- 
bia, Coter,  Collins,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Doyenne  Boussock,  Manning's  Elizabeth,  Frederica  Bremer, 
Grand  Soleil,  Hull,  Howell,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Lawrence,  La 
Juive,  Merriam,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Poire  d'Albret,  Ropes, 
Supreme  de  Q,uimper,  Swan's  Orange,  Sheldon,  Sterling, 
St.  Dorothee,  Triumph  de  Jodoigne,  Tea,  Vessouziere, 
Walker,  Henkel,  &c. 

Apples. — Primate,  Early  Joe,  Marston's  Red  Winter,  Mel- 
on, St.  Lawrence,  Mother,  Sutton  Beauty,  Mexico,  Cogswell, 
Tufts,  Bailey  Spice,  Ledge  Sweet,  Manomet,  Beefsteak, 
Holmes,  Hawley,  &c. 

Strawberries. — Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  Scott's 
Seedling,  &c. 

Grapes. — Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific. 

Cherries. — New  Black  Bigarreau,  Black  Bigarreau  of  Sa- 
voy, Hovey,  &c. 

( )f  many  of  these,  no  description  can  be  found  except  in 
our  pages.  Here  is  only  a  brief  list  of  the  more  important : 
but  from  this  some  estimate  can  be  formed  of  our  exertions 
to  make  known  everything  worth  knowing.     The  best  evi- 
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dence  we  can  claim  of  the  good  we  have  accomplished  is, 
that  every  eminent  horticulturist  in  the  country  has  been, 
from  the  commencement,  a  reader,  or  at  least  a  subscriber,  of 
our  Magazine. 

It  is  from  such  facts  that  we  form  our  own  estimate  of  the 
value  of  twenty  years'  service  in  behalf  of  Horticultural  sci- 
ence. The  late  Mr.  Downing,  though  one  of  our  most  ener- 
getic correspondents  for  ten  years,  afterwards  spoke  of  us  as 
the  "  Editor  of  a  Magazine  with  a  few  hundred  subscribers." 
It  was  a  remark  which,  without  doubt,  he  hastily  made  ;  but 
if  we  have  done  so  much  with  a  few  hundred  subscribers, 
that  in  itself  is  an  ample  reward.  Through  a  goodly  host  of 
zealous  friends,  we  may  have  achieved  more  than  through 
thousands  of  indifferent  supporters.  Mr.  Downing  himself 
has  remarked  that  "it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  things  that  is 
the  measure  of  their  excellence  or  power."  It  is  not  for  us 
to  select  our  readers ;  those  who  do  not  choose  to  welcome 
us,  however,  have  no  cause  to  complain,  or  set  up  the  cry  of 
"  ultraism,"  so  common  in  some  quarters. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  discuss  other  sub- 
jects, or  follow  up  the  development  of  Floricultural  art. 
Landscape  gardening,  and  Rural  taste.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  have  been  no  less  signal  than  those  of  scientific  culture 
and  pomological  knowledge.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
country  improvement  is  manifest.  Structures  for  the  growth 
of  exotic  and  tender  plants,  and  gardens  for  the  display  of  the 
choicest  flowers,  are  becoming  more  general.  The  vicinity 
of  all  our  large  cities  is  dotted  over  with  beautiful  villas  and 
elegant  grounds ;  and  the  homes  of  our  rural  population  are 
more  and  more  significant  of  comfort  and  increasing  taste. 
Everything  is  encouraging  of  progress.  Gardening — both  as 
a  practical  art  and  an  art  of  taste — is  moving  forward  with  a 
rapid  pace  in  every  direction  throughout  our  land.  With  a 
climate  and  soil  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  temperate  region, 
and  with  accumulating  wealth  and  knowledge,  there  is  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  all  the  bless- 
ings which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  placed  within  our 
reach. 
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Art.  II.     Sounds  from  Inanimate  Nature. 
By  Wilson  Flagg. 

In  every  scene  and  situation  nature  has  established  certain 
sounds  which  are  indicative  of  its  character.  The  sounds  we 
hear  in  the  hollow  dells  among  the  mountains  are  unlike 
those  of  the  open  plains ;  and  the  echoes  of  the  seashore 
repeat  sounds  that  are  never  reverberated  among  the  inland 
valleys.  There  are  many  species  of  singing  birds  within  the 
solitudes  of  a  forest,  which  are  seldom  heard  or  seen  in  our 
orchards  or  gardens.  In  the  mind  of  one  who  has  been  early 
accustomed  to  the  wildwoods,  the  warbling  of  these  solitary 
birds  is  pleasantly  connected  with  their  stillness  and  their 
grandeur.  Besides  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  chirping  of 
insects,  there  are  voices  from  inanimate  nature,  which  are  full 
of  pleasing  suggestions.  The  murmuring  of  winds  and  the 
rustling  of  foliage,  the  gurgling  of  streams  and  the  bubbling 
of  fountains,  come  to  our  ears  like  the  music  of  our  early 
days,  accompanied  by  many  agreeable  fancies.  A  stream 
rolling  over  a  rough  declivity,  a  fountain  bubbling  up  from  a 
subterranean  hollow,  produce  sounds  suggestive  of  fragrant 
summer  arbors,  of  cool  retreats,  and  all  their  delightful  accom- 
paniments. 

The  roar  of  a  waterfall,  when  constantly  near  us,  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  the  purling  of  a  rill,  if  not  music,  is  something 
very  nearly  allied  to  it.  The  most  agreeable  expression  of 
the  noise  of  waters  is  their  animation.  They  give  life  to  the 
scenes  around  us,  like  the  voices  of  birds  and  insects.  In 
winter,  especially,  they  make  an  agreeable  interruption  of  the 
stillness  ;  remind  us  that,  and  during  the  slumber  of  all  visible 
things,  some  hidden  powers  are  still  guiding  the  operations  of 
nature.  The  rapids  produced  by  a  small  stream  flowing  over 
a  gentle  declivity  of  rocks  yield,  perhaps,  the  most  expressive 
sound  of  waters,  unless  we  except  the  distant  roar  of  waves, 
as  they  are  dashed  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  last,  be- 
ing intermittent,  is  preferable  to  the  roar  of  a  waterfall,  which 
is  tiresomely  incessant.    Nearly  all  the  sounds  made  by  water 
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are  agreeable,  and  cannot  be  multiplied  without  increasing 
the  delightful  influences  of  the  place  and  the  season. 

Besides  the  pleasant  sounds  that  come  from  water,  in  all  it^ 
variety  of  shapes  and  movements,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion those  which  are  produced  by  winds,  as  they  pass  through 
the  branches  and  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  colors 
of  their  leaves,  and  the  glittering  light  from  their  more  or 
less  refractive  surfaces,  do  not  differ  more  than  the  modifica- 
tions of  sound  produced  from  them  by  the  passing  breezes. 
Every  tree  may  be  said,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  to  have 
a  voice  peculiar  to  itself,  and  capable  of  exciting  the  most 
agreeable  sensations.  The  lofty  branches  of  pines,  when 
swayed  by  the  wind,  emit  a  sound  like  the  murmuring  of 
distant  waters,  and  inspire  a  soothing  melancholy  like  that 
inspired  by  the  continual  twilight  that  reigns  within  their 
solitudes.  The  leaves  of  the  poplar,  proverbial  for  their 
tremulous  motion,  produce  a  more  cheerful  sound,  correspond- 
ing with  the  gaiety  of  summer,  and  harmonizing  with  the 
more  lively  scenes  around  them.  Every  tree  and  shrub  is  a 
delicate  musical  instrument,  whose  notes  remind  us  of  the 
character  of  their  foliage,  and  of  the  season  of  the  year, — from 
the  mellow  harmony  of  the  willow  trees  in  summer,  to  the 
sharp  rustling  of  the  dry  oak  leaf  that  tells  us  of  the  arrival 
of  winter. 

Each  season  of  the  year  has  its  peculiar  melodies,  besides 
those  proceeding  from  the  animated  creation.  In  the  opening 
of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  are  tender  and  pliable,  there  is 
a  mellowness  in  the  sound  of  the  breezes,  as  if  they  felt  the 
voluptuous  influence  of  spring.  Nature  then  softens  all  the 
sounds  from  inanimate  things,  as  if  to  avoid  making  any 
harsh  discords  with  the  anthem  that  issues  from  the  streams 
and  woodlands,  vocal  with  the  songs  of  millions  of  happy 
creatures.  The  echoes  also  repeat  less  distinctly  the  multi- 
tudinous notes  of  birds,  insects,  and  other  creeping  things. 
With  them,  spring  and  summer  are  seasons  of  comparative 
rest,  save  Avith  those  which  reside  among  the  rocks  of  the 
desert,  or  among  the  dells  of  the  craggy  seashore.  Here, 
sitting  invisibly  in  their  retreats,  are  they  ever  responding  to 
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those  sorrowful  sounds  that  are  borne  upon  the  waves  as  they 
sullenly  recount  the  perils  and  accidents  of  the  great  deep. 

After  the  severe  frosts  of  autumn,  the  winds  become 
shriller,  as  they  pass  over  the  naked  reeds  and  rushes,  and 
through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  and  there  is  a  fa- 
miliar sadness  in  their  murmurs,  as  they  whirl  among  the  dry 
rustling  leaves.  When  winter  has  arrived  and  enshrouded  all 
the  landscape  in  a  winding  sheet  of  snow,  the  echoes  once 
more  venture  out  upon  the  open  plain,  and  repeat,  with  un- 
usual distinctness,  the  miscellaneous  sounds  from  wood,  vil- 
lage and  farm.  During  winter  they  enjoy  a  long  holiday  of 
freedom,  and  show  no  sympathy  with  the  desolate  appearance 
of  nature.  They  hold  a  laughing  revelry  in  the  haunts  of 
the  Dryad,*  who  sits  sad  and  disconsolate  in  her  now  unshel- 
tered retreats,  where  the  leafless  boughs  scarcely  protect  her 
from  the  shivering  wind,  or  shade  her  from  the  cold  icy- 
beams  of  the  moon. 

At  this  time  our  ears  are  greeted  by  the  sound  of  the 
woodman's  axe,  that  comes  with  multiplied  reverberations- 
through  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  Though  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  of  all  sounds,  so  far  as  it  reminds  us  of  the  presence' 
of  human  beings  in  these  solitary  places,  yet  it  is  sadly  sug- 
gestive of  the  fall  of  venerable  woods  and  of  those  changes 
in  the  face  of  nature  which  we  cannot  witness  without  regret. 
With  a  more  unmixed  cheerfulness  do  we  listen  to  the  ham- 
mering of  the  woodpecker  upon  some  hollow  tree  in  the 
wood,  and  to  the  creaking  of  the  dry  branches  which  are 
partly  severed  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  they  swing  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind. 

But  when  the  sun  gains  a  few  more  degrees  in  his  meridian 
height,  and  the  snow  begins  to  disappear  under  the  fervor  of 
his  beams,  then  do  the  sounds  from  the  dropping  eaves,  and 
the  clash  of  falling  icicles  from  the  boughs  of  the  orchard 
trees,  afford  a  pleasant  sensation  of  the  grateful  change  which 
has  already  commenced  ;  and  the  utterance  of  these  vernal 
promises  suddenly  awakens  all  the  delightful  anticipation  of 

*  The  Dryad,  in  modern  mythology,  is  the  fanciful  impersonation  of  all  animal  life  in 
the  woods. 
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birds  and  flowers.  The  moaning  of  the  winds  has  been 
plainly  softened  by  the  changes  of  the  season,  and  the  sum- 
mer zephyrs  that  occasionally  pay  us  a  short  visit  from  the 
south,  and  signalize  their  coming  by  the  crimsoned  dews  at 
sunrise,  let  loose  a  thousand  rills  that  make  a  lively  babbling 
music,  as  they  leap  down  the  hillside  into  the  valleys.  Yet 
of  all  these  sounds  from  inanimate  nature,  there  is  not  one 
but  is  hallowed  by  some  glad  or  tender  sentiment  of  which  it 
is  suggestive  ;  and  we  have  but  to  yield  our  hearts  to  their 
influences  to  feel  that  for  the  ear  as  well  as  for  the  eye,  nature 
has  provided  an  endless  store  of  pleasures. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  agreeable  sounds  from  the 
inanimate  world  owe  their  charm  to  their  power  of  gently 
exciting  the  emotion  of  melancholy.  Our  minds  are  con- 
structed with  such  a  benevolent  regard  to  our  happiness,  that 
all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  including  even  those  of  a  pain- 
ful sort,  are  capable,  under  certain  states  or  degrees  of  excite- 
ment, of  becoming  a  source  of  agreeable  sensations.  Such 
is  the  memory  of  past  pleasures,  that  brings  with  it  a  species 
of  melancholy  which  is  a  luxury  to  all  persons  of  refined 
sensibility.  The  murmur  of  gentle  gales  among  the  trem- 
bling aspen  leaves,  or  the  noise  of  the  hurricane  upon  the 
seashore,  the  roar  of  distant  waters,  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
as  it  flits  by  our  windows  or  moans  through  the  casement, 
have  the  power  of  exciting  just  enough  of  this  sentiment  to 
produce  an  agreeable  state  of  the  mind.  Along  with  the 
melancholy  they  excite,  there  is  something  that  tranquilizes 
the  soul  and  exalts  it  above  the  mere  pleasures  of  sense. 

It  is  this  power  of  producing  the  sentiment  of  melancholy 
that  causes  the  sound  of  rain  to  yield  pleasure  to  the  majority 
of  minds.  The  pattering  of  rain  upon  the  windows,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  roof  of  a  house  under  which  we  are 
sitting,  is  attended  with  a  singular  charm.  The  more  violent 
the  rain,  if  its  violence  be  not  sufficient  to  cause  alarm,  the 
more  profound  is  the  emotion  that  springs  from  it.  There 
are  few  persons  who  do  not  recollect,  with  a  most  agreeable 
sense  of  past  deligjlit,  some  adventure  of  a  shower  that  obliged 
them,  on  a  journey,  to  take  shelter  under  a  rustic  roof  by  the 
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wayside.  The  pleasure  produced  by  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  rain,  under  this  retreat,  often  comes  more  delightfully  to 
our  remembrance  than  all  the  sunshiny  adventures  of  the 
day.  But  in  order  to  be  affected  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner by  the  sound  of  rain,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  company 
of  those  whom  we  love,  and  to  know  at  the  same  time  that 
the  objects  of  our  care  are  within  doors,  and  to  be  ignorant 
of  any  one's  exposure  to  its  violence.  From  this  conscious- 
ness of  security  comes  perhaps  half  the  pleasure  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  rain ;  but  this  I  am  confident  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  whole  effect. 

The  question  has  often  been  argued,  why  we  delight  in 
witnessing  from  a  place  of  security,  a  ship  buffeting  the  waves 
in  a  storm.  This  pleasure  can  arise  only  from  the  excite- 
ment of  hoping  for  the  final  deliverance  of  the  vessel  and  her 
crew,  and  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  sufferers  while 
they  are  striving  to  reach  the  harbor.  It  does  not  arise  from 
contrasting  our  own  safety  with  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  On  the  contrary,  should  we  behold  a  certain 
prospect  of  their  destruction,  we  should  no  longer  take  any 
pleasure  in  the  sight.  But  the  view  of  a  storm  is  pleasing, 
when  we  are  ourselves,  and  believe  others  to  be,  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Then  do  we  listen  with  intense  delight  to  the  voice 
of  winds  and  waters  as  they  contend  with  the  Demon  of  the 
storm,  and  the  awful  warring  of  the  elements  excites  the  most 
sublime  sensations,  unalloyed  with  any  painful  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  a  fellow  being. 

Daring  a  thunder-storm,  the  thunder  is  in  mo^it  cases  too 
terrific  to  allow  one  to  feel  a  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  occa- 
sion. Perhaps  there  is  no  sound  in  the  world  which  is  so 
pleasantly  modified  by  distance.  Some  minutes  before  the 
commencement  of  a  thunder-storm,  there  is  a  perfect  stillness 
of  the  atmosphere  which  is  fearfully  ominous  of  the  approach- 
ing tempest.  It  follows  the  first  enshrouding  of  daylight  in 
the  clouds  which  are  gathering  slowly  over  our  heads,  as  they 
come  up  from  the  western  horizon.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that 
the  sullen  moan  of  the  thunder,  far  down,  as  it  were,  below 
the  belt  of  the  hemisphere,  is  peculiarly  solemn  and  impres- 
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sive,  and  more  productive  of  the  emotion  of  sublimity  than 
when  its  crash  is  heard  directly  over  our  heads. 

Thunder  is  evidently  heard  with  different  emotions,  when, 
it  proceeds  from  the  clouds  which  are  rising  towards  us,  and 
when  it  proceeds  from  those  which  have  already  settled  down 
in  the  east,  after  the  storm  has  passed  away.  The  conscious- 
ness that  the  one  indicates  a  rising  storm  renders  it  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  perils  we  are  soon  to  encounter,  and  adds 
intensity  to  the  feelings  with  which  we  contemplate  it. 
When  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  thunder-storm,  we 
feel  the  emotion  of  fear  rather  than  that  of  sublimity.  An 
uncomfortable  amount  of  anxiety  destroys  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  sub- 
lime as  well  as  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature. 

But  it  is  pleasant  after  the  terrors  of  the  storm  have  ceased, 
when  the  blue  sky  in  the  west  begins  to  peer  in  dim  streaks, 
through  the  misty  and  luminous  atmosphere,  to  watch  the 
lightnings  from  the  window,  as  they  play  down  the  dark 
clouds  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  to  listen  to  the  rumblings 
of  the  thunder  as  it  commences  loudly  over  our  head,  and 
dies  away  almost  like  the  roaring  of  waves  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  heavens.  Then  do  we  contemplate  the  spectacle  with 
a  grateful  feeling  of  relief  from  the  fears  that  lately  agitated 
the  mind,  and  surrender  our  souls  to  all  the  influences  natur- 
ally awakened  by  a  mingled  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  emotion  of  sublimity  is  more  powerfully  excited  by 
any  circumstance  that  adds  mystery  to  the  scene,  or  the 
sounds  we  maybe  contemplating.  For  this  reason  any  sound 
which  resembles  that  of  an  earthquake  impresses  the  mind  at 
once  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  however  insignificant  its  origin. 
The  wailing  of  winds  through  the  crevices  of  the  doors  and 
windows  owes  its  effect,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  principle 
of  mysjery,  and,  especially  to  the  young  or  the  superstitious, 
often  becomes  a  source  of  sublimity.  Hence  the  power  of 
tlie  dusky  shapes  of  twilight  to  produce  terrors,  and  hence 
the  booming  of  a  cannon  over  a  distance  that  renders  its  iden- 
tity uncertain,  and  prolongs  the  sound  by  hollow  reverbera- 
tions, causes  in  the  hearers  a  breathless  attention,  as  to  some- 
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thing  ominous  of  danger.  We  may  thus  explain  why  all 
sounds  are  so  suggestive  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  :  the 
rustling  of  a  zephyr  as  it  glides  half  noiselessly  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees ;  a  few  scarce  but  heavy  drops  of  rain 
from  a  passing  cloud,  that  give  the  signal  of  an  approaching 
shower ;  the  footfall  of  a  solitary  passenger  in  the  street ;  the 
tinkling  of  a  cow-bell,  heard  occasionally  as  the  creature 
changes  her  position  under  a  tree  in  a  neighboring  field  ; — all 
these  sounds  are  dependent  on  the  stillness  and  darkness  of 
the  night  for  their  peculiar  influence  on  the  mind. 

It  is  evident  that  the  charm  of  all  these  sounds  proceeds 
from  the  imagination.  A  person  who  has  not  cultivated  this 
faculty  is  dead  to  a  thousand  pleasures  from  this  source,  that 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  happiness  of  the  man  of 
superior  intellect.  Music  has  no  advantage  over  other  sounds, 
except  in  its  greater  power  to  act  upon  the  imagination.  To 
appreciate  the  charm  of  musical  sounds,  or  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  an  elegant  building  or  splendid  tapestry,,  requires 
but  little  mental  culture.  But  to  be  susceptible  of  ple&s»?^'^::tr'^ 
from  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  indifferent  sounds,  or 
indiff^erent  sights,  is  the  meed  of  those  who  have  cherished 
the  higher  faculties  and  the  better  feelings  qf  their  nature. 
To  such  persons  the  world  is  full  of  suggestive  sounds  as 
well  as  of  suggestive  sights,  and  not  the  whisper  of  a  breeze 
or  the  murmur  of  a  wave  but  is  in  unison  with  some  chord  in 
their  memory  or  their  imagination. 

Beverly,  November,  1854. 


Art.  III.      Can  our  Native  Grapes  he  itjiproved  by  Cultiva- 
tion ?     By  S.  Hale,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Editor, — Just  now,  I  accidentally  took  up  Emerson's 
Trees  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  to  me  delightful  reading, 
and,  after  turning  over  many  leaves,  sought  the  chapter  on 
Grapes ;  there  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  remark  that, 
"  from  the  seeds  of  grapes  of  this  kiijd  (the  Fox  grape)  have 
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been  produced  the  Isabella,  the  Catawba,  Bland's  grape,  the 
Schuylkill,  the  Elsinburgh,   and  others.     It  promises  much 
from  the  effects  of  cultivation.^^ 

Permit  me  to  ask,  what  justifies  Mr.  Emerson  in  relying  on 
this  promise  ?  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  sour  grape  was 
made  a  sweet  one  by  cultivation?  Was  an  austere  Fox 
grape  ever  made  less  austere  by  that  means  ?  By  cultivation, 
I  suppose  he  means,  removing  a  vine  from  the  woods  or 
hedge  to  the  garden,  giving  it  a  favorable  exposure,  trimming 
it  artistically,  furnishing  it  with  a  trellis,  and  supplying  it  Avith 
sufficient  and  appropriate  nourishment. 

All  this  may  have  a  slight  effect  on  the  individual  vine  so 
removed  and  so  treated  ;  it  may  make  the  fruit  and  the  clus- 
ters larger ;  it  may  possibly  make  the  pulp  more  juicy,  and 
enlarge  the  proportion  of  the  pulp  to  the  skin ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  its  effect  would  extend  further ;  and  also 
whether  a  cutting  from  this  vine,  or  the  vine  itself,  if  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  woods  or  hedge,  would  not  lose  all  the  excel- 
lence which  cultivation  had  imparted  to  it. 

The  theory  seems  to  be  a  good  one,  that  when  a  vegetable 
springs  from  a  seed,  its  organs  are  endowed  with  certain  fac- 
ulties and  propensities  which  enable  and  cause  it  to  select 
and  imbibe  from  the  earth  and  the  air,  by  the  roots-  and  the 
leaves,  certain  salts  and  gases,  in  certain  proportions,  and 
furthermore  so  to  elaborate  them  as  to  produce  certain  quali- 
ties in  the  fruit.  This  endowment  or  peculiarity  of  func- 
tional action  is  imparted  by  nature,  and  cannot  be  changed. 

If  asked,  how  does  nature  act,  by  what  laws  is  she  gov- 
erned in  imparting  this  peculiarity,  I  ask  to  be  excused  from 
answering,  and  will  only  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
parted between  the  incipient  formation  of  the  blossom  and 
the  ripening  of  the  seed.  From  a  seed  thus  formed, — fortu- 
itously, as  some  would  say ;  by  the  necessary  operation  of 
natural  laws,  as  others  would  say, — has  sprang  all  the  varie- 
ties of  grapes,  and  of  course  of  apples  and  peaches,  that  ever 
existed.  It  is  a  very  natural,  certainly  not  an  absurd,  suppo- 
sition that  the  parent  seed  of  the  Chasselas  was  formed  and 
ripened,  and  first  vegetated,  in  Persia  or  Palestine,  2000  years 
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ago ;  that  it  was  first  discovered  in  a  forest  or  hedgC;  and 
then  tasted  precisely  as  it  now  tastes :  and  that  it  has  been 
propagated  by  cuttings  from  that  day  to  this. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  advise  horticulturists  and  all 
lovers  of  grapes  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  improving  them,  to 
any  extent,  by  cultivation ;  and  to  urge  them  to  endeavor  to 
produce  hybrid  varieties,  and  also  to  seek  such  excellent  va- 
rieties as  nature  forms,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  vast  field  of 
her  operations.  Let  no  one  pass  near  a  wild  grape  vine, 
north  of  latitude  fort}'',  when  its  fruit  is  ripe,  without  exam- 
ining and  tasting  it ;  and  if  he  finds  it  large,  abundant  on 
the  vine,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  let  him  stick  down  a  stake 
and  secure  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  speaking  of  the  Summer  White  grape, 
says — "  It  ripens  in  the  last  of  July,  and  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember ;  I  have  gathered  some  of  this  variety  in  the  woods 
decidedly  superior  to  the  Isabella  grape."  Why  did  not  the 
man  stick  down  a  stake,  or  mark  the  nearest  tree,  and  blaze 
a  road  to  it,  as  bee-hunters  do  to  a  swarm  of  bees  discovered 
in  a  tree  ?  It  would  have  been,  or  should  have  been,  called 
the  Emerson  grape ;  every  farmer's  dwelling  in  New  Eng- 
land, lower  than  the  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  would,  in 
fifty  years,  have  been  decorated  with  it :  and  future  genera- 
tions, as  remote  as  we  are  from  Darius,  would  have  blessed 
him. 

Neither  let  any  man  pass  a  shell-bark  or  a  hazel  without 
observing  and  tasting,  and  if  he  finds  the  fruit  of  either  re- 
markable for  any  excellence,  I  pray  him  to  take  note  of  it, 
and  secure  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  Walnuts 
vary  in  taste  as  well  as  size,  though  the  range  is  by  no  means 
so  Avide  as  in  grapes  and  apples. 

When  I  begun,  Mr.  Editor,  I  thought  only  of  grapes,  but 
the  course  my  pen  has  taken  leads  me  to  inquire  of  you, 
whether  the  shell-bark  can  be  propagated  by  grafting  on 
stocks  of  its  own  variety,  and  also  on  the  pig  nut  ?  I  have 
made  several  trials  to  engraft  the  shell-bark  on  the  pig  nut, 
but  have  failed  in  all.  Will  you  inform  me  if  it  can  be  done 
successfully,  and,  if  so,  what  time  should  be  chosen,  and  what 
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mode  pursued ;  by  doing  which,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
valuable  information  to  others. 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Nov.  1854. 

We  welcome  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent.  They  are 
pertinent,  and  worthy  of  consideration.  We  have  ourselves 
been  surprised,  not  only  at  the  remark  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  Fox  grape  by  cultivation 
simply,  but  at  the  remarks  of  other  writers  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  other  fruits — the  blackberry  for  instance. 
Our  correspondent  has  truly  stated  that  no  permanent  im- 
provement can  be  made  only  through  the  seed.  In  a  review 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  interesting  work  in  a  previous  volume, 
(XIII.)  the  reviewer  has  noticed  the  very  paragraph  alluded 
to  above,  in  reference  to  the  Summer  grape,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  wild  variety.  But  pre- 
suming the  old  adage,  de  gustibus  no7i,  &c.,  applied  in  Mr. 
Emerson's  case,  he  advised  cultivators  to  attempt  the  produc- 
tion of  new  kinds  from  seed.  We,  ourselves,  would  give 
much  to  see  a  white  grape  ripeimig  in  July,  and  superior  to 
the  Isabella.  It  would  be  a  treasure,  worth  to  the  public, 
practically,  more  than  Mr.  Emerson's  entire  volume. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  Mr.  Hale's  last  paragraph  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  as  we  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
grafting  walnuts  or  shell-barks.  Some  valuable  hints  will  be 
found  in  our  present  volume,  (p.  78),  where  an  experiment  is 
detailed  in  grafting  a  new  hybrid  walnut  on  the  English 
walnut.  The  operation,  however,  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
rarely  succeeds.  Mr.  Knight  wrote  an  article  upon  grafting 
the  walnut,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions^  in  which  he 
stated,  that,  "  out  of  twenty-eight  grafts  inserted,  twenty-two 
grew  well,  generally  very  vigorous,  producing  shoots  nearly 
a  yard  long.  The  grafts  were  attached  to  the  young  (annual) 
wood  of  stocks,  which  were  between  five  and  eight  feet  high, 
and  in  all  cases  were  placed  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one 
division  being,  in  some,  introduced  between  the  bark  and 
wood ;  and  both  divisions  being,  in  others,  fitted  to  the  wood 
or  bark  in  the  ordiriary  way.     Both  modes  were  equally  sue- 
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cessful.  In  each  of  these  methods  of  grafting  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  pare  away  almost  all  the  wood  of  both  the  divisions 
of  the  grafts."  Mr.  Knight  also  "  suffered  the  buds  of  both 
the  scions  and  stocks  to  grow  for  a  week  or  so  in  the  spring  ; 
then  to  destroy  all  the  young  shoots  and  foliage,  and  to  graft 
at  a  subsequent  period."  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
successful  experiment,  doubting  not  it  can  be  done  with  skil- 
ful management. — Ed. 


Art.  1Y.     Pomological  Gossip. 

The  Concord  Grape. — It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we 
again  notice  this  fine  grape  ;  but,  as  we  are  closing  up  the 
year,  and  the  Twentieth  Volume  of  our  Magazine,  we  think 
we  may  at  least  say  a  few  words  for  those  of  our  friends  who 
have  been  our  constant  readers  during  this  long  period,  and 
we  are  vain  enough  to  think,  believe  what  we  state  in  regard 
to  this  as  well  as  other  fruits.  But  we  have  little  more  to 
offer,  ourselves  ;  this  grape  is  now  well  known  everywhere — 
it  has  been  exhibited  before  various  influential  societies  the 
present  season, — it  has  been  sent  to  numerous  grape  culti- 
vators in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  requested 
specimens  from  us, — and  in,  we  believe,  every  instance,  it 
has  fully  satisfied  expectations,  and  proved  quite  equal  to  all 
that  we,  or  Mr.  Bull,  have  ever  claimed  for  it.  The  best 
evidence  of  its  excellence  is  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  it — attacks  originating  from  jealousy  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Bull  in  its  production,  and  in  the  sale  of  the 
vines.  Even  the  doings  of  the  last  session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  were  tarnished  by  an  attempt  to  injure 
its  reputation.  All  that  has  been  said,  however,  has  only  in- 
creased the  desire  to  see  and  taste  it — for  the  mass  of  culti- 
vators well  know  that  a  grape  only  "fit  for  jellies,"  as  has 
been  stated  in  regard  to  the  Concord,  would  never  require 
such  herculean  efforts  to  talk  and  write  it  down,  as  have 
been  made  with  the  latter  grape. 
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As  we  remarked  above,  we  now  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
onr  friends  to  show  them  what  oth^r  individuals  think  of 
the  Concord  beside  ourselves^  In  the  town  where  Mr.  Bull  , 
resides  there  is  a  Farmers'  Club,  composed  of  all  the  practical 
men  of  that  ancient  town,  renowned  for  its  gardens  and 
farms.  A  committee  of  this  club  was  chosen  to  examine 
the  grape  and  test  its  qualities,  and  the  following  is  their 
report : — 

"  The  Committee  upon  the  Concord  Grape  report  that  they 
have  attended  to  the  agreeable  duty  assigned  to  them,  and 
that  in  their  opinion  the  Concord  grape  possesses,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  essential  properties  of  a  perfect  grape,  beauty  of 
form  and  color,  richness  of  fragrance  and  flavor,  and  abun- 
dant juiciness.  Its  skin  is  thin  and  remarkably  free  from 
astringency.  The  vine  is  a  free  grower,  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  very  hardy  in  its  habits,  and  what  renders  it  peculiarly 
valuable  in  our  New  England  climate,  is  the  fact  that  it 
ripens  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  good  variety 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  congratulate  Mr.  Bull, 
the  producer  of  this  seedling  grape,  upon  the  success  which 
has  resulted  from  his  patience,  perseverance  and  skill,  and 
they  congratulate  the  horticulturists  of  the  country,  upon  the 
addition  of  so  fine  a  variety  to  our  native  grapes.  Your 
committee  have  partaken  of  more  than  one  bottle  of  wine 
made  from  this  grape,  but  they  assure  the  members  of  the 
club  that  they  do  not  speak  under  the  influence  of  wine 
when  they  say  that  they  know  of  no  other  grape,  in  this 
country,  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wine  as  the 
Concord  grape.     Signed  by  Jos.  Reynolds,  Secretary." 

The  Committee  were  Jos.  Reynolds,  (Proprietor  of  the 
New  England  Farmer,)  W.  W.  Wheildon,  (Editor  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Aurora,)  S.  G.  Wheeler,  Wm.  D.  Brown,  and 
Jos.  P.  Brown,  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  in  Concord. 

The  next  impartial  evidence  is  from  Horace  Greeley  of 
th«  New  York  Tribune,  well  known  for  his  independence  of 
opinion  and  firm  adherence  to  truth  : — 

"  The  Concord  Grape. — We  tested  at  our  late  State  Fair 
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several  specimens  of  the  new  Eastern  grape,  named  as  above, 
and  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  it.  The  berries  are  from 
a  fourth  to  a  third  larger  than  either  the  Isabella  or  Catawba ; 
the  bunches  are  larger  and  heavier ;  the  vine  (being  a  native 
of  Massachusetts)  is  far  hardier  than  any  rival  of  southern 
origin ;  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  three  weeks  to  a  month 
earlier.  Those  exhibited  at  our  Fair  by  Hovey  dt  Co.  of 
Boston  had  ripened  on  the  6th  of  September.  Such  qualities 
should  commend  it  to  general  adoption,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Isabella,  but  as  an  additional  resource.  The  naked 
fact  of  its  early  ripening  ought  alone  to  secure  it  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

The  general  verdict  of  those  who  tasted"  it  at  our  Fair 
seemed  to  be  that  the  new  grape  had  more  pulp  than  the 
Isabella,  and  was  not  quite  equal  in  sweetness.  We  could 
not  perceive  the  difference. 

We  trust  the  success — for  such,  in  spite  of  opposition,  it 
is — of  Mr.  Bull,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  Concord 
grape,  will  induce  a  general  search  through  our  northern 
fields  and  forests  for  native  grapes  of  decided  excellence." 

Here  is  the  truth  in  the  fewest  words — "TFe  could  not 
perceive  the  differenced  And  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Greeley,  who 
ought  not  to  know  more  of  the  merits  of  a  new  grape  than 
professed  pomologists,  has  noted  especially  one  of  the  most 
important  qualities  of  the  Concord — and  that  very  quality 
denied  to  it  by  horticulturists.  He  says,  "  Such  qualities 
should  commend  it  to  general  adoption,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Isabella,  but  as  an  additional  resource."  Yet  some 
writers  have  gravely  stated  that  it  would  answer  very  well 
for  the  New  England  States,  where  the  Isabella  would  not 
ripen!  Truly,  there  is  a  remarkable  fastidiousness  in  regard 
to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  If  we  had  only  the  Bartlett 
pear  under  cultivation,  and  a  new  variety,  nearly  equal  to  it, 
were  introduced,  ripening  just  one  month  earlier,  the  pomo- 
logical world  would  run  crazy  ;  but  a  new  grape,  admitted  by 
everybody  to  be  superior  in  size,  beauty,  productiveness  and 
hardiness  to  the  Isabella,  four  weeks  earlier,  and  at  least  nearly 
equal  to  it  by  those  who  think  the  least  of  it,  is  considered  as 
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only  valuable  for  ^'■Northern  sections''^ !  What  would  be  the 
value  of  a  new  strawberry,  ripening  four  weeks  before  the 
Early  Virginia?  Or  a  new  peach,  maturing  one  month  be-' 
fore  the  Early  York  ?     We  wait  for  a  reply. 

Further  evidence  we  have  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York 
state,  who  requested  us  to  forward  him  a  few  specimens  for 
trial : — ^• 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  two  clusters  that  you  kindly  sent  me 
of  the  Concord  Grape,  did  not  keep  longer.  They  gave  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  every  good  judge  of  fruit,  said  they 
tvere  decidedly  better  than  the  Isabella. —  Yours,  J.  D.  Inger- 
soL,  Ilion,  New  York,  October,  1854." 

We  might  multiply  these  recommendations  indefinitely. 
We  do  not  bring  them  forward  now  to  establish  the  quality 
of  this  grape  ;  but  only  to  show  in  strong  contrast  the  deter- 
mined efforts  of  some  parties  to  defame  both  Mr.  Bull  and 
his  favorite  grape. 

A  Budget  of  Errors. — 'Not  long  since  our  friend  Barry 
undertook  to  show  up  our  errors.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  show 
up  his  ;  and  though  it  is  a  duty  we  dislike,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  do  so.     He  thus  notices  the  Concord  grape  : — 

"T/ie  Concord  Grape. — Numerous  correspondents  write  us 
that  they  were  disappointed  at  not  finding  an  expression  of 
our  opinion  of  this  fruit,  in  the  October  number.  We  will 
give  it  now.  It  was  presented,  in  large  quantities,  before  the 
Pomological  Society  at  Boston,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  it  carefully  at  home,  Mr.  Bull  having  politely 
sent  us  a  box  of  them.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  grape,  both 
bunch  and  berry  resembling  the  Isabella  in  appearance,  save 
that  the  bunch  is  usually  more  compact  and  the  berry  rounder 
and  has  a  thicker  coat  of  bloom.  It  has  the  same  foxy  per- 
fume and  flavor  of  the  Isabella,  but  stronger ;  when  a  few 
berries  are  eaten,  a  prickling  sensation  is  })roduced  on  the 
tongue.  This  has  been  remarked  by  all  who  have  tested  it, 
as  far  as  we  know.  It  is  very  juicy,  and  we  think  will  prove 
to  be  an  excellent  wine  grape.  For  the  table,  however,  we 
do  not  consider  it  equal  in  quality  to  the  Isabella :  and  in 
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this  opinion  nearly  all  disinterested  parties,  whom  we  have 
conversed  with,  agree.  It  was  tested  and  compared  with 
the  Isabella,  at  Boston,  grown  at  Weston,  not  far  from  Con- 
cord ;  and  not  one  on  the  committee  considered  it  as  good. 
We  have  again  compared  it  with  Isabellas  grown  here,  and 
the  latter  has  been  imanimonsly  pronounced  superior. 

Yet  we  regard  the  grape  as  an  important  acquisition,  as 
ripening  earlier  than  either  the  Catawba  or  Isabella,  and 
therefore  likely  to  furnish  northern  sections  with  a  grape, 
where  heretofore  no  good  grapes  have  ripened.  It  may  be 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  but  not  more,  we  think  ; 
for  ripe  Isabellas,  fully  ripe  and  excellent^  grown  within  ten 
miles  or  less  of  Concord,  were  shown  beside  it  at  Boston. 
The  location,  however,  must  have  been  a  very  favorable 
one  ;  for  most  people  seemed  surprised  to  see  it  ripe  so  early, 
and  some,  Mr.  Hovey  included,  asserted  very  positively  that 
they  were  not  Isabellas  but  veritable  Concords.  Mr.  Hovey 
adhered  to  this  opinion,  we  believe,  until  he  went  out  to 
Weston  and  examined  the  vine  from  which  the  Isabellas 
were  gathered.  From  this,  one  would  suppose  that  there  is 
a  great  similarity  between  the  two  grapes ;  and  so  there  is  ; 
but  the  form  and  flavor  are  both  ditferent,  as  we  have  already 
said,  and  the  canes  of  the  Concord  are  much  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

We  believe  the  merits  of  this  grape  have  been  exaggerated. 
It  has  been  described  as  being  '■free  from  all  pulp,''  and  of  a 
very  rich  and  luscious  flavor.  Mr.  Bull  himself,  however, 
described  it  as  having  '  very  little  pulp,'  which  is  nearer  the 
truth.  We  think  it  will,  with  the  same  treatment,  be  about 
the  size  of  the  Isabella.  It  appears  to  have  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, likely  to  escape  mildew  and  other  diseases  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  quality.  On  the 
whole,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Bull  on  his  successful  attempt  at 
raising  seedling  grapes ;  it  affords  him  ample  encouragement 
to  continue  his  labors  in  this  direction." 

Here  are  two  or  three  errors.  In  the  first  place  we  never 
"  very  positively  asserted"  that  the  Isabellas  he  alludes  to 
were  Concords.     We  did,  however,  positively  assert,  and  we 
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do  now  positively  assert,  that  the  Isabellas,  so  called,  exhib- 
ited from  Weston,  were  not  Isabellas.  In  the  second  place 
we  have  never  changed  our.  opinion  ;  and  what  is  more,  \vp 
have  never  been  to  Weston  to  see  the  vine  from  which  the 
Isabellas  were  gathered.  We  did,  however,  pay  the  owner 
of  it,  Mr.  Cutter,  one  dollar  for  a  little  plant  to  set  out  in  our 
collection,  which  he  duly  brought  to  us. 

And  now,  as  Mr.  Barry  did  not  tell  only  half  of  the  story 
about  the  Concord  we  will  finish  it.  Mr.  Barry  was  one  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Pomological  Society  to  examine  American 
fruits.  This  committee  attended  to  their  duty,  and  after  tast- 
ing the  Concord  examined  the  Isabellas ;  but  although  there 
were  fine  specimens  grown  in  Boston,  where  they  are  always 
two  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  country,  there  were  none  ripe 
enough  to  eat.  Fortunately  for  the  committee,  Mr.  Cutter 
of  Weston,  Mass.,  had  just  that  moment  brought  in  some 
grapes  which  he  called  Isabellas,  (this  was  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember,) splendid  specimens,  fully  ripe.  The  committee 
tasted  them,  and  pronounced  them  better  than  the  Concord, 
and  quite  as  early,  as  they  were  as  sweet  as  the  veritable 
Concords  of  Mr.  Bull.  It  so  happened  that  we  were  absent 
at  our  residence  in  Cambridge  at  the  time,  but  upon  our  visit 
to  the  Society's  pavilion,  we  found  quite  an  excitement,  and 
the  welcome  news  that  the  Isabella  was  not  only  better,  but 
earlier  than  the  Concord.  These  grapes  we  had  not  seen,  as 
they  were  not  on  the  table  the  day  previous;  we  proceeded 
to  examine  them,  and  at  once  pronounced  them  not  to  be 
Isabellas ;  so  certain  were  we  that  they  were  not  that  old 
and  well  known  variety,  that  we  hivited  Mr.  J.  F.  Allen  of 
Salem  to  examine  them,  and  give  us  his  opinion.  He  at 
once  concurred  with  us,  and  further  stated  that  if  they  were 
Isabellas  "  he  did  not  know  what  an  Isabella  was."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Mr.  Allen's  judgment  about  grapes  will  not 
be  called  in  question.  But,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  he  offered 
to  send  the  next  day  a  bunch  of  his  Isabellas,  grown  in  his 
cold  grapery.  They  were  duly  received,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  invited  gentlemen  to  examine  the 
Weston  Isabellas,  Mr.  Allen's  Isabellas,    and  the  Concords 
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together.  But,  sorry  as  we  are  to  state  it,  not  one  of  the 
persons  present,  inchiding  Mr.  Barry,  ventured  to  express  an 
opinion,  so  fearful  that  they  might  say  something  that  would 
derange  the  tactics  of  the  opposition.  And  thus,  after  all 
Mr.  Allen's  pains  to  enlighten  the  pomologists  present,  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  the  Isabellas  from  Weston,  no  in- 
formation was  elicited.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Barry  have 
expressed  an  opinion,  able  as  he  was  to  give  it,  with  the 
grapes  before  him,  and  not  wait  until  his  return  home  to  tell 
what  "  we  think,"  and  what  "  we  believe,"  and  finally,  "  on 
the  whole,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Bull  on  his  successful  attempt 
at  raising  seedling  grapes,"  not  equal  to  the  Isabella!  This 
is  what  we  should  term  "progressing  backwards."  This  is 
the  whole  story.     It  is  hard  work  to  sit  on  two  stools. 

The  Wilkinson  Pear. — Since  the  description  of  this  pear 
appeared  in  our  pages,  we  have  received  the  following  note 
upon  it,  with  specimens  of  the  fruit,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  of 
Salem,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  pomologists : — 

"  I  observe  in  your  last  Magazine  an  account  of  the  Wilkin- 
son pear,  which  I  consider  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
native  pear  we  possess ;  but,  in  order  to  produce  it  as  per  the 
sample  sent,  requires  a  stronger  and  more  retentive  soil  than 
the  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bosc,  or  Bloodgood.  In  my 
place  at  North  Salem,  grown  upon  a  light  sandy  loam,  this 
variety  as  well  as  the  Lewis  were  generally  small,  and  ex- 
ceedingly variable  in  size,  &c.  The  within  pears  have 
always  grown  of  this  size  in  the  stronger  loam  at  my  garden 
in  the  city. —  Yours,  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  October  14,  1854." 

The  Lewis  Pear. — We  are  glad  to  see  this  fine  old  native 
variety  attracting  more  attention.  Well  cultivated,  it  is  a 
fine  winter  pear,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Winter  Nelis. 
Mr.  Ives  informs  us  that  "  not  one  fruit  in  twenty  of  the 
Lewis  that  he  has  heretofore  grown  on  Dearborn  street,  Sa- 
lem, would  ripen  well — but  in  his  garden  in  the  city,  on  the 
same  tree  with  the  Wilkinson,  they  are  all  fine,  and  of  good 
size."  It  is  late  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  our  young  trees 
heretofore  have  produced  such  "buttons"  of  fruit  that  we 
thought  very  little  of  it.     This  season  the  crop  was  light, 
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and  the  specimens  full  as  large  as  the  Nelis  or  Lawrence  ; 
they  are  now  beginning  to  ripen,  and  are  truly  delicious. 
As  Ave  have  hinted  beforii,  pear  trees,  particularly  some 
sorts,  must  have  age  before  they  show  their  true  character- 
istics. 

Perpetual  Strawberries. — Two  or  three  years  since,  Mr. 
Peabody,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  succeeded  in  raising  Hovey's 
Seedling  strawberries  from  spring  till  fall,  and  his  success 
was  attributed  to  his  peculiar  mode  of  culture,  an  account  of 
which  he  published  in  the  Soil  of  the  South,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  Editors.  But  it  appears  that  in  California  our 
Boston  Pine  is  as  perpetual  there,  Avithout  any  particular 
culture,  as  the  Seedling  is  in  Georgia.  Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Osborn,  of  San  Jose,  writes  us  under  date  of  September 
20th,  that  a  lot  of  Boston  Pine  plants  sent  him  by  Messrs. 
Ho vey  &/ Co.,  last  December,  ''are  now  and  have  been  in 
full  bearing."  The  California  Farmer  also  states  that  "sev- 
eral bowls  of  superb  Boston  Pine  strawberries  were  exhibited 
at  their  office,  Oct.  5th,  from  J.  L.  Sanford,  Shell  Mound, 
Alameda  Co."  Presuming  the  first  fruit  would  ripen  in  April, 
this  would  give  full  six  months  for  the  strawberry  season. 
No  cultivation,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Georgia  or  California,  would  make  the  Boston  Pine  and 
Hovey's  Seedling,  perpetual  bearers. 

The  Graham  Grape. — This  new  variety  was  exhibited  at 
the  late  session  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  our 
city,  and  we  regret  that  Ave  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
taste  it,  being  absent  Avhen  the  Committee  were  examining 
the  fruit.  It  is  Avell  spoken  of,  and  may  prove  a  valuable 
variety. 

British  Pomological  Society. — A  new  association  under 
this  name  has  recently  been  formed  in  London,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Pomological  Science  in  Great  Britain.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  Regent  street,  July  10th,  Avhen  Mr. 
Rivers  (nurseryman,)  Avas  called  to  the  chair.  The  folloAV- 
ing  resolution  Avas  carried  unanimously : — 

"  That  the  society  shall  have  for  its  objects  the  promotion 
generally  of  fruit  culture  in  the  British  dominions.     That  it 
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shall  especially  direct  attention  to  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  examining  and  reporting  on  their  merits, 
and  endeavoring  to  Classify  the  Fruits  of  Great  Britain,  the 
European  Continent  and  America." 

It  was  then  proposed,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Sir 
Jos.  Paxton,  Knt.,  shall  be  President  of  the  Society. 

Robert  Stanbury,  H.  B.  Ker,  and  Thos.  Ingram,  Esqrs. 
Vice  Presidents. 

Mr.  John  Spencer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  T.  Rivers,  R.  Hogg,  G.  W.  Johnson,  G.  McEwen, 
J.  B.  Whiting,  Mr.  Powell,  Chas.  Turner,  J.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Malleson,  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr. 
Lowe,  Committee  of  Management. 

The  Society  embraces  a  wide  field,  "  Great  Britain,  the 
European  Continent,  and  America."  We  welcome  its  for- 
mation as  a  great  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  Pomological 
knowledge,  but  we  would  suggest  that  the  classification  of 
the  European  fruits  is  sufficient  to  begin  with,  and  if  one 
generation  of  the  members  accomplish  this  satisfactorily, 
then  they  may  take  up  the  American  fruits.  With  all  due 
deference,  however,  to  the  good  intentions  of  our  transatlantic 
cultivators,  we  suspect  American  Pomological  writers  will 
have  a  larger  part  of  the  European  fruits,  worth  having,  not 
only  classified,  but  described,  accurately  figured,  and  the 
choicest  of  them  beautifully  drawn  and  colored,  before  this 
new  Society  gets  well  under  way. 

The  Philadelphia  Pear. — This  new  native  variety,  which 
has  been  known  around  Philadelphia  as  the  Latch  pear,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Brinckle  in  the  Horticulturist,  under  the 
above  name.  A  single  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  Boston,  but 
we  accidentally  overlooked  it.  When  well  cultivated  it 
attains  the  size  of  the  Bartlett,  Dr.  Brinckle's  best  specimen 
weighing  eleven  ounces.  It  is  of  roundish,  ovate  form,  yel- 
lowish skin,  with  a  long  stem.  "  Flesh,  not  of  the  finest 
texture,  but  moderately  fine,  yellowish  white,  buttery.  Fla- 
vor, saccharine,  perfumed,  delicious."     Ripe  in  September. 
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The  tree  originated  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  in  1832.  It  began  to 
bear  in  1840,  and  has  continued  to  bear  regularly  ever  since. 

New  English  Strawberries. — Quite  an  accession  has  re- 
cently been  made  to  the  varieties  of  strawberries  in  cultiva- 
tion in  England.  No  less  than  five  new  sorts  are  advertised 
for  sale  ;  their  names  are  as  follows  : — Omar  Pacha,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Nimrod,  Sir  Harry,  Admiral  Dundas,  (Myatt's,)  Scar- 
let Nonpareil,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  These  are  all  announced 
as  very  superior  strawberries,  and  some  of  them  larger  than 
the  British  Q,ueen.  We  shall  notice  them  again,  when  they 
have  had  further  trial. 

Supplementary  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society. — A  small  pamphlet  of  28  pages  was 
published  in  August,  1853,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  new  fruits 
proved  in  the  Society's  garden  since  the  publication  of  the 
third  edition  in  1842,  together  with  such  additional  syno- 
nyms as  have  been  discovered.  It  is  stated  in  the  prefatory 
remarks  that  the  "  materials  for  this  Supplement  have  been 
limited  in  consequence  of  unfavorable  springs."  And  on  this 
account  some  of  the  best  pomologists  thought  it  not  desirable 
to  attempt  publishing  one  till  a  good  fruit  season  should  occur : 
but  the  council  of  the  Society  thought  otherwise,  and  ac- 
cordingly this  Supplement  was  prepared.  We  think  if  Mr. 
Thompson's  advice  had  been  followed  it  would  have  been 
more  creditable  to  the  Society  ;  for  certainly  a  more  meagre 
show  of  proved  varieties,  in  a  period  of  eleven  years,  was 
never  made  by  any  similar  association,  having  the  same 
means  at  their  command.  The  whole  additional  varieties 
which  have  been  proved  in  the  garden  is  not  over  thirty. 
Such  kinds  as  Fondaate  de  Noel,  Belle  Epine  Dumas,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Bonne  des  Zees,  Doyenne  Boussock,  &c.,  which 
are,  apparently,  old  with  us,  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Socie- 
ty's Collection,  only  from  their  reputed  character,  (marked 
R.  C.)  Other  familiar  varieties  with  us,  such  as  Beurre 
Superfin,  Grand  Soliel,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  &c.,  are  only 
named,  without  any  description  or  remark  that  the  fruit  is 
even  known.  We  think  our  American  pomologists  may 
safely  say,  after  studying  this  Supplement,  that   we  have 
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done  more  in  the  eleven  years  past,  in  proving,  identifying, 
and  describing  foreign  pears,  than  the  HorticuUural  Society 
of  London  since  they  published  their  second  Catalogue  in 
1832.     Only  three  cherries  are  added  to  the  list  since  1842. 

The  Oswego  Beurre^  Pear. — This  very  fine  variety  does 
not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  We  suspect  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  ripening  as  it  does  at  a 
good  season,  and  keeping  well.  The  owner  of  the  original 
tree  writes  us  that  this  year  it  produced  twenty  bushels  of 
fruit.  It  is  as  high  flavored  as  Gansell's  Bergamot,  and 
about  the  same  size. 

American  tact  for  Fruits,  and  the  Progress  of  Pomo- 
logical Knowledge  in  England. — We  have  above  given 
some  account  of  the  formation  of  a  new  English  Pomological 
Society.  That  there  is  abundant  need  of  such  an  Association 
is  apparent  to  every  reader  of  the  English  Gardening  papers. 
Witness  the  following  from  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  edited 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent : — 

"  Blackberries. — We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
New  Rochelle  Blackberry.  Many  kinds  of  Rubus  inhabit 
the  United  States,  and  are  said  to  be  good  for  table  ;  but 
they  have  never  yet  found  favor  in  Europe,  where  men's 
tastes  are  more  refined  (!)  than  in  the  New  World." 

This  accounts  for  the  Concord  grape  being  considered  "on- 
ly fit  for  jellies,"  by  some  of  our  grape  cultivators.  But, 
seriously,  how  will  the  new  Pomological  Society  ever  be 
able  to  classify  our  American  fruits  if  the  members  show 
such  lamentable  ignorance  of  them  as  is  contained  in  the 
above  paragraph  ?  Mr.  Rivers  very  truly  remarks,  in  the 
Horticulturist,  that  he  thinks  it  very  probable  they  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  this  idea,  solely,  he  believes,  from  a 
"  sort  of  John-Bullish  selfsufficiency,  which,  as  has  happened 
in  other  matters,  I  trust  will  be  cured  by  your  activity  in 
shaming  us  into  a  like  course."  Mr.  Rivers  is  about  the 
only  nurseryman  in  England  who  has  thought  our  best 
American  fruits  worthy  of  introduction.  We  have  no  doubt 
his  good  judgment  and  energy  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  will 
bring  him  an  ample  reward. 
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American  Pomological  Society. — The  report  of  the  third 
session  of  this  Society,  held  in  Boston  in  September  last,  has 
not  yet  been  issued,  and  we  have  not  therefore  been  able  to 
give  a  correct  account  of  what  was  done.  A  very  imperfect 
newspaper  report  has  been  extensively  copied  into  various 
agricultural  papers,  but  so  incomplete,  that  we  could  not  offer 
it  to  our  readers,  preferring  to  wait  a  little,  and  have  the  au- 
thentic report  itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  issued 
more  promptly,  in  order  that  it  might  supersede  the  necessity 
of  relying  upon  such  hasty  and  erroneous  reports  as  have  al- 
ready appeared. 

To  show  the  importance  of  correct  and  truthful  reports,  we 
annex  the  following  discussion  on  the  Boston  Pear ;  giving 
the  report  as  it  has  appeared  in  various  journals,  and  the  re- 
marks as  they  were  actually  made  : — 

'■^Boston  Pear. — Mr.  Cabot  gave  his  experience  of  it,  but 
no  opinion.  When  he  first  tasted  it,  he  thought  it  as  good  as 
the  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa ;  at  other  times  he  had  seen  it 
when  he  would  not  have  known  it." — (Report  in  Boston 
Courier  and  other  journals.) 

Mr.  Cabot's  remarks  were  substantially  as  follows : — 

''  The  first  time  I  tasted  it,  I  thought  it  first  rate,  strongly 
resembling  the  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa  in  form,  with  red  in 
the  sun ;  that  the  two  succeeding  years  specimens  I  tasted 
were  indifferent  in  quality,  and  seemed  to  vary  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance from  those  first  seen  ;  that  the  fruit  the  present  year 
was  as  good  as  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  was  very  excellent ; 
that  its  inferiority  in  the  two  years  above  mentioned  has 
been  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  the  speci- 
mens grew  on  young  trees  in  the  nursery  rows ;  that  the 
Boston  pear  this  year  was  a  better  pear,  without  at  all  resem- 
bling it,  than  the  Tyson,  taking  this  last  as  a  standard." — 
(From  Mr.  Cabot's  Ma?iuscript  copy.) 

Every  reader  can  make  his  own  comments,  and  judge 
from  this,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  have  been 
published  as  the  proceedings  of  the  Pomological  Society. 
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Art.  V.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants,  figured  in  Foreign  Periodicals ;  ivith 
descriptions  of  those  introduced  to,  or  originated  in,  Avier- 
ican  Collections. 

LoPEziA  MACROPHYLLA. — This  iiGw  and  fuchsia-like  plant, 
recently  noticed  under  this  head,  is  now  in  bloom  in  our  col- 
lection, and  proves  a  very  fine  addition  to  our  late  autumnal 
greenhouse  plants.  It  attains  about  the  height  of  three  feet, 
with  foliage  similar  to  some  of  the  broad-leaved  fuchsias,  and 
with  terminal  heads  of  deep  rosy  crimson  blossoms.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  easy  cultivation  and  flowers  freely  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  house. 

New  Pompone  Chrysanthemums. — The  perfection  to  which 
this  beautiful  flower  has  been  brought  by  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian florists,  would  seem  almost  to  defy  further  improvement; 
but  perfection,  after  all,  in  any  flower  is  a  great  way  off",  at 
least  so  it  appears  with  the  chrysanthemum.  Some  of  the 
new  kinds  of  the  last  year  have  been  superbly  in  flower,  and 
among  them  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  beauty :  two  Yel- 
low in  particular.  Nonsuch  and  Stella  ;  the  latter  with  the 
edges  of  the  petals  so  nicely  cut  that  the  flower  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  deeply  fringed.  Mad.  de  Vatry  and  several 
others  are  also  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties. 

256.  Franci'sca    exi'mia  Scheid.      Beautiful    Francisca. 

( Schrophulariacege. )     Brazil, 

A  hothouse  shrub;  growing  two  feet  high;  with  lilac  flowers  ;  appearing  in  March  ;  increased  by 
cuttings;  grown  in  leaf  mould  and  sand.    Bot.  Reg.,  1S54,  pi.  4790. 

A  beautiful  and  free  flowering  species  of  the  Francisca, 
with  broad  lanceolate,  sub-coriaceous,  opaque  leaves,  and 
terminal  clusters  of  four  or  five  flowers  of  purplish  lilac,  fading 
to  white.  It  was  introduced  to  Brussels  by  M.  de  Jonghe, 
and  more  recently  into  British  collections.  [Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

257.  Garde^nia  globo^sa  Hockstett.     GLOBE-rRuiTED  Gar- 

denia.    (Rubiacese.)     Natal. 

a  greenhouse  plant ;  growing  two  feet ;  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  summer;  increased 
by  cuttings  ;  grown  in  light  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1S51,  pi.  4791. 
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This  pretty  species  of  the  Gardenia  is  from  Natal,  South 
Africa.  It  is  a  greenhouse  shrub,  much  branched,  with  oppo- 
site, coriaceous  leaves,  and^  terminal  white  flowers,  bell-, 
shaped,  and  very  fragrant.  It  will  be  a  fine  addition  to  the 
gardenias,  as  it  flowers  freely  in  the  greenhouse.  {Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 

258.  Bu'ddlea  cri'spa  Benth.     Crisped-leaved  Buddlea. 

( Schrophulariacese. )     Himal'aya. 

A  half  hardy  shrub  ;  growing  ten  feet  high ;  with  lilac  and  white  flowers ;  appearing  in  spring  ; 
increased  by  layers  and  cuttings  ;  grown  on  any  good  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4793. 

Raised  from  "Seed,  sent  from  Western  Himalaya,  where  it 
was  found  at  an  elevation  of  5500  to  7500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  England  it  proves  a  very  desirable 
shrub,  growing  and  flourishing  freely  with  the  protection  of  a 
wall :  and  flowering  there  "  from  the  beginning  of  February 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  scenting  the  atmosphere  around 
with  its  fragrance."  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense 
spikes,  which  from  their  number  form  panicles,  and  are  of  a 
lilac  shade  with  a  white  eye.  Undoubtedly  it  will  stand  our 
winters  south  of  Philadelphia,  where  it  would  be  a  fine  addi- 
tion to  our  collections.     [Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

259.  Cle'matis  barbella^ta  Edgeworth.  Beard-letted 
Travellers'  Joy.  (Ranunculaceee.)  Western  Hima- 
laya. 

A  climbing  plant;  growing  ten  feet  hi^h  ;  with  purple  flowers;  appearing  in  spring;  increased 
by  seeds  and  layers  ;  grown  in  imy  good  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mai.,  1Sj4,  pi.  4794. 

A  handsome  Himalaya  species,  found  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet,  and  probably  hardy  in  our  climate,  as  it  has 
proved  so  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  habit  it  resembles  the 
C.  montana,  and  flowers  at  the  same  time.  It  has  large 
chocolate  colored  flowers,  with  cream  colored  borders  to  the 
sepals,  and  contrasts  prettily  with  other  species,  [t  is  a  free 
bloomer.     {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

260.  Cassiope    fastigia^ta    Don.     Fastigiated   Cassiope. 

( Ericaceae.  J     Himalaya. 

A  hardy  shrub  ;  growing  two  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  spring  ;  increased  by 
layers  and  seeds  ;  grown  in  heath  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4796. 
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"  In  general  habit  this  charming  plant  has  much  affinity 
with  Cassiope  (Andromeda)  tetragona  of  Arctic  Europe  and 
America ;  but  it  is  a  larger  plant,  far  more  beautiful,  and  has 
leaves  of  quite  a  different  and  peculiar  structure,  having  a 
white,  silvery,  finely  contracted  margin,  and  a  deep  and 
broad  keel  furrowed  on  the  back."  It  was  found  at  an  ele- 
vation of  13,000  feet,  and  we  think  will  prove  entirely  hardy 
in  our  latitude,  though  this  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is 
beautiful  enough  to  demand  speedy  introduction,  {Bot. 
Mag.,  July.J 

261.  Spir^^a    grandflo^ra    Hooker.       Large    flowered 

Spir^a.     ('Rosacese.)     China. 

a  hardy  shrub  ;  growing  four  feet  high  ;  with  white  flowers  ;  appearing  in  spring  ;  increased  by 
layers  ;  grown  in  any  light  rich  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1854,  pi.  4795. 

This  is  one  of  the  later  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Fortune  in  his 
wanderings  in  China,  and  will  rank  with  the  Weigelia  among 
elegant  shrubs.  It  is  the  only  large  flowered  species  that  has 
been  introduced  ;  the  blossoms  being  as  large  as  the  Syringa. 
The  habit  and  foliage  are  those  of  an  Amelanchier,  to  which 
genus  Mr.  Fortune  referred  it,  calling  it  A.  racemosa.  It  is 
a  remarkable  species  and  extremely  different  from  any  hitherto 
described.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  terminal 
racemes,  bearing  six  or  eight  large  conspicuous  white  flowers. 
It  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  hardy  as  the  Weigelia.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  July.) 

262.  Rhodode'ndron   citri^num    Hasskarl.     Citron-flow- 

ered Rhododendron.     (Ericaceae.)     Java. 

a  greenhouse  shrub  ;  growing  two  feet  high  ;  wiih  yellowish  flowers  ;  appearing  in  sprin?  ; 
increased  by  layers  and  seeds  ;  grown  in  heath  soil.    Bot.  Mag.,  1S54,  pi.  4797. 

A  charming  greenhouse  shrub  with  evergreen  leaves  two 
inches  long,  resembling  those  of  a  Kalmia,  and  small,  campan- 
ulate  pale  yellow  flowers.  It  was  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Java,  at  an  elevation  of  9700  feet,  where  it  inhabits  the  trunks 
of  old  trees.  Its  delicate  foliage,  beautiful  yellow  flowers  and 
dwarf  habit  class  it  with  the  Azalea  as  a  greenhouse  plant. 
It  must  be  considered  a  great  acquisition,  as  most  of  the 
Rhododendrons  are  such  huge  growers,  that  they  occupy  too 
much  space  for  indoor  cultivation.     {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  A  Complete  Manual  for  the  CuUivation  of  the 
Straiuherry,  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties  ;  also, 
Notices  of  the  Raspberry ,  Blackberry,  Cwrant,  Goose- 
berry, and  Grape  ;  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation, 
and  the  Selection  of  the  best  Varieties.  By  R.  G.  Pardee. 
1vol.  12mo,  144  pages.    New  York:  1854. 

This  small  manual  on  the  culture  of  the  strawberry,  &.C., 
by  Mr.  Pardee,  was  overlooked  in  the  reviews  in  our  last  No. 
It  appears  to  be  a  good  work  for  those  who  need  information 
on  the  growth  of  the  strawberry  in  a  limited  way ;  it  is 
written  in  a  plain,  familiar  style,  and  contains  the  author's 
own  experience,  though  the  views  of  other  cultivators  are 
added  in  an  appendix. 

The  culture  of  the  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
operations  in  gardening  :  every  body  can  raise  a  good  crop  ; 
but  all  cannot  raise  large  specimens.  The  object  of  the  au- 
thor is  to  show  how  the  latter  can  be  done  in  a  successful 
manner ;  and  he  goes  into  the  usual  details  of  Situation,  Soil, 
Manures,  Watering,  Mulching,  Winter  Protection,  Renewing 
the  Beds,  &c.  Each  subject  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it,  the 
whole  concluding  with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  best  kinds. 

Mr.  Pardee  does  not  recommend  the  use  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nures for  the  strawberry.  He  thinks  finer  fruit  can  be  raised 
without  it.  In  its  place  he  would  use  "leaf-mould,  decom- 
posed turf  or  peat,  muck,  ashes,  lime,  (fcc,"  and  he  thinks 
that  "  few  good  soils  need  enriching  at  all  for  the  strawberry." 
This  may  be  true,  but  so  far  as  our  experience  goes — the 
experience  of  twenty-five  years — we  are  sure  that  fine  fruit 
of  the  largest  size  cannot  be  abundantly  raised  without  a  good 
soil  well  manured.  The  objection  to  manures,  because  they 
stimulate  the  vines,  is  founded  in  error ;  error  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  applying  manures  according  to  the  analysis  of 
the  dead  plants.  There  can  be  no  fine  fruit  when  there  is 
not  a  good  growth  of  the  vine,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
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wood  made  in  a  fruit  tree  without  leaves.  The  whole  prem- 
ises are  wrong  ;  and  whoever  attempts  to  raise  fine  strawber- 
ries without  manure,  (or  its  equivalent,  guano,)  will  signally 
fail.  Mr.  Pardee  recommends  a  solution  of  glauber  salts, 
potash,  soda,  &c.,  to  be  applied  to  the  plants  every  ten  days 
or  so  ;  this  mixture  may  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  but  it 
savors  too  much  of  empiricism  to  find  a  place  in  a  Treatise 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  other  directions  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry 
are  valuable,  and,  with  the  above  single  exception,  the  vol- 
ume is  a  useful  work  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  commencing 
the  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  descriptions  of  the 
S3veral  varieties,  though  the  author  differs  from  us  in  his  esti- 
mate of  their  value,  are  generally  correct.  The  six  kinds  Mr. 
Pardee  thinks  the  best,  are  Hovey's  SeedHng,  Burr's  New 
Pine,  Munroe  Scarlet,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Longworth's  Pro- 
lific, and  Walker's  Seedling.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
first,  however,  the  author  has  had  but  little  experience,  as 
they  have  been  introduced  since  1850  and  1851. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  contains  some  useful 
hints  on  the  smaller  fruits.  Among  grapes  the  only  two 
kinds  noticed  are  the  Isabella  and  Catav/ba.  The  Diana  is 
probably  unknown  to  the  cultivators  around  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Foreign  JVotices. 

British  Pomological  Society. — This  new  Society  held  its  first  exhi- 
bition in  London,  Nov.  6th,  when  there  was  a  very  fine  display  of  fruit. 
The  following  report  we  copy  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle : — 

This  new  Society  had  an  exhibition  of  fruit  on  this  occasion,  consistino- 
chiefly  of  pears  and  apples,  of  which  there  were  said  to  be  about  2000 
specimens.  There  were  also  a  dish  of  grapes  and  some  peaches.  Speci- 
mens of  a  yellow  peach,  called  the  Apricot  peach,  raised  from  a  stone 
brought  from  Italy,  in  1844,  by  Col.  Salway,  attracted  much  attention.  The 
sort  from  which  it  was  raised  is  said  to  ripen  in  Italy  the  middle  of  October. 
The  specimens  exhibited  were  gathered  from  the  seedling  tree  on  a  wall  in 
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Col.  Salway's  garden  on  the  3d  inst. ;  the  flesh  parted  freely  from  the  stone, 
and  is  of  a  deep  orange  color,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  sweetness,  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  prussic  acid  flavor  so  often  prevalent  in  late  peaches. 
Their  smell  was  like  that  of  a  ripe  tipricot,  and  very  powerful.  This  peach 
will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  if  its  flavor  is  always  equal  to 
that  of  the  specimens  exhibited.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  the  Frog- 
more  Gardens,  that  it  was  equally  good  last  autumn,  although  the  season 
was,  as  is  well  known,  very  cool  and  moist.  Some  specimens  of  a  new  late 
yellow  Pavie  or  Clingstone  peach  from  Bordeaux,  called  Pavie  Genisaut, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Rivers,  ripened  in  a  house  with  gentle  heat,  were  found  to 
be  dry  and  worthless.  "Mountain"  peaches  from  Holland,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Webber,  of  Covent  Garden,  and  said  by  them  to  have  been  sent  to 
them  via  Hamburgh  nearly  a  month  ago,  were  too  far  gone  to  judge  of  their 
quality ;  they  were  freestones,  and  Mr.  Webber  said  that  both  last  year  and 
this  they  had  found  them  of  great  excellence,  far  exceeding  the  Catharine 
peach  in  goodness,  and  coming  in  about  the  same  time.  Messrs.  Webber 
likewise  exhibited  some  fine  Chaumontel  and  other  pears  from  Jersey. 
Among  the  pears,  by  far  too  numeious  to  particularize  in  this  report,  were 
some  from  G.  Unthank,  Esq.,  of  Limerick ;  these  seemed  to  show  that  the 
soft,  humid  climate  of  Ireland,  more  particularly  that  of  the  south,  is  as 
favorable  as  that  of  Jersey  for  the  cultivation  of  pears.  In  Mr.  Unthank's 
collection  were  a  Beurre  Ranee,  weighing  18  oz.,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme^ 
17  oz..  Old  Colmar,  10  oz.,  Beurr6  Diel,  14  oz.,  Josephine  de  Malines,  7  oz., 
Swsette  de  Bavay,  8  oz.,  and  Easter  Beurre,  13  oz.  Fine  specimens  of 
Beurre  Clairgeau  were  exhibited  from  the  garden  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of 
Redlea£  As  this  new  pear  is  quite  a  "  lion  "  in  Belgium  and  France,  and 
has  been  much  talked  of  in  this  country,  considerable  interest  was  created 
in  testing  and  tasting  their  quality — they  were  quite  fit  for  the  table,  large 
aad  very  beautiful,  no  pear,  perhaps,  equal  to  them  in  that  respect,  being 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  fine  clear  pink,  tinted  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  and 
in  shape  something  like  a  large  Beurre  Bose  ;  their  flesh  was  found  to  be 
tender  and  juicy,  not  buttery,  and  their  flavor  flat  and  watery,  entitling  it 
to  be  classed  only  as  a  second-rate  variety  ;  these  specimens  were  gathered 
from  a  tree  on  a  south-east  wall ;  one  specimen  from  a  pyramid  on  a  quince, 
from  M.  Langelier,  of  Jersey,  was  a  shade  better,  but  far,  very  far  inferior 
to  the  Marie  Louise,  ^me  fine  specimens  of  the  new  pear  Beurr6  Nantais, 
not  ripe,  were  sent  with  the  Beurr6  Clairgeau  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wells  ; 
these  were  large,  of  a  deep  russet,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  turn  out  well. 
A  beautiful  sort  of  quince  from  Syria  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  ; 
the  specimens  were  as  large  as  the  Portugal  quince,  not  long,  but  more 
of  the  shape  of  the  Crassane  pear,  and  very  smooth  and  regular,  without 
any  of  the  rugosities  peculiar  to  the  quince.  Their  flavor  was  found  to  be 
but  middling — the  quince  flavor  scarcely  apparent.  A  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  pears  was  sent  from  Yorkshire,  from Fox,  Esq. ;  the  specimens 

were  fine,  and  the  nomenclature  very  correct.  A  seedling  pear  from  the  old 
autumn  Bergamot  was  shown  by  Mr.  Rivers ;  the  specimens  were  larger 
than  the  parent  variety,  of  the  same  shape,  color  and  flavor,  but  too  deficient 
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in  juice ;  this  sort  was  brought  principally  with  a  view  to  show  the  hardiness 
of  pears  raised  from  seed  in  England.  The  frost  of  last  April  was  reported 
to  have  destroyed  all  the  blossoms  of  the  pears  growing  near  this  seedling, 
even  such  hardy  sorts  as  the  Hessel,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurr6 
Capiaumont,  and  yet  every  blossom  of  this  seedling  Bergamot  set  its  fruit. 
M.  Langelier  had  a  large  collection  of  pears  from  Jersey.  The  finest 
flavored  pears  tasted  in  the  course  of  the  day,  out  of  some  hundreds,  were 
Beurre  Superfin  (this  generally  ripens  in  September,)  Fondante  d'Automne? 
Thompson's,  and  Eyewood ;  the  latter  had  a  most  perceptible  touch  of  the 
pine-apple  flavor.  Of  apples,  there  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
Ribstons,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  other  Avell-known  kinds. 

Profits  of  Pear-growing  in  Belgium. — In  a  letter  inserted  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  678,  your  correspondent,  "  H.  T.  H.,  Staplehurst," 
states  that  the  produce  of  the  pear  tree  is  of  less  value  than  that  of  the 
small-fruit  tree,  and  that  he  would  feel  obliged  by  receiving  instructions 
which  might  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of  his  pear  trees. 
Your  correspondent  cannot  be  serious  in  his  request.  He  should  have 
made  known  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  are  planted,  the 
names  of  the  varieties  which  he  cultivates,  probably  shy  bearers,  their  age, 
and  system  by  which  they  are  managed.  Without  information  on  these 
points  it  is  impossible  to  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer.  Nevertheless,  I  may 
say  that  if  his  trees  are  reared  according  to  the  system  adopted  near  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  impossible  to  give  him  advice  on  the  subject  with  any  pros- 
pect  of  success.  In  fact,  in  our  opinion,  the  fruit  trees  there  are  too  far 
gone,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  can  never  afford  a  produce  proportion- 
ate to  the  expense  incurred  in  their  cultivation.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  opinion  is  based  have  been  already  detailed  in  a  previous  communica- 
tion, and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  them  again. 

It  is  upon  the  choice  of  the  soil,  or,  it  may  be,  in  plantations  of  this  kind, 
upon  that  of  a  variety  sufficiently  hardy  and  vigorous  to  succeed  as  a  stand- 
ard ;  and  also  upon  the  choice  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  stock,  reared  upon 
good  principles,  and  subjected  to  a  proper  system  of  pruning,  the  essential 
points  of  which  were  laid  down  in  a  communication  last  month,  that  the 
future  success  of  a  plantation  of  dwarf  or  tall  pyramid  pear  trees  depends. 

In  its  youth,  a  pear  tree  is  subjected  to  a  careful  and  scientific  mode  of 
pruning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve  the  stem  straight  and  upright, 
the  branches  at  prooer  distances,  and  to  form  a  good  skeleton.  When  the 
tree  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  bearing  fruit,  less  pruning  is  required  ;  and  is 
then  confined  to  regulating  the  distances  of  the  branches  along  the  stem, 
and  cutting  back  the  shoots  to  a  good  eye.  These  operations  are  neither 
difficult  nor  expensive  when  the  workman  is  once  accustomed  to  them.  In 
a  working  day  he  may  easily  go  over  fifty  trees. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  produce  of  a  pyramid,  treated  according  to 
these  principles,  we  shall  give  an  example  (taken  from  among  several  trees.) 
The  very  vigorous  and  fruitful  variety  of  pear  tree,  called  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  raised  by  the  late  M.  Bouvier,  a  pupil  of  Van  Mons,  occupies  in 
my  garden  a  space  of  eight  feet  square.    The  tree  is  from  eight  to  nine 
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years  old.  For  the  first  four  years  after  planting',  the  pruning  was  con- 
ducted with  the  view  of  forming  the  branches  of  the  pyramid ;  and  after 
that  period  it  was  performed  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  young  tree 
into  a  fruiting  state. 

The  first  fruits  were  produced  to  the  number  of  15,  in  1853.  This  year 
the  tree  has  borne  58  fruits,  equal  in  size  to  the  Catillac,  but  of  a  longer 
and  more  handsome  form.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  I  judged  it  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  tree  upwards  of  200  well-formed  young  fruits,  in  order 
that  the  remainder  might  attain  their  full  degree  of  excellence. 

After  gathering  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  this  new  fruit  would 
fetch  in  the  Brussels  market,  I  gave  10  of  the  fruit,  together  with  its  name, 
to  a  fruiterer,  Avho  immediately  found  a  purchaser  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
50  centimes  (about  4|rf.)  a  piece.  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  pyramid  planted 
eight  years,  and  occupying  a  space  of  not  more  than  eight  feet  square, 
yields  a  produce,  the  value  of  which  is  upwards  of  IL  sterling.  Let  us 
suppose  that  four  pyramids  occupy  a  space  of  20  feet  square,  the  rent  of 
which,  at  the  utmost,  would  not  exceed  2s.  a  year ;  and  after  having  been 
planted  and  well  cultivated  for  8  or  10  years,  produce  altogether  200  fruits, 
and  sell  to  the  fruiterer  for  10  centimes  (about  \d-  each,)  which  is  the  low- 
est price  for  a  good  pear  in  the  most  favorable  years  ;  then  this  produce, 
of  20  feet  square,  would  be  worth  about  1/.,  which  would  be  equal  to  400/. 
per  hectare  (about  IGl/.  per  acre.)  Truly,  I  know  of  no  other  product  of 
the  earth  which  will  yield  this  sum. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  table  fruits  are  not  here  sold  by  measure, 
or  by  the  sack,  like  stewing  or  baking  pears.  To  obtain  the  above  result, 
the  most  hardy  and  productive  varieties  must  be  chosen,  and  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  best  principles. 

Now,  that  neither  your  'correspondent  nor  the  reader  may  have  any 
doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  these  statements,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  I  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  several  celebrated  horticulturists  in 
your  country,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  G.  Henderson,  Standish,  Rivers, 
Jun.,  my  friends  Booth  of  Hamburgh,  Hartweg  of  Weimar,  and  many 
other  visitors,  who  may  perhaps  read  these  lines. 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  all  English  amateurs  who  may  come  to  Brussels 
to  spend  an  hour  in  visiting  my  gardens,  where  they  will  find  proof  as  re- 
gards the  application  of  the  principles  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
our  communications.  Judging  from  appearances,  which  are  very  fine,  the 
results  will  be  every  year  more  conclusive.  Besides,  as  the  system  has 
produced  such  good  results  in  a  climate  and  soil  which  much  resemble 
those  of  England,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  trial  of  it  might  be  made  at  Sta- 
plehurst.  If,  after  experiments  made  with  care  and  perseverance,  H.  T.  H. 
finds  that  my  directions  are  bad,  then  he  will  have  a  right  to  say  that  they 
have  been  of  no  benefit  to  him. 

Mr.  H.  T.  H.  cites  30  years'  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees. 
In  this  respect  I  am  his  senior,  for  I  planted  my  first  trees  more  than  40 
years  ago.  By  the  aid  of  the  formulce  of  science,  which  sum  up  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  past,  and  by  reading  constantly  the  phenomena  of  lovely 
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and  bounteous  Nature,  we  get  more  and  more  enlightened  as  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  her  benefits.  De  Jonghe,  Rue  des 
Visitandines,  Brussels,  October  22. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  709.) 


Art.  II.     General  JVotices. 


Layering  Carnations. — The  operation  of  layering  is  one  of  some  nice- 
ty, and  consequently  there  are  many  who  do  not  do  it  at  all  well.  Much 
has  been  written  about  it ;  but  it  requires  practice  and  patience  to  do  it 
properly.  The  system  generally  followed,  and  the  one  which  I  find  to  an- 
swer best,  is,  after  having  provided  an  equal  quantity  of  road  dust  and 
decayed  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  soils,  well  mixed,  and  a  quantity  of  pegs, 
either  made  of  fern,  or  what  is  better  leaden  ones  cast  in  a  mould,  I  place 
my  pot  in  a  wheelbarrow  or  on  a  low  table,  and  take  my  seat  in  front.  I 
then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  remove  the  lower  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  and 
shorten  the  ends  of  the  others  ;  but  I  am  not  fond  of  cutting  away  too  much. 
When  all  the  layers  are  trimmed  some  of  the  compost  must  be  put  on  the 
pot ;  and,  having  selected  the  joint  to  cut  through,  I  place  my  finger  at  the 
back,  to  keep  it  steady,  and  gently  insert  the  point  of  my  knife  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  pushing  it  gently  forward  with  the  edge  downward  till 
the  blade  is  half  through;  I  then  give  the  handle  a  slight  twist,  and  bring 
the  blade  out  below  the  joint  on  the  under  side,  thus  forming  a  nice  tongue. 
The  nib  is  then  cut  back  to  a  joint,  and  the  piece  of  leaf  stripped  oflT,  leaving 
a  small  bud  at  the  bottom.  It  is  then  carefully  pegged  down  in  the  fine 
soil  which  had  been  placed  on  the  pot.  Each  layer  is  operated  on  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  all  are  down,  they  have  a  little  more  soil  put  on 
them,  but  they  should  by  no  means  be  buried  deeply.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  there  are  shoots  so  high  as  not  to  be  conveniently  brought  down 
to  the  same  level  as  the  others ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a  large  piece  of 
broken  pot  is  placed  within  the  rim,  which  holds  up  the  soU,  and  makes  a 
higher  surface,  in  which  they  are  layered;  or  sometimes  they  will  be  long 
enough  to  insert  in  small  pots  placed  close  to  the  stem.  After  having  got 
all  the  shoots  down  and  slightly  covered  with  soil,  I  place  smooth  flat 
stones,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  over  the  cut  of  each  layer.  This  not 
only  prevents  the  soil  from  being  washed  away  from  that  particular  part,  but 
it  very  much  accelerates  the  rooting  ;  for  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  soil 
in  other  parts  of  the  pot  dry,  if  you  examine  beneath  these  stones,  a  genial 
moisture  will  be  perceived ;  yet  the  pebbles  absorb  heat,  which  they  slowly 
give  out,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  layers.  I  must  here  notice  the  opera- 
tion of  piping ;  and  though  the  carnation  is  much  more  difficult  to  root  than 
the  pink,  yet  I  have  adopted  it  with  tolerable  success ;  the  great  matter  is 
to  do  them  early,  for  they  require  plenty  of  time.  I  insert  them  in  a  light 
soil,  under  a  north-east  wall,  and  having  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them,  when  perfectly  dry,  they  are  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  They 
sometimes  require  a  slight  shade,  and  I  do  not  remove  the  glass  till  I  see 
they  are  establishing  themselves,  unless  any  damp  oflT;  in  that  case  they 
are  taken  away.    Worms  sometimes  prove  injurious,  both  to  pipings  and  to 
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layers.  When  that  happens  a  little  water,  in  which  hot  lime  has  been 
slaked,  should  be  poured  over  their  holes.  The  layers  must  be  constantly 
watched,  and  soil  added  now  and  then,  but  it  must  be  with  a  sparing  hand. 
They  may  be  watered  most  evenings  in  hot  weather,  but  it  should  be  witK 
water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  during  the  day ;  and 
but  little  other  attention  will  be  required  till  they  are  ready  to  take  off.  If 
seed  has  been  saved  it  should  remain  in  the  pods  till  next  spring ;  about 
the  latter  end  of  April  it  may  be  rubbed  out,  and  sown  in  shallow  pans,  or 
on  a  bed,  covering  it  slightly  with  soil.  It  may  remain  there  till  the  plants 
are  about  three  inches  high,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  on  a  moderately 
rich  bed.  It  is  well  not  to  have  them  too  strong  the  first  winter ;  but  the 
following  spring  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  covered  with  a  rich  com- 
post. As  the  seedlings  spindle,  the  single  ones  should  be  removed,  to  give 
the  others  room ;  and  should  the  raiser  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  one 
which  strikes  his  fancy,  he  may  layer  it,  and  adopt  the  same  means  and  pre- 
cautions as  I  have  before  stated. — [Gard.  Chron.,  1854,  p.  5S3,) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  JVotices. 

Old  Colony  Sweet  Corn. — The  Editor  of  the  Granite  Farmer,  who 
has  given  this  superior  corn  a  fair  trial,  pronounces  in  its  favor  as  follows : — 

"  We  have  cultivated,  the  present  season,  three  varieties,  Stowell's  Ever- 
green, Darling's  Extra  Early,  and  Old  Colony.  Of  Darling's  Extra  Early 
we  would  say  that  it  is  a  good  variety,  but  not  extra  early  at  all,  at  least 
with  us.  Planted  at  the  same  time  with  the  others,  it  is  in  eating  at  the 
same  time.  To  be  sure,  we  have  this  variety  on  the  table  first,  because  we 
planted  it  in  our  garden  two  weeks  perhaps  before  the  other  kind.  With 
us  it  is  simply  a  good  corn. 

'We  planted  Stowell's  Evergreen  Sweet  as  much  for  curiosity  as  anything. 
We  wished  to  see  if  it  would  keep  green  forever.  We  had  formed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  a  first  rate  table  corn,  that  it  was  large  and  coarse, 
with  not  a  delicate  flavor.  But  in  this  we  have  been  happily  disappointed. 
It  is  a  prime  table  corn ;  its  appearance  is  handsome,  the  ears  are  large  with 
full  deep  grains.  We  tried  it  after  having  eaten  several  meals  of  Darling's 
extra  early.  It  v/as  unanimously  pronounced  the  best  corn  ;  it  was  further 
said,  by  several  who  tried  it,  to  be  the  best  sweet  corn  they  had  ever  eaten. 
We  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  acquisition,  and  vowed  a  spot  in  our 
garden  to  it  ever  after. 

But  we  had  not  then  tried  the  Old  Colony  Sweet.  This  we  tried  upon 
the  strength  of  its  being  the  "  sweetest  and  best  table  corn  ever  cultivated," 
and  it  has  fully  borne  out  that  reputation.  We  gave  it  a  full  trial.  It  was 
first  cooked  with  some  of  the  Evergreen  Sweet.  This  latter  was  eaten  first, 
and  as  it  had  come  to  be  a  favorite  corn,  it  received  its  due  meed  of  praise. 
But  when  the  Old  Colony  came  on  in  its  turn,  there  was  an  unanimous  ex- 
clamation of  its  superiority. 

The  test  was  a  fair  one  and  somewhat  extended.  No  hasty  conclusion 
Was  formed ;  ear  after  ear  was  tried,  until  all  at  the  table  were  impressed 
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■with  the  fact  that  the  Old  Colony  led  the  list.     Still  the  trial  has  been  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  but  with  no  changes  in  the  result. 

As  a  table  corn,  we  give  the  palm  without  hesitation  to  the  Old  Colony. 
We  shall  try  to  save  from  the  grinders,  which  are  neither  fe\\*-nor  slow, 
some  seed  with  which  we  can  supply  our  friends  if  desired." 


Art.  IV.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  JVov.  3,  1854. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
to-day — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  on  scraping  trees  coming  up  for  discussion,  Mr.  Walker 
moved  that  it  be  recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  and  that  two  other 
members  be  added  to  that  committee  by  the  President ;  Messrs.  Sleeper  and 
B.  V.  French  were  appointed. 

George  W.  Collamore,  of  Boston,  and  William  Plummer,  of  Lexington, 
were  elected  members. 

Adjourned  one  month  to  December  2. 

December  2. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — the  President  in 
the  chair. 

Seeds  were  presented  from  William  Appleton  for  distribution. 

Luke  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  Bond,  of  Brookline,  were 
elected  members. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  December  9. 


HORTICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 

FOR  DECEMBER. 
FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

After  the  long  and  continued  drought  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
early  part  of  autumn,  have  succeeded  the  usual  liberal  rains  of  cool  Novem- 
ber. A  large  portion  of  the  month  was  cloudy,  rainy,  and  dull,  with  east- 
erly storms,  and  the  ground  has  been  pretty  well  saturated  with  moisture. 
Frosts  have  held  off  -unusuaHy  late,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  days, 
when  the  thermometer  fell  to  15  degrees,  the  month  was  more  than  usually 
mild.  Such  continued  good  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  and  there  can  be  little  excuse  for  any  one  who  has  not  improved  the 
opportunity,  and  prepared  for  the  colder  weather  of  December.  If,  however, 
there  is  any  work  yet  to  be  done,  the  earlier  it  is  attended  to  the  better. 
Heavy  frosts  may  not  occur  until  late  in  the  month ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to 
defer  anything  at  this  late  season. 

Grape  Vines,  in  the  early  forced  houses,  will  now  begin  to  show  signs 
of  starting.  Keep  up  only  a  moderate  temperature  at  present,  as  there  is 
danger  at  this  season  of  forcing  too  rapidly.  Have  the  border  well  pro- 
tected, if  not  already  done,  for  on  this  much  of  the  success  depends.  Syr- 
inge the  vines  night  and  morning,  until  all  the  eyes  are  broken.  Vines  in 
the  greenhouse  and  cold  grapery  may  now  be  pruned,  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  starting  as  soon  as  the  proper  season  arrives. 
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Strawberry  beds  should  be  covered  on  the  approach  of  cold,  frosty 
nights. 

Raspberries  should  be  protected,  if  not  already  done. 

Fruit  Trees  may  be  planted'as  long  as  the  weather  holds  mild  and  the 
eaith  free  from  frost. 

Scions  may  be  cut  now  for  spring  grafting. 

Pear,  Apple  and  other  tree  seeds  should  be  planted  immediately. 

Peaches,  Figs,  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  pots,  may  be  brought  forward  in 
good  season  by  introducing  a  few  of  them  into  the  warmest  house.  Prune, 
wash,  and  destroy  all  insects  before  they  are  brought  into  the  house. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  may  be  pruned  now. 

FLOWER    department. 

The  moderate  weather  of  November  has  given  ample  time  to  secure 
everything  properly  for  the  winter ;  but  if  there  are  plants  which  are  yet  ex- 
posed in  frames  or  pits,  see  that  they  are  properly  protected  by  double  mats, 
as  a  sudden  hard  frost  would  do  much  injury. 

As  the  Chrysanthemums  are  going  out  of  bloom,  and  will  soon  be  re- 
moved from  the  house,  employ  the  first  opportunity  to  rearrange  and  put  it 
in  fine  order.  Wash  the  foliage  of  the  Camellias  and  Oranges,  and  clear 
the  Azaleas  of  all  loose  and  falling  foliage.  Remove  the  Oxalises  and 
other  things  going  out  of  flower,  and  supply  their  place  with  such  as  are 
coniing  into  bloom. 

Camellias  begin  to  open  their  flowers  abundantly ;  syringe  the  plants 
occasionally,  and  keep  the  soil  liberally  watered.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in 
now. 

Pelargoniums  will  now  need  a  good  shift  into  larger  pots ;  top  and  tie 
out  the  branches  carefully,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  light,  airy  place,  a3 
near  the  glass  as  possible. 

Gladiolus,  of  the  tender  sorts,  should  now  be  repotted. 

Azaleas  should  be  rather  sparingly  watered. 

Heaths,  growing  freely,  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots :  now  is  a  good 
time  to  put  in  cuttings. 

Cyclamens  may  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots,  if  the  roots  are  large  and 
strong. 

Japan  Lilies,  for  blooming  in  pots,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  pro- 
tected from  severe  frosts. 

Verbenas,  growing  freely,  should  have  larger  pots. 

Roses,  taken  up  out  of  the  ground  in  October,  should  now  be  pruned  and 
brought  into  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings. 

ALSTROMiERiAS  should  be  repotted. 

Monthly  Carnations,  growing  freely,  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as 
they  fill  the  pots  with  roots. 

Cactuses  should  be  sparingly  watered  now. 

Acacias,  now  coming  into  bloom,  should  be  liberally  watered. 

Hyacinths  for  blooming  in  winter  should  now  be  potted  and  plunged  in 
sand  in  a  cool  frame  or  dry  place  in  the  open  ground. 

Heliotropes  should  be  liberally  watered  now. 


